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I.  f | HE  sera,  from  which  it  is  my  intention  to  deduce  the  BOOK 

J following  narration,  is  the  fecond  confuhhip  of  Ser-  k L 

viusGalba,  when  Titus  Vinius  was  his  colleague  in  office.  Of  a.  u.  c. 
the  antecedent  period,  including  a fpace  of  eight  hundred  and  A-  D- 

6^t 

twenty  years  (a)  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  hiftory  has 
been  compofed  by  various  authors,  who,  as  long  as  they  had  be- 
fore them  the  tranfa&ions  (b)  of  the  Roman  people,  dignified 
th~ir  work  with  eloquence  equal  to  the  fubjeCt,  and  a fpirit  of 
freedom  worthy  of  the  old  republic.  After  the  battle  of  ACtium, 
when,  to  c1  the  fcene  of  civil  diffraction,  all  power  and  autho- 
ritv  r ffi  rc  i'  :ed  to  a tingle  ruler,  the  hiftoric  character  dif- 
apj  and  genius  died  by  the  fame  blow  that  ended  public 

liberty. 
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B O^O  K liberty.  Truth  was  reduced  to  the  laft  gafp,  and  various  cir- 

' v > cumftances  confpired  again!!  her.  A new  conftitution  took  place, 

a.  u.  c.  r 

S22.  undefined,  and  little  underftood.  Men  religned  their  rights,  and 

<>9-  lived  like  aliens  in  their  native  country.  Adulation  began  to 
fpread  her  baneful  influence,  and  a rooted  hatred  of  their  ambi- 
tious mafters  rankled  in  the  bread:  of  numbers.  Between  both 
parties,  one  paying  their  court,  and  the  other  brooding  over  pub- 
lic injuries,  the  care  of  tranfmitting  due  information  to  pofterity 
was  utterly  loft.  It  is  true,  that,  again!!  the  fedudlions  of  the 
time-ferving  writer,  you  may  be  upon  your  guard  ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  fpleen  and  calumny  are  devoured  with  a greedy  ear. 
Flattery  wears  a badge  of  fervitude,  while  malignity  fpeaks  the 
tone  of  independance,  and  is  therefore  well  received.  With 
regard  to  the  writer  of  the  following  work,  he  can  with  truth 
aver,  that  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  were  neither  known  to  him 
by  marks  of  favour,  nor  by  perfonal  injury.  The  foundation  of 
his  fortune  (c)  was  laid  by  Vefpafian,  advanced  by  Titus,  and 
carried  higher  by  Domitian.  The  fad!  muft  not  be  diflembled  : 
but  the  hiftorian,  who  enters  on  his  office  with  a profeflion  of 
integrity,  muft  not  defert  the  caufe  of  truth.  No  character  fhould 
be  touched  with  partiality ; none  fhould  be  disfigured  by  paffion, 
or  refentment.  Of  Nerva  and  Trajan  fdj,  if  my  health  conti- 
nues, it  is  my  defign  to  compofe  the  hiftory ; it  is  a favourite 
plan,  rich  in  materials,  and  every  way  fafe.  I have  referved  it 
for  the  evening  of  my  days;  a glorious  period!  in  which,  through 
the  rare  felicity  of  the  times,  a man  may  think  with  freedom, 
and  what  he  thinks  he  may  publifh  to  the  world. 

II.  The  fubjedt  now  before  me  prefents  a feries  of  great 
events,  and  battles  fierce  and  bloody  ; a portion  of  time  big  with 
intelline  divifions,  and  even  the  intervals  of  peace  deformed  with 
cruelty  and  horror : the  whole  a tragic  volume,  difplaying,  in 
3 fuccef- 
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fucceffion,  four  princes  (a)  put  to  death;  three  civil  wars  (h) ; 
with  foreign  enemies  a greater  number,  and,  in  fome  conjunc- 
tures, both  depending  at  once ; profperity  in  the  Eaft,  difafters  in 
the  Weft ; Illyricum  thrown  into  convulfions  ; both  the  Gauls  on 
the  eve  of  a revolt ; Britain  (c)  conquered,  and,  in  the  moment 
of  conqueft,  loft  again  ; the  Sarmatians  and  the  Suevians  (d) 
leagued  againft  the  Romans  ; the  Dacian  name  ennobled  by  alter- 
nate victory  and  defeat ; and,  finally,  the  Parthians  taking  the 
field  under  the  banners  of  a pretended  Nero  (e).  In  the  courfe 
of  the  work,  we  fhall  fee  Italy  overwhelmed  with  calamities;  new 
wounds  inflidted,  and  the  old,  which  time  had  clofed,  opened 
again  and  bleeding  afrefh ; cities  facked  by  the  enemy,  or  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  earthquakes  (f),  and  the  fertile  country  of  Campania 
made  a fcene  of  defolation  ; Rome  laid  wafte  by  fire  ; her  ancient 
and  moft  venerable  temples  fmoking  on  the  ground;  the  capitol/^ 
wrapt  in  flames  by  the  hands  of  frantic  citizens  ; the 'holy  cere- 
monies of  religion  violated  ; adultery  reigning  without  controul ; 
the  adjacent  iflands  filled  with  exiles  ; rocks  and  defert  places 
ftained  with  clandeftine  murder,  and  Rome  itfelf  a theatre  of 
horror ; where  nobility  of  defcent,  and  fplendour  of  fortune,, 
marked  men  out  for  deftrudrion  ; where  the  vigour  of  mind  that 
aimed  at  civil  dignities,  and  the  modefty  that  declined  them, 
were  offences  without  diftindtion  ; where  virtue  was  a crime  that 
led  to  certain  ruin  ; where  the  guilt  of  informers,  and  the  wages 
of  their  iniquity,  were  alike  deteftable;  where  the  facerdotal  order, 
the  confular  dignity,  the  government  of  provinces  (b)  and  even 
the  cabinet  of  the  prince,  were  feized  by  that  execrable  race,  as 
their  lawful  prey ; where  nothing  was  facred,  nothing  fafe  from 
the  hand  of  rapacity ; where  flaves  were  fuborned,  or,  by  their 
own  malevolence,  excited  againft  their  mafters ; where  freedmen 
betrayed  their  patrons ; and  he,  who  had  lived  without  an* 
enemy  (/),  died  by  the  treachery  of  a friend. 
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III.  And  yet  this  melancholy  period,  barren  as  it  was  of  pub- 
lic virtue,  produced  fome  examples  of  truth  and  honour.  Mo- 
thers went  with  their  fons  into  voluntary  exile  ; wives  followed 
the  fortune  of  their  hufbands ; relations  flood  forth  in  the  caufe 
of  their  unhappy  kindred ; fons  appeared  in  defence  of  their 
fathers  ; Haves  on  the  rack  gave  proofs  of  their  fidelity ; emi- 
nent citizens,  under  the  hard  hand  of  opprefiion,  were  reduced 
to  want  and  mifery,  and,  even  in  that  diftrefs,  retained  an  uncon- 
quered fpirit.  We  lhall  fee  others  firm  to  the  laft,  and,  in  their 
deaths,  nothing  inferior  to  the  applauded  characters  of  antiquity. 
In  addition  to  the  misfortunes  ufual  in  the  courfe  of  human  tranf- 
adlions,  we  fhall  fee  the  earth  teeming  with  prodigies,  the  Iky 
overcaft  with  omens,  thunder  rolling  with  dreadful  denunciation, 
and  a variety  of  prognoflics,  fometimes  aufpicious,  often  big 
with  terror,  occafionally  uncertain,  dark,  equivocal,  frequently 
diredt  and  manifeft.  In  a word,  the  gods  never  gave  fuch  terri- 
ble inftrudtions,  nor,  by  the  daughter  of  armies,  made  it  fo  clear 
and  evident,  that,  inflead  of  extending  protedlion  (a)  to  the  em- 
pire, it  was  their  awful  pleafure  to  let  fall  their  vengeance  on  the 
crimes  of  an  offending  people. 

IV.  Before  we  take  up  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  it  will 
not  be  ufelefs  to  enquire  what,  in  that  period,  was  the  ftate  of 
affairs  at  Rome,  and  what  the  fpirit  that  went  forth  among  her 
armies  ; how  the  provinces  flood  affedted,  and  wherein  confided 
the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  empire.  By  proceeding  in  this 
manner,  we  lhall  not  content  ourfelves  with  a bare  recital  of  facts, 
which  are  often  afcribed  to  chance;  we  lhall  fee  the  fpring  of  each 
tranfadlion,  and  a regular  chain  of  caufes  and  effedts  will  be  laid 
open  to  our  view. 

The  death  of  Nero,  in  the  firfl  tumult  of  emotion,  was  conii- 
n dered 
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dered  as  a public  bleffing ; but  the  fenate,  the  people  of  Rome, 
the  praetorian  guards,  and  the  legions,  wherever  ftationed,  were 
varioufly  affected  by  that  event.  A new  political  l'ecret  was  then 
for  the  lirft  time  difcovered.  It  was  perceived,  that  elfewhere 
than  at  Rome,  an  emperor  might  be  inverted  with  the  fovereign 
power.  The  fathers  feizc-d  the  opportunity,  during  the  abfence  of 
a prince,  yet  new  (a)  to  the  reins  of  government,  to  exercife  their 
ancient  rights,  pleafed  with  the  novelty  of  freedom,  and  the  re- 
fumption  of  their  legiflative  authority.  The  Roman  knights  caught 
the  flame  of  liberty.  Honeft  men  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  the 
eonftitution.  Such  as  ftood  connected  with  families  of  credit, 
and  the  various  clients  and  freedmen  of  illuftrious  men  driven 
into  exile,  were  all  eredt  with  expectation  of  better  times.  The 
inferior  populace,  who  loitered  away  their  time  in  the  theatre  and 
the  circus  ; the  flaves  of  abandoned  characters,  and  the  fycophant 
crew,  who,  without  fubftance  of  their  own,  had  been  pampered 
by  the  vices  of  Nero  ; all  of  that  defeription  ftood  covered  with 
aftoniihment,  yet  panting  for  news,  and  eagerly  fwallowing  the 
rumour  of  the  day. 


BOOK 
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A.  U.  C. 


822. 
A.  D. 
69. 


V.  The  praetorian  guards  (a)  had  been,  by  habit  and  the 
obligation  of  their  oath,  always  devoted  to  the  imperial  family. 
Their  revolt  from  Nero  was  not  fo  much  their  own  inclination, 
as  the  management  of  their  leaders.  Acting  without  principle, 
they  now  were  ready  for  new  commotions.  The  promife  of  a 
donative  in  the  name  of  Galba  was  ftill  to  be  performed.  They 
knew  that  war  is  the  foldier’s  harveft.  Peace  affords  no  opportu- 
nity to  gain  the  recompenfe  due  to  valour ; and  the  favours  of 
the  new  prince  would  be  engroffed  by  the  legions,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  elevation.  Fired  by  thefe  reflections,  and  farther  miti- 
gated by  the  arts  of  Nymphidius  Sabinus  (b),  their  commanding 
Vox.  III.  C officer. 
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B 0^0  K officer,  whofe  ambition  aimed  at  the  imperial  dignity,  they  be- 
* v '•  gan  to  meditate  a fecond  revolution. 

A.  U.  C. 

822. 

A.  D. 

b9-  The  conlpiracy  was  cruffied  in  the  bud,  and  Nymphidius 

perifhed  in  the  attempt.  But  the  foldiers  had  thrown  off  the 
mafic,  and  the  fenfe  of  guilt  ferved  only  to  goad  and  fpur  their 
refolution.  They  talked  of  Galba  with  contempt  and  ridicule  ; 
they  laughed  at  his  advanced  age  ; they  inveighed  againft  his 
avarice  ; and  the  rigorous  difcipline  (c)  by  which  he  had  acquired 
his  military  character,  inflamed  the  prejudices  of  men,  who  had 
been  enervated  by  a long  peace  of  fourteen  years.  During  that 
time,  the  diffolute  manners  of  Nero  diffufed  a general  corruption, 
infomuch  that  the  virtues,  which  formerly  gained  the  affeCtion 
of  the  army,  were  fallen  into  contempt.  Nero  was  endeared  to 
the  foldiers  by  his  vices.  Galba,  on  the  contrary,  was  rendered 
unpopular  by  the  aufterity  of  his  manners.  He  was  ufed  to  fay, 
that  he  chofe  his  foldiers,  but  never  bought  them.  The  maxim 
was  worthy  of  the  old  republic,  but  no  man  thought  it  an  effufion 
from  the  heart.  His  conduct  and  his  words  were  too  much  at 
variance. 

VI.  Galba,  being  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  refigned  himfelf 
altogether  to  Titus  Vinius  (a)  and  Cornelius  Laco  ; the  former 
the  moft  profligate  of  men,  and  the  latter  defpifed  for  his  flug- 
gifh  inactivity.  By  thofe  pernicious  miniffers,  he  was  involved 
in  the  popular  hatred  due  to  their  own  flagitious  deeds.  The 
wickednefs  of  Vinius,  and  the  incapacity  of  Laco,  proved  his  ruin 
in  the  end.  He  made  his  approach  to  Rome  (b)  by  flow  jour- 
neys,  in  his  progrefs  marking  his  way  with  blood  and  cruelty. 
Cingonius  Varro,  conful  eledt,  and  Petronius  Turpilianus,  of 
confular  rank,  were,  by  his  orders,  put  to  death  ; the  former,  as  an 
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accomplice  in  the  enterprife  of  Nymphidius,  and  the  latter,  be-  B C)  O K 

caufe  he  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  army  under  Nero.  v v • 

They  were  condemned  unheard,  and,  for  that  reafon,  thought  ^82  z. 

the  innocent  vidtims  of  a barbarous  policy.  69- 

Galba’s  entry  (c)  into  the  city  of  Rome,  after  the  maflacre 
of  feveral  thoufands  of  unarmed  and  defencelefs  foldiers,  ftruck  a 
general  panic.  The  people  at  large  were  thrown  into  conflerna- 
tion,  and  even  the  men,  who  executed  the  orders  of  their  general, 
flood  aftonifhed  at  the  horrors  of  the  fcene.  Rome,  at  that  time, 
was  filled  with  a prodigious  body  of  troops,  affembled  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  empire.  Befides  the  forces  drawn  from  the  fleet  (d)„ 
and  left  as  a garrifon  by  Nero,  Galba,  when  he  entered  the  city, 
brought  with  him  a legion  from  Spain.  To  thefe  muft  be  added 
the  (e)  feveral  companies  from  Germany,  from  Britain,  and  Illyri- 
cum,  which  had  been  fent  forward  towards  the  Cafpian  ftreights  (f)% 
to  ferve  in  the  war  then  intended  againfl:  the  Albanians.  In  a 
fhort  time  afterwards,  on  the  flrft  notice  of  the  revolt  excited  in 
Gaul  by  the  turbulent  genius  of  Vindex  (^),  they  were  all  re- 
called, and  the  confequence  was,  that  Rome  faw  within  her  walls 
the  unufual  fpedtacle  of  a vafl  military  force.  In  fo  large  a num- 
ber of  foldiers,  not  yet  devoted  to  the  interefl  of  a Angle  leader, 
the  feed-plots  of  a new  rebellion  were  prepared,  and  ready  to 
break  out  on  the  flrft  alarm. 

VII.  It  happened,  at  this  point  of  time,  that  an  account  ar- 
rived of  two  murders,  committed  at  a diflance  from  Rome  ; one 
of  Clodius  Macer  in  Africa,  and  the  other  of  Fonteius  Capito  (a) 
in  Germany.  Macer,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  engaged  in  fchemes 
of  ambition,  and,  in  the  midft  of  his  projects,  was  cut  off  by 
Trebonius  Garrucianus,  the  procurator  of  the  province,  who  had 
received  his  orders  from  Galba.  Capito  was  put  to  death  by  Cor- 

C 2 nelius 
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E 0^0  K nelius  Aquinas  and  Fabius  Valens,  on  a like  fufpicion  of  plotting 
v v > innovations  in  the  Sate.  But  the  charge  againft  him  was  by  no 

A.  U.  C.  0 ° J 

822.  means  clear,  nor  had  the  emperor  blued  his  orders.  The  ge- 

A.  D.  . ° 

69.  neral  opinion  was  that  Capito,  however  branded  with  avarice, 
rapacity,  and  other  vices,  had  not  added  to  his  crimes  the  guilt 
of  rebellion;  but  that  the  authors  of  his  deftrudtion,  having  firfl 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  their  own  defigns,  combined  to 
execute  on  an  innocent  vidtim  the  vengeance  due  to  their  own 
iniquity. 

Galba,  with  his  ufual  facility,  or,  perhaps,  wiihing  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  an  enquiry  into  what  could  not  be  recalled,  thought 
it  prudent  to  give  his  fanction  to  the  adts  of  his  officers,  how- 
ever unjuft  and  cruel.  Both  executions  were,  notwithstanding, 
the  fubject  of  public  clamour;  the  ufual  fate  of  all  unpopular 
princes : their  adlions,  when  the  current  of  the  times  is  fet 
againft  them,  are  taken  in  the  grofs,  and,  whether  good  or  evil, 
condemned  without  diftindtion.  Venality  and  corruption  were 
now  fully  eftablifhed.  The  emperor’s  freedmen  engroffed  the 
whole  power  of  the  Sate,  and  every  thing  was  put  up  to  lale. 
Even  the  Haves,  in  hafte  to  grow  rich,  and  fearing  the  uncertainty 
of  an  old  man’s  life,  began  to  feize  their  fhare  of  the  plunder.  The 
new  court  opened  with  all  the  vices  of  Nero’s  reign,  but  without 
the  fame  apology.  The  advanced  age  (b)  of  Galba  was  a fubjedt  of 
ridicule.  Diffipation,  at  his  time  of  life,  excited  laughter  and  con- 
tempt. Appearances  are  the  reafons  of  the  populace  : they  were 
accuftomed  to  the  youthful  frolics  of  Nero,  and,  in  their  compa- 
rifon  of  princes,  elegance  of  figure  and  the  graces  of  deportment 
are  decifive  qualities. 

VIII.  Such  was  the  pofture  of  affairs  at  Rome,  and  fuch  the 
fentiments  that  pervaded  the  mafs  of  the  people.  With  regard  to 
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the  provinces,  Spain  was  governed  by  Cluvius  Rufus  (a),  a man  B O^O  K 
diftinguifhed  by  his  eloquence,  and  well  accomplished  in  the  arts  v v ' 
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of  peace,  but  of  no  reputation  in  war.  In  both  the  Gauls,  the  822. 
name  of  Vindex  was  ftill  held  in  veneration  ; and  the  people,  69.  * 
pleafed  with  their  recent  admiffion  to  the  freedom  (b)  of  Rome, 
and  the  diminution  of  their  tribute,  Shewed  no  fymptoms  of  dif- 
affedtion.  In  thofe  parts,  however,  which  lay  contiguous  to  the 
German  armies,  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  cities  faw,  with 
difcontent,  that  they  were  not  thought  worthy  of  the  like  indul- 
gence. Some  of  them  complained  that  their  territories  were  cir- 
cumfcribed  within  narrower  limits  ; and,  in  vulgar  minds,  the 
good  extended  to  others  was  an  aggravation  of  the  injury  done  to 
themfelves- 

The  legions  in  Germany  did  not  (hew  a countenance  that  pro- 
mifed  a perfect  calm.  The  reftlefs  temper  of  the  foldiers,  by 
their  late  vidtory  (c)  fluShed  with  pride,  yet  dreading  the  impu- 
tation of  having  conquered  Galba’s  party,  was  thrown  into  violent 
agitations,  by  turns  inflamed  with  rage,  and  overwhelmed  with 
fear.  From  fuch  a number  of  foldiers,  who  had  the  power  of 
the  fword  in  their  own  hands,  nothing  but  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended. They  balanced  for  fome  time,  before  they  detached 
themfelves  from  Nero  ; nor  did  Verginius,  their  commanding 
officer,  declare  immediately  for  Galba.  Whether  that  tardy  move- 
ment was  occafioned  by  his  own  ambitious  projedts,  cannot  now 
be  known.  The  foldiers,  it  is  certain,  made  him  a tender  of  the 
imperial  dignity.  The  death  of  Fonteius  Capito  was  another 
caufe  of  difcontent.  Even  fuch  as  could  not  deny  the  juffice  of 
the  meafure,  exclaimed  againft  it  with  indignation.  While  the 
minds  of  men  were  thus  diftradled  with  contending  paflions, 

Galba  thought  fit,  under  a fhew  of  friendship,  to  recall  Ver- 
ginius (d)  from  his  poff.  The  legions  had  now  no  chief  at  their 

head* 
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B O^O  K head,  and,  if  the  condu£t  of  their  general  was  arraigned,  they 
v „ * conlldered  themfelves  as  men  involved  in  the  fame  accufation. 
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.69-  IX.  The  legions  on  the  Upper  Rhine  were  ill  retained  in 

their  duty  by  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  an  officer  far  advanced  in 
years,  without  vigour  of  mind,  difabled  in  his  limbs,  and,  by 
his  infirmities,  expofing  himfelf  and  old  age  to  fcorn.  Unequal 
to  the  command  even  in  quiet  times,  he  was  now,  in  a camp  full 
of  bold  and  turbulent  fpirits,  unable  to  fupport  his  authority. 
His  endeavours  to  enforce  obedience  ferved  only  to  irritate  the 
minds  of  men  difpofed  to  mutiny.  On  the  Lower  Rhine,  the 
army  had  been  for  fome  time  without  a general  of  conlular  rank, 
till  Aldus  Vitellius  (a),  fon  of  the  perfon  of  that  name  who 
had  been  cenfor,  and  three  times  conful,  was  fent  by  Galba  to 
take  upon  him  the  command.  This  to  Galba  feemed  fufficient, 
and  the  Fates  (b)  ordained  it. 

In  Britain  every  thing  was  quiet.  The  legions  Rationed  ill 
that  ifland  had  no  party-divifions  to  diftradt  them.  During  the 
civil  wars  that  followed,  they  took  no  part  in  the  conteffi 
Situated  at  a diftance,  and  divided  by  the  ocean  from  the  reft 
of  the  world,  they  did  not  catch  the  epidemic  phrenfy  of  the 
times.  They  knew  no  enemies  but  thofe  of  their  country,  and 
were  not  taught  by  civil  difcord  to  hate  one  another.  Illyricum 
remained  in  a Rate  of  tranquillity,  though  the  legions  drawn  by 
Nero  from  that  country  found  the  means,  while  they  loitered  in 
Italy,  of  tampering  with  Verginius.  But  the  armies  were  at 
diftant  Rations,  feparated  by  a long  trad  of  fea  or  land ; and  that 
circumftance  proved  the  beft  expedient  to  prevent  a combination 
of  the  military.  They  could  neither  adt  with  a fpirit  of  union, 
nor,  by  communicating  their  vices,  fpread  a general  infection 

through  the  legions  that  lay  remote  from  each  other. 
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X.  The  Eaft  was  hitherto  free  from  commotion.  Licinius  B O K 

Mucianus  governed  the  province  of  Syria  with  four  legions  ' , «* 

under  his  command.  He  was  an  officer  of  experience,  diftin-  ^8**. 
guiffied,  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life,  by  alternate  viciffitudes  of  69- 
good  and  evil  fortune.  In  his  youth  the  favour  of  the  great 
was  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  in  that  purfuit  he  walled  his 
fortune.  His  circumllances  growing  defperate,  and  a llorm 
impending  from  the  difpleafure  of  Claudius,  he  retired  into 
Afia,  and  there  lived  in  obfcurity,  as  little  removed  from  the 
Hate  and  condition  of  a real  exile,  as  he  was  afterwards  from  the 
fplendour  of  imperial  fortune.  He  united  in  his  character  a 
rare  and  wonderful  mixture  of  repugnant  qualities.  He  was 
affable  and  arrogant ; addicted  to  pleafure,  and  by  fits  and  Harts 
a man  of  bufinefs.  When  at  leifure  from  affairs,  he  gave  a 
loofe  to  his  luxurious  paffions  ; if  his  intereft  required  it,  he 
came  upon  mankind  with  fuperior  talents.  The  minifter  was 
praifed,  and  the  private  man  detefted.  The  art  of  conciliating 
the  good  will  of  others  was  his  in  an  eminent  degree.  With 
his  inferiors  he  knew  how  to  foften  authority  ; to  his  friends 
and  equals  his  addrefs  was  courtly ; and  yet,  with  thefe  attractive 
arts,  a man  fo  various  was  fitter  to  raife  others  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  than  to  obtain  it  for  himfelf. 

The  war  againlt  the  Jews  had  been  committed  by  Nero  to 
Flavius  Vefpafian,  who  was  then  in  Judsea  at  the  head  of  three 
legions.  That  commander  had  formed  no  defign,  nor  even  a 
wifh,  againlt  the  intereft  of  Galba.  He  fent  his  fon  Titus  to 
Rome,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter  (a),  with  congratulations  to 
Galba,  and  alfurances  of  fidelity.  It  was  not  then  perceived  that 
the  fo.vereign  power  was  deftined,  by  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  for 
Vefpafian  and  his  two  fons.  After  his  acceffion,  portents  and 
prodigies,  and  the  refponfes  of  oracles,  were  better  underftood. 

XI.  jEgypt, 
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B 0 0 k XI.  -/Egypt,  anti  the  forces  ftationed  there  to  bridle  the 

— v > feveral  provinces,  were,  according  to  the  fyftem  eftabliffied  by 

'sit.  Auguftus,  confided  to  the  Roman  knights,  who  exercifed  all 
the  powers  of  the  ancient  kings.  In  order  to  keep  in  fub- 
jedtion  a country  difficult  of  accefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
granary  of  corn  ; where  the  genius  of  the  people  (a),  deeply 
tinged  with  fuperftition,  was  ever  wavering,  and  prone  to  change; 
where  there  was  no  plan  of  regular  government,  and,  by  con- 
l'equence,  no  refpedt  paid  To  the  civil  magiftrate  ; it  was  the 
policy  of  Auguftus  to  retain  the  adminiftration,  like  a myftery 
of  ftate,  in  his  own  hands,  and  under  his  own  cabinet  council. 
In  the  prefent  juncture  (b),  Tiberius  Alexander,  a native  of  the 
country,  was  entrufted  with  the  government  of  the  province. 

Africa,  and  the  legions  quartered  there,  were,  ft  nee  the  murder 
of  Clodius  Macer,  grown  indifferent  to  all  modes  of  govern- 
ment. Having  experienced  the  authority  of  an  inferior  mailer, 
they  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  any  prince.  The  two  Mauri- 
tania© (c),  Raffia,  Noricum,  and  Thrace,  with  the  places  com- 
mitted to  the  care"  of  imperial  procurators,  had  no  fixed  prin- 
ciple, no  hatred,  and  no  affection,  but  what  was  infpired  by  the 
force  neareft  at  hand.  They  were  always  united  in  opinion 
with  the  ftrongeft.  The  provinces,  which  were  left  naked  and 
dcfencelefs,  and  Italy  in  particular,  were  open  to  the  firft  invader, 
the  ready  prey  of  any  conqueror.  Such  was  the  fituation  of 
the  Roman  world,  when  Servius  Galba,  in  his  fecond  conlul- 
fhip,  and  Titus  Vinius,  his  colleague,  began  their  year  ; a fatal 
year,  which  brought  them  both  to  a tragic  cataftrophe,  and  the 
commonwealth  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 


XII.  In  a few  days  after  the  calends  of  January,  letters 
arrived  at  Rome  from  Pompeius  Propinquus,  the  procurator  of 
4 Belgic 
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Belgic  Gaul  ( a J,  with  intelligence  of  a revolt  in  Upper  Ger- 
many. The  legions  in  that  quarter,  difregarding  the  obligation 
of  their  oath,  fhook  off  all  obedience,  and  demanded  another 
emperor ; willing,  however,  to  foften  the  violence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and,  for  that  purpofe,  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  fenate,  and  the  Roman  people.  The  ufe  that  Galba 
made  of  this  intelligence  was,  to  haften  the  adoption  of  a fuc- 
ceffor;  a point  which  he  had  for  fome  time  revolved  in  his 
mind,  and  often  difcuffed  with  his  fecret  advifers.  During  the 
few  months  of  his  reign,  no  fubjeCt  had  fo  much  engroffed  the 
public  converfation.  The  people,  always  politicians,  and  fond 
of  fettling  ftate-affairs,  gave  a loofe  to  their  ufual  freedom  of 
fpeech ; and,  befides,  an  emperor  on  the  verge  of  life  made  it 
natural  to  advert  to  the  fucceffion.  Few  were  able  to  think 
with  judgment,  and  fewer  had  the  virtue  to  feel  for  the  public 
good.  Private  views  and  party  connections  fuggefled  various 
candidates.  Different  factions  were  formed,  and  all  intrigued, 
caballed,  and  clamoured,  as  their  hopes  or  fears  directed.  Titus 
Vinius  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  the  public.  He  grew  in 
power  every  day,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people  kept  pace  with 
his  rifing  grandeur.  In  the  fudden  elevation  of  Galba,  this  man 
and  his  adherents,  with  all  the  creatures  of  the  court,  faw  their 
opportunity  to  enrich  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  their  country  ; 
and,  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  facility  of  a weak,  a cre- 
dulous, and  fuperannuated  prince,  they  were  refolved  to  lofe  no 
time.  In  fuch  a period  the  temptation  -was  great,  and  guilt 
might  hope  to  plunder  with  impunity. 
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XIII.  The  whole  fovereign  powTer  was  in  the  hands  of  Titus 
Vinius,  the  conful,  and  Cornelius  Laco,  the  prsefeCl  of  the  prae- 
torian guards.  A third  favourite  foon  appeared  on  the  political 
ftage,  with  a degree  of  influence  not  inferior  to  either  of  the 
Vol.  III.  D former. 
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])  0^0  k former.  1 he  name  of  this  man  was  Icelus  (a),  one  of  the  emperor  V 
freedmen,  lately  created  a Roman  knight,  and,  to  fuit  his  new 
822.  dignity,  honoured  with  the  name  of  Martianus.  The  three  con- 

A . • D.  # # 

69-  ndential  miniflers  were  foon  at  variance.  They  clafhed  in  in— 
terefl,  and,  in  all  inferior  tranfadions,  drew  different  ways 
but  in  the  choice  of  a fucceffor  they  were  divided  into  two 
fadions.  Vinius  declared  for  Marcus  Otho : Laco  and  Icelus 
joined  in  opposition  to  that  meafure,  not  fo  much  to  favour  a 
friend  of  their  own,  as  to  thwart  the  defigns  of  a rival.  Galba 
was  not  to  learn  the  clofe  connection  that  fubfifled  between 
Vinius  and  Otho.  The  bufy  politicians,  who  love  to  pry  into 
every  thing,  and  divulge  all  they  know,  and  all  they  think,  had 
circulated  a report  that  reached  the  ear  of  the  emperor.  Vinius 
had  a daughter,  at  that  time  a widow  ; Otho  was  unmarried, 
and  a match  between  them  would  make  the  minifter  the  father- 
in-law  of  his  future  emperor. 

Galba  refolved  to  ad  with  caution,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
public  welfare.  He  faw  the  fovereign  power  wrefled  out  cf 
the  hands  of  Nero,  but  wrefled  in  vain,  if  transferred  to  a man 
like  Otho ; a flranger,  from  his  earliefl  days,  to  every  fair  pur- 
fuit,  and  in  the  prime  of  manhood  diflinguifhed  by  nothing  but 
riot  and  debauchery.  It  was  his  tafle  for  luxury  and  vicious- 
pieafures  that  firft  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Nero.  He 
vied  with  his  mailer  in  all  kinds  of  diffipation,  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  that  connedion,  became  the  worthy  depofitary,  to 
whom  the  prince  entrufled  the  care  of  his  dearly  beloved  Pop- 
psea  (b j,  till  fucli  time  as  Odavia  was,  by  a divorce,  removed  out  of 
the  way.  But  Otlio’s  fidelity  foon  became  fufpeded.  Nero’s 
jealoufy  .could  not  bear  a rival.  He  fent  his  favourite  com- 
panion to  govern  the  province  of  Lufitania,  and,  under  that 
pretext,  banifhed  him  from  Rome.  It  is  true  that  Otho,  in  the 
5 courfe 
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courfe  of  his  adminiftration,  gained,  by  his  mild  and  courtly 
manners,  no  fmall  degree  of  popularity.  In  the  late  revolu- 
tion, he  was  the  firft  to  efpoufe  the  interefl  of  Galba.  While 
the  war  killed,  he  continued  an  aCtive  partifan,  and,  by  his 
fplendid  appearance,  did  no  fmall  credit  to  the  caufe.  Hence 
his  hopes  of  being  called  to  the  fucceffion.  The  foldiers  fa- 
voured his  pretenfions,  and  the  creatures  of  Nero’s  court  pro- 
rnifed  themfelves,  under  a fovereign  fo  nearly  refembling  their 
mailer,  a return  of  the  fame  vices. 

XIV.  Galba  faw,  with  deep  anxiety,  a dorm  gathering  in 
Germany,  and  where  it  would  burlt  he  could  not  forefee.  Of 
Vitellius  and  his  defigns  no  certain  account  arrived.  The  revolt 
of  the  legions  filled  him  with  apprehenfions,  and  he  repofed  no 
confidence  in  the  praetorian  guards.  The  nomination  of  a fuc- 
ceflor  feemed,  in  fuch  a crifis,  to  be  the  bell  expedient ; and  for 
that  purpofe  he  held  a cabinet  council.  Befides  Vinius  and 
Laco,  he  thought  proper  to  fummon  Marius  Celfus,  conful 
eleCt,  and  Ducennius  Geminus,  the  prasfeCt  of  the  city.  Having 
prefaced  the  bufinefs  in  a fhort  fpeech  concerning  his  age  and 
infirmities,  he  fent  for  Pifo  Licinianus  (a)  \ whether  of  his  own 
free  choice,  or  at  the  mitigation  of  Laco,  remains  uncertain. 
That  minifter  had  lived  in  friendfhip  with  Pifo.  He  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  him  at  the  houfe  of  Rubellius  Plautus,  though 
he  had  now  the  addrefs  to  conceal  that  connection,  affeCting, 
with  public  motives,  to  recommend  a Itranger.  To  this  con- 
dud,  the  fair  efteem,  in  which  Pifo  was  held,  gave  an  appear- 
ance of  fincerity.  Pifo  was  the  foil  of  Marcus  Cralfus  and 
Scribonia,  both  of  illuftrious  defeent.  His  afpeCt  was  grave, 
and  his  deportment  formal ; fuch  as  gave  an  idea  of  primitive 
manners.  By  the  candid  and  impartial  he  was  called  ItriCt  and 
fevere;  by  his  enemies,  morofe  and  fallen.  With  great  ex- 
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cellencies  he  had  a mixture  of  thofe  qualities  that  are  often  the 
fhades  of  eminent  virtue ; but  thofe  very  fhades,  which  feemed 
to  others  too  dark  and  gloomy,  in  the  eyes  of  Galba  were  the 
ftrokes  of  character,  that  gave  Pifo  a call  of  antiquity,  and  made 
him  worthy  to  be  the  adopted  heir  to  the  empire. 


XV.  Galba,  we  are  told,  taking  Pifo  by  the  hand,  addrelfed 
him  in  the  following  manner  : “ If  the  adoption  which  I am 
44  now  to  make,  were,  like  the  aft  of  a private  citizen,  to  be  ac- 
44  knowledged,  as  the  law  Curiata  (a)  directs,  in  the  prefence  of 
44  the  pontiffs,  I ftiould  derive  honour  to  myfelf  from  an  alliance 
44  with  a perfon  defcended  from  the  great  Pompey  and  Marcus 
44  CrafTus  : and,  in  return,  you  would  add  to  the  nobility  of 
44  your  own  family  the  luftre  of  the  Sulpician  and  Lutatian 
44  name.  I now  addrefs  you  in  a more  exalted  character.  It 
44  is  the  emperor  of  Rome  that  fpeaks.  Called  by  the  confent 
44  of  gods  and  men  to  that  high  ftation,  I am  now  determined 
44  in  my  choice  by  your  rare  accomplilhments,  and  the  love  I 
44  feel  for  my  country.  I invite  you  to  the  imperial  dignity  ; 
44  that  dignity  for  which  our  anceflors  led  armies  to  the  field, 
“ and  which  I myfelf  obtained  in  battle.  Without  your  flir  I 
“ now  make  to  you  a voluntary  offer.  For  this  proceeding  I 
44  have  before  me  the  example  of  Auguflus,  who  affociated  to 
44  himfelf,  firfl  his  filler’s  fon  Marcellus,  and  then  Agrippa  his 
44  fon-in-law,  his  grandfons  afterwards,  and,  finally,  Tiberius,  the 
44  fon  of  his  wife.  Auguflus,  indeed,  looked  for  an  heir  in  his 
44  own  family ; I choofe  in  the  bofom  of  the  commonwealth. 
“ If,  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  I could  liflen  to  private  affe&ion, 
44  I have  a numerous  train  of  relations,  and  I have  companions 
44  in  war.  But  it  was  not  from  motives  of  pride  that  I accepted 
44  the  fovereignty  of  the  flate  : ambition  had  no  fhare  in  my 
14  condud.  I brought  with  me  to  the  feat  of  government  an 

44  upright 
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“ upright  intention ; and  that  I now  ad  on  the  fame  principle,  BOOK 

“ may  be  fairly  feen,  when,  in  my  prefent  choice,  I poftpone  v J * 

“ not  only  my  own  relations,  but  even  thofe  of  your  own  fa-  A-8^'.C' 

“ mily.  You  have  a brother,  in  point  of  nobility  your  equal ; 6*. ' 

“ by  priority  of  birth  your  fuperior  ; and,  if  your  merit  did  not 
“ fuperfede  him,  a man  worthy  of  the  higheft  elevation. 

“ You  are  now  at  the  time  of  life,  at  which  the  paffions  fub- 
“ fide.  Your  former  conduct  requires  no  apology.  Fortune 
“ has  hitherto  (b)  frowned  upon  you:  you  muft  now  beware 
“ of  her  fmiles.  Profperity  tries  the  human  heart  with  the 
“ deepeft  probe,  and  draws  forth  the  hidden  charader.  We 
*■  ftruggle  with  adverfity,  but  fuccefs  difarms  us.  I trull,  how- 
“ ever,  that  you  will  carry  with  you,  to  the  higheft  ftation,  the 
“ candour  of  your  mind,,  your  good  faith,  your  independent 
“ fpirit,  and  your  conftancy  in  friendfhip ; virtues  that  exalt  and 
“ dignify  the  human  charader : but  the  arts  of  infidious  men  will 
“ lay  fiege  to  your  beft  qualities,  and  undermine  them  all.  Difli- 
“ mulation  will  deceive  you ; flattery  will  find  admiftion  to  your 
“ heart ; and  felf-intereft,  the  bane  of  all  true  affedion,  will  lay 
“ fnares  to  feduce  your  integrity.  To-day  you  and  I converle 
“ without  difguife,  in  terms  of  plain  fimplicity  : how  will  others 
“ deal  with  us  ? Their  refped  will  be  paid  to  our  fortunes,  not 
M to  ourfelves.  To  talk  the  language  of  fincerity  to  a prince, 

“ and  guide  him  by  honeft  counfels,  is  a laborious  tafk  : to  play 
“ the  hypocrite  requires  no  more  than  to  humour  his  inclina- 
“ tions,  whatever  they  are.  It  is  the  grimace  of  friendfhip  : the 
“ heart  has  no  fhare  in  the  bufinefs. 

XVI.  “If  the  mighty  fabric  of  this  great  empire  could  fub- 
“ fift  on  any  other  foundation  than  that  of  a monarchy,  the 
w glory  of  refloring  the  old  republic  fhould  this  day  be  mine. 

“ But, 
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BOOK  “ 3 ut,  at  my  age,  all  that  remains  for  me  is  to  bequeath  to  the 

6 v ' “ people  an  able  fucceffor  : your  youth  may  give  them  a vir- 

8zh  “ tuous  prince.  Under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  we 
“ were  all  the  property  of  one  family.  By  hereditary  right  the 
“ Roman  world  was  theirs.  The  prince  is  now  elective,  and 
“ the  freedom  of  choice  is  liberty.  The  Julian  and  the  Claudia n 
“ race  are  both  extindt,  and  virtue  may  now  fucceed  by  adop- 
“ tion.  To  be  bom  the  fon  of  a prince  is  the  refult  of  chance  ; 
<x  mankind  confider  it  in  no  higher  light.  The  method  of 
“ adoption  allows  time  to  deliberate,  and  the  public  voice  will 
“ ferve  as  a guide  to  direct  the  judgment  of  the  emperor.  Let 
“ Nero  be  for  ever  before  your  eyes : proud  of  his  long  line 
“ of  anceftors,  and  warm  with  the  blood  of  the  Csefars,  he  did 
u not  fail  by  the  revolt  of  Vindex,  at  the  head  of  a province 
“ naked  and  dilarmed  ; nor  was  he  depofed  by  me,  who  had 
“ only  one  legion  under  my  command : his  own  vices,  his  own 
<£  cruelty  hurled  him  from  his  throne,  no  more  to  trample  on 
“ the  necks  of  mankind.  Of  a prince  condemned  by  a public 
“ fentence,  there  was  till  then  no  example, 

“ As  to  myfelf,  railed  as  I was  by  the  events  of  war,  and 
11  called  to  the  fovereignty  by  the  voice  of  a willing  people,  I 
“ know  what  I have  to  expedt  : envy  and  malice  may  purfue 
“ me,  but  the  glory  of  doing  good  fhall  ftill  be  mine.  After 
“ the  ftorm  that  lately  fhook  the  empire,  you  will  not  wonder 
tl  that  a perfedt  calm  has  not  fucceeded  ; and,  if  two  legions 
a waver  in  their  duty,  your  courage  muft  not  be  difconcerted. 
My  reign  did  not  begin  in  the  halcyon  days  of  peace.  Old 
age,  at  prefent,  is  the  objedtion  urged  againft  me  : but  when  it 
**  is  known  whom  I have  adopted,  I fhall  appear  young  in 
“ my  fuccelfor.  Nero  is  ftill  regretted  by  the  vile  and  profli- 
61  gate ; that  good  men  may  not  regret  him,  it  will  be  ours  to 

“ provide 
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K provide  by  our  future  condudt.  More  than  I have  faid  the  ® O O E 
u time  will  not  admit  ^ if  I have  made  a proper  choice,  I have  v > 

1 1 A.  U.  C 

w difcharged  my  duty.  One  rule,  however,  there  is  worthy  of  s**. 

u your  confideration.  In  all  quellions  of  good  and  evil,  alk  69. 

“ yourfelf,  when  you  was  a fubjedl,  what  did  you  expedt  from 
“ the  prince,  and  what  did  you  wifh  him  to  avoid  ? It  is  not  at 
w Rome,  as  in  defpotic  governments,  where  one  family  towers 
“ above  mankind,  and  their  fubjedts  groan  in  bondage.  You 
“ are  to  reign  over  the  Roman  people  ; a people  whom  no  ex- 
“ treme  will  l'uit ; when  in  full  poffeffion  of  liberty,  enemies 
<c  to  their  own  happinefs  ; when  reduced  to  flavery,  impatient 
<£  of  the  yoke.”  To  this  effedt  Galba  delivered  himfelf,  little 
doubting  but  that  he  was  then  creating  a prince  : the  courtiers 
confidered  it  as  a complete  legal  adt,  and  paid  their  homage  to 
their  future  fovereign. 

XVII.  During  the  whole  of  this  folemn  tranfadlion,  Pifo, 
we  are  told,  never  loll  the  even  tenor  of  his  mind.  From  the 
firlt  moment  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  ; yet,  on  his  part,  no 
emotion  was  feen,  no  fymptom  of  joy,  no  lurprife,  no  confufion. 

He  addrelfed  the  emperor,  now  his  father,  in  terms  of  profound 
refpedt,  and  fpoke  of  himfelf  with  referve  and  modefty.  His 
mien  and  countenance  never  betrayed  the  fmalleft  inward  alter- 
ation. He  behaved  with  the  apathy  of  a man  who  deferved  to 
reign,  but  did  not  defire  it.  The  next  confideration  was,  in 
what  place  the  adoption  Ihouid  be  announced,  in  the  forum 
before  an  alfembly  of  the  people,  in  the  fenate,  or  in  the  camp. 

The  latter  was  thought  moll  eligible  : the  army  would  feel 
the  compliment ; the  affedtions  of  the  foldiers,  though  of  little 
value,  if  purchafed  by  bribery  and  low  intrigue,  are,  notwith- 
ftanding,  when  they  are  gained  by  fair  and  honourable  means, 
always  of  moment,  and  never  to  be  negledted.  Meanwhile, 

the 
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BOO  K the  populace  rufhing  in  crowds  from  every  quarter,  furrounded 
the  palace,  burning  with  impatience  for  the  important  news, 
and  growing  hill  more  eager,  in  proportion  to  the  delay  of  the 
fc>  profound  politicians,  who  affedted  an  air  of  myftery,  when  the 
fecret  had  already  tranfpired. 

XVIII.  On  the  fourth  of  the  ides  of  January  the  weather 
was  uncommonly  tempeftuous,  accompanied  with  heavy  rains, 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  all  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  which 
ufually  alarms  the  fuperftition  of  the  multitude.  In  ancient 
times  this  phenomenon  would  have  been  fufficient  (hzj  to  dif- 
folve  all  public  alfemblies  : but  Galba  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  his  purpofe.  He  proceeded  to  the  camp,  regardlefs  of 
prodigies,  which  he  confidered  as  the  effedt  of  natural  caufes  j 
or,  it  may  be,  that  what  is  fixed  by  fate  cannot  by  human  pru- 
dence be  avoided.  A vaft  conflux  of  foldiers  aflembled  in  the 
camp.  Galba  addrefled  them  in  a fhort  fpeech,  fuch  as  becomes 
the  imperial  dignity.  He  told  them  that,  in  conformity  to  the 
example  of  Auguftus,  and  the  practice  of  the  army,  where  each 
foldier  choofes  his  companion  in  war  (b),  he  had  adopted  Pifo 
for  his  fon.  Fearing  that  his  filence  on  the  fubjedt  of  the 
German  revolt  might  tend  to  magnify  the  danger,  he  added, 
that  the  fourth  and  eighteenth  legions  were,  by  the  artifice  of  a 
few  fadtious  leaders,  incited  to  tumult  and  diforder ; but  then- 
violence  went  no  further  than  words,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but 
they  would  foon  be  fenfible  of  their  error.  Such  was  his  plain 
and  manly  language.  He  added  no  flattering  expreflions,  no 
foothing  hopes  of  a donative.  The  tribunes,  notwithftanding, 
and  the  centurions  and  foldiers,  who  flood  neareft  to  his  perfon, 
raifed  a fhout  of  approbation.  Through  the  reft  of  the  lines  a 
deep  and  fullen  filence  prevailed.  The  men  faw,  with  dis- 
content, that,  on  the  eve  of  a war,  they  were  deprived  of  thofe 
6 gratuities, 
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gratuities,  which  had  been  granted  in  time  of  peace,  and  were  B O^O  K 

now  become  the  foldier’s  right.  The  emperor,  beyond  all  doubt,  » / 

had  it  in  his  power  to  fecure  the  affedions  of  the  foldiers.  A-8U"  C' 
From  a parfimonious  old  man  the  fmallefl  mark  of  liberality 
would  have  made  an  impreffion.  But  in  an  age  that  could  no 
longer  bear  the  virtues  of  the  old  republic,  rigid  oeconomy  was 
out  of  feafon,  and,  by  confequence,  the  word  of  policy. 

XIX.  From  the  camp  Galba  proceeded  to  the  fenate.  His 
fpeech,  like  that  to  the  foldiers,  was  fhort,  unadorned,  and  fimple. 

Pifo  delivered  himfelf  with  gra.ce  and  elegance.  The  fathers 
heard  him  with  attention ; fome  with  real  affedion,  and  others, 
who  in  their  hearts  oppofed  his  interefl,  with  overaded  zeal ; 
while  the  neutral  and  indifferent  (by  far  the  greatefl  number) 
made  a tender  of  their  fervices,  all  with  private  views,  regardlefs 
of  their  country.  This  was  the  only  public  ad  in  which  Pifo  ap- 
peared. In  the  time  that  followed  between  his  adoption  and 
his  death  (an  interval  of  four  days)  he  neither  faid  nor  did  any 
thing  that  merits  the  attention  of  hiflory. 

Affairs  in  Germany  began  to  wear  a gloomy  afped.  Mef- 
fengers  upon  the  heels  of  one  another  came  polling  to  Rome ; 
and  in  a city,  where  men  flood  athirfl  for  news,  and  fwallowed 
the  worfl  with  avidity,  nothing  was  feen  but  hurry  and  con- 
fufion.  The  fathers  refolved  to  treat  by  their  deputies  with  the 
German  legions.  In  a fecret  council  it  was  propofed  that  Pifo 
fhould  fet  out  at  the  head  of  the  embaffy,  that  the  army  might 
have  before  their  eyes  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  and  the  ma- 
jefly  of  the  empire.  It  was  further  thought  advifable  that  Laco, 
the  praefed  of  the  prsetorian  guards,  fhould  accompany  the  de- 
putation.; but  he  declined  the  office.  Nor  was  the  choice  of 
the  ambaffadors  eafily  arranged.  The  whole  was  left  to  Galba’s 
Vol.  III.  E judg- 
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B °T°  K judgment,  and  he  executed  it  with  caprice  and  fhameful  inde- 
\ v > cifion.  Men  were  appointed,  and  removed  ; others  were  fub- 

A.  U.  C.  1 

822.  ' ftituted,  and  changed  again;  fome  excufed  themfelves ; num- 
*9-  bers,  as  fear  or  ambition  prompted,  made  intereft  for  the  pre- 
ference, or  for  permiffion  to  remain  at  home. 

XX.  The  means  of  raifing  money  came  next  under  confi- 
deration.  Various  expedients  were  propofed,  but  none  appeared 
fo  juft  as  that  of  making  reprifals  on  fucli,  as  by  their  rapacity 
impoverifhed  the  commonwealth.  Nero  had  lavifhed  in  pen- 
fions  and  donations  above  two-and-twenty  million  of  fefterces. 
The  men  who  had  enriched  themfelves  by  this  wild  profufion, 
were  allowed  to  retain  a tenth  part  (a)  of  the  plunder,  and  con- 
demned to  refund  the  reft.  But  their  tenth  part  was  no  longer 
in  their  pofleffion.  Prodigal  no  lefs  of  the  public  money  than  of 
their  own,  they  had  fquandered  all  in  riot  and  debauchery. 
They  had  neither  lands,  nor  funds  of  any  kind.  The  wreck  of 
their  fortunes  confifted  of  little  more  than  the  utenfils  of  luxury, 
vice,  and  folly.  To  enforce  a refumption  of  all  enormous 
grants,  a court  of  commiflioners  was  eftablifhed,  confifting  of 
thirty  Roman  knights.  This  tribunal,  odious  on  account  of  its 
novelty,  and  ftill  more  fo  for  its  number  of  officers,  and  the 
fpirit  of  cabal  that  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  bufinefs,  was 
found  vexatious  and  oppreffive.  The  auctioneer  planted  his 
ftaff  in  every  ftreet  ; the  public  crier  was  heard  ; fales  and  con- 
futations were  feen  ; a general  ferment  fpread  through  the  city. 
And  yet  this  fcene  of  diftrefs  was  beheld  with  pleafure.  The 
men,  who  had  been  pillaged  by  Nero,  faw  the  minions  of  that 
emperor  reduced  to  a level  with  themfelves.  About  the  fame 
time  feveral  tribunes  were  difcharged  from  the  fervice.  In 
that  number  were  Antonius  Taurus  and  Antonius  Nafo,  both  of 
the  praetorian  guards ; iEmilius  Pacenfis,  from  the  city  cohorts, 

and 
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and  Julius  Fronto,  from  the  night-watch.  But  this,  fo  far  from  B °^°  :- 

being  a remedy,  ferved  only  to  alarm  and  irritate  the  reft  of  the  ' 

officers.  They  concluded  that  all  were  equally  fufpeCted,  and  ' in. 
that  a timid  court,  not  daring  at  once  to  go  the  length  of  its  69. 
refentment,  would  proceed  to  cull  them  out  man  by  man. 

XXI.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  every  motive  that  could 
inflame  ambition.  In  quiet  times  he  had  nothing  before  him  but 
defpair  ; trouble  and  confufion  were  his  only  fource  of  hope.  His 
luxury  was  too  great  for  the  revenue  of  a prince  (a),  and  his  for- 
tune was  funk  to  the  loweft  ebb,  below  the  condition  of  a private 
man.  He  hated  Galba,  and  he  faw  Pifo  with  an  eye  of  envy.  To 
thefe  incentives  he  added  real  or  imaginary  fears  for  his  own  perfonal 
fafety,  and  in  thofe  fears  he  found  new  motives  for  rebellion. 

“ He  had  felt  the  weight  of  Nero’s  difpleafure  ; and  muft  he  now 
“ wait  for  a fecond  Lufitania  ? Was  he  to  expert,  under  colour 
“ of  friendfhip,  another  honourable  banifhment  ? The  man,  whom 
“ the  public  voice  has  named  for  the  fucceflion,  is  fure  to  be  fuf- 
“ peCted  by  the  reigning  prince.  It  was  that  jealoufy  that  ruined 
“ his  intereft  with  a fuperannuated  emperor ; and  the  fame  nar- 
“ row  motive  would  a£t  with  greater  force  on  the  mind  of  a young 
“ man(^J,  by  nature  harfh,  tvnd  in  his  exile  grown  fierce  and 
“ favage.  Otho  was,  perhaps,  already  doomed  to  deftruCtion. 

“ But  the  authority  of  Galba  was  on  the  decline,  and  that  of  Pifo 
“ not  yet  eftablifhed.  This  was,  therefore,  the  time  to  ftrike 

a fudden  blow.  The  convulfion  of  ftates,  and  the  change 
“ of  mafters,  afford  the  true  feafon  for  courage  and  vigorous  enter- 
“ prife.  In  fuch  a period,  when  inactivity  is  certain  ruin,  and 
“ bold  temerity  may  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  to  linger  in  doubt, 

“ might  be  the  ruin  of  his  caufe.  To  die  is  the  common  lot  of 
“ humanity.  In  the  grave,  the  only  diftinCtion  lies  between  thofe, 

“ who  leave  no  trace  behind,  and  the  heroic  fpirits,  who  tranf- 
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B 0^0  K « mit  their  names  to  pofterity.  And  fince  the  fame  end  awaits 
4 „ > “ alike  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,,  the  man  of  enterprife  will 
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sji.  “ provoke  his  fate,  and  dole  the  fcene  with  glory.” 

69. 

XXII.  The  mind  of  Otho  was  not,  like  his  body  (a),  foft  and 
effeminate.  His  Haves  and  freedmen  lived  in  a courfe  of  luxury, 
unknown  to  private  families.  They  flattered  their  mailer’s  tafte  ; 
they  painted  to  him  in  lively  colours  the  joys  of  Nero’s  court,  and 
the  perpetual  round  of  gay  delights,  in  which  he  had  paffed  his 
days ; they  reprefented  to  him  adultery  without  controul,  the 
choice  of  wives  and  concubines,  and  fcenes  of  revelry  fcarcely 
known  to  Aliatic  princes.  Thefe,  if  he  dared  nobly,  they  repre- 
fented to  him  as  his  own  ; if  he  remained  inactive,  as  the  prize  of 
others.  The  judicial  aftrologers  added  a fpur  to  inflame  his  ardour. 
They  announced  great  events,  and  to  Otho  a year  of  glory.  So- 
ciety has,  perhaps,  never  known  a more  dangerous  peft  than  this 
race  of  impoftors,  who  have  been  ever  ready,  with  vile  infufions,. 
to  poifon  the  hearts  of  princes,  and  to  ftimuiate  ambition  to  its 
ruin  ; a fet  of  perfidious  men,  profcribed  by  law,  and  yet,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  law,  cherifhed  in  fuch  a city  as  Rome. 

It  was  with  this  crew  of  fortune-tellers  that  Poppsea  held  con- 
fultations,  when  fhe  afpired  to  the  imperial  bed.  It  happened  that 
one  of  thefe  pretenders  to  preternatural  knowledge,  a man  of  the 
name  of  Ptolemy,  accompanied  Otho  into  Spain..  He  had  there 
foretold  that  Otho  would  furvive  the  reign  of  Nero ; and,  the 
event  giving  credit  to  his  art,  he  took  upon  him  to  promife.  greater 
things.  He  faw  Galba  on  the  verge  of  life,  and  Otho  in  the 
vigour  of  his  days.  From  that  circumflance,  and  the  currents  of 
popular  rumour,  that  filled  the  city  of  Rome,  this  man  drew  his 
conjectures,  and  ventured  to  announce  Otho’s  elevation  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  Thefe  bodings  were  welcome  to  the  ear  of 

Otho 
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Otlio  : lie  confidered  them  as  the  effect  of  fcicnce,  and  believed  c Oj0  K 
the  whole,  with  that  ere  Uility,  which,  in  a mind  inflamed  with  * v s 
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ambition,  hands  ready  to  receive  the  marvellous  for  reality.  From  -8*i. 
this  time,  Ptolemy  was  the  chief  a&or  in  the  dark  feenes  that  fol-  69- 
lowed.  He  infpired  the  plan  of  treafon,  and  Otho  embraced 
it  with  impetuous  ardour.  The  heart,  that  has  formed  the 
wifh,  and  conceived  the  projedt,  has  feldom  any  fcruple  about  the 
means. 

XXIII.  Whether  this  bold  confpiracy  was  then  firft  ima- 
gined, or  prepared  and  fettled  long  before,  cannot  now  be  known. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  Otho  had  been  in  the  habit  of  court- 
ing the  affe&ions  of  the  army,  and  this,  either  with  a view  of 
being  called  to  the  fucceflion,  or,  if  not,  with  a defign  to  feize  it 
by  force.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
the  common  men  ; on  their  march,  in  the  lines,  at  their  quarters, 
he  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  converfe  freely  with  all ; he  accofted 
the  veterans  by  name,  and,  remembering  their  fervice  under  Nero, 
called  them  his  brother-foldiers;  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
fome  ; he  enquired  after  others,  and  with  his  filtered  and  his  purfe 
was  ready  to  be  their  friend.  In  thefe  difeourfes  he  took  care  to 
mingle  complaints,  and,  with  half-hinted  malignity,  to  glance  at 
Galba.  He  omitted  nothing  that  could  fill  the  vulgar  mind  with 
difeontent.  The  foldiers  were  prepared  to  receive  the  word  im- 
preflions.  Fatiguing  marches,  provifions  ill  fupplied,  and  a plan 
of  rigorous  difeipline  lately  revived,  turned  their  hearts  againd 
the  reigning  prince.  They  had  known  gentler  times,  when,  at 
their  eafe,  they  traverfed  the  lakes  of  Campania,  and  went  on 
failing  parties  to  the  cities  of  Achaia ; but  now  the  feene  was 
changed  to  the  Alps,  the  Pyreneans,  and  long  tra&s  of  country, 
where  they  were  to  march  under  a load  of  armour  fcarce  fup- 
portable. 
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XXIV.  While  the  minds  of  the  foldiers  were,  by  thefe 
means,  thrown  into  violent  agitations,  Maevius  Pudens,  a near 
relation  of  Tigellinus,  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Whoever  was 
known  to  be  of  a light  and  verfatile  difpofition,  in  diftrefs  for 
money,  or  fond  of  public  commotions,  this  man  attracted  to 
his  party.  He  fapped  his  way  with  a degree  of  dexterity,  as  un- 
perceived as  it  was  fuccefsful.  As  often  as  Galba  was  enter- 
tained at  Otho’s  houfe,  he  diftributed  to  the  cohort  on  duty  a 
hundred  fefterces  for  every  man,  under  colour  of  an  allowance 
for  their  ufual  convivial  party.  This  generofity,  which  pafled 
under  the  name  of  a largcfs,  was  increafed  by  the  fecret,  but 
well  applied,  bribery  of  Otho  ; who  became  at  laft  a corruptor  fo 
bold  and  open,  that,  when  Cocceius  Proculus,  a foldier  of  the 
body-guard,  was  engaged  in  a litigation  with  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours about  the  boundaries  of  their  refpe&ive  grounds,  Otho 
bought  the  whole  eftate  of  the  adverfe  party,  and  conveyed  it  to 
the  foldier  as  a prefent.  And  yet  thefe  practices  gave  no  jealoufy 
to  the  commander  of  the  prastorian  bands.  To  penetrate  dark 
tranfaitions  was  fo  far  from  being  his  talent,  that  he  could  not  fee 
what  efcaped  no  eye  but  his  own. 


XXV.  Otho  took  into  his  councils  one  of  his  freedmen,  by 
name  Onomaftus.  This  man  was  chofen  to  conduit  the  enter- 
prise. He  feleited  for  his  accomplices,  Barbius  Proculus,  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  bear  the  watch-word  to  the  night-guard,  and  one 
Veturius,  his  chofen  afiiftant.  Otho  founded  them  apart;  and 
finding  them  fit  inftruments  for  his  purpofes,  fubtle,  dark,  and 
refolute,  he  loaded  them  both  with  prefents,  and  difmifled  them  with 
a fum  of  money,  to  be  employed  in  bribing  the  reft  of  the  guards. 
In  this  manner,  two  foldiers  undertook  to  difpofe  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  what  they  undertook,  they  dared  to  execute.  A 
few  only  were  confcious  of  the  plot.  The  reft,  though  held  in 
7 fufpenfe, 
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fufpenfe,  were  managed  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  they  flood  in 
readinefs,  as  foon  as  the  blow  was  flruck,  to  fecond  the  confpira- 
tors.  The  foldiers  of  note  were  told,  that  having  been  diftin- 
guifhed  by  Nymphidius,  they  lived  in  danger,  fufpeUed,  and 
expofed  to  the  refentment  of  Galba.  The  lofs  of  the  donative,  fo 
often  promifed,  and  dill  withheld,  was  the  topic  enforced,  to 
irritate  the  minds  of  the  common  men.  Numbers  lamented  the 
lofs  of  Nero,  and  the  agreeable  vices  of  that  diffolute  reign.  All 
were  averfe  from  the  new  plan  of  difcipline,  and  the  idea  of  a 
further  reform  diffufed  a general  terror. 


XXVI.  The  fpirit  of  difaffe&ion  fpread,  as  it  were  by  con- 
tagion, to  the  legions  and  the  auxiliary  troops,  all  fufficiently 
agitated  by  the  revolt  in  Germany.  The  vile  and  profligate  were 
ready  for  any  mifchief,  and  among  the  few  of  fober  conduCt,  in- 
activity was  no  better  than  treafon  in  difguife.  The  confpirators 
faw  their  advantage,  infomuch  that,  on  the  day  enfuing  the  ides 
of  January,  they  formed  a refolution  to  take  Otho  under  their 
care,  as  he  returned  from  fupper,  and,  without  further  delay,  pro- 
claim him  emperor.  This  project,  however,  did  not  take  effect. 
In  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  the  confufion  infeparable  from 
it,  no  man  could  anfwer  for  the  confequences.  The  city  was  full 
of  foldiers;  and  among  men  inflamed  with  liquor,  no  union,  no 
concerted  meafure,  could  be  expected.  The  traitors  defifted  from 
their  purpofe,  but  with  no  public  motive.  The  general  welfare 
made  no  impreflion  on  men,  who  had  confpired  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fovereign.  What  they  chiefly  feared 
was,  that  the  firft  who  offered  himfelf  to  the  troops  from  Ger- 
many and  Pannonia,  might  by  thofe  ftrangers,  and  in  the  tumult 
of  the  dark,  be  miftaken  for  Otho,  and  faluted  by  the  title  of 
emperor.  The  plot,  thus  checked  for  the  prefent,  began  to 
tranfpire,  and  mud  have  been  by  various  circumftances  brought 

to 
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to  light,  had  not  the  chief  confpirators  laboured  to  fupprefs  all 
appearances  of  lurking  treafon.  Some  fa£ts,  however,  reached 
the  ears  of  Galba;  but  the  folly  of  Laco  explained  every  thing 
away,  and,  by  confequence,  the  emperor  was  lulled  into  fecu- 
rity.  The  praefedt  of  the  guards  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
military  character.  Nothing  could  open  the  eyes  of  a man,  who 
oppoled  every  meafure,  however  excellent,  which  did  not  ori- 
ginate with  himl'elf.  By  the  perverfity  of  his  nature,  he  was 
always  at  variance  with  talents  and  fuperior  judgment. 

XX VII.  On  the  eighteenth  day  before  the  calends  of  Fe- 
bruary, Galba  afTdted  at  a facrifice  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  In 
the  midft  of  the  ceremony,  Umbricius  the  augur,  after  infpedting 
the  entrails  of  the  vidthns,  announced  impending  treafon,  and  a 
lurking  enemy  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  Otho,  who  flood 
near  the  emperor,  heard  this  predidtion,  but  interpreted  it  in 
his  own  favour,  pleafed  with  omens  that  promifed  fo  well  to 
his  caufe.  in  that  moment,  Onomaftus  came  to  inform  him, 
that  his  builders  and  furveyors  were  waiting  to  talk  with  hint 
on  bufinefs.  This,  as  had  been  concerted,  was  a fignal,  that 
the  confpirators  were  ready  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and  ftrike  the 
decifive  blow.  Otho  quitted  the  temple,  having  firfl  told  fuch 
as  wondered  at  his  hidden  departure,  that,  being  on  the  point  of 
purchafing  certain  farm-houfes,  not  in  good  repair,  he  had  ap- 
pointed workmen  to  examine  the  Buildings  before  he  concluded 
his  bargain.  Having  made  that  feigned  excufe,  he  walked 
off,  arm  in  arm,  with  his  frecdman ; and,  palling  through  the 
palace  formerly  belonging  to  Tiberius,  went  diredtly  to  the  great 
market-place,  called  the  Velabrum,  and  thence  to  the  golden 
mile-pillar  (a)  near  the  temple  of  Saturn.  At  that  place  a 
fmall  party  of  the  praetorian  foldiers,  in  number  not  exceeding 
three-and-twenty,  faluted  him  emperor.  The  fight  of  fuch  an 
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infigniiicant  handful  of  men  (truck  him  with  difmay  ; but  his  B 0 0 K 

partifans  drew  their  fwords,  and  placing  him  in  a litter  (bj,  v - j 

carried  him  off  in  triumph.  They  were  joined  in  their  way  by 
an  equal  number,  fome  of  them  accomplices  in  the  treafon  ; 69. 

others,  in  wonder  and  aflonifhment,  hurried  along  by  the 
current.  The  confpirators,  brandifhing  their  fwords,  and  rend- 
ing the  air  with  acclamations,  purfued  their  courfe,  while  num- 
bers followed  in  profound  filence,  determined  to  fee  the  iflfue 
before  they  took  a decided  part. 

XXVIII.  Julius  Martialis,  a military  tribune,  was  at 
that  time  commanding  officer  in  the  camp.  Amazed  at  a trea- 
fon fo  bold  and  daring,  and  perhaps  imagining  that  it  extended 
wider,  he  made  no  attempt  to  oppofe  the  torrent.  His  inac- 
tivity had  the  appearance  of  a confederacy  in  guilt.  The  reft 
of  the  tribunes  and  centurions  fallowed  the  fame  line  of  caution, 
in  their  folicitude  for  their  own  fafety  lofing  all  fenfe  of  honour 
and  of  every  public  principle.  Such,  in  that  alarming  crifis, 
was  the  difpofition  of  the  camp  : a few  feditious  incendiaries 
dared  to  attempt  a revolution ; more  wiffied  to  fee  it,  and  all 
were  willing  to  acquiefce. 

XXIX.  Gal  BA,  in  the  mean  time,  ignorant  of  all  that 
paffied,  continued  in  the  temple,  attentive  to  the  facred  rites,  and 
with  his  prayers  fatiguing  the  gods  of  an  empire  now  no  longer 
his.  Intelligence,  at  length,  arrived  that  a fenator  (who  by 
name  no  man  could  tell)  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  camp. 

Otho  was  foon  after  announced.  The  people  in  crowds  ruffied 
forward  from  every  quarter,  fome  reprefenting  the  danger 
greater  than  it  was,  others  leflening  it,  and,  even  in  ruin,  Hill 
retaining  their  habitual  flattery.  A council  was  called.  After 
due  deliberation,  it  was  thought  advifable  to  found  the  difpo- 
Vol.  III.  F fitions 
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K fitions  of  the  cohort  then  on  duty  before  the  palace,  but  without 
-j  the  interpofition  of  Galba.  His  authority  was  to  be  referved 
for  the  laft  extremity.  Pifo  called  the  men  together,  and,  from 
the  fteps  of  the  palace,  addreffed  them  to  the  following  purport : 
44  It  is  now,  my  fellow  foldiers,  the  fixth  day  fince  I was  made 
44  by  adoption  prefumptive  heir  to  this  great  empire.  Whether 
44  I was  called  to  a poll  of  honour,  or  of  danger,  wras  more  than 
“ I could  then  forefee.  The  offer  was  honourable,  and  I ac- 
44  cepted  it ; with  what  advantage  to  my  own  family  in  parti- 
44  cular,  or  to  the  commonwealth  at  large,  it  wull  be  yours  to 
determine.  For  myfelf,  I have  nothing  to  fear.  Trained 
in  the  fchool  of  adverfity,  I now  perceive  that  the  fmiles  are 
44  no  lefs  dreadful  than  the  frowns  of  fortune.  But  for  myfelf 
<4  I feel  no  concern  : I feel  for  the  fituation  of  an  aged  father ; 
44  I feel  for  the  fenate ; I feel  for  my  country.  The  lot  of  all 
44  three  will  be  grievous,  whether  we  fall  this  day  by  the  hands 
44  of  affaffins,  or,  wfflich  to  a generous  mind  is  no  lefs  afflicting, 
44  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  fhed  the  blood  of  our  fellow  citi- 
44  zens.  In  the  late  revolution,  it  was  matter  of  joy  to  all  good 
44  men,  that  the  city  was  not  difcoloured  with  Roman  blood, 
44  and  that,  without  civil  difcord,  the  reins  of  government 
44  palled  into  other  hands.  To  fecure  the  fame  tranquillity 
44  was  the  object  of  the  late  adoption.  By  that  meafure,  Galba 
44  had  reafon  to  think  that  he  clofed  the  fcene  of  war  and  civil 
44  commotion. 


XXX.  44  I WILL  neither  mention  the  nobility  of  my  birth, 
44  nor  claim  the  merit  of  moderation.  I arrogate  nothing  to 
44  myfelf.  In  oppofition  to  Otho  there  is  no  neceffity  to  call 
44  our  virtues  to  our  aid.  The  vices  of  the  man,  even  then, 
44  when  he  was  the  friend,  or  rather  the  pander  of  Nero,  wrere 
44  the  ruin  of  his  country.  In  thofe  vices  he  places  all  his  glory. 
7 44  And 
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And  fhall  a life  of  debauchery,  fhall  that  effeminate  air,  and  0 0 K 

**  that  loft  folicitude  (a)  for  gay  apparel,  give  an  emperor  to  the  — ' 

“ Roman  world?  They,  who  fulfer  profufion  to  pafs  for  libe-  '822. 

“ rality,  will  in  time  perceive  their  error.  Otho  may  fquander,  <0. 

“ but  to  bellow  is  not  in  his  character.  What  think  you  are 
•“  the  objefts  that  now  engrofs  his  thoughts  ? What  are  his 
“ views  ? What  does  he  aim  at  ? Scenes  of  luxury,  lawlefs  gra- 
4‘  tifications,  caroufing  feftivals,  and  the  embraces  of  lalcivious 
“ women,  are  the  imaginations  of  his  heart.  7 hefe  with  him 
“ are  imperial  pleafures,  the  rights  of  fovereignty.  The  joy 
“ will  be  his : it  will  be  yours  to  blufh  for  your  new  mailer. 

“ In  the  whole  catalogue  of  thofe  daring  ufurpers,  who  by  their 
u crimes  have  rifen  to  power,  is  there  an  inltance  of  one  who 
“ made  atonement  by  his  virtues  ? Is  there  a man  who  gained 
li  an  empire  by  iniquity,  and  governed  it  with  moderation  ? 

<c  Galba  was  raifed  by  the  voice  of  a willing  people  to  his 
prefent  fituation : his  inclination,  and  your  confent,  have  added 
u me  to  the  line  of  the  Caffars.  But  after  all,  if  the  common- 
“ wealth,  the  fenate,  and  the  people,  are  no  better  than  mere 
“ empty  names,  yet  let  me  afk  you,  my  fellow  foldiers,  will 
“ you  fuffer  a lawlefs  crew  to  overturn  the  government  ? From 
u the  word;  and  mod  abandoned  of  mankind  will  you  receive 
“ an  emperor  ? The  legions,  it  is  true,  have  at  different  times 
“ mutinied  againft  their  generals  ; but  your  fidelity  has  never 
“ been  queftioned.  Nero  abdicated  ; you  did  not  defert  him. 

Fie  fell  without  your  treachery.  And  fhall  thirty  ruffians — 

“ thirty  did  I fay  ? Their  number  is  lefs.  Shall  a wretched  hand- 
u full  of  vile  confpirators,  whom  no  man  would  fuffer  to  vote 
“ in  the  choice  of  a tribune  or  centurion,  difpofe  of  the  Roman 
£{  empire  at  their  will  and  pleafure  ? Will  you  efiablilh  Inch  a 
u precedent  ? And,  by  eftablilhing  it,  will  you  become  accom- 
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— v > a confulion  and  anarchy  will  be  the  fatal  confequence  : Galba 

a.  v.  e. 

“ may  fall,  and  I may  perifti  with  him ; but  the  calamities  of  a 
fi9-  “ civil  war  mull  remain  for  you.  By  murdering  your  prince 
“ you  may  earn  the  wages  of  iniquity ; but  the  reward  of  virtue 
“ will  not  be  lefs.  Judge  which  is  beft,  a donative  for  your 
“ innocence,  or  a largefs  for  murder  and  rebellion.” 

XXXI.  During  this  harangue,  the  foldiers  belonging  to  the 
guard  withdrew  from  the  place.  The  reft  of  the  cohort  lhewed 
no  fign  of  difcontent.  Without  noife  or  tumult,  the  ufual  in- 
cidents of  fedition,  they  difplayed  their  colours  according  to  the 
military  cuftom,  and  not,  as  was  imagined  afterwards,  with  a 
defign  to  cover,  by  falfe  appearances,  a fettled  plan  of  treachery 
and  revolt.  Celfus  Marius  wras  fent  to  ufe  his  influence  with 
the  forces  from  Illyrium,  at  that  time  encamped  under  the 
portico  of  Vipfanius  (a).  Orders  were  likewife  given  to  Amu- 
lius  Serenus  and  Domitius  Sabinus,  two  centurions  of  the  firft 
rank,  to  draw  from  the  temple  of  Liberty  the  German  fol- 
diers, quartered  in  that  place.  The  legion,  draughted  from  the 
marines,  was  not  to  be  trufted.  They  had  feen,  on  Galba’s  entry 
into  Rome,  a cruel  maffiacre  of  their  comrades,  and  the  l'urvivors, 
with  minds  exafperated,  panted  for  revenge.  At  the  fame  time, 
Cetrius  Severus,  Subrius  Dexter,  and'  Pompeius  Longinus,  three 
military  tribunes,  made  the  beft  of  their  way  to  the  prastorian 
camp,  with  an  intention,  while  the  ferment  vras  ftill  recent,  and 
before  a general  flame  was  kindled,  to  mould  the  minds  of  the 
men  to  a pacific  temper.  Subrius  and  Cetrius  were  repulfed 
with  menaces.  Longinus  was  roughly  handled.  The  foldiers 
took  away  his  weapons,  unwilling  to  liften  to  a man,  whom  they 
confidered  as  an  officer  promoted  out  of  his  turn,  by  the  favour 
of  Galba,  and,  for  that  reafon,  faithful  to  his  prince.  The  ma- 
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rine  legion,  without  hefitation,  joined  the  praetorian  malecontents.  B O^O  K 

The  detachment  from  the  Illyrian  army  caught  the  infection,  ' v > 

and  obliged  Celfus  to  retire  under  a fhower  of  darts.  The  ve-  8 2. 
terans  from  Germany  remained  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe.  69- 
They  had  been  fent  by  Nero  to  Alexandria ; but,  being  recalled 
in  a fhort  time  afterwards,  they  returned  to  Rome  in  a didreffed 
condition,  worn  out  with  toil,  and  weakened  by  ficknefs  during 
their  voyage.  Galba  attended  to  their  wants,  and,  in  order  to 
recruit  their  drength,  adminidered  feafonable  relief.  The  fob 
diers  felt  the  generofity  of  the  prince,  and  gratitude  was  not  yet 
effaced  from  their  minds. 

XXXII.  The  populace,  in  the  mean  time,  with  a crowd  of 
Haves  intermixed,  rufned  into  the  palace,  demanding  vengeance 
on  the  head  of  Otho,  and  his  partii'ans.  The  clamour  was  loud 
and  diffonant,  like  that  of  a rabble  in  the  circus  or  amphitheatre, 
roaring  for  the  public  fports,  or  fome  new  Ipedlacle.  The  whole 
was  conducted  without  principle,  without  judgment,  or  fince- 
rity  ; and,  before  the  clofe  of  day,  the  fame  mouths  were  open 
to  bawl  for  the  reverie  of  what  they  defired  in  the  morning. 

To  be  ready  with  fhouts  and  vociferation,  let  who  will  be  the 
reigning  prince,  has  been  in  all  ages  the  zeal  of  the  vulgar. 

Galba,  in  the  mean  time,  balanced  between  two  oppofite  opi- 
nions. Titus  Vinius  was  for  his  remaining  in  the  palace; 
u The  Haves,”  he  faid,  “ might  be  armed,  and  all  the  avenues 
“ fecured.  The  prince  Hiould  by  no  means  expofe  himfelf  to  a 
“ frantic  mob.  Due  time  fhould  be  allowed  for  the  feditious  to 
“ repent,  and  for  good  men  to  form  a plan  of  union,  and  con- 
“ cert  their  meafures.  Crimes  fucceed  by  hurry  and  fudden  dif- 
u patch  : honed:  counfels  gain  vigour  by  delay.  Should  it  be 
“ hereafter  proper  to  Tally  forth,  that  expedient  would  be  dill 
a in  referve  j but  if  once  hazarded,  the  error  would  be  feen  too 

“ late. 
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late.  The  prince,  in  that  cafe,  would  be  in  the  power  of  his 


“ enemies.” 


XXXIII.  It  was  argued  on  the  other  hand,  “ that  the  exi- 
“ gence  called  for  vigorous  meafures.  Before  the  confpiracy  of 
“ a few  traitors  gained  an  acceflion  of  ftrength,  one  brave  exer- 
“ tion  might  prove  decifive.  Confront  the  danger,  and  Otho 
“ will  fhrink  back  with  terror  and  difmay.  It  is  not  long  fince 
tc  he  went  forth  by  health.  He  has  been  joined  by  a few  in- 
tc  cendiaries,  and  hurried  away  to  a camp;  where  no  plan  is 
“ fettled  ; but  now,  while  Galba’s  friends  remain  inactive,  he 
“ affumes  the  fovereign,  and  has  time  to  learn  how  to  play  his 
“ part.  And  fhall  we  linger  here  in  cold  debate,  till  the  ufurper, 
“ having  maftered  the  camp,  comes  forth  to  invade  the  forum, 
u and,  under  the  eye  of  a lawful  prince,  afcends  the  capitol  ? 
“ In  the  mean  time,  muft  our  valiant  emperor  remain  trembling 
in  his  palace,  while  his  warlike  friends  barricade  the  doors, 
preparing,  with  heroic  refolution,  to  hand  a fiege  ? But,  it 
l'eems,  the  flaves  are  to  be  armed ; and  they,  no  doubt,  will 
render  effedhial  fervice,  efpecially  if  we  negledt  the  people  now 
ready  to  fupport  our  caufe,  and  fuffer  their  indignation  to 
evaporate  without  {hiking  a blow.  What  is  dilhonourable  is 
“ always  dangerous.  If  v,Te  muft  fall,  let  11s  bravely  meet  our 
“ fate.  Mankind  will  applaud  our  valour,  and  Otho,  the  author 
“ of  our  ruin,  will  be  the  objedt  of  public  deteftation.”  Vinius 
maintained  his  former  opinion.  Laco  cppofed  him  with  warmth, 
and  even  with  violent  menaces.  In  this  Icelus  was  the  lecret 
prompter.  That  favourite  hated  the  conful,  and,  in  a moment 
big  with  danger,  chofe  to  gratify  a little  and  a narrow  fpirit  at 
the  expence  of  the  emperor  and  the  public. 


it 
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fpecious  and  mod  prudent  advice.  Pifo,  notwithflanding,  was  B K 

fent  forward  to  the  camp.  The  prefence  of  a young  man  of  v v ' 

high  expectation,  and  lately  called  to  the  firft  honours  of  the 
ftate,  might  give  a turn  to  the  pafiions  of  the  army.  He  was  g9- 
befides  coniidered  as  the  enemy  of  Vinius.  If,  in  fad,  he  did 
not  hate  him,  the  enemies  of  the  minifter  wifhed  it,  and  malice, 
imputed  to  the  mind  of  man,  is  eafily  believed  to  be  a natural 
paffion.  Pifo  was  hardly  gone  forth,  when  a rumour  prevailed 
that  Otho  was  flam  in  the  camp.  The  report  at  firft  was  vague 
and  uncertain,  but,  like  all  important  lies,  gathered  as  it  went, 
and  grew  into  credit.  It  was  confirmed  by  men,  who  averred 
that  they  were  eye-witnefles  on  the  fpot,  and  faw  the  blow  given. 

The  tale  was  welcome  to  a great  many,  and  the  credulous  fwal- 
lowed  it  without  further  enquiry.  It  was  afterwards  thought  to 
be  a political  lie,  framed  by  Otho’s  friends,  who  mingled  in  the 
crowd  in  order  to  entice  Galba  from  his  palace. 

XXXV.  The  city  refounded  with  acclamations.  Not  only 
the  vulgar  and  ignorant  multitude  were  tranfported  beyond  all 
bounds,  but  the  knights  and  fenators  were  hurried  away  with  the 
torrent ; they  forgot  their  fears ; they  rallied  to  the  emperor’s 
prefence ; they  complained  that  the  puniftnnent  of  treafon  was 
taken  out  of  their  hands.  The  men,  who,  as  it  appeared  foon 
after,  were  the  moft  likely  to  fhrink  from  danger,  difplayed  their 
zeal  with  oftentation ; lavifh  of  words,  yet  cowards  in  their 
hearts.  No  man  knew  that  Otho  was  flain,  vet  all  averred  it 
as  a fad.  In  this  fituation,  wanting  certain  intelligence,  but 
deceived  by  his  courtiers,  Galba  determined  to  go  forth  from  his 
palace.  He  called  for  his  armour.  The  weight  was  too  much 
for  his  feeble  frame,  and,  in  the  throng  that  gathered  round  him, 
finding  himfelf  overpowered,  he  defired  to  be  placed  in  a litter. 

Before  he  left  the  palace,  Julius  Atticus,  a foklier  of  the  body 

guard, 
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guard  accofted  him  with  a bloody  fword  in  his  hand,  crying 
aloud,  “ In  me  you  fee  the  flayer  of  Otho : it  was  I that  killed 
him.”  Galba  calmly  anfwered  (a).  Who  gave  you  orders? 
Such  was  the  fpirit  of  the  man,  even  in  the  lait  extremity,  ftill 
determined  to  reprefs  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  foldiers ; by  their 
infolence  undifmayed,  by  their  flattery  never  foftened. 


XXXVI.  Meanwhile,  the  praetorian  guards  threw  off  the 
mafk,  and  with  one  , voice  declared  for  Otho.  They  ranged 
themfelves  in  a body  round  his  perfon,  and,  in  the  ardour  of 
their  zeal,  placed  him,  amidft  the  ftandards  and  eagles,  on  the 
very  tribunal  where,  a little  before,  flood  the  golden  ftatue  (a) 
of  Galba.  The  tribunes  and  centurions  were  not  fuffered  to 

approach.  The  common  foldiers,  having  no  kind  of  confidence 
in  their  officers,  gave  the  word  to  watch  the  motions  of  all  in 
any  rank  or  command.  The  camp  refounded  with  fhouts  and 
mutual  exhortations,  not  with  that  faint-hearted  zeal  which 
draws  from  the  mob  of  Rome  their  feeble  acclamations,  but  with 
one  mind,  one  general  impulfe,  all  concurred  in  fupport  of 
their  new  emperor.  The  praetorians  were  almoft  frantic  with 
joy.  They  embraced  their  comrades  as  they  faw  them  advancing 
forward  ; they  clafped  their  hands ; they  led  them  to  the  tri- 
bunal; they  repeated  the  military  oath  (b),  and  adminiftered  it 
to  all.  They  recommended  the  prince  of  their  own  choice  to  the 
affections  of  the  men,  and  the  men,  in  their  turn,  to  the  favour 
of  the  prince.  Otho,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing  that  could 
conciliate  the  affeCtions  of  the  multitude.  He  paid  his  court 
to  the  rabble  with  his  hands  outftretched,  bowing  lowly  down, 
and,  in  order  to  be  emperor,  crouching  like  a flave.  The 
marine  legion  did  not  helitate  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity. 
By  that  event  Otho  felt  himfelf  infpired  with  uncommon  ardour. 
Having  hitherto  tampered  with  the  foldiers  man  by  man,  he 
4 judged 
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judged  right  to  addrefs  them  in  a body.  He  took  his  ftation 

on  the  rampart  of  the  camp,  and  lpoke  to  the  following  effect : ' — ■— * 

822. 

A.  D. 

XXXVII.  44  In  what  light,  my  fellow  foldiers,  Iliall  I now  <>9. 

44  confider  myfelf?  In  what  chara&er  muft  I addrefs  you?  A 
44  private  man  I cannot  call  myfelf,  for  you  have  bellowed  upon 
44  me  the  title  of  prince:  but  can  I affirm  e that  title,  while  ano- 
44  ther  is  ftill  in  polfeffion  of  the  fovereign  power  ? In  what  de- 
“ fcription  you  yourfelves  are  to  be  clalfed,  is  to  me  matter  of 
44  doubt ; and  muft  remain  fo,  till  the  queftion  is  decided,  Whc- 
44  ther  you  have  in  your  camp  the  emperor  of  Rome,  or  a 
44  public  enemy  ? You  have  heard  the  cry  that  has  gone  forth  : 

44  the  lame  voice  that  demands  vengeance  on  me,  calls  aloud 
44  for  your  deftrudtion.  With  my  life  your  fate  is  interwoven. 

44  We  muft  live  or  perilh  together.  There  is  no  alternative. 

44  The  humanity  of  Galba  is  well  known  to  us  all.  Perhaps, 

44  even  while  I fpeak,  he  has  pronounced  our  doom.  To  yield 
44  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  will  be  an  eafy  talk  to  him,  who- 
44  without  a requeft,  of  his  own  free  will,  in  cold  blood,  could 
44  give  to  the  edge  of  the  fword  fo  many  thoufand  innocent  fol- 
44  diers,  all  deftroyed  in  one  inhuman  maflacre.  My  heart  re- 
“ coils  with  horror,  when  I refiedt  on  the  difaftrous  day,  when 
44  he  made  his  public  entry  into  the  city.  After  receiving  the 
44  fubmiflion  of  the  foldiers,  with  unheard-of  treachery  he  or- 
44  dered  the  whole  body  to  be  decimated  (a)  ; and,  in  the  view 
44  of  the  people,  exhibited  a fcene  of  blood  and  horror.  Thele 
44  are  the  exploits  of  Galba,  and  this  his  only  victory.  With 
44  thefe  inaufpicious  omens  he  entered  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
44  what  has  been  fince  the  glory  of  his  reign  ? Obultronius  Sa- 
44  binus  and  Cornelius  Marcellus  have  been  murdered  in  Spain; 

44  Betuus  Chilo  in  Gaul;  Fonteius  Capito  in  Germany;  and 
44  Clodius  Maeer  in  Africa.  Add  to  thefe  Cingonius  Varro, 

Vol.  III.  G 44  butchered 
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B CTO  K «■  butchered  on  his  march,  Turpilianus  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 

ki .. “ and  Nymphidius  in  the  camp.  Is  there  a province,  is  there 

822.  “ in  any  part  of  the  empire  a fingle  camp,  which  he  has  not 

69.  “ defiled  with  blood  ? This,  he  will  tell  you,  is  a reform  of  the 

“ army.  In  his  language,  murder  is  a legal  remedy : what 
“ all  good  men  agree  to  call  a deed  of  barbarity,  pafles  with 
“ him  for  a correction  of  abufes.  Under  fpecious  names  he 
<l  confounds  the  nature  of  things  : cruelty  is  juftice,  avarice  is 
“ oeconomy,  and  maifacre  is  military  difcipline.  Since  the  death 
“ of  Nero,  not  more  than  feven  months  have  elapfed ; and,  in 
“ that  time,  Icelus  his  freedman  has  amafied,  by  plunder,  more 
“ enormous  wealth,  than  the  Polycleti  (b),  the  Vatinii,  the  Elii, 
“ and  the  Haloti  were  able  to  do  in  the  whole  courfe  of  that 
“ emperor’s  reign.  Even  Titus  Vinius,  if  he  himfelf  had  feized 
u the  empire,  would  have  had  the  grace  to  blufh  at  fuch  enor- 
“ mities  ; nor  fhould  we  have  groaned  under  fuch  a load  of  op- 
“ preffion.  Though  no  higher  than  a private  citizen,  he  plun- 
“ ders  without  remorfe ; he  feizes  our  property,  as  if  we  were 
“ his  Haves ; and  he  defpifes  us  as  the  fervants  of  another 
“ mafter.  His  houfe  alone  (c)  contains  wealth  fufficient  to  dif- 
“ charge  the  donative  every  day  promifed,  but  promifed  merely 
“ to  infult  you. 

XXXVIII.  “ That  your  hopes  of  better  times  may  never 
“ fucceed,  Galba  has  taken  care,  by  his  choice  of  a fucceffor, 
“ to  entail  upon  you  endlefs  mifery.  He  has  adopted  a man, 
“ from  whom  you  can  have  nothing  to  exped  ; a man  recalled 
“ from  banifliment,  in  his  temper  dark  and  gloomy,  hardened 
u in  avarice,  the  counterpart  of  the  emperor  himfelf.  You  re- 
“ member,  my  fellow  foldiers,  the  day  on  which  that  adoption 
“ was  made  ; a day  deformed  with  ftorms  and  tempefts,  when 
i(  the  warring  elements  announced  the  awful  difpleafure  of  the 

“ gods. 
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gods.  The  fenate  and  the  people  are  now  of  one  mind. 
“ They  depend  upon  your  valour.  It  is  your  generous  ardour 
“ that  muft  give  vigour  and  energy  to  our  prefent  enterprile. 
“ Without  your  aid,  the  heft  defigns  muft  prove  abortive.  It 
“ is  not  to  a war,  nor  even  to  danger,  that  I am  now  to  conduct 
w you  : the  armies  of  Rome  are  on  our  fide.  The  fingle  cohort 
“ remaining  with  Galba  is  compoied  of  citizens,  not  of  foldiers ; 
“ they  are  gowned,  not  armed  ; they  do  not  ftand  forth  in  his 
“ defence  ; they  detain  him  as  their  prifoner.  When  they  fee 
“ you  advancing  in  firm  array,  and  when  my  fignal  is  given, 
“ the  only  ftruggle  will  be,  who  fhall  efpoufe  my  caufe  with 
u the  greateft  ardour.  The  time  forbids  all  dull  delay : we  have 
w undertaken  bravely,  but  it  is  the  ifl'ue  that  muft  juftify  the 
“ meafure,  and  crown  us  with  applaufe.”  Having  doled  his 
harangue,  he  ordered  the  magazine  of  arms  to  be  thrown  open. 
The  foldiers  feized  their  weapons ; they  paid  no  regard  to  mili- 
tary rules ; no  diftindion  wras  obferved ; the  praetorians,  the 
legions,  and  the  auxiliaries  crowded  together,  and  Ihields  and 
helmets  were  fnatched  up  in  a tumultuary  manner.  No  tribune, 
no  centurion  was  allowed  to  give  orders.  Each  man  was  his 
own  commanding  officer,  while  the  friends  of  difcipline  flood 
aftonifhed  at  the  fcene  of  wild  confufion.  The  evil-minded  faw 
with  pleafure  that  the  regulars  wrere  offended,  and  in  that  fen- 
timent  found  a new  motive  to  increafe  the  diforder. 


a.  u.  c. 
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XXXIX.  The  number  of  the  rebels  increafed  every  moment, 
and  their  noife  and  clamour  reached  the  city  of  Rome.  Pifo 
did  not  think  it  advifable  to  proceed  to  the  camp.  He  met 
Galba,  wffio  had  left  the  palace,  on  his  way  to  the  forum.  Ma- 
rius Celfus  had  already  brought  alarming  tidings.  Some  advifed 
the  emperor  to  return  to  his  palace ; others  were  for  takino- 
poffeflion  of  the  capitol,  and  the  major  part  for  proceeding  di- 
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redly  to  the  tribunal  of  public  harangues  : numbers  gave  their 
advice,  for  no  better  reafon  than  to  clafh  with  the  opinions  of 
others ; and,  in  the  diftradion  of  jarring  counfels,  the  mif- 
fortune  was,  that  what  ought  to  have  occurred  firft,  was  feen 
too  late.  They  decided  when  the  opportunity  was  loft.  We 
are  told  that  Laco,  without  the  privity  of  Galba,  formed  a deftgn 
againft  the  life  of  Vinius.  The  murder  of  that  minifter,  he 
thought,  would  appeafe  the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  or  it  may  be 
that  he  fufpeded  treachery,  and  thought  him  joined  in  a fecret 
league  with  O'tho  : perhaps  his  own  malice  was  the  motive. 
But  for  this  dark  purpofe  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  was 
convenient : the  fvvord  once  drawn,  there  was  no  knowing  where 
the  fcene  of  blood  would  end.  Mefiengers  arriving  every  mo- 
ment increafed  the  confternation ; the  fpirit  of  Galba’s  friends 
began  to  droop  ; numbers  defcrted  him ; and  of  all  that  zeal, 
which  a little  before  blazed  out  with  fo  much  ardour,  every  fpark 
was  now  extinguifhed. 

XL.  Galba,  in  the  midft  of  a prodigious  conflux  of  people, 
had  not  ftrength  to  fupport  himfelf ; and,  as  the  waving  mul- 
titude was  impelled  different  ways,  he  was  hurried  on  by  the 
torrent.  The  temples,  the  porticos,  and  great  halls  round  the 
forum,  were  filled  with  crowds  of  gazing  fpedators.  The  whole 
prefented  an  awful  fpedacle.  A deep  and  fullen  filence  pre- 
vailed. The  very  rabble  wTas  huflied.  Amazement  fat  on  every 
face.  Their  eyes  watched  every  motion,  and  their  ears  caught 
every  found.  The  interval  was  big  with  terror  ; it  was  neither 
a tumult,  nor  a fettled  calm,  but  rather  the  ftillnefs  of  fear,  or 
fmothered  rage,  fuch  as  often  precedes  fome  dreadful  calamity. 
Qtho  was  ftill  in  the  camp.  He  received  intelligence  that  the 
populace  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and  thereupon  ordered  his  troops 
to  pufti  forward  with  rapidity,  and  prevent  the  impending  dan- 
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ger.  At  his  command  the  Roman  foldiers,  as  if  marching  to  B °j°  lv 
dethrone  an  eaftern  monarch,  a Vologefes,  or  a Pacorus,  and  v- 


difarmed.  They  entered  the  city ; they  dilperfed  the  common 
people  ; they  fpurred  their  horfes  at  full  fpeed,  and,  rufhing  into 
the  forum  fword  in  hand,  trampled  the  fenators  under  foot. 
The  fight  of  the  capitol  made  no  impreflion  ; the  temples,  fane- 
tilled  by  the  religion  of  ages,  could  not  refrain  their  fury ; for 
the  majefty  of  former  princes  they  had  no  refpedt,  and  of  thole 
who  were  to  fucceed,  no  kind  of  dread.  They  rulhed  forward 
to  commit  a deteftable  parricide,  forgetting,  in  their  frantic  rage, 
that  crimes  of  that  atrocious  nature  are  fure  to  be  punilhed  by  the 
prince  that  fucceeds  to  the  fovereign  power. 

XLI.  The  praetorians  no  fooner  appeared  in  fight,  than  the 
ftandard-bearer  of  the  cohort  Hill  remaining  with  Galba  (his 
name,  we  are  told,  was  Attilius  Vergilio)  tore  from  the  colours 
the  image  of  Galba,  and  dallied  it  on  the  ground.  That  fignal 
given,  the  foldiers,  with  one  voice,  declared  for  Otho.  The 
people  fled  in  confternation.  Such  as  lingered  behind  were 
attacked  fword  in  hand.  The  men,  who  carried  Galba  in  a 
litter,  were  ftruck  with  terror.  In  their  fright  they  let  him  fall 
to  the  ground  near  the  Curtian  lake  (a).  His  lafl:  words,  ac- 
cording as  men  admired  or  hated  him,  have  been  varioufly  re- 
ported. According  to  fome,  he  alked,  in  a fuppliant  tone, 
What  harm  he  had  done  ? and  prayed  for  a few  days,  that  he 
might  difeharge  the  donative  due  to  the  foldiers.  Others  afliire 
us,  that  he  prefented  his  neck  to  the  aflaflin’s  flroke,  and  faid 
with  a firm  tone  of  voice,  “ Strike,  if  the  good  of  the  common- 
“ wealth  requires  it.”  To  ruffians  thirfting  for  blood  no  matter 
what  lie  faid.  By  what  hand  the  blow  was  given  cannot  now 


not  their  own  lawful  fovereign,  advanced  with  impetuous  fury 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  an  old  man,  naked  and 
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1 v J others,  to  a fellow  of  the  name  of  JLecanius.  A report  hill  more 

a.  u.  c. 

8 general  has  tranfmitted  down  to  us  the  name  of  Camurius,  a 
6?-  common  foldier  of  the  fifteenth  legion.  This  man,  it  is  faid,  cut 
Galba’s  throat.  The  reft  fell  on  with  brutal  rage,  and,  finding  his 
bread:  covered  with  armour,  dilTevered  his  legs  and  arms.  Nor 
did  the  barbarians  defift,  till  the  emperor  lay  a headlefs  trunk, 
deformed  with  wounds,  and  weltering  in  his  blood. 

XLII.  Titus  Vinius  was  the  next  victim.  The  manner 
in  which  he  met  his  fate  is  likewife  left  uncertain.  Whether 
on  the  firft  aflault  his  utterance  was  fuppreffed  by  fear,  or  whe- 
ther he  had  power  to  call  out,  that  Otho  had  given  no  orders 
againft  his  life,  we  have  now  no  means  of  knowing.  Thofe 
words,  if  really  fpoken,  might  be  an  effort  of  pufillanimity  to 
fave  his  life,  or  they  were  the  confeftion  of  a man,  who  was 
a&ualiy  an  accomplice  in  the  confpiracy.  His  life  and  manners 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  but  he  was  capable  of  joining  in  a par- 
ricide, of  which  his  own  adminiftration  (a)  was  the  principal 
caufe.  He  fell  by  a wound  that  fhattered  the  joint  of  his  knee, 
and,  as  he  lay  ftretched  in  that  condition,  he  was  run  through 
the  body  by  Julius  Cams,  a legionary  foldier.  He  expired  before 
the  temple  of  Julius  Csefar. 

XLIII.  While  the  rebels  were  afling  their  horrible  tragedy, 
the  age  beheld,  in  the  conduct  of  one  man,  a fplendid  example 
of  courage  and  fidelity.  Sempronius  Denfus  was  the  perl'on  ; a 
centurion  of  the  prsetorian  cohort.  Having  been  ordered  by 
Galba  to  join  the  guard  that  efcorted  Pil'o,  he  no  fooner  faw 
a band  of  armed  affaflins,  than  he  advanced  to  oppofe  their  fury, 
brandilhing  his  poignard,  and  exclaiming  againft  the  horrible 
-deed.  With  his  voice,  with  his  hand,  with  every  effort  in  the 
7 power 
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power  of  man,  he  made  a brave  refiftancc,  and  gave  Pifo,  B O^O  K 

wounded  as  he  was,  an  opportunity  of  making  his  efcape.  Pifo  v v * 

reached  the  temple  of  Vefta,  where  a Have  of  the  flate,  touched  szi. 

. . . A.  n. 

with  compaflion,  conduced  him  to  his  own  private  apartment.  69. 
Pifo  lay  concealed  for  fome  time,  not  indebted  to  the  fluidity  of 
the  temple,  nor  to  the  rites  of  religion,  but  flickered  by  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  the  place.  At  length,  Sulpicius  Floras,  who  belonged 
to  a Britifh  cohort,  and  had  been  made  by  Galba  a citizen  of 
Rome,  and  Statius  Murcus,  a prastorian  foldier,  arrived  in  queft 
of  him  by  Otho’s  fpecial  order.  By  thefe  two  men  Pifo  was 
dragged  to  the  veftibule  of  the  temple,  where,  under  repeated 
blows,  he  breathed  his  laft. 

XLIV.  In  the  midft  of  a general  maflacre,  no  murder,  we  are 
told,  gave  fo  much  fatisfadion  to  Otho,  nor  was  there,  among  the 
heads  cut  off  ( a) , one,  at  which  he  gazed  with  fuch  ardent  eyes. 

By  this  event  he  felt  himfelf  relieved  from  all  apprehenlions. 

The  fate  of  Galba  and  of  Titus  Vinius  affected  him  in  a different 
manner.  The  former  brought  to  his  mind  an  idea  of  majefty 
fallen  from  a flate  of  elevation  ; and  the  death  of  the  latter  awak- 
ened the  memory  of  an  early  friendfhip,  and  even  into  a heart 
like  his,  fierce,  cruel,  and  ambitious,  infufed  a ti nature  of  melan- 
choly. When  Pifo  fell,  an  enemy  expired.  Feeling  for  him 
neither  regret  nor  compunction,  he  gave  a loofe  to  joy.  The  three 
heads  were  fixed  on  poles,  and  carried,  amidft  the  enfigns  of  the 
cohorts,  with  the  eagle  of  the  legion,  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome. 

A band  of  foldiers  followed,  ftretching  forth  their  hands,  reeking 
with  blood,  and  boafling  aloud  that  they  gave  the  mortal  wounds, 
or  that  they  were  prefent  aiding  and  abetting  ; all,  with  truth  or 
falfehood,  claiming  the  honour  of  an  atrocious  deed.  No  lefs 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  memorials,  prefented  on  this  occa- 
fion,  by  perfons,  who  claimed  the  reward  of  crimes  committed  on 

that 
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that  dreadful  day,  were  afterwards  found  by  Vitellius ; and  the 
feveral  authors,  after  diligent,  fearch  made  by  his  orders,  were  pu- 
nifhed  with  death,  not  from  motives  of  regard  for  the  memory  of 
Galba,  but  with  the  ufual  policy  of  princes,  who  think,  by  puriifh- 
ing  the  malefactors  of  a former  reign,  that  they  eftablifh  a prece- 
dent, and,  by  the  terrors  of  future  vengeance,  effectually  fecure 
themfelves. 

XLY.  Another  fenate  and  another  people  feemed  now  to 
be  in  poffeffion  of  Rome.  All  preffed  forward  to  the  camp.  You 
would  have  thought  it  a race  of  fervility,  in  which  every  man 
endeavoured  to  outftrip  his  fellow-citizens,  and  be  the  firft  to  pay 
his  court.  They  joined  in  reviling  the  name  of  Galba,  and  all 
applauded  the  conduCt  of  the  foldiers.  They  thronged  round 
Otho,  fawning  to  kifs  his  hand,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  want 
of  fincerity,  playing  the  farce  with  overaCted  zeal.  Otho  was 
not  deficient  in  the  mummery  of  thanks  and  gratitude.  Attentive 
to  all,  and  gracious  to  individuals,  he  took  care  at  the  fame  time, 
by  his  looks  and  aCtions,  to  reftrain  the  foldiers,  who,  by  the  fero- 
city of  their  looks,  feemed  to  threaten  further  mifehief.  Marius 
Celfus,  the  conful  eleCb,  was  the  objeCt  of  their  vengeance.  He 
had  been  the  friend  of  Galba,  and,  in  the  laft  extremity,  con- 
tinued faithful  to  that  unhappy  prince.  His  talents  and  inte- 
grity gave  offence  to  a lawlefs  crew,  with  whom  every  virtue 
was  a crime.  They  demanded  his  immediate  execution.  But 
their  views  were  too  apparent.  The  heft  and  ablefi:  men  in 
Rome  were  doomed  to  deftruCtion  by  a fet  of  men,  who  panted 
to  let  loofe  their  rage,  and  lay  a feene  of  blood,  of  plunder,  and 
devaluation.  Otho  was  not  yet  in  fulnefs  of  power.  His  au- 
thority was  fufficient  to  command  the  perpetration  of  crimes ; 
to  prohibit  them  was  Hill  beyond  him.  The  part  he  affumed  was 
that  of  a man  enraged,  and  bent  on  feme  atrocious  deed.  In 
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that  pretended  fury,  he  ordered  Celfus  to  be  loaded  with  irons, 
as  a man  referved  for  heavier  punifhment,  and  by  that  flratagem 
faved  him  from  deftrudtion. 

XL VI.  The  prsetorians,  from  this  time,  knew  no  controul. 
They  chofe  their  own  prsefeds ; namely,  Plotius  Firmus,  for- 
merly a common  foldier,  railed  afterwards  to  the  command  of 
the  night-guard,  and,  even  during  the  life  of  Galba,  a partifan 
in  favour  of  Otho.  To  him  they  added  Licinius  Proculus,  a 
man  who  lived  in  intimacy  with  Otho,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be 
an  accomplice  in  all  his  dark  defigns.  For  the  office  of  go- 
vernor of  Rome  they  named  Flavius  Sabinus  (a)>  influenced  in 
their  choice  by  their  refpedt  for  the  memory  of  Nero,  who  had 
committed  to  him  the  fame  important  charge.  The  majority 
had  another  motive  : by  concurring  in  this  nomination,  they 
meant  to  pay  a compliment  to  Vefpafian,  the  brother  of  Sabi- 
nus. Their  next  obje£l  was,  to  aboliffi  the  fees  exacted  by  the 
centurions  for  occafional  exemptions  from  duty,  and  for  leave 
of  abfence.  Thefe  fees,  in  fad,  were  an  annual  tribute  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  common  men.  In  confequence  of  this  abufe, 
a fourth  part  of  every  company  was  feen  rambling  about  the 
country,  or  idly  loitering  in  the  very  camp.  The  centurion 
received  his  perquifite,  and  had  no  other  care.  Nor  was  the 
foldier  folicitous  about  the  price  ; he  purchafed  a right  to  be 
idle,  and  the  means  by  which  he  enabled  himfelf  to  defray  the 
expence  gave  him  no  kind  of  fcruple.  By  theft,  by  robbery, 
and  by  fervile  employments,  he  gained  enough  to  enrich  his 
officer ; and  the  officer,  in  return,  fold  a difpenfation  from  labour 
and  the  duties  of  the  fervice.  Whoever  had  hoarded  up  a little 
money,  was,  for  that  reafon,  harafled  with  difcipline,  and  op- 
prefled  with  labour,  till  he  purchafed  the  ufual  indulgence.  By 
thefe  extortions  the  foldier  was  iinpoveriffied,  his  flock  was 
Vol.  III.  H ' e«- 
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B O^O  K exhaufled  ; and  after  a vagabond  life,  his  induftry  relaxed,  and 
v~yy-'-y~'  his  vigour  wafted,,  he  returned  to  the  camp  without  courage,. 

ftrength,  or  money*  By  thefe  pernicious  practices  corruption 
b9.  grew  into  a fyftem.  The  common  men  forgot  all  difcipline  ; 
their  morals  went  to  ruin  ; and,  in  the  natural  progrefs  of  vice, 
all  became  ripe  for  tumult,  infurre&ions,  and  civil  war.  To 
remedy  the  mifehief,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  not  to  alienate  the 
minds  oi  the  centurions,  Otho  undertook  to  pay  an  annuaL 
equivalent  to  the  officers  out  of  his  own  revenue.  This  reform 
was,  no  doubt,  Toth  wife  and  juft.  Good  princes  adopted  it 
afterwards,  and  it  is  now  a fettled  rule  in  the  military  fyftem. 
Laco,  the  late  commander  of  the  praetorians,  was  condemned  to 
an  ifland,  there,  as  was  given  out,  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his- 
days  ; but  a veteran  foldier,  whom  Otho  had  difpatched  for  the 
purpofe,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Martianus  Icelus,  being  of  no 
higher  rank  than  that  of  a manumitted  Have,  died  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner. 

XL VII.  After  the  horrors  of  a day,  fpent  in  guilt,  and' 
blood,  and  carnage,  if  any  thing  could  add  to  the  public  mifery,, 
it  was  the  joy  that  fucceeded  to  that  difrnal  feene.  The  praetor 
of  the  city  (a)  fummoned  a meeting  of  the  fenate.  The  other 
magiftrates  ftrove  to  diftinguiffi.  themfelves  by  the  vileft  adu- 
lation. The  fathers  aflembled  without  delay.  The  tribunitian 
power,  the  name  of  Auguftus,  and  all  imperial  honours  enjoyed 
by  former  princes,  were  by  a decree  granted  to  Otho..  Several 
members  of  that  afiembly  were  confcious  of  having  thrown- 
©dious  colours  on  the  name  and  character  of  their  new  emperor, 
and  hoped  to  expiate,  by  prefent  flattery,  the  bitternefs  of 
former  inve&ives.  Whether  Otho  defpifed  thofe  injurious  re- 
flections, or  ftored  them  in  his  memory  for  future  occafions,  is 
uncertain.  The  Jhortnefs  of  his  reign  has  left  that  matter  unde- 
cided. 
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cided.  He  was  conveyed  in  triumph  to  the  capitol,  and  thence  B 0^0  K. 

to  the  imperial  palace.  In  his  way,  he  faw  the  forum  difco-  ' > 

loured  with  blood,  and  heaps  of  flaughtered  citizens  lying  round  fci*. 
him.  He  granted  leave  to  remove  the  dead  bodies,  and  to 
perform  the  rites  of  fepulture.  The  remains  of  Pifo  were  bu- 
ried by  his  wife  Verania  (b),  and  Scribonianus  his  brother.  The 
lad  duty  to  Titus  Vinius  was  performed  by  his  daughter  Crif- 
pina  (c).  Their  heads,  which  the  murderers  had  referred  for 
fale,  were  found,  and  redeemed  at  a ftipulated  price. 

XLVIII.  Piso  had  well  nigh  completed  the  thirty-firft  year 
of  his  age ; always  high  in  the  efteem  of  the  public,  yet  never 
happy.  Two  of  his  brothers  buffered  a violent  death  ; Magnus, 
by  the  command  of  Claudius,  and  Craffus,  by  the  cruelty  of 
Nero.  He  himfelf  had  paffed  a confiderable  part  of  his  time  in 
banifhment ; an  outlaw  for  fome  years,  and  four  days  a prince.. 

By  the  adoption  of  Galba  he  was  raifed  above  his  elder  brother; 
but,  by  that  preference,  all  he  gained  was  to  be  murdered  firft. 

Titus  Vinius  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-feven  ; a man  of  un- 
fettled principle,  and  various  manners.  His  father  was  of  a prae- 
torian family ; his  grandfather  by  the  maternal  line  was  in  the 
number  profcribed  by  the  triumvirate.  His  firft  campaign,  under 
Calvifius  Sabinus  ( a ),  began  with  difgrace.  The  wife  of  his 
commanding  officer,  prompted  by  wanton  curiofity,  went  by 
night,  in  the  difguife  of  a common  foldier,  to  view  the  fite  and 
difpofition  of  the  camp.  In  her  frolic,  Ihe  went  round  to  vifit 
the  fentinels,  and  the  polls  and  ftations  of  the  army.  Arriving 
at  length  at  the  place  where  the  eagles  were  depofited,  flie  did 
not  fcruple  to  commit  the  aft  of  adultery  on  that  facred  fpot. 

Vinius  was  charged  as  her  accomplice,  and,  by  order  of  Cali- 
gula, loaded  with  irons.  By  the  revolution  which  foon  after 
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B 0^0  IC  happened,  he  regained  his  liberty,  and  from  that  time  role  ta 
' ^ ’ honours.  He  difcharged  the  office  of  prretor,  and  afterwards 

A.  U.  C.  ° . 

commanded  a legion,  free  from  reproach.  His  name,  however,. 
h-  was  foon  after  branded  with  a crime,  which  a common  Have 
would  have  biulhed  to  commit.  Being  a gueft  at  the  table  of 
Claudius,  he  was  charged  with  pilfering  a golden  goblet.  On 
the  following  day,  that  emperor,  to  dillinguiih  Vinius  from  the 
reft  of  his  company,  gave  orders  that  he  ffiould  be  trufted  with 
nothing  better  than  a cup  of  earthen  ware.  Notwithftanding 
this  difgrace,  he  became  proconful  of  Narbon  Gaul,  and  acquitted 
himlelf  in  his  adminiftration  with  diftinguiffied  firmnefs  and 
equal  integrity.  The  friendffiip  of  Galba  placed  him  on  the 
brink  of  a precipice.  Bold  and  prompt  in  adlion,  of  an  enter- 
prifing  genius,  and  undaunted  courage,  he  was  at  the  fame  time 
dark,  fubtle,  and  deceitful.  Qualified  to  fucceed  in  whatever  he 
undertook,  and  by  nature  ready  for  good  or  evil  deeds,  he 
pradtifed  vice  and  virtue  with  alternate  fuccefs  and  equal  ardour. 
His  laft  will,  on  account  of  his  immoderate  wealth,  was  declared 
null  and  void.  That  of  Pifo  was  confirmed  by  his  poverty. 

XLIX.  G alba’s  body,  during  the  night  that  followed  the 
murder,  lay  expofed  to  numberlefs  indignities.  It  was  at  length, 
conveyed  by  Argius,  an  ancient  Have  and  fteward  of  that  unfor- 
tunate emperor,  to  the  private  gardens  of  his  maftcr,  and  there 
depofited  in  an  humble  manner,  without  honour  or  diftin&ion. 
His  head,  in  a mangled  condition,  was  fixed  on  a pole  by  the 
rabble  of  the  camp,  and  fet  up  to  public  view  near  the  tomb  of 
Patrobius,  a Have  manumitted  by  Nero,  and  by  order  of  Galba 
put  to  death.  In  that  fituation  it  was  found  on.  the  following 
day,  and  added  to  the  affies  of  the  body,  which  had  been  already 
committed  to  the  flames.  Such  was  the  end  of  Servius  Galba, 
in  the  feventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  had  feen  the  reign  of 
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five  princes,  and  enjoyed,  during  that  whole  period,  a feries  of  B O^O  K 

profperity ; happy  as  a private  citizen,  as  a prince  unfortunate,  v v * 

Fie  was  defcended  from  a long  line  of  anceflors.  His  wealth  W. 

was  great : his  talents  not  above  mediocrity.  Free  from  vice,  69. 
lie  cannot  be  celebrated  for  his  virtues.  He  knew  the  value  of 
fame,  yet  was  neither  arrogant  nor  vainglorious.  Having  no 
rapacity,  he  was  an  ceconomift  of  his  own,  and  of  the  public 
treafure  careful  to  a degree  of  avarice.  To  his  friends  and  freed- 
men  he  was  open,  generous,  and  even  refigned  to  their  will. 

When  his  choice  was  happily  made,  his  indulgence,  however 
exceflive,  was  at  word  an  amiable  weaknefs  j when  bad  men 
furrounded  him,  his  good-nature  bordered  on  folly.  The  fplen- 
dour  of  his  rank,  and  the  felicity  with  which  he  fleered  through 
the  dangers  of  a black  and  evil  period,  helped  to  raife  the  value 
of  his  character : his  indolence  pafied  for  wifdom,  and  inactivity 
took  the  name  of  prudence.  In  the  vigour  of  his  days,  he  ferved 
with  honour  in  Germany  ; as  proconful  of  Africa,  he  governed 
with  moderation ; and  the  Nethermofl  Spain,  when  he  was  ad- 
vanced in  years,  felt  the  mildnefs  of  his  adminiftration.  While 
no  higher  than  a private  citizen,  his  merit  was  thought  fuperior 
to  his  rank ; and  the  fuffrages  of  mankind  would  have  pro- 
nounced him  worthy  of  empire,  had  he  never  made  the  expe- 
riment. 

L.  In  this  difaflrous  juncture,  while  Rome  was  fhuddering 
with  horror  at  the  late  dreadful  carnage,  and,  from  the  well  known 
vices  of  Otho’s  nature,  men  were  in  dread  of  worfe  evils  flill  to 
come,  difpatches  from  Germany  brought  an  account  of  a new 
ftorm  ready  to  burft  in  that  quarter.  The  revolt  of  Vitellius,  and 
the  armies  under  his  command,  was  no  longer  a fecret.  The 
intelligence  arrived  before  the  death  of  Galba,  but  was  fupprefTed 
by  that  emperor,  that  the  fedition  on  the  Upper  Rhine  might  be 

thought 
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B O IC  thought  the  only  mifchief  that  diflurbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 

' v > empire.  At  length  the  true  hate  of  affairs  was  known,  and  a 

82^.  general  panic  fpread  through  the  city.  Not  only  the  fenators  and 

69-  Roman  knights,  who  had  (fill  fome  fhadow  of  authority,  but  the 

meaner  populace,  mourned  over  the  diffractions  of  their  country. 
All  were  grieved,  to  fee  two  men  of  the  moft  pernicious  charac- 
ters, enervated  by  luxury,  and  abandoned  to  every  vice,  chofen 
bv  fome  fatality  to  be  the  bane  and  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  crimes  and  miferies,  which,  under  the  late  emperors,  were 
one  continued  peftilence,  were  no  longer  the  objects  that  employ- 
ed the  public  mind.  The  civil  wars  were  frefh  in  the  memory 
of  all ; they  talked  of  Rome  befieged  and  taken  by  her  own 
armies ; they  remembered  Italy  laid  wafte,  the  provinces  plun- 
dered, the  battles  of  Pharfalia  and  Philippi,  and  the  liege  of  Mo- 
dena and  Perufia  (a),  two  places  well  known  in  hiffory,  and 
each  of  them  the  fcene  of  public  calamity. 

“ In  thofe  tempeftuous  times,  the  ffruggle,  it  was  obferved, 
<4  lay  between  men  of  illuftrious  character,  and  by  their  conten- 
“ tions  the  Rate  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  even 
then,  under  Julius  Csefar,  the  empire  ftill  furvived  and  flourifh- 
ed.  It  furvived  under  Auguftus,  and  gained  additional  luftre. 
“ Under  Pompey  and  Brutus,  had  their  arms  prevailed,  the  re- 
“ public  would  have  been  once  more  eftablifhed.  But  thofe  men. 
u have  paffed  away.  Otho  and  Vitellius  are  now  the  competitors : 
“ and  for  them,  or  either  of  them,  fhall  the  people  crowd  to  the 
“ temples  ? Muft  they  pray  for  a tyrant  to  reign  over  them  ? 
“ Vows,  in  fuch  a caufe,  were  impious,  fince,  in  a war  between 
u two  deteftable  rivals,  he,  who  conquers,  will  be  armed  with 
14  power  to  commit  ffill  greater  crimes,  and  prove  himfelf  the 
u worft.”  Such  were  the  reafonings  of  the  people.  Some,  who 
law  at  a diftance,  fixed  their  eyes  on  Vefpafian,  and  the  armies 
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in  the  eaft.  They  forefaw  new  commotions  in  that  part  of  the  0^0  K 
world,  and  dreaded  the  calamities  of  another  war.  Vefpafian,  ^ v * 

1 A U C 

they  agreed,  was  in  every  refpect  fuperior  to  the  two  chiefs,  who  %zz. 

now  convulfed  the  hate;  but  even  his  character  (b)  was  rather  69,. 

problematical.  The  truth  is,  of  all  the  princes,  who  to  his  time 
reigned  at  Rome,  he  was  the  only  one,  whom  power  reformed, 
and  made  a better  man. 

LI.  That  the  revolt  under  Vitellius  may  be  feen  in  its  true 
light,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  ftate  the  caufes  that  produced  it.  I 
therefore  go  back  to  the  origin  of  that  event..  After  the  defeat  of 
Julius  Vindexf^J,  and  the  total  rout  of  his  armies,  the  victorious 
legions,  enriched  with  booty,,  grew  wanton  with  fticcefs.  To 
men,  who  without  fatigue  or  danger  had  cl'ofed  a;  lucrative  war, 
the  love  of  enterprife  became  a natural  paflion.  They  preferred 
hoftilities  to  a ftate  of  inaCtion,  and  plunder  to  the  foldier’s  pay. 

They  had,  till  the  late  commotions  called  them  forth,  endured  the 
hardfhips  of  a rigorous  fervice,  in  a bleak  climate  and  a defolate 
country,  where,  even  in  time  of  peace,  difcipline  was  enforced 
with  ftriCt  feverity.  But  difcipline,  they  knew,  would  be  re- 
laxed by  civil  difcord.  In  the  diftraCtions  of  parties,  both  fides 
encourage  licentioufnefs  j and,  by  confequence,  fraud,  corruption, 
and  treachery  triumph  with  impunity.  The  mutinous  foldiers 
were  abundantly  provided  with  arms  and  horfes,  both  for  parade 
and  fervice.  Before  the  late  war  in  Gaul,  they  faw  no  more 
than  the  company,  or  the  troop  of  horfe,  to  which  they  belonged. 

Stationed  at  different  quarters,  they  never  went  beyond  their 
limits,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  kept  the  armies  dif- 
tinCt  and  feparate.  Being  at  length  drawn  together  to  make  head 
againft  Vindex,  they  felt  their  own  ftrength  ; and,  having  tailed 
the  fweets  of  victory,  they  wanted  to  renew  the  troubles,  by 
which  their  rapacity  had  been  fo  amply  gratified.  They  no 

longer 
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B 0^0  K longer  treated  the  Gauls  as  their  allies  and  friends ; they  confi- 
1 v j dered  them  as  enemies,  and  a vanquilhed  people. 

A.  lT.  C. 

S22. 

A 1). 

69.’  In  thefe  hoftile  fentiments  they  were  confirmed  by  fucli  of  the 

Gallic  nation  as  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  The  people, 
on  that  fide  of  the  country,  had  taken  up  arms  againft  Vindex, 
and  his  allies,  whom,  lince  the  death  of  that  chief,  they  chofe 
to  call  the  Galbian  Faction  ; and  now,  by  every  artifice, 
by  infufions  of  their  own  malice,  they  endeavoured  to  kindle  a 
war  between  the  Romans  and  their  countrymen.  The  animofity 
of  the  legions  was  eafily  excited.  The  Sequanians,  the  iEduans, 
and  other  Rates,  according  to  their  opulence,  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  refentment.  The  foldiers  thought  of  nothing  but  towns 
aflaulted  and  carried  by  ftorm,  the  plunder  of  houl'es,  and  the 
defolation  of  the  country.  In  the  heat  of  imagination,  every  man 
anticipated  the  booty  that  was  to  fall  to  his  fhare.  To  their  arro- 
gance and  avarice,  the  never  failing  vices  of  the  ftrongeft,  they 
united  the  indignation  of  men,  who  felt  themfelves  infulted  by 
the  vainglory,  with  which  the  fEduans  and  the  reft  of  the  ob- 
noxious Rates  made  it  their  boaft,  that,  in  defpite  of  the  legions, 
they  had  extorted  from  Galba  a remiftion  of  one  fourth  of  their 
tribute,  and  an  extenfion  of  their  territory.  To  thefe  incentives 
was  added  a report,  artfully  thrown  out  and  readily  believed, 
that  the  legions  were  to  be  decimated,  and  the  beft  and  braveft 
of  the  centurions  to  be  difmilfed  from  the  fervice.  To  increafe 
the  ferment,  tidings  of  an  alarming  nature  arrived  from  every 
quarter,  and,  in  particular,  a ftorm  was  faid  to  be  gathering  over 
the  city  of  Rome.  The  people  of  Lyons,  ftill  faithful  to  the  me- 
mory of  Nero,  and  the  avowed  enemies  of  Galba,  took  care  to  dif- 
feminate  the  worft  reports.  From  that  place,  as  from  the  centre 
of  intelligence,  rumours  conftantly  iflued  : but  the  camp  was  the 
magazine  of  news,  where  invention  framed  the  lie  of  the  day, 
5 and 
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and  credulity  flood  ready  to  receive  it.  The  paffions  of  the  fol- 
diers  were  in  conftant  agitation:  malice  embittered  their  minds, 
and  fear  held  them  in  fufpenfe.  But  they  viewed  their  numbers, 
and  their  courage  revived.  They  found  themfelves  in  force,  and 
in  full  fecurity  laughed  at  the  idea  of  danger. 

LII.  It  was  near  the  calends  of  December  in  the  preceding 
year,  when  Aulus  Vitellius  firft  appeared  in  the  Lower  Germany. 
He  made  it  his  buiinefs  to  review  the  legions  in  their  winter- 
quarters  ; he  reftored  feveral  officers,  who  had  been  degraded, 
and  relieved  others  from  the  difgrace  of  an  ignominious  fentence. 
In  thefe  proceedings  he  afled,  in  fome  inftances,  with  juflice,  in 
others,  with  a view  to  his  own  ambition.  He  condemned  the 
fordid  avarice,  with  which  Fonteius  Capito  granted  or  refufed 
rank  in  the  army.  He  eftablifhed  a fair  and  regular  fyftem  of 
military  promotion,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  foldiers  appeared  to 
exceed  the  powers  ufually  veiled  in  confular  generals.  He  feemed 
to  be  an  officer  of  fuperior  weight  and  grandeur.  Reflecting  men 
faw  the  bafenefs  of  his  motives  (a),  while  his  creatures  extolled 
every  part  of  his  conduCt.  The  profufion,  which,  without  judg- 
mend  or  oeconomy,  lavilhed  away  in  bounties  all  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  fquandered  that  of  others,  was  by  his  fycophants  called 
benevolence  and  generofity.  Even  the  vices,  that  fprung  from 
lull  of  dominion,  were  by  his  creatures  transformed  into  fo  many 
virtues. 

In  the  two  armies  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  there  were, 
no  doubt,  men  well  difpofed,  and  of  lober  condudt ; but  at  the 
fame  time,  both  camps  were  infelled  by  a fet  of  defperate  incen- 
diaries. At  the  head  of  the  factious  and  the  turbulent  flood 
Alienus  Cascina  and  Fabius  Valens,  each  the  commander  of  a 
legion,  both  remarkable  for  their  avarice,  and  both  of  a daring 
Vol.  III.  I lpirit, 
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B 0^0  X fpirii,  ready  for  any  defperate  enterprife.  Valens  had  ferved  the 

v v -■  intered  of  Galba,  by  detecting  Verginius,  as  foon  as  the  conduct 

A.  U.  C.  J ^ ° 

‘gzf  ’ of  that  officer  feemed  to  be  equivocal : he  had  alfo  cruihed  the 

69-  machinations  of  Capito,  and  for  thole  fervices  thought  himfelf  ill 

requited.  Stung  with  refentment,  he  now  endeavoured  to  roule 
the  ambition  of  Vitellius.  ‘^The  foldiers,”  he  faid,  “ were  zealous 
“ in  his  fervice,  and  the  name  of  Vitellius  flood  in  high  efleem 
“ throughout  the  Roman  world.  From  Hordeonius  Flaccus  no 
“ oppofition  was  to  be  apprehended.  Britain  was  ready  to  de~ 
“ clare  againfl  Galba,  and  the  German  auxiliaries  would  follow 
“ their  example.  The  provinces  wavered  in  their  duty,  and,  by 
“ confequence,  the  precarious  authority  of  a feeble  old  man  would 
“ be  foon  transferred  to  other  hands.  Fortune  courted  Vitellius  : 
44  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  open  his  arms,  and  receive  her 
44  favours.  Verginius,  indeed,  had  every  thing  to  chill  his  hopes, 
u and  damp  his  refolution.  He  had  no  fplendid  line  of  anceflors 
44  to  recommend  him.  He  was  of  an  equeflrian  family;  but  his 
44  father  lived  and  died  in  oblcurity.  A man  of  his  cad  would 
44  have  proved  unequal  to  the  weight  of  empire.  A private  dation 
44  was  to  him  a pod  of  fafety.  The  cafe  of  Vitellius  was  very 
44  different.  Sprung  from  a father,  who  had  been  three  times 
44  conful,  once  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
44  who,  moreover,  had  difcharged  the  office  of  eenfor,  he  might 
“ well  afpire  to  the  highed  elevation.  The  honours  of  his  family 
44  marked  him  out  for  the  imperial  dignity.  Too  great  for  a pri- 
<c  vate  llation,  he  mud  reach  the  fummit  of  power,  or  be  utterly 
“ lod.”  Notwithdanding  this  inflammatory  ipeech,  the  phlegmatic 
temper  of  Vitellius  was  not  to  be  routed.  A few  faint  willies 
fluttered  at  his  heart,  but  hope  could  find  no  admiffion. 

LIII.  Meanwhile  Csecina,  who  ferved  in  the  army  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  had  drawn  to  himfelf  the  affections  of  the  army. 

4 Young, 
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Young,  and  of  a comely  figure,  tall  and  well  proportioned,  with  BOOK 

an  air  of  dignity  in  his  deportment,  a flow  of  doquqifte,  and  an  ' „ ' 

afpiring  genius,  he  had  all  the  qualities  that  made  mi  impreflion  Sii.  ' 

on  the  military  mind.  Though  a young  man,  he  difcharged  the  6*. 

oiflce  of  quaeftor  in  the  province  of  Baetica  in  Spain,  and  was 
among  the  firft  that  went  over  to  Galba’s  intereft.  That  empe- 
ror, to  reward  his  zeal,  gave  him  the  command  of  a legion  in 
Germany ; but  finding,  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
embezzling  the  public  money,  he  ordered  him  to  be  called  to  a 
ftriCt  account.  Caecina  was  not  of  a temper  to  fubmit  with  pa- 
tience. He  refolved  to  embroil  the  Hate,  and  in  the  general  con- 
fufion  hoped  to  find  a remedy  for  his  own  private  afflictions. 

The  feed-plots  of  rebellion  were  already  laid  in  the  army.  In  the 
war  againft  Vindex  they  had  taken  the  field,  and,  till  they  heard 
that  Nero  was  no  more,  never  declared  in  favour  of  Galba.  Even 
in  that  aft  of  fubmiflion,  they  fhewed  no  forward  zeal,  but  fuf- 
fered  the  legions  on  the  Lower  Rhine  to  take  the  lead.  There 
was  ftill  another  circumftance  that  helped  to  fharpen  their  difcon- 
tent.  The  Treviri,  the  Lingones,  and  other  ftates,  which  had 
felt  the  feverity  of  Galba’s  edicts,  or  had  feen  their  territory  re- 
duced to  narrower  limits,  lay  contiguous  to  the  winter-quarters 
.of  the  legions.  Hence  frequent  intercourfe,  cabals,  and  feditious 
meetings,  in  which  the  foldiers  grew  more  corrupt,  envenomed 
as  they  were  by  the  politics  of  difcontented  peafants.  Hence 
their  zeal  to  promote  the  intereft  ofVerginius,  and,  when  that 
project  failed,  their  readinefs  to  lift  under  any  other  chief. 

LIV.  The  Lingones,  in  token  of  friendfhip,  had  fent  prefents 
to  the  legions,  and,  in  conformity  to  their  ancient  ufage,  the  fym- 
bolical  figure  of  two  right  hands  clafping  one  another.  Their 
deputies  appeared  with  the  mien  and  garb  of  affliction.  They 
went  round  the  camp,  and  in  every  quarter  difburthened  their 
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B O^O  K complaints.  In  the  tents,  and  in  the  place  for  the  ftandards  and 

v v j eagles,  they  painted  forth  their  own  private  injuries,  while  other 

S22.  Hates  enjoyed  the  favour  and  the  protection  of  Galba.  Finding 
69.  that  they  made  an  impreffion,  they  reprefented  to  the  foldiers  the 
dangers  that  hung  over  their  own  heads,  and  the  hardships  under 
which  they  laboured.  The  Romans  caught  the  infection.  A ge- 
neral phrenzy  fpread  through  the  camp  ; the  flame  of  fedition  was 
ready  to  break  out ; and  fome  dreadful  mifchief  feemed  to  be  im- 
pending, when  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  in  the  dead  of  night,  ordered 
the  deputies  to  depart  without  further  delay.  A report  foon  pre- 
vailed that  they  were  all  treacheroully  murdered,  and  that,  if  the 
foldiers  did  not  inftantly  provide  for  their  own  fafety,  the  beft  and 
bravefl  of  the  army  wrould  be  cruelly  butchered,  under  covert  of 
the  night,  far  from  their  comrades,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  friends.  A fecret  combination  was  immediately  formed. 
The  foldiers  joined  in  a bond  of  union.  The  auxiliary  cohorts, 
at  firft  fufpecfted  of  a defign  to  rife  againft  the  legions,  and  put  the 
whole  body  to  the  fvvord,  entered  into  the  league  with  eager 
ardour.  Such  is  the  nature  of  profligate  and  abandoned  minds  : 
in  peace  and  profound  tranquillity,  they  feldcm  agree  j but  for 
feditious  purpofes  a coalition  is  eafily  formed. 

LV.  The  legions  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  calends  of  Ja- 
nuary, went  through  the  ufual  form  of  fwearing  fidelity  to 
Galba ; but  the  form  only  was  obferved.  No  man  was  feen  to 
acft  with  alacrity.  In  the  foremoft  ranks  a feeble  found  was 
heard  ; the  words  of  the  oath  were  repeated  with  an  unwilling 
murmur,  while  the  reft  remained  in  fullen  filence  ; each  man,  as 
ufual  in  dangerous  enterprifes,  expecting  the  bold  example  of 
his  comrades,  ready  to  fecond  the  infurrecftion,  yet  not  daring 
ro  begin  it.  A leaven  of  difcordant  humours  pervaded  the  whole 
mafs  of  the  army.  The  firft  and  fifth  legions  were  the  moft 
7 outra- 
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outrageous : Tome  of  them  pelted  the  images  of  Galba  with  a 
volley  of  hones.  The  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  abhaincd  from 
a£ts  of  violence,  but  were  loud  and  clamorous  : they  bawled 
fedition,  but  waited  for  ringleaders  to  begin  the  fray. 

In  the  Upper  Germany  the  tumult  was  hill  more  violent. 
On  the  fame  calends  of  January,  the  fourth  and  eighteenth' 
legions,  quartered  together  in  one  winter-camp,  dafhed  the  images 
of  Galba  into  fragments.  In  this  outrage  the  fourth  legion  led 
the  way;  and  the  eighteenth,  after  balancing  for  fome  time,  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Unwilling,,  however,  to  incur  the  impu- 
tation of  a rebellion  againh  their  country,  they  agreed  to  revive 
the  antiquated  names  of  the  senate  and  roman  people; 
and  in  that  republican  form  took  the  oath  of  fidelity.  Not  one 
commander  of  a legion,  nor  even  fo  much  as  a tribune,  appeared 
in  favour  of  Galba  ; on  the  contrary,  many  of  them,  as  often 
happens  in  cafes  of  public  confufion,  not  only  connived,  but 
helped  to  increafe  the  tumult.  The  mutineers  were  ftill  without 
a leader..  No  man  took  upon,  him  to  harangue  the  multitude; 
no  orator  afcended  the  tribunal ; nor  co.ald  the  incendiaries  tell  in, 
whofe  fervice  their  eloquence  was  to  be  employed. 

LVI.  Hordeonius  Fla  ecus  beheld  this  feene  of  confu-* 
fion,  and,  though  a confular  commander,  never  once  interpofed 
with  his  authority  to  refirain  the  violent,  to  fecure  the  wavering; 
or  to  animate  the  well  affected.  He  looked  on,  a calm  fpeftator, 
tame  and  paffive ; it  may  be  added,  innocent,  but  innocent 
through  fluggifh  indolence.  Four  centurions  of  the  eighteenth 
legion,  namely,  Nonius  Receptus,  Donatius  Valens,  Romilius 
Marcellus,  and  Calpurnius  Repentinus,  attempted  to  defend  the 
images  of  Galba.  The  foldiers  attacked  them  with  impetuous, 
violence,  and  all  four  were  loaded  with  fetters.  From  that  mo- 
ment 
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BOOK  meat  all  fidelity  was  at  an  end.  The  obligation  of  the  former 

v v > oath  was  no  longer  binding.  It  happened  in  this,  as  in  all 

' 8 12.  ’ feditions  : one  fet  appeared  to  be  the  moll  numerous,  the  reft 
69.  followed  the  leaders,  and  the  whole  herd  was  of  one  party.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  night  that  followed  the  calends  of  January, 
the  eagle-bearer  of  the  fourth  legion  arrived  at  the  Agrippinian 
colony  (a),  where  Vitellius  was  engaged  at  a banquet,  with 
intelligence,  that  the  fourth  and  eighteenth  legions,  having  de- 
ft royed  the  images  of  Galba,  took  a new  form  of  oath  to  THE 
senate  and  roman  people.  As  that  government  exifted 
no  longer,  the  oath  was  deemed  a nullity.  In  this  crifis  it  was 
judged  proper  to  feize  the  opportunity  that  fortune  oifered,  and, 
by  the  nomination  of  an  emperor,  fix  the  wavering  temper  of 
the  legions.  Dilpatches  were  accordingly  fent  to  inform  the 
army  in  the  Lower  Germany,  that  the  foldiers  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  had  revolted  from  Galba,  and  that,  by  confequence,  it 
remained  for  them  either  to  march  againft  the  rebels,  or,  for  the 
fake  of  peace  and  mutual  concord,  to  create  another  emperor. 
In  choofing  for  themfelves  they  would  hazard  little ; but  inde- 
cilion  might  be  dangerous. 

LVII.  The  winter-quarters  (a)  of  the  firft  legion  were  neareft 
to  the  refidence  of  Vitellius.  Fabius  Valens  was  the  com- 
manding officer ; a prompt  and  daring  leader  of  fedition.  On 
the  following  day  he  put  him'felf  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  be- 
longing to  his  own  legion,  and,  with  a party  of  the  auxiliaries, 
proceeded  by  a rapid  march  to  the  Agrippinian  colony.  He  no 
fooner  entered  the  city,  than  he  fainted  Vitellius  by  the  title  of 
emperor.  The  legions  of  the  province,  with  zeal  and  ardour, 
followed  his  example  ; and  three  days  before  the  nones  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  legions  in  Upper  Germany  declared  for  Vitellius 
lofing  all  memory  of  the  fenate  and  the  Roman  people.  Thole 
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ipecious  words,  which  a few  days  before  refounded  with  lo  much 
energy,  were  dropt  at  once ; and  the  men,  it  now  was  plain, 
were  never  in  their  hearts  the  foldiers  of  a republic.  The 
Agrippinian  people,  the  Treveri,  and  Lingones  were  determined 
not  to  be  behind-hand  in  demonflrations  of  zeal.  They  offered 
a fupply  of  arms  and  horfes,  of  men  and  money,  in  proportion 
to  their  refpeftive  abilities.  The  flrong  and  valiant  were  willing 
to  ferve  in  perfon ; the  rich  opened  their  treafure ; and  the 
fkilful  gave  their  advice.  The  leading  chiefs,  as  well  in  the 
colonies  as  in  the  camp,  who  had  already  enriched  themfelves 
by  the  fpoils  of  war,  wilhed  for  another  victory  that  might 
bring  with  it  an  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  zeal  with  which 
they  entered  into  the  league,  was  what  might  be  expected  ; but 
the  alacrity  of  the  common  men  was  beheld  with  wonder.  Poor 
and  deflitute,  they  made  a tender  of  their  travelling  fubfiflence, 
their  belts,  their  accoutrements,  and  the  filver  ornaments  of  their 
armour ; all  excited  by  one  general  impulfe,  a fudden  fit  of 
blind  enthufiafm.  In  their  motives  there  was,  no  doubt,  a 
mingle  of  avarice;  and  plunder,  they  hoped,  would  be  the  reward 
of  valour. 


LVIII.  Vitellius,  after  bellowing  the  higheft  praife  on  the 
fpirit,  with  which  the  foldiers  embraced  his  caufe,  proceeded  to 
regulate  the  various  departments  of  public  bufinefs.  He  tranf- 
ferred  the  offices,  hitherto  granted  to  the  imperial  freedmen,  to 
the  Roman  knights;  and  the  fees  claimed  by  the  centurions  for 
exemptions  from  duty,  were,  for  the  future,  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  revenue  of  the  prince.  The  fury  of  the  foldiers,  demand- 
ing vengeance  on  particular  perfons,  was  not  to  be  reprefied. 
He  yielded  in  fome  inftances,  and  in  others  eluded  their  re- 
fentment  under  colour  of  referving  the  obnoxious  for  heavier 
punifhment.  Pompeius  Propinquus,  the  governor  of  Belgic 

Gaul, 


Gaul,  was  put  to  death  on  the  fpot ; but  Julius  Burdo,  who 
commanded  the  German  fleet,  was  laved  by  an  artful  firatagem. 
The  army  confidered  that  officer  as  the  accufer  hr  A,  and  after- 
wards as  the  murderer  of  Fonteius  Capito,  whole  memory  was 
ftill  held  in  refpedt.  To  pardon  openly  was  not  in  the  power 
of  Vitellius  : he  could  execute  in  open  day ; but  to  be  merciful, 
he  was  obliged  to  deceive.  Burdo  remained  in  prifon  till  the 
victory  obtained  by  Vitellius  appeafed  the  wrath  of  the  foldiers. 
He  then  was  fet  at  liberty.  In  the  mean  time,  Centurio  Crif- 
pinus,  who  with  his  own  hand  had  lhed  the  blood  of  Capito, 
fuffered  as  a vidtim  to  expiate  that  atrocious  deed.  His  guilt 
was  manifeA ; the  foldiers  demanded  his  blood,  and  Vitellius 
thought  a man  of  that  defcription  no  kind  of  lofs. 

LIX.  Julius  Civilis  was  the  next  whom  the  army  doomed 
to  deftrudlion ; but  being  of  high  rank  and  confequence  among 
the  Batavians,  fear  of  a rupture  with  that  fierce  and  warlike 
people  laved  his  life.  There  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  territory 
•of  the  Lingones,  no  lefs  than  eight  Batavian  cohorts,  annexed 
at  firfi  as  auxiliaries  to  the  fourteenth  legion,  but  feparated  in 
the  difiradtion  of  the  times ; a body  of  men,  in  that  jundture, 
of  the  greatefi  moment.  It  was  in  their  power  to  turn  the  fcale 
in  favour  of  whatever  party  they  efpoufed.  Nonius,  Donatius, 
Romilius,  and  Calpurnius,  the  four  centurions  already  mentioned, 
were,  by  order  of  Vitellius,  hurried  to  execution.  They  had  re- 
mained fifeady  in  their  duty  to  their  prince;  and  fidelity  is  a 
crime  which  men  in  open  rebellion  never  pardon.  Valerius 
Afiaticus,  the  governor  of  Belgic  Gaul,  to  whom,  in  a ffiort 
time  after,  Vitellius  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage ; and  Junius 
Blsefus,  who  prefided  in  the  province  of  Lyons,  and  had  under 
his  command  the  Italic  legion  ( a J,  and  the  body  of  horfe  called 
the  Taurinian  cavalry  (b ),  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  new 
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emperor.  The  forces  in  Rhsetia  were  not  long  in  fufpenfe,  B O^O  K 

and  the  legions  in  Britain  declared,  without  hefitation,  in  favour  ' > 

. a.  u.  c. 

of  Vitellius.  8m. 

A.  D. 

6j. 

LX.  Britain  was,  at  that  time,  governed  by  Trebellius 
Maximus  (a)  ; a man,  for  his  avarice  and  fordid  practices, 
defpifed  and  hated  by  the  army.  Between  him  and  Rofcius 
Caelius,  who  commanded  the  twentieth  legion,  there  had  been 
a long  fubfifting  quarrel,  renewed  of  late  with  keener  acrimony, 
and  embittered  by  the  diftraftions  of  a civil  war.  Cadius  was 
charged  by  his  fuperior  officer  with  being  the  fomenter  of  fedi- 
tion,  and  an  enemy  to  difeipline  and  good  order : in  return,  he 
recriminated,  alleging  that  the  commander  in  chief  plundered 
the  legions,  and  left  the  foldiers  to  languifh  in  diftrefs  and  po- 
verty. From  this  diffienfion  between  their  officers  the  common 
men  caught  the  infedlion.  All  difeipline  was  at  an  end.  Licen- 
tioufnefs  prevailed,  and  the  tumult  rofe,  at  length,  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  Trebellius,  infulted  openly  by  the  auxiliaries,  de- 
ferted  by  the  cavalry,  and  betrayed  by  the  cohorts,  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  refuge  to  Vitellius.  The  province,  however,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  flight  of  a confular  governor,  remained  in  a perfect 
ftate  of  tranquillity.  The  commanders  of  the  legions  held  the 
reins  of  government,  by  their  commiffions  equal  in  authority, 
but  eclipfcd  by  the  enterpriflng  genius  and  the  daring  fpirit  of 
Cselius. 

LXI.  The  arrival  of  the  forces  from  Britain  was  an  accef- 
fion  of  ftrength  ; and  thereupon  Vitellius,  flufhed  with  hope, 
abounding  in  refources,  and  Poong  in  numbers,  refolved  to  carry 
the  war  into  Italy  by  two  different  routes,  under  the  conduct  of 
two  commanders.  Fabius  Valens  was  fent  forward,  with  in- 
flru&ions  to  draw  to  his  interefl  the  people  of  Gaul,  and,  if  he 
Vol.  III.  K found 
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B O^O  K found  them  obllinate,  to  lay  wade  their  country  with  fire  and 

' v > fword.  He  was  afterwards  to  pafs  over  the  Cott'um  Alps  ( a J, 

A'  8- 2.  and  make  an  irruption  into  Italy.  Czechia,  the  other  general, 

6y.  was  ordered  to  take  a nearer  way,  over  the  Penine  mountains, 

and  make  his  defcent  on  that  fide.  The  flower  of  the  army 
from  the  Lower  Rhine,  with  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion,  and 
the  cohorts  and  cavalry,  amounting  to  forty  thoufand  men,  were 
put  under  the  command  of  Valens.  Csecina  advanced  from  the 
Upper  Germany  with  no  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand,  of  which 
the  one-and-twentieth  legion  was  the  main  ftrength.  Each  com- 
mander had  a reinforcement  of  German  auxiliaries.  Vitellius 
followed  them,  with  a third  army,  to  crufli  whatever  refilled, 
and  bring  up  the  whole  weight  of  the  war. 


LXII.  The  new  emperor  and  his  army  prefented  a llriking 
contrail : the  foldiers  burned  with  impatience,  and  with  one 
voice  demanded  to  be  led  againft  the  enemy.  “ It  was  time,” 
they  laid,  “ to  pulh  on  the  war  with  vigour,  while  the  two 
“ Gauls  are  in  commotion,  and  Spain  is  yet  undecided.  The 
“ winter  feafon  is  far  from  being  an  obllacle ; nor  were  the 
“ men  to  be  amufed  with  idle  negociations  to  bring  on  a com- 
“ promife.  Italy,  in  all  events,  mull  be  invaded,  and  Rome 
“ taken  by  lionn.  In  civil  diflenfions,  it  is  expedition  that  gives 
“ life  and  energy  to  all  military  operations.  The  crifis  called  for 
vigour,  and  debate  was  out  of  feafon.”  Vitellius,  in  the 
mean  time,  loitered  away  his  time  in  dull  repofe,  lifelefs,  torpid, 
drunk  at  noon-day,  and  overwhelmed  with  gluttony  (a).  The 
imperial  dignity,  he  thought,  confifled  in  riot  and  profufion,  and 
he  refolved  to  enjoy  the  prerogative  of  a prince.  The  Ipirit  of 
the  foldiers  lupplied  the  defeats  of  their  prince.  They  neither 
wanted  him  in  the  ranks  to  animate  the  brave,  nor  to  roufe  the 
tardy  and  ina&ive.  Each  man  was  his  own  general.  With 
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one  confent  they  formed  the  ranks,  and  demanded  the  fignal  °I°  K- 
for  the  march.  They  faluted  Vitellius  by  the  name  of  Ger-  ' ■* 

. A.  U.  C, 

manicus  (7g) ; that  of  Csefar  he  chofe  to  decline,  and  even  after  82^ 
his  victory  always  rejected  it.  Valens  began  his  march.  On 
that  very  day  his  army  beheld  a joyful  omen.  An  eagle  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  lines,  meafuring  his  flight  by  the  movement 
of  the  foldiers,  as  if  to  guide  them  on  their  way.  The  air  re- 
founded with  fhouts  of  joy,  while  the  bird  proceeded  in  the 
fame  regular  courfe,  undifmayed  by  the  uproar,  and  Hill  Teeming 
to  direft  the  march.  A phsenomenon  fo  unufual  was  confidered 
as  a fure  prognoftic  of  a fignal  vi&ory. 

LXIII.  The  army  advanced  in  good  order  towards  the  ftate 
of  the  Treveri,  whom  they  confidered  as  their  friends  and  allies. 

At  Divodurum  (a)  (a  city  of  the  Mediomatrici)  they  received 
every  mark  of  kindnefs,  but  were  feized  unaccountably  with  a 
fudden  panic,  in  its  effect  fo  extraordinary,  that  the  foldiers 
grafped  their  arms,  and  fell  upon  the  innocent  inhabitants  fword 
in  hand.  In  this  dreadful  outrage  the  love  of  plunder  had  no 
fhare  ; a fudden  phrenfy  poffeffed  every  mind ; and,  as  the  caule 
was  unknown,  no  remedy  could  be  applied.  No  lefs  than  four 
thoufand  men  were  maffacred  ; and,  if  the  entreaties  of  the  ge- 
neral had  not  at  length  prevailed,  the  whole  city  had  been  laid 
in  blood.  The  reft  of  Gaul  was  alarmed  by  this  horrible  ca- 
taftrophe  to  fuch  a degree,  that,  wherever  the  army  approached, 
whole  cities,  with  the  magiftrates  at  their  head,  went  forth  in  a 
fuppliant  manner  to  fue  for  mercy.  Mothers  with  their  children 
lay  proftrate  on  the  ground,  as  if  a conquering  enemy  advanced 
againft  them  ; and,  though  nothing  like  hofiility  fubliited,  the 
wretched  people  were  obliged,  in  profound  peace,  to  deprecate 
all  the  horrors  of  war, 
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LXIV.  Valens  arrived  with  his  army  at  the  capital  city 
of  the  Lcucians  (a).  At  that  place  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  murder  of  Galea,  and  the  acceffion  of  Otho.  The  news 
made  no  impreflion  on  the  foldiers.  Unmoved  by  joy  or  fear, 
they  thought  of  nothing  but  the  fpoils  of  war.  The  Gauls, 
reieaied  by  this  event  from  their  attachment  to  Galba,  were  now 
at  liberty  to  choofe  their  party.  Ctho  and  Vitellius  were 
objects  of  their  deteftation  ; but  they  feared  the  latter.  The 
army  proceeded  on  their  march  to  the  territory  of  the  Lingones, 
a people  well  difpofed  towards  Vitellius.  They  met  with  a 
friendly  reception,  and  palled  their  time  in  a£ts  of  mutual  kind- 
nefs.  But  this  amicable  intercourfe  was  interrupted  by  the  in- 
temperance of  the  cohort  (b),  which  had  been  feparated,  as 
already  mentioned,  from  the  fourteenth  legion,  and  by  Valens 
incorporated  with  his  army.  Being  of  the  Batavian  nation,  and 
by  nature  fierce  and  warlike,  they  lived  on  bad  terms  with  the 
legions.  Opprobrious  words  paifed  between  them  ; from  words 
contention  arofe : the  legionary  foldiers  entered  into  the  difpute, 
and  joined  the  different  parties  as  judgment  or  inclination 
prompted.  The  quarrel  rofe  to  fuch  a pitch,  that,  if  Valens  had 
not  interpofed,  and,  by  making  a few  examples,  recalled  the 
Batavians  to  a fenfe  of  their  duty,  a bloody  battle  mull  have 
been  the  conlequence. 


A colourable  pretext  for  falling  on  the  fEduans  was  the  ardent 
wifh  of  the  army ; but  that  people  not  only  complied  with  the 
demand  of  money  and  arms,  but  added  a voluntary  fupply  of 
provilions.  What  was  thus  done  by  the  fEduans  through  mo- 
tives of  fear,  the  people  of  Lyons  performed  with  inclination  and 
zeal  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  Viteili-us.  From  that  city  the  Italic 
legion  and  the  Taurinian  cavalry  were  ordered  to  join 
the  army.  The  eighteenth  cohort  fc),  which  had  been  ufed  to 
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winter  there,  was  left  in  garrifon.  Manlius  Valens  at  that  time  B O K 

commanded  the  Italic  legion.  This  officer  had  rendered  good  v , » 

® , . r a.  u.  c. 

fervice  to  the  caufe,  but  his  fervices  were  repaid  with  ingratitude 

by  Vitellius.  The  fa£t  was,  Fabius  Valens,  the  commander  in  <o- 

chief,  had  given  a fecrct  ftab  to  his  reputation,  and,  to  cover  his 

malice,  played  an  artful  game,  with  all  the  plaufible  appearance 

of  lly  hypocrify.  In  public  he  praifed  the  perfon  whom  he 

wounded  in  the  dark. 

LXV.  The  late  war  had  kindled  afrefh  the  deadly  feud, 
which  had  long  fublifted  between  the  people  of  Lyons  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienne  ( a).  I11  the  various  battles,  which  they 

had  fought  with  alternate  fuccefs,  and  prodigious  daughter,  it 
was  vifible  that  fo  much  animofity  was  not  merely  the  efleft  of 
party-rage  in  a conteft  between  Nero  and  Galba.  The  people 
of  Lyons  had  felt  the  weight  of  Galba’s  difpleafure  ; they  faw 
their  revenues  (b)  wrefted  out  of  their  hands,  and  confifeated  to 
the  imperial  treafury,  while  their  inveterate  enemies  enjoyed  the 
favours  of  the  emperor.  Hence  a new  fource  of  jealoufy.  The 
two  cities  were  feparated  by  a river  (c)\  but  they  were  hoflile 
neighbours,  and  they  faw  each  other  with  inflamed  refentment. 

Revenge  and  malice  were  not  to  be  appeafed.  The  citizens  of 
Lyons  omitted  nothing  that  could  excite  the  legions  againft  their 
rivals : they  talked  with  the  foldiers,  man  by  man,  and  nothing 
Jefs  than  the  utter  deftrudlion  of  Vienne  could  fatisfy  their  indig- 
nation. “ Lyons,”  they  faid,  “ had  been  befieged  by  their  mor- 
“ tal  enemies,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  the  caufe  of  Vindex, 

“ and  lately  raided  recruits  to  complete  the  legions  in  the  fervice  of 
“ Galba.”  To  thefe  incentives  they  added  the  temptation  of  plun- 
der in  a rich  and  opulent  city.  Finding  that  they  had  infufed 
their  rancour  into  the  minds  of  the  foldiers,  they  no  longer  de- 
pended on  fecret  pra&ices,  but  openly,  and  in  a body,  preferred 

their 
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their  petition,  imploring  the  army  to  march  forth  the  redreflers 
of  wrong,  and  rale  to  the  ground  a city,  that  had  been  the 
nurfery  ol  war,  and  a hive  of  enemies  ; a foreign  race,  who  hated 
the  Roman  name.  Lyons,  they  faid,  was  a confederate  colony  (d)y 
a portion  of  the  army,  willing,  at  all  times,  to  fhare  in  the  good 
or  evil  fortune  of  the  empire.  The  ilfue  of  the  prefent  war  might 
be  difaflrous  to  their  party.  They  therefore  implored  the  legions 
net  to  leave  them,  in  the  event  of  a defeat,  at  the  mercy  of  a 
iurious  and  implacable  enemy. 

LX VI.  These  entreaties  had  their  effeCt.  The  legions  were 
roufed  to  vengeance,  and  the  flame  role  to  fuch  a height,  that  the 
commanders  and  other  officers  defpaired  of  being  able  to  extin- 
guifh  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienne  had  notice  of  their  danger. 
They  came  forth  in  folemn  proceflion,  bearing  in  their  hands  (a) 
the  facred  veftments,  and  all  the  ufual  tokens  of  peace  and  humble 
fupplication.  They  met  the  Romans  on  their  march,  and,  falling 
proflrate  on  the  ground,  clafped  their  knees,  and  in  a pathetic 
drain  deprecated  the  vengeance  ready  to  burfl  upon  them.  Fa- 
bius  Valens  judged  it  expedient  to  order  a diftribution  of  three 
hundred  fefterces  to  each  man.  The  foldiers  began  to  relent,  and 
the  colony  was  refpeCted  for  its  worth  and  ancient  dignity.  The 
general  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  heard  with 
attention.  The  ftate,  however,  was  obliged  to  furnifh  a fupply 
of  arms  and  warlike  (lores.  Individuals,  with  emulation,  con- 
tributed from  their  private  flock.  The  report,  however,  was, 
that  the  people,  in  good  time,  applied  a large  fum  of  money,  and 
purchafed  the  protection  of  the  commander  in  chief.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that,  after  being  for  a long  time  deprelfed  with  poverty, 
he  grew  fuddenly  rich,  but  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  affluence. 
The  art  of  riling  in  the  world  with  moderation,  was  not  the 
talent  of  Valens.  His  paffions  had  been  reflrained  by  indigence, 
c and 
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and  now,  when  fortune  fmiled,  the  fudden  tafte  of  pleafure  bur-  BOOK 

ried  him  into  excefs.  A beggar  in  his  youth,  he  was,  in  old  a^e,  v v ' 

a.  u.  c. 

a voluptuous  prodigal.  8-2. 

6j. 

The  army  proceeded  by  flow  marches  through  the  territory  of 
the  Allobrogians,  and  thence  to  the  Vocontians,  the  general, 
during  the  whole  progrefs,  making  his  market  at  every  place, 
and  felling  his  favours  for  a fum  of  money.  For  a bribe  he 
lixed  the  length  of  each  day’s  march,  and  fhifted  his  camp  for 
a price  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  owners  of  the  lands. 

In  all  thefe  exactions  Valens  enforced  his  orders  with  unre- 
lenting cruelty,  nor  did  he  blufh  to  drive  open  bargains  with  the 
magiftrates  of  the  feveral  cities.  Torches  and  firebrands  were 
prepared  to  fire  the  town  of  Lucus,  fituate  in  the  territory  of  the 
Vocontians ; and  the  place  would  infallibly  have  been  burnt  to 
the  ground,  if  the  people  had  not  ranfomed  themfelves  with  a 
confiderable  fum.  Where  pecuniary  bribes  were  not  to  be  had, 
women  were  obliged  to  refign  their  perfons,  and  proftitution  be- 
came the  price  of  common  humanity.  In  this  manner,  gratify- 
ing his  avarice,  or  his  brutal  paflions,  Valens  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps. 

LXVII.  CiECINA,  who  commanded  the  fecond  army,  marked 
his  way  with  greater  rapine  and  more  horrible  cruelty.  He  found 
in  the  territory  of  the  Helvetians  abundant  caufe  to  provoke  a 
man  of  his  ferocious  temper.  The  people  of  that  diftrid,  ori- 
ginally a Gallic  nation  faj,  were  renowned  in  former  times  for 
their  valour,  and  their  exploits  in  war.  Of  late  years  the  hiftory 
of  their  anceftors  was  their  only  glory.  Not  having  heard  of  the 
death  of  Galba,  they  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  Vitellius. 

In  this  difpofition  of  their  minds,  they  had  foon  a caufe  of  quarrel, 
occafioned  by  the  rapacity  of  the  twenty-firft  legion.  That  body 
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of  men  fell  in  with  a party,  who  were  efcorting  a fum  of  money 
to  a ftrcng  fort,  where  the  Helvetians  had  immemorially 
maintained  a garrifon.  The  Romans  feizcd  the  whole  as  lawful 
plunder.  An  adf  of  violence,  fo  unwarranted,  railed  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  Determined  to  make  reprifals,  they  in- 
tercepted a fmall  party  on  their  way  to  Pannonia,  with  letters 
from  the  German  army  to  the  legions  llationed  in  that  country. 
They  feized  the  papers,  and  detained  in  cuftody  a centurion  with 
l'ome  of  his  foldiers.  This,  to  fuch  a man  as  Cascina,  was  ample 
provocation.  He  wilhed  for  nothing  fo  much  as  a pretence  for 
open  hoftility.  Whenever  he  took  umbrage,  he  (truck  his  blow 
without  delay.  To  defer  the  punilhment,  were  to  leave  time 
for  repentance.  He  marched  againft  the  Helvetians,  and,  hav- 
ing laid  walte  the  country,  facked  a place,  built,  during  the 
leifure  of  a long  peace,  in  the  form  of  a municipal  town,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  the  fituation,  and,  by  reafon  of  its 
falubrious  waters^,  much  frequented.  Not  content  with  this 
a£t  of  revenge,  he  fent  difpatches  into  Rhaetia,  with  orders  to  the 
auxiliaries  of  that  country  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  Helve- 
tians, while  he  advanced  to  attack  them  in  front. 


LXVIII.  The  fpirit  of  the  Helvetians,  fierce  and  intrepid, 
while  the  danger  was  at  a diftance,  began  to  droop  as  foon  as 
the  war  drew  nearer.  In  the  beginning  of  thefe  hoftilities  they 
had  chofen  Claudius  Severus  to  command  their  forces,  but  terror 
and  confufion  followed.  They  neither  knew  the  ufe  of  their 
arms,  nor  the  advantage  of  difeipline.  To  keep  their  ranks  in 
battle  was  not  their  pradlice,  nor  were  they  able  to  adi  in  con- 
cert with  their  united  force.  The  conteft  they  now  perceived 
mull  be  unequal  with  a veteran  army  ; and,  their  fortifications 
being  every  where  in  decay,  to  Hand  a fiege  was  not  advifable. 
Cascina  advanced  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army ; the  cavalry 
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and  auxiliary  forces  from  Rhsetia,  with  the  youth  of  that  B 0 ^ k 

country,  enured  to  arms,  and  trained  to  the  art  of  war,  were  v > 

ready  to  attack  them  in  the  rear.  The  country  was  laid  walle, 
and  a dreadful  carnage  followed.  The  Helvetians  betook  them-  6>- 
felves  to  flight;  and,  after  wandering  about  in  a general  panic, 
wounded,  maimed,  and  unable  to  refift,  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  mountain,  known  by  the 
name  of  Vocetius  (a).  A band  of  Thracians  was  fent  to  dif- 
lodge  them.  Driven  from  their  faftnefs,  they  betook  themfelves 
to  the  woods,  or  fled  to  their  lurking  places,  while  the  Germans 
and  Rhaetians  hung  upon  them  in  their  flight.  Several  thoufands 
were  put  to  the  fword,  or  fold  to  flavery.  Having  ravaged  the 
country,  and  .laid  a fcene  of  defolation,  the  army  marched  to  the 
fiege  of  Aventicum  ( b J,  the  capital  city  of  the  Helvetians.  The 
inhabitants  fent  their  deputies,  offering  to  furrender  at  difcretion. 

Their  fubmiflion  was  accepted.  Julius  Alpinus,  one  of  the 
leading  chiefs,  charged  with  being  the  author  of  the  war,  was 
by  order  of  Csecina  publicly  executed.  The  reft  were  left  to 
the  mercy  or  refentment  of  Vitellius. 

LXIX.  The  Helvetians  fent  their  ambafladors  to  the  new 
emperor  ; but  which  was  moft  implacable,  he  or  his  army,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide.  The  foidiers  clamoured  for  the  utter-deftruc- 
tion  of  the  whole  race.  They  brandiffied  their  arms  in  the  face 
of  the  ambafladors,  and  threatened  blows  and  brutal  violence. 

Vitellius  ffiewed  no  lefs  ferocity.  He  gave  vent  to  a torrent  of 
abufe,  and  threw  out  violent  menaces.  At  length  Claudius 
Cofllis,  one  of  the  deputies,  who  poflefled  an  uncommon  fhare 
of  eloquence,  but  had  the  fkill,  under  an  appearance  of  well- 
afted  terror,  to  conceal  his  power  over  the  paffions  of  his  audi- 
ence, had  the  addrefs  to  footh  the  minds  of  the  foidiers.  Their 
rage  fubfided,  and  compaffion  took  its  turn.  Such  is  the  nature 
Vol.  III.  L of 
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B 0^0  K 0f  the  multitude;  eafily  inflamed,  and  with  a fudden  tranfition 
» v > fhifting  to  the  opnofite  extreme.  They  melted  into  tears,  and 

A.  U.  C.  ° * J 

822.  never  ceafed  their  ^applications,  till  they  prevailed  on  Vitellius,. 

W and  laved  the  people  from  deftrudion. 

LXX.  Cjecina,  wanting  further  inftrudions  from  Vitelliua, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  making  all  proper  arrangements  for  his 
paffage  over  the  Alps,  halted  for  a few  days  in  the  territory  of 
the  Helvetians.  In  that  fituation,  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  fquadron  of  horfe  called  Sylla’s  fquadron  (a),  at  that  time 
quartered  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  had  fworn  fidelity  to  Vitellius.. 
They  had  formerly  ferved  under  Vitellius,  when  he  was  the  pro- 
confular  governor  (b)  of  Africa.  Nero,  when  he  projected  an 
expedition  into  ./Egypt,  ordered  them  to  fail  for  that  country; 
but,  being  foon  after  alarmed  by  the  commotions  ftirred  up  by* 
Vindex,  he  called  them  back  to  Italy,  where  they  remained 
from  that  time.  Their  officers,  unacquainted  with  Otho,  and 
clofely  connected  with  Vitellius,  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  the 
latter.  By  reprefenting  to  the  men  the  ftrength  of  the  legions 
then  on  their  march  to  the  invafion  of  Italy,  and  by  extolling  the 
valour  of  the  German  armies,  they  drew  the  whole  fquadron 
into  their  party.  As  a further  proof  of  their  zeal  for  their  new 
prince,  they  attracted  to  his  intereft  the  chief  municipal  towns 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Po,  namely,  Mediolanum  ( c ),  Novaria, 
Eporedia,  and  Vercelles.  Of  this  fad:  Cascina  was  apprifed  by* 
difpatches  from  the  officers.  But  a fingle  fquadron,  he  knew, 
was  not  fufficient  to  defend  fo  large  a trad  of  counti  y.  In  order 
to  reinforce  them,  he  fent  forward  the  cohorts  of  Gaul,  of  Lufi- 
tania,  and  Britain,  with  the  fuccours  from  Germany,  and  the 
fquadron  of  horfe  called  the  ALA  PETRINA  (d).  How  he 
himfelf  ffiould  pafs  into  Italy,  was  his  next  confideration.  His 
fird  plan  was  to  march  over  the  Rhaetian  mountains  (e),  in  order 
1 to 
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to  make  a defcent  into  Noricum,  where  Petronius  Urbicus,  the  h 0 0 Iv 
governor  of  the  province,  fuppofed  to  be  a partifan  in  Otho’s 
fervice,  was  bufy  in  collecting  forces,  and  deftroying  the  bridges  st- 
over the  rivers.  But  this  enterprife  was  foon  relinquifhed.  The  c'>- 

detachment  already  lent  forward  might  be  cut  off,  and,  after  all, 
the  fecure  poffeffion  of  Italy  was  the  important  objeCt.  The  iffue 
of  the  war,  wherever  decided,  would  draw  after  it  all  inferior 
places,  and  Noricum  would  fall,  by  confequence,  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror.  He  refolved,  therefore,  to  proceed  by  the 
fhorteft  way  into  Italy.  For  this  purpofe,  he  ordered  the  troops 
lightly  armed  to  proceed  on  their  journey,  and,  with  the  legions 
heavily  armed,  he  marched  himfelf  over  the  Penine  Alps  (f)9 
through  a wafte  of  fnow,  and  all  the  rigours  of  the  winter  feafon. 

LXXI.  Otiio,  in  the  mean  time,  difplayed  a new  and  un- 
expected character.  lie  renounced  his  love  of  pleafure,  or, 
at  leaft,  diffembled  for  the  prefent.  Scorning  to  loiter  in  luxury 
and  inglorious  eafe,  he  affumed  a fpirit  becoming  the  majefty  of 
empire.  And  yet  the  change  diffufcd  a general  terror : men 
knew  that  his  virtues  were  falfe,  and  they  dreaded  a return  of  his 
former  vices.  Fie  ordered  Marius  Celfus,  the  confui  eleCt,  whom 
lie  had  put  in  irons  (a)  in  order  to  refcuc  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  foldiers,  to  appear  before  him  in  the  capitol.  To  acquire 
the  fame  of  clemency,  by  releafmg  a man  of  illuflrious  character, 
and  well  known  to  be  an  enemy  to  Otho  and  his  party,  was 
the  objeCt  of  his  ambition.  Celfus  appeared  with  unfhaken  con- 
ffancy.  He  confeffed  the  crime  of  adhering  faithfullv  to  the 
unfortunate  Galba,  and,  by  that  firmnefs,  gave  die  emperor  a fair 
opportunity  to  grace  his  character.  Otho  did  not  affume  the 
tone  of  a fovereign  granting  pardon  to  a criminal ; but,  to  fhew 
that  he  could  think  generoully  of  an  enemy,  and  to  remove  all 
doubt  of  the  fmcerity  of  his  reconciliation,  he  received  Celfus 
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among  his  intimate  friends,  and,  in  a fhort  time  afterwards, 
appointed  him  one  of  his  generals  to  conduct  the  war.  Celfits 
accepted  the  commiffion,  and  remained  Ready  to  his  truR.  His 
fidelity  was  honourable,  but  unfortunate.  The  clemency  of  the 
prince  gave  great  fatisfa&ion  to  the  leading  men  at  Rome  ; the 
populace  applauded,  and  even  the  foldiers  admired  the  virtue 
which  they  had  condemned. 


LXXII.  The  joy  excited  on  this  occafion  was  followed  by 
an  event  no  lefs  acceptable,  hut  for  reafons  of  a different  nature. 
The  public  voice  was  loud  againft  Sophonius  Tigellinus  (a)y 
and  accordingly  his  doom  was  fixed.  From  low  beginnings  this 
man  had  raifed  himfelf  to  eminence  in  the  Rate.  His  birth  was 
obfcure.  Stained  in  his  youth  with  the  worR  impurities,  he 
retained,  in  his  advanced  years,  all  his  early  habits,  and  clofed 
with  difgrace  a life  begun  in  infamy.  By  his  vices,  the  fureft 
road  to  preferment,  he  obtained  the  command,  firR  of  the  city 
cohorts,  and  afterwards  of  the  praetorian  guards.  The  rewards 
which  were  due  to  virtue  only,  he  obtained  by  his  crimes.  To 
his  effeminate  qualities  he  united  fome  of  thofe  rougher  evils 
which  may  be  called  manly  paflions,  fuch  as  avarice  and  cruelty. 
Having  gained  an  entire  afcendant  over  the  affections  of  Nero, 
he  was,  in  fome  inRances,  the  advifer  of  the  horrors  committed 
by  that  prince,  and  in  others  the  chief  aCtor,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  maRer.  He  corrupted  Nero  at  firR,  and  in  the  end 
deferted  him.  Hence  it  was  that  the  blood  of  a criminal  was 
never  demanded  with  fuch  violent  clamour.  The  men  who 
deteRed  the  memory  of  Nero,  and  thofe  who  Rill  regretted  him, 
concurred  in  one  opinion.  They  all  joined  in  the  cry  for  public 
juRice.  During  the  fhort  reign  of  Galba,  he  lived  fecure  under, 
the  protection  of  Titus  Vinius.  In  faCt,  he  had  fome  merit  with 
that  minifier,  having  faved  the  life  of  his  daughter  3 but  in  that 
" very 
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very  a<£t,  humanity  was  not  his  motive.  A man  who  had  Hied  B O^O  K 

fo  much  innocent  blood,  could  not  be  fufpedted  of  a fingle  virtue.  ' v * 

. a.  u.  c. 

His  delign  was,  by  a new  connection,  to  fcreen  himfelf  from 
future  danger. 

Such  at  all  times  is  the  policy  of  the  worft  of  men : they 
dread  a reverfe  of  fortune,  and,  in  the  hour  of  need,  hope  to 
fhelter  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  fome  pernicious  fa- 
vourite. Innocence  is  no  part  of  their  care ; they  know  that 
the  guilty  are  ever  ready  to  defend  each  other.  But  the  friendfhip 
of  Vinius,  who  was  ftill  remembered  with  deteftation,  was  an 
additional  fpur  to  the  populace.  They  crowded  together  from 
all  quarters ; they  furrounded  the  palace  ; they  filled  the  forum  ; 
and  in  the  circus  and  the  theatre,  where  licentioufnefs  is  moft  apt 
to  fliew  itfelf,  they  clamoured,  with  a degree  of  violence  little 
fhort  of  fedition,  for  the  punifhment  of  a vile  malefactor.  Tigelli- 
nus  was  then  at  the  bcHis  of  Sinueflfa  (b).  Orders  were  fent  to 
him  to  put  a period  to  his  life.  He  received  the  fatal  news  in  a 
circle  of  his  concubines;  he  took  leave  with  tendernefs;  and  after 
mutual  embraces,  and  other  trifling  delays,  he  cut  his  throat  with 
a razor  ; by  the  puflllanimity  of  his  laft  moments  difgracing  even 
the  infamy  of  his  former  life. 

LXXIII.  About  the  fame  time,  the  execution  of  Cafvia  Crif* 
pinilla  (a)  was  demanded  by  the  public  voice  : but  by  various 
artifices,  in  which  the  duplicity  of  the  prince  covered  him  with 
difhonour,  fhe  was  faved  from  danger.  She  had  been,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  the  profeffed  teacher  of  lafcivious  pleafures-,  and,  in  the 
various  fcenes  of  that  emperor,  the  caterer  for  his  appetite.  She 
pafled  afterwards  into  Africa,  and,  having  infligated  Clodius  Macer 
to  revolt,  became  an  accomplice  in  the  plot  to  caufe  a famine  in 
the  city  of  Rome.  She  was  married  foon  after  to  a man  of  con- 
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B 0 0 K fular  rank,  and,  by  that  connection,  gained  a powerful  intereft, 

v v > infomuch  that,  during  the  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius, 

gif  the  lived  in  perfect  iecurity.  Even  in  the  following  reign  the 

63.  ’ was  high  in  credit.  Her  riches,  and  her  want  of  children,  placed 

her  in  a flourilhing  Hate  ; and  thofe  two  circumftances,  in  good 
as  well  as  evil  times,  are  lure  to  be  of  weight. 

LXXIV.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavoured  by  frequent 
letters  to  divert  Vitellius  from  his  purpofe.  His  propofals  were 
in  the  foft  ftyle  of  female  perfuafion ; he  offered  money,  and  a 
retreat  for  voluptuous  enjoyments,  with  all  that  the  prince’s  favour 
could  bellow.  Vitellius  anfwered  in  the  fame  delicate  ftrain. 
Both  parties  correfponded  in  dainty  terms,  with  diffcmbled  hatred, 
and  frivolous  negociation,  till,  exafperated  by  want  of  luccefs,  they 
changed  their  tone,  and,  with  unguarded  inveCtive,  charged  each 
other  with  criminal  pleafures  and  flagitious  deeds.  Both  had 
truth  on  their  fules.  Weary  of  altercation,  Otho  recalled  the 
deputies,  who  had  been  fent  by  Galba,  and,  in  their  room,  dis- 
patched others  to  the  German  army,  to  the  Italic  legion,  and  the 
troops  quartered  at  Lyons,  with  inftrudtions  to  negociate  in  the 
name  of  the  fenate.  The  men  employed  in  this  embaffy  tarried 
with  Vitellius,  and,  by  their  cheerful  compliance,  left  no  room 
to  think  that  they  were  detained  by  force.  Under  pretence  of 
doing  honour  to  the  embaffy,  Otho  had  fent  a detachment  of  the 
praetorian  guards.  Without  fuffering  them  to  mix  with  the  fol- 
diers,  Vitellius  ordered  them  to  return  without  delay.  Fabius 
Valens  took  the  opportunity  to  write,  in  the  name  of  the  German 
army,  to  the  praetorian  -guards.  His  letters,  in  a ftyle  of  mag- 
nificence, let  forth  the  ftrength  of  the  legions,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  offered  terms  of  mutual  concord.  He  condemned  the  for- 
ward zeal,  with  which  they  prefumed  to  transfer  to  Otho  an  em- 
pire which  had  been  veiled  in  Vitellius.  He  mingled  promifes  with 
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expreffions  of  anger,  and,  after  treating  the  praetorians  as  men  E K 

unequal  to  an  important  war,  gave  them  aflurances  that  they  ' -v-— — ' 

would  lofe  nothing  by  peace  and  unanimity.  Thefe  letters,  how- 
ever,  were  without  effed.  The  praetorians  continued  firm  in  6o- 
their  duty. 


LXXV.  The  rival  chiefs  began  to  lay  fnares  for  each  other. 
They  waged  a war  of  treachery.  Emiflaries  were  fent  by  Otho 
into  Germany,  and  others  by  Vitellius  to  Rome.  Both  parties 
miffed  their  aim.  The  agents  of  Vitellius  paifed  undeteded. 
Amidft  a concourfe  of  people,  in  fo  vaft  a city  as  Rome,  they 
could  lurk  with  impunity ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a camp 
where  ail  were  known  to  each  other,  the  men  employed  by  Otho 
were  foon  difcovered  by  the  novelty  of  their  faces.  Vitellius, 
anxious  for  his  family,  then  refiding  at  Rome,  fent  letters  to 
Titianus,  the  brother  of  Otho,  threatening,  if  any  violence  was 
offered  to  his  mother  or  his  children  (aj,  to  make  reprifals,  anti 
put  both  him  and  his  fon  to  death.  Both  families  remained 
unhurt.  As  long  as  Otho  lived,  fear  might  be  the  motive  :: 
Vitellius,  after  his  vidory,  added  to  his  laurels  the  palm  of  cle- 
mency. 

LXXVI.  The  firft  occurrence  that  mfpired  Otho  with  con- 
fidence in  his  caufe,  was  an  account  from  Illyricum  that  the 
legions  of  Dalmatia,  of  Pannonia,  and  Msefia  had  declared  in  his 
favour.  Advices  from  Spain  brought  the  like  intelligence ; and 
in  a public  edid,  honourable  mention  was  made  of  Cluvius  Rufus, 
the  governor  oi  the  province.  That  compliment,  however,  was 
found  to  be  premature.  Spain  went  over  to  the  intereft  of  Vi- 
tellius. Tiie  people  of  Aquitaine,  under  the  influence  of  Julius 
Coruus,  had  lworn  obedience  to  Otho ; but  a little  time  fhewed, 
that  the  obligation  of  an  oath  was  no  longer  binding.  All  prin- 
ciple, 
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ciple,  all  affedtion,  and  all  truth  were  baniffied.  Fear,  and  the 
neceffity  of  the  times,  governed  in  every  quarter.  Narbon  Gaul 
acceded  to  Vitellius.  A party  in  force,  and  near  at  hand,  found 
no  difficulty  in  drawing  their  neighbours  into  a league  with  them- 
lelves.  The  diftant  provinces,  and  all  places  feparated  by  the 
Mediterranean,  adhered  to  Otho,  not  from  motives  of  regard  for 
him  or  his  party,  but  becaufe  the  name  of  Rome  and  the  fenate 
was  ftill  refpedted  by  foreign  nations.  Belides  this,  Otho,  being 
the  firft  announced  in  foreign  parts,  had  already  made  his  im- 
preffion.  The  army  in  Judaea,  under  the  condudt  of  Vefpafian, 
and  that  in  Syria,  under  Mucianus,  fwore  fidelity  to  Otho. 
JEgypt,  and  the  provinces  in  the  eaft,  acknowledged  his  autho- 
rity. The  fame  difpofition  prevailed  in  Africa.  That  whole 
country  was  willing  to  follow  the  example  fet  by  the  people  of 
Carthage.  In  that  city,  without  any  order  or  authority  from 
Vipfanius  Apronianus,  then  proconfular  governor  of  the  province, 
a public  treat  was  given  by  a pragmatical  fellow,  of  the  name  of 
Crefcens,  one  of  Nero’s  freedmen,  who  had  the  ambition  to  dif- 
tinguiffi  himfelf  as  an  adiive  partifan  in  the  intereft  of  Otho. 
Such,  in  times  of  public  diftradtion,  is  the  prefumption  of  the 
ioweft  men  in  the  ftate.  They  think  it  time  to  emerge  from  their 
obicurity,  and  adi  their  part,  as  if  they  had  an  intereft  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  mob  of  Carthage  expreffed  their  zeal  with 
all  demonftrations  of  joy,  and  the  reft  of  Africa  followed  their 
example. 

L XXVII.  In  this  pofture  of  affairs,  while  the  armies  and  the 
feveral  provinces  embraced  oppolite  interefts,  it  was  evident  that 
Vitellius,  to  fecure  his  title,  had  nothing  left  but  the  decilion  of 
the  fvvord.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  at  Rome,  dif- 
charging  all  the  fundtions  of  the  fovereign  power,  as  if  he  was 
eftablifhed  in  profound  tranquillity.  His  condudt,  in  fome 
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initances,  was  fuch  as  became  the  dignity  of  the  Hate ; but  his  B 0 0 K 
meafures,  for  the  moft  part,  were  haftily  adopted,  the  mere  ex- 
pedients  of  the  day.  He  named  himfelf  and  his  brother  Titianus  a8^ 
joint  confuls  (^J,  to  continue  in  office  till  the  calends  of  March.  69- 
For  the  two  following  months,  with  a view  to  curry  favour  with 
the  German  army,  he  appointed  Verginius,  and  gave  him  tor 
his  colleague  Poppaeus  Vopifcus.  For  the  nomination  of  the  latter 
he  pretended  motives  of  friendffiip  ; but,  as  men  of  penetration 
thought,  his  real  view  was  to  pay  court  to  the  people  of  Vienne. 

With  regard  to  future  confuls,  no  alteration  was  made  in  the 
arrangement  fettled  by  Nero  or  by  Galba.  Cselius  Sabinus  and 
his  brother  Flavius  were  to  fucceed  for  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  From  the  firft  of  July  to  September,  Arrius  Antoninus  (b) 
and  Marius  Celfus  were  to  be  in  office.  Nor  did  Vitellius,  after 
his  victory,  difturb  this  order  of  fucceffion.  Otho,  at  the  fame 
time,  thought  proper  to  grant  the  augural  and  pontifical  dignities, 
as  the  fummit  of  civil  honours,  to  fuch  of  the  fenators  as  were 
grown  grey  in  public  ftations  ; nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the 
young  patricians  lately  recalled  from  baniffiment.  To  footh  the 
remembrance  of  their  fufferings,  he  bellowed  upon  them  the  fa- 
cerdotal  honours  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  their  ancellors. 

Cad ius  Rufus  (c),  Pedius  Blaffus,  and  Ssevinus  Pomtinus,  who 
under  Claudius  or  Nero  had  been  charged  with  extortion,  and 
expelled  the  fenate,  were  rellored  to  their  rank.  To  varniffi 
this  procc-eling,  the  real  offence  was  fuppreffed,  and  what  was, 
in  fad,  public  rapine,  in  the  llyle  of  thePpardon  took  the  name  of 
violated  majelly  ; a charge  held  in  fuch  general  detellation,  that, 
to  elude  it,  the  bell  and  wifeft  laws  were  fet  afide. 

LXXVIII.  In  order  to  extend  his  popularity,  Otho,  in  the 
next  place,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  cities  and  provinces,  little 
doubting  but  by  ads  of  munificence  he  fhould  be  able  to  flrengthen 
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B 0 Iv  his  intereft.  To  the  colonies  of  Hifpalis  and  E merit  a (a),  their 

v ^ on  the  decline,  he  tranfplatited  a number  of  families : the  Lin- 

A'si'2.  gones  were  honoured  with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and 
69.’  to  the  province  of  Baetica  all  the  Moorifh  cities  were  annexed.  He 
gave  a new  code  of  laws  to  Cappadocia,  and  another  to  Africa  ; 
all  popular  grants,  and  fplendid  for  the  prefent,  but  foon  to  fade 
away,  and  link  into  oblivion.  Amidft  thefe  innovations,  all  of 
them  temporizing  adts,  occafioned  by  the  preiTure  of  his  affairs, 
and  perhaps  on  that  account  excufable,  he  did  not  forget  his  ten- 
der pafiions.  Even  in  the  moment  when  the  fovereign  power  was 
Hill  at  Hake,  his  love  of  Poppsea  was  not  extinguilhed.  With 
fond  remembrance  of  that  connexion,  he  cauled  her  ftatues  to  be 
reftored  by  a decree  of  the  fenate.  There  is  reafon  to  think,  that, 
with  a view  to  popularity,  he  intended  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  Nero,  with  public  honours.  Many  were  for  erecting  the  fta- 
tues of  that  emperor  (b),  and  even  propofed  it  as  a public  mea- 
lure.  The  populace  and  the  foldiers,  as  if  they  meant  to  decorate 
their  emperor  with  additional  fplendour,  faluted  him  by  the  title 
of  Nero  Onto.  He  heard  their  acclamations,  but  remained 
filent ; perhaps  unwilling  to  rejedt  the  compliment,  perhaps 
alhamed  to  accept  it. 

LXXIX.  The  public  mind  being  now  intent  on  the  great 
fcene  that  began  to  open,  no  wonder  if  foreign  affairs  fell  into 
negledl.  Encouraged  by  the  inattention  that  prevailed  at  Rome, 
the  Rhoxolanians,  a people  of  Sarmatia,  who  in  the  preceding 
winter  had  cut  off  two  entire  cohorts,  made  an  irruption  into  the 
province  of  MaTia,  with  nine  thoufand  horfe;  a band  of  freebooters, 
determined  to  ravage  the  country.  Plunder,  and  not  war,  was 
their  paftion.  They  prowled  about  in  queft  of  prey,  without 
order,  or  appreheniion  of  an  enemy,  when,  on  a fudden,  they 
found  themfelves  hemmed  in  by  the  third  legion  and  their  aux- 
iliaries. 
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iliaries.  The  Romans  advanced  in  order  of  battle.  The  Sar-  B °J[0  K 
matians,  overloaded  with  booty,  were  taken  by  furprife.  On  a ^ 

damp  and  flippery  foil,  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  horfcs  was  of  no 
ufe.  Unable  to  retreat,  they  were  cut  to  pieces,  more  like  men  ^ 
bound  in  fetters,  than  foldiers  armed  for  the  field  of  battle.  It 
may  feem  ftrange,  but  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  the  courage  of  the 
Sarmatians  has  no  inward  principle,  but  depends  altogether  upon 
external  circumflances  ; a kind  of  courage,  that  has  no  fource  in 
the  mind,  but  may  be  faid  to  be  out  of  the  man.  In  an  engage- 
ment with  the  infantry,  nothing  can  be  more  daftardly ; in  an 
onfet  of  the  cavalry,  they  are  impetuous,  fierce,  and  irrellftible. 

Their  weapons  are  long  fpears  or  fabres  of  an  enormous  fize, 
which  they  wield  with  both  hands.  The  chiefs  wear  coats  of 
mail,  formed  with  plates  of  iron,  or  the  tough  hides  of  animals, 
impenetrable  to  the  enemy,  but  to  themfelves  an  incumbrance 
fo  unwieldy,  that  he  who  falls  in  battle  is  never  able  to  rife 
again. 

In  their  encounter  with  the  Romans,  a heavy  fall  of  rain  and 
a fudden  thaw  deprived  them  of  all  advantage  from  the  velocity 
of  their  horfes  ; the  confequence  was,  that  they  were  over- 
whelmed in  a deep  wafte  of  fnow.  The  light  brcaft-plates  of 
the  Romans  were  no  impediment.  With  their  miffive  weapons, 
and  .their  fwords  of  a moderate  length,  they  were  able  to  rufh 
into  the  thickeft  ranks ; while  the  Sarmatians,  who  wear  neither 
fhield  nor  buckler,  were  a mark  at  a diftance,  or  in  clofe  en- 
gagement cut  to  pieces.  The  few  who  efcaped  from  the 
daughter,  fled  for  refuge  to  their  fens  and  marfhes,  and  there 
died  of  their  wounds,  or  perifhed  under  the  inclemency  of  the 
i'eafon.  An  account  of  this  tranfa&ion  being  received  at  Rome, 
a triumphal  flatus  was  decreed  to  Marcus  Aponius,  then  governor 
oi  Madia.  I ulvius  Aurelius,  Julianus  Titius,  and  Numifius 
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Lupus,  all  three  commanders  of  legions,  obtained  the  confular 
ornaments.  The  joy  exprefied  by  Otho  was  beyond  all  bounds. 
He  afliimed  the  merit  of  the  victory,  boafting  with  vain  glory, 
that,  by  his  own  aufpicious  fortune,  and  the  valour  of  his  officers 
and  his  armies,  he  had  aggrandifed  the  Roman  name. 

LXXX.  From  a caufe  altogether  contemptible,  and  in  its 
origin  threatening  no  kind  of  danger,  a violent  fedition  well 
nigh  involved  the  city  in  ruin.  The  feventeenth  cohort,  then 
quartered  at  Oftia,  had  orders  to  remove  to  Rome.  The  care  of 
providing  them  with  arms  was  committed  to  Varius  Crifpinus, 
a tribune  of  the  praetorian  bands.  That  officer,  intending  to 
execute  his  orders  without  noife  or  buftle,  chofe  his  time  towards 
the  clofe  of  day,  when  the  camp  was  quiet.  He  opened  the 
magazine  of  arms,  and  ordered  the  waggons  to  be  loaded.  The 
latenefs  of  the  hour  filled  the  men  with  fufpicion  ; the  intention 
feemed  dark  and  dangerous,  and  the  affe&ation  of  fecrecy  pro- 
duced a general  tumult.  The  foldiers  were  in  liquor,  and,  at 
the  fight  of  their  arms,  reafoning  like  drunken  men,  they  thought 
it  their  bufinefs  to  feize  them  without  delay.  They  murmured, 
they  complained  ; they  charged  the  tribunes  and  centurions  with 
treachery,  declaring  aloud,  that  a dark  confpiracy  was  formed, 
with  intention  to  arm  the  flaves  and  domeftics  of  the  fenators 
againft  the  life  of  Otho.  A fcene  of  uproar  and  confufion  fol- 
lowed. Some  were  ftupified  with  liquor,  and  comprehended 
nothing  : the  profligate  liked  the  opportunity  to  commit  mid*- 
night  plunder ; and  the  multitude,  as  ufual,  were  ready  to  mix 
in  any  fudden  commotion.  Thofe  who  regarded  difcipline  and 
good  order,  were  undiftinguiffied  in  the  dark.  The  tribune, 
who  attempted  to  reftrain  their  fury,  was  murdered  on  the  fpot. 
The  centurions,  who  exerted  themfelves  on  the  occafion,  fuffered 
in  like  manner.  The  foldiers  feized  their  arms  j they  mounted 

their 
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their  horfes,  and,  entering  the  city  fword  in  hand,  rufhed  in  a B 0 O K 
body  to  the  imperial  palace. 

822. 

A.  D. 

LXXXI.  Otho  was  engaged  at  a grand  entertainment,  to  69- 
which  he  had  invited  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  both  fexes.  A 
hidden  terror  feized  the  whole  company.  The  caufe  was  un- 
known. Was  it  an  accidental  fray  among  the  foldiers,  or  the 
perfidy  of  tbe  emperor  ? What  was  to  be  done  ? Should  they  flay 
and  periffi  together  ? or  was  it  more  advifable  to  difperfe,  and 
fly  different  ways  ? In  the  hurry  and  agitation  no  one  could 
decide.  They  made  a fhew  of  refolution  ; their  courage  failed  ; 
they  flood  covered  with  confternation,  and,  with  their  eyes  fixed 
on  Otho,  endeavoured  to  perufe  his  countenance.  The  ufual 
fate  of  fufpicious  minds  attended  them  all.  They  were  afraid  of 
Otho,  and  he  flood  trembling  for  himfelf.  He  trembled  alfo 
for  the  fenate,  and  thought  of  their  danger  no  lefs  than  of  his 
own.  He  ordered  the  two  praetorian  commanders  to  go  forth, 
in  order  to  appeafe  the  tumult,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  advifed 
his  company  to  depart.  They  fled  with  precipitation.  The 
magiftrates  threw  afide  the  enfigns  of  their  office,  and  difperfed 
without  their  friends,  without  their  train  of  attendants.  Old 
men  and  women  of  diftindion  wandered  about  in  the  dark,  they 
knew  not  whither.  Few  dared  to  venture  towards  their  own 
habitations.  The  greateft  part  took  fhelter  with  their  friends, 
and  where  the  meaneft  of  their  dependants  lived,  that  place  they 
thought  the  fafeft  refuge. 

LXXXII.  The  madnefs  of  the  foldiers  was  not  to  be  con- 
trouled.  They  burft  the  palace  gates,  and  ruffied  forward  to  the 
banqueting  room,  with  outrageous  clamour  demanding  a fight 
of  Otho.  Julius  Martialis,  one  of  the  tribunes,  and  Vitellius  Sa- 
turninus,  the  praefed  of  the  legion,  endeavoured  to  oppofe  the 
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13  O^O  K torrent,  and  were  both  wounded  in  the  fray.  Nothing  was  to  be 

i v ) feen  but  the  flalh  of  arms,  and  nothing  heard  but  threats  and  de- 

A 82i.C  nunciations  of  vengeance,  now  againft  the  centurions,  and,  at 

69.  times,  againft  the  whole  body  of  the  fenate.  The  foldiers  neither 

knew  the  caufe  nor  the  objed  of  their  phrenzy,  and,  having  no 
particular  vidim  in  view,  they  refolved  to  lay  a fcene  of  general 
daughter.  They  forced  their  way  into  the  apartment  of  the 
prince.  Otho,  forgetting  his  own  rank  and  the  majefty  of  empire, 
ftood  up  on  his  couch,  with  tears  and  fupplications  imploring  the 
foldiers  to  defift.  He  prevailed  at  length.  The  men  retired  to 
the  camp,  with  a fullen  fpirit,  and  guilt  at  their  hearts.  On  the 
following  day  Rome  had  the  appearance  of  a city  taken  by  affault. 
The  houfes  were  fhut,  the  ftreets  deferted,  the  populace  in  a ge- 
neral panic.  The  foldiers  wandered  about,  in  a fullen  mood,  with 
looks  of  difcontent,  rather  than  repentance.  The  two  praefeds, 
Licinius  Proculus  and  Plotius  Firmus,  went  round  to  the  feveral 
companies,  and  harangued  the  men,  each  according  to  his  own 
peculiar  temper,  in  foothing  terms,  or  in  a ftyle  of  reproach.  A 
distribution  of  five  thoufand  fefterces  to  each  man  concluded  the 
bufinefs.  The  tumult  over,  Otho  ventured  to  enter  the  camp. 
The  tribunes  and  centurions  gathered  round  him,  but  without 
the  military  ornaments  of  their  rank,  praying  to  be  difmifted  from 
the  fervice,  that  they  might  retire  to  live  in  eafe  and  fafety.  The 
foldiers  felt  the  requeft  as  a reproach  for  their  own  condud.  Re- 
morfe  and  forrow  took  pofleftion  of  every  mind.  They  exprefted 
their  willingnels  to  return  to  their  duty,  and,  of  their  own 
motion,  defired  to  fee  the  authors  of  the  inlurredion  brought  to 
punifhment. 

LXXXIII.  In  this  delicate  conjundure,  when  the  times  were 
big  with  danger,  and  a difeordant  foldiery  heightened  the  diffrac- 
tion, Otho  felt  that  he  had  a difficult  game  to  play.  All,  who 
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wifhed  well  to  the  fervice,  called  for  an  immediate  reform  of  the 
army ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loofe  and  profligate,  always 
the  greateft  number,  liked  nothing  fo  well  as  tumult  and  infurrec- 
tions,  under  the  condud  of  an  ambitious  leader.  To  fuch  minds 
Otho  knew  that  the  ftrongeft  motives  to  a civil  war,  are  the  hopes 
of  growing  rich  by  the  fpoils  of  the  public  ; nor  wTas  he  to  learn, 
that  power,  obtained  by  guilt,  is  incompatible  with  a new  fyflem 
of  laws  and  the  rigour  of  ancient  manners.  But  ftill  the  danger, 
that  hung  over  the  city  and  the  Roman  fenate,  filled  him 
with  anxiety.  In  this  alarming  fituation,  he  fpoke  to  the  follow- 
ing eft’ed : 

“ I come  not  now,  my  fellow-foldiers,  to  excite  your  zeal  for 
“ me,  and  the  caufe  in  which  we  are  engaged  ; much  lefs  do  I 
“ come  to  add  new  ardour  to  your  courage.  Both  are  too  well 
“ known : they  need  no  incentive.  Perhaps  fome  reftraint  may 
“ be  neceflary ; perhaps  the  zeal,  that  pervades  you  all,  requires 
“ a degree  of  moderation.  In  the  late  tumult,  it  was  not  the  love 
“ of  plunder,  nor  ill-will  to  any  man,  or  any  fet  of  men,  that 
“ urged  you  on.  From  thofe  motives,  difcord  and  mutiny  have 
“ often  broke  out  in  various  armies ; but  upon  your  condud 
u they  had  no  effed.  Nor  was  there  in  that  tranfadion  any  fear 
“ of  danger,  or  fo  much  as  a wifh  to  renounce  your  duty.  It 
“ was  your  regard  for  me,  fincere  indeed,  but  generous  to  excels, 
“ that  hurried  you  on  to  ads  of  intemperance,  and  even  violence. 
“ You  liftened  to  your  paflions,  but  not  to  your  judgment ; and 
“ where  judgment  does  not  dired  and  guide,  the  beft  counfels 
“ and  the  beft  caufe  are  often  ruined.  We  are  going  forth  to  a 
“ great  and  important  war.  And  muft  all  intelligence  be  commu- 
“ nicated  to  the  army  ? Muft  every  fecret  be  difclofed  ? And 
*c  muft  councils  of  war  be  held  in  a public  afiembly  of  the  foldiers  ? 
“ The  reafon  of  things,  and  the  opportunity  wftich  muft  be 
i “ feized 
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“ feized  at  once,  or  loft  for  ever,  will  not  allow  a mode  of  pro- 
“ ceeding  fo  llow  and  dangerous  to  the  fervice.  To  know  fome 
“ things  is  the  duty  of  the  foldier  ; in  others,  not  to  be  informed 
“ is  his  happinefs,  and  lubmilfion  is  his  virtue.  Even  the  tribunes 
“ and  centurions  muft  often  receive  their  orders,  without  a reafon 
“ affigned : to  know  the  motives  that  weigh  with  the  general,  is 
“ not  their  province ; to  obey  is  the  duty  of  the  inferior  officer. 
“ If  every  fubaltern  may  difcufs  the  operations  of  war,  and  cavfi 
“ with  the  commander  in  chief,  l'ubordination  ceafes,  difcipline 
“ is  at  an  end,  and  the  heft  concerted  enterprife  may  be  defeated. 
“ And  are  we  now  to  imagine,  that  the  foldier,  when  the  enemy 
“ is  at  hand,  may  l'eize  his  arms,  and,  as  caprice  or  fancy  prompts, 
“ fally  forth  in  the  dead  of  night  ? Shall  two  or  three  drunken 
“ men  (in  the  laft  night’s  fray,  I do  not  believe  there  were  more) 
“ imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  officers  ? Shall  they 
“ murder  the  centurions,  and,  in  a fit  of  phrenzy,  ruffi  to  the 
“ pavilion  of  their  general  ? 

LXXXIV.  “You,  my  fellow-foldiers,  have  tranfgreffed  the 
“ bounds  of  your  duty  ; the  fa<ft  muft  be  admitted ; but  your 
“ zeal  for  me  was  the  caufe.  And  yet,  refled;  for  a moment, 
“ what  might  have  been  the  confequence  ? Amidft  that  ge- 
“ neral  uproar,  in  the  gloom  of  midnight  darknefs,  the  affaffin’fc 
“ blow  might  have  been  aimed  at  me,  whom  you  wilhed  to  de- 
“ fend.  Give  Vitellius  his  option  ; let  him  and  his  rebel  foldiers 
“ have  the  power  of  choofing,  and  what  greater  curfe  could  they 
“ invoke  ? what  calamity  could  they  call  down  upon  us,  fo  much 
“ to  be  dreaded,  as  a turbulent  and  factious  fpirit,  and  all  the 
“ evils  of  difcord  and  fedition  ? Let  the  foldier  refufe  to  obey  his 
“ centurion ; let  the  centurion  ffiake  off  the  authority  of  the  tri- 
“ bune ; let  the  cavalry  and  the  foot  foldiers  be  intermixed, 
“ without  order  or  diftin&ion  ; and  let  us  all,  in  one  promifcuous 
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44  body,  go  forward  to  the  war.  Need  our  enemies  wifh  for  more  ? B O K 
44  We  fhould  rufh  on  fure  deftrudHon.  It  is  obedience,  my  fcl- 
44  low  foldiers,  implicit,  prompt  obedience  (a)r  without  paufmg 
44  to  wrangle  with  our  fuperior  officer,  that  gives  to  military 
44  operations  all  their  energy.  The  army  that  fhcws  itfelf, 

44  in  time  of  peace,  attentive  to  difcipline  and  good  order, 

44  is  fure  to  be  the  mod  formidable  in  the  day  of  battle.  It  is 
44  yours  to  arm  in  the  caufe  of  your  country,  and  to  face  the  enemy 
t4  with  heroic  valour  : be  it  mine  to  form  the  plan  of  operations, 
and,  in  the  execution,  to  dired;  and  guide  the  courage  of  the 
army.  The  guilt  of  laft  night  extends  to  a few  only  j and 
44  of  thofe  few,  two  only  fhall  expiate  the  offence.  That  done,  let 
us  bury  in  oblivion  the  horrors  of  that  fhameful  tumult  ; and 
may  no  other  army  hear  thofe  dreadful  imprecations  uttered 
44  againft  a Roman  fenate.  Againft  that  venerable  body,  the 
44  head  of  the  empire,  and  the  fountain,  from  which  juftice  flows 
through  the  provinces,  not  even  Vitellius,  nor  his  rafh-levied 
44  crew  of  Germans,  would  dare  to  meditate  fo  vile  a deed. 


44  And  can  there  be  in  Italy  a race  of  men,  the  genuine  offspring 
44  of  Roman  citizens,  who  are  capable  of  fo  foul  a parricide  ? 
44  Who  can  lift  their  impious  hands  againft  the  facred  order,  from 
44  whom  our  caufe  derives  fo  much  luftre,  to  the  confufion  of  Vi~ 
44  tellius,  and  the  fcum  of  nations  that  follows  him  to  the  held  l 
44  Some  ftates,  it  is  true,  have  been  induced  to  join  his  ftandard; 
44  he  has  the  appearance  of  an  army  ; but  the  fenate  is  on  our  fide. 
44  The  commonwealth  is  with  us  ; our  enemies  are  the  enemies  of 
'44  Rome.  And  when  I mention  Rome,  when  you  yourfelves 
44  behold  that  magnificent  city,  do  you  imagine  that  it  confifts  in 
44  walls,  and  buildings,  and  a pile  of  ftones  ? Inanimate  ftrudtures, 
44  and  mute  and  l’enfelefs  edifices  may  moulder  away,  and  rife 
again  out  of  their  ruins : but  the  liability  of  empire  depends 
Vol.  III.  N 44  upon 
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“ upon  the  fenate  : upon  the  fafcty  of  that  auguft  aflembly,  the 
“ welfare  of  the  community,  the  peace  of  nations,  your  fate  and 
“ mine  are  grafted.  It  was  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  city,  and 
“ the  father  of  the  Roman  ftate,  who  inftituted,  with  l'olemn 
“ aufpices,  that  facred  order.  It  has  fubftfted  in  vigour  from  that 
“ time ; from  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
“ the  Csefars,  it  has  been  preferved  inviolate.  We  received  it 
“ from  our  anceftors  ; let  us  tranfmit  it  to  our  pofterity,  unfhakerr, 
tc  unimpaired,  immortal.  From  your  order,  from  the  people  at 
“ large,  the  fenate  is  fupplied  with  its  brighteft  ornaments ; and 
“ from  the  fenate  you  derive  a fucceffion  of  princes.” 

LXXXV.  This  fpeech,  feafoned  with  reproof,  yet  tempered 
with  conciliating  language,  was  favourably  received  ; and  the 
moderation  of  the  prince,  who  punifhed  only  two  of  the  muti- 
neers, gave  general  fatisfaflion.  By  that  lenient  meafure,  the 
foldiers,  too  fierce  to  be  controuled,  were  quieted  for  the  prefent. 
Rome,  however,  was  not  in  a ftate  of  tranquillity.  A conftant 
din  of  arms  was  heard,  and  warlike  preparations  were  feen  in  every 
quarter.  The  foldiers  did  not,  as  before,  riot  in  tumultuous  bodies; 
but,  being  difperfed  throughout  the  city,  they  found  means,  in 
various  fhapes,  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  houfes,  where  they 
watched,  with  fufficient  malignity,  the  motions  and  words  of  all, 
who  by  their  nobility,  their  wealth,  or  their  talents,  were  eminent 
enough  to  be  objects  of  calumny.  A report  prevailed  at  the  fame 
time,  that  Vitellius  had  a number  of  emifiaries  difperfed  among 
the  populace,  to  a<ft  as  fpies,  and  watch  the  ftate  of  parties. 
Hence  jealoufy,  miftruft  and  fear.  No  man  thought  himfelf  fife 
under  his  own  roof.  Abroad  and  under  the  eye  of  the  public  the 
alarm  was  ftill  greater.  Whatever  was  the  rumour  of  the  day,  all 
degrees  and  ranks  were  obliged  to  fet  their  faces  for  the  occafion  : 
if  bad,  they  were  afraid  of  feeming  to  defpond ; and,  if  propi- 
tious, 
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With  events  of  either  kind,  their  features  were  taught  to  comply.  ' > 
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The  fathers  had  the  hardeft  talk.  Silence  in  the  fenate  might  6,. 
he  thought  l'ullen  difcontent,  and  liberty  of  fpeech  might  be 
deemed  a crime.  Adulation  itfdf  was  at  a hand.  Who  could 
deceive  a prince,  who  was  but  lately  a private  man,  and,  in  that 
ftation,  pra&ifed  flattery,  till  he  became  a perfedt  mafter  of  that 
infidious  art  ? The  fathers  were  driven  to  little  ftratagems  ; they 
tortured  every  fentence  into  a thoufand  forms,  and,  to  diverfify 
one  and  the  fame  thought,  all  the  colours  of  rhetoric  were 
exhaufted.  All  agreed  to  call  Vitellius  a public  enemy  and 
A parricide.  This  was  the  burthen  of  every  fpeech.  Cau- 
tious men,  who  looked  forward  to  their  own  fecurity,  avoided 
entering  into  particulars,  content  with  hackneyed  declamation  : 
others,  without  referve  or  management,  poured  out  a torrent  of 
virulent  invedlive,  but  generally  chofe  to  rife  in  the  midfl  of  noife 
and  clamour,  when  nothing  could  be  diflindtly  heard,  and  the 
fpeaker  could  mouth  and  bellow,  without  the  danger  of  being 
underflood  or  remembered. 

LXXXVI.  A number  of  prodigies,  announced  from  different 
quarters,  diffufed  a general  panic.  The  goddefs  of  vidlory,  in 
the  veflibule  of  the  capitol,  let  the  reins  of  two  horfes,  harneffed 
to  her  chariot,  fall  from  her  hand.  A form  of  more  than  human 
fize  was  feen  to  iffue  from  the  chapel  of  Juno.  In  an  ifland  in 
the  Tiber  ( a J,  the  ftatue  of  Julius  C as  far,  without  any  apparent 
caufe,  on  a day  perfedtly  ferene  and  calm,  turned  round  from  the 
weft  to  the  eafl.  In  Etruria  an  ox  was  faid  to  have  fpoken  : 
animals  brought  forth  monftrous  births,  and  to  thefe  was  added 
a,  variety  of  preternatural  appearances,  fuch  as  in  rude  and  bar- 
barous ages  were  the  coinage  of  fuperftition  j and,  even  in  pro- 
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B O^O  K found  peace,  made  an  impreffion  on  vulgar  credulity,  though'  of 
* v-, — > late  years  they  have  fo  far  loft  their  effect,  that,  unlefs  it  be  a time 

A U.  C.  * 

823.  * of  public  diftrefs,  they  pals  away  unheeded  and  forgotten.  Amidft 
69.  the  omens,  which  leemed  to  threaten  impending  danger,  an 
inundation  of  the  Tiber  was  the  moft  alarming.  1 he  waters  fwelled 
above  their  banks,  and  overflowed  the  adjacent  country.  The 
Sublician  bridge  was  carried  away  by  the  flood  ; and  the  ruins,  that 
fell  in,  obftrtnfting  the  courfe  of  the  river,  the  torrent  was  driven 
back  with  fuch  impetuous  violence,  that  not  only  the  level  parts 
of  the  city,  but  even  the  higher  grounds  were  covered  with  a 
general  deluge  (b).  The  people  in  the  ftreets  were  fwallowed  up,, 
and  numbers  were  drowned  in  their  fhops,  and  in  their  beds. 
The  corn  in  the  public  granaries  was  deftroyed  ; a famine  enfued, 
and  the  common  people  were  reduced  to  the  laft  diftrefs.  The 
waters,  that  lay  for  fome  time  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  lapped  the 
foundation  of  feveral  infulated  houfes,  and  when  the  flood  fell 
1 ack  into  its  channel,  the  fuperftrtnfture  tumbled  to  the  ground. 
This  difafter  was  no  fooner  over,  than  a new  occurrence  ipread 
a general  terror.  Otho  was  preparing  to  fet  out  on  his  expedition. 
His  way  was  over  the  field  of  Mars,  and  the  Flaminian  road  ; 
but  both  places  were  impaflable.  This  circumftance,  though  acci- 
dental, or  the  effefl  of  natural  caufes,  was  magnified  into  a pro- 
digy, by  which  the  gods  denounced  the  daughter  of  armies  and 
a train  of  public  calamities. 

LXXXVII.  The  emperor  ordered  a luftration  (a),  and  hav- 
ing purified  the  city,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  Penine  and  the  Cottian  Alps,  with  all  the  pafies  into 
Italy,  were  in  the  pofteflion  of  Vitellius  and  his  armies.  Otho 
refolved,  therefore,  to  make  a defeent  on  the  coaft  of  Narbon 
Gaul,  with  a fleet  well  manned,  and  in  force  to  keep  the  com- 
mand of  thofe  feas.  All  who  furvived  the  mafiacre  at  the  Mil- 
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vian  bridge,  and  had  been,  by  Galba’s  orders,  thrown  into  prifon, 
were  releafed  by  Otho,  and  incorporated  with  the  legions.  He 
depended  on  the  fidelity  of  thofe  men,  and,  by  giving  to  others 
the  like  hopes  of  preferment,  he  infpired  the  whole  body  with 
zeal  and  ardour.  In  order  to  ftrengthen  his  fleet,  he  embarked 
the  city  cohorts,  and  a confiderable  detachment  from  the  prs- 
torian  guards  ; a body  of  men  capable  of  defending  their  generals 
by  their  courage,  and  of  affifting  with  their  advice.  The  conduit 
of  the  marine  was  committed  to  three  officers  ; namely,  Antonius 
Novell  us  and  Suedius  Clemens,  both  centurions  of  principal  rank, 
and  iEmilius  Pacenfis,  a tribune  degraded  by  Galba,  but,  fince 
the  death  of  that  emperor,  reftored  his  rank.  A freedman  of 
the  name  of  Ofcus  was  appointed  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
fleet,  and  a£t  as  a fpy  on  better  men  than  himfelf.  The  land 
forces,  both  horfe  and  infantry,  were  put  under  the  command  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  Marius  Celfus,  and  Annius  Gallus.  To 
them  was  added  Licinius  Proculus,  the  praefe£t  of  the  prsetorians, 
and  in  him  Otho  repofed  his  whole  confidence.  This  officer, 
in  time  of  peace,  difcharged  the  functions  of  his  ftation  with 
fufficient  ability  ; but  he  had  feen  no  fervice,  and  had  therefore 
no  fkiil  in  military  affairs.  He  had  talents  for  mifchief,  and 
knew  how  to  obftruct  the  authority  of  Paulinus,  to  check  the 
ardour  of  Celfus,  and  to  thwart  the  judgment  of  Gallus.  An 
enemy  to  every  excellence  of  thofe  three  officers,  he  found,  as 
ufually  happens,  that  worth  and  modeff:  merit  were  no  match  for 
malice  and  left-handed  policy. 
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LXXXVIII.  Before  Otho  fet  out  from  Rome,  Cornelius 
Bolabella  was,  by  his  order,  conveyed  under  a guard  to  the 
Aquinian  colony  faj,  there  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way,  but  not 
in  clofe  confinement.  His  only  crime  was  the  antiquity  of  his 
family,  and  his  affinity  to  Galba.  Several  magiftrates,  and 

others 
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others  of  confular  rank,  had  it  in  command  to  attend  Otho  on 
his  expedition,  not  to  affift  in  the  war  by  their  counfels  or  their 
valour,  but  to  fwell  the  pomp  of  the  emperor’s  retinue.  In  the 
number  was  Lucius  Yitellius,  who  was  fuffered  to  mix  with 
the  reft  of  the  train,  undiftinguifhed  either  as  the  brother  of  one 
emperor,  or  the  enemy  of  another.  During  thefe  preparations, 
Rome  prefented  a feene  of  hurry  and  confufion.  No  order  of 
men  was  exempt  from  fear  or  danger.  The  principal  fenators, 
enfeebled  by  age,  or  foftened  by  a long  peace  ; the  nobility,  funk 
in  doth  ; and  the  Roman  knights,  who  had  loft  their  warlike 
Ipirit,  were  all  obliged  to  put  themfelves  in  readinefs.  They 
aflumed  an  air  of  courage,  but  their  fears  were  feen  through  the 
vain  difguife.  Some  affected  to  make  a difplay  of  their  alacrity. 
They  bought  with  vain  oftentation  the  moft  fplendid  armour, 
horfes  for  parade,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  a luxurious  table, 
as  if  fuch  implements  were  a neceftary  part  of  their  camp-equi- 
page. The  wife  and  moderate  thought  of  nothing  but  their 
own  fafety  and  the  public  welfare  ; while  the  vain  and  fenfelefs, 
whofe  views  did  not  extend  to  remote  confequences,  filled  their 
minds  with  chimerical  expe&ations  ; and  all,  who  were  bank- 
rupts both  in  fame  and  fortune,  hoped  to  find  in  the  diftraciions 
of  their  country  that  fecurity,  which,  in  quiet  times,  they  had 
never  known. 


LXXXIX.  The  people  at  large,  unacquainted  with  the  fe- 
crets  of  ftate,  and  of  courfe  free  from  folicitude,  began,  however, 
to  feel  the  ill  effects  of  the  impending  war.  They  law  the 
public  revenue  exhaufted  in  the  lervice  of  the  army  ; they  la- 
boured under  a fcarcity  of  provifions,  and  the  price  was  riling 
every  day ; whereas,  in  the  troubles  ftirred  up  by  Vindex,  none 
of  thole  inconveniences  affected  the  city  of  Rome.  That  com- 
motion was  at  a diftance,  a war  in  the  remote  parts  of  Gaul, 

decided 
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decided  between  the  legions  and  the  provincial  infurgents.  The  B °1°  K 

Roman  citizens  looked  on  in  perfedt  tranquillity,  as  if  it  were  v v » 

no  more  than  a foreign  quarrel.  From  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  82*. 
when  that  emperor  eftablifhed  the  power  of  the  Csefars,  this  had  <>V 
conftantly  been  the  cafe.  The  iffue  of  every  war  affcdted  the 
fovereign  only.  Under  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  the  evils  of  peace 
were  the  worft  calamities.  The  attempt  of  Scribonianus  (a)  to 
fhake  the  authority  of  Claudius  was  crulhcd  as  foon  as  difcovered. 

Nero  was  undone  by  rumours  and  vague  intelligence,  not  by 
force  of  arms.  In  the  prefent  jundture,  the  face  of  things  was 
changed.  The  preffure  was  felt  at  home.  The  fleets  and  legions 
were  in  motion,  and,  beyond  all  example,  the  praetorian  bands 
and  city  cohorts  were  obliged  to  take  the  field.  The  eaft  and 
weft  were  engaged  in  the  conteft  ; the  feveral  provinces,  which 
the  leading  chiefs  left  behind  them,  were  up  in  arms  ; and,  under 
better  generals,  there  were  ample  materials  for  a long  and  diffi- 
cult war.  Otho  was  now  on  the  point  of  beginning  his  march. 

A fcruple  was  ftarted  to  deter  him  from  proceeding,  till  the  cere- 
mony of  depofiting  the  facred  fhields  called  the  ancilia  (b) 
was  performed  with  due  rites  and  ceremonies.  He  rejedted  the 
advice.  Delay  had  been  the  ruin  of  Nero,  and  Cascina  by  this 
time  had  pafied  the  Alps.  The  time  called  for  vigour  and  ex- 
pedition. 

XC.  On  the  day  preceding  the  ides  of  March,  Otho  called  a 
meeting  of  the  fenate.  He  recommended  the  care  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  the  wifdom  of  that  aflembly,  and  ordered  the  pro- 
perty of  fuch  as  had  been  recalled  from  banilhment,  fince  the 
death  of  Nero,  to  be  reftored  to  the  refpedlive  owners.  To  this 
liberality  nothing  could  be  objedted  : it  was  an  adt  of  juftice, 
in  appearance  magnificent,  but  of  little  ufe,  as  the  public  officers 
had  already  feized  the  whole  into  their  own  hands.  From  the 
7 fenate 
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B o o K fenate  Otho  proceeded  to  harangue  the  people:  he  talked  in 

v — ' a pompous  flyle  of  the  fathers,  and  the  majefty  of  the  Roman 

822.  ' citizens.  He  mentioned  the  adverfe  party  in  managed  terms, 

«>9-  imputing  to  the  legions  error  in  judgment,  rather  than  a turbu- 
lent and  fadious  fpirit.  Of  Vitellius  he  made  no  mention  ; 
perhaps  from  motives  of  delicacy,  or  more  probably,  becaufe 
the  writer  of  the  fpeech,  looking  forward  to  his  own  fafety, 
thought  it  prudent  to  exclude  all  perfonal  inventive.  For  the 
laft  opinion  there  feems  to  be  fome  foundation.  In  all  military 
operations,  Suetonius  Paulinus  and  Marius  Celfus  were  Otho’s 
confidential  advifers  ; but  in  matters  that  concerned  the  civil 
adminiftration,  Galerius  Trachalus  (a)  was  the  perfon  on  whofe 
talents  he  relied.  That  minifter  had  gained  reputation  at  the  bar ; 
and  thofe,  who  were  bed:  acquainted  with  his  mode  of  eloquence, 
and  the  harmony  of  his  copious  periods,  difeovered,  in  the 
compofition  of  the  fpeech,  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  that  cele- 
brated orator.  Otho  was  received  with  acclamations  : the  popu-  , 
lace,  according  to  cuftom,  yielded  to  the  impulfe  of  the  moment, 
full  of  found  and  fervile  adulation,  but  nothing  from  the  heart. 
You  would  have  thought  that  it  was  Casfar  the  didator,  or  Au- 
guftus  the  emperor,  for  whom  they  contended  with  fo  much 
emulation.  And  yet,  in  all  this  fhew  of  zeal,  there  was  at  the 
bottom  neither  love  nor  fear ; fervility  was  the  motive ; all 
courted  the  yoke,  and  all  rufhed  headlong  into  flavery.  The 
public,  at  this  time,  prefented  no  better  fpedacle  than  what  is 
feen  every  day  in  a family  of  domeftic  Haves  : each  individual 
had  his  own  private  views ; and  for  the  public  intereft,  or  the 
honour  of  the  Rate,  no  care  remained.  Otho  was  now  ready  to 
depart : he  left  the  government  of  Rome,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  empire,  to  his  brother  Salvius  Titianus  ( b),  and  proceeded  on 
his  expedition. 
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I.  J^ITUS,  fent  by  his  father  Vefpafian  to  congratulate  Galba, 
hears  of  that  emperor  s death , and  fops  at  Corinth.  He 
refolves  to  return  to  Syria,  and  fads  to  Rhodes  and  Cyprus.  At 
the  laf  place  he  vifts  the  temple  of  the  Paphian  Venus ; fome 
account  of  the  goddefs , and  the  rites  of  i worjhip . He  lands  in 
Syria.  V.  Character  of  Vefpafian , and  of  Mucianus.  They  lay 
afde  their  mutual  anirriofties , and  a SI  in  concert.  The  legions 
of  the  eaf  refolvcd  to  have  a foare  in  the  making  of  emperors. 
VIII.  A counterfeit  Nero  detected  and  fei%ed.  X.  From  trivial 
matters  great  difeord  at  Rome.  Vi  hi  us  Crifpus  accufes  Annins 

Faufus , an  informer , and  procures  his  condemnation , though 
hated  himfelf  for  the  fame  practices.  XI.  An  account  of  Otho's 
forces.  XII.  His  feets  command  the  fea  extending  to  the  main- 
time  Alps.  The  city  of  Intcmclium  facked  and  plundered  by  the 
Othonians.  The  exemplary  courage  of  a mother  in  the  pro- 
tection of  her  fon.  XIV.  Otho's  feet  infefs  the  coaf  of  Narbon 

Gaul.  An  engagement  with  the  Vitellians  in  that  quarter , in 
which  the  Othonians  have  the  advantage.  XVI.  Pacarius , the 
governor  of  Corfca , favours  the  caufe  of  Vitellius , and  is  mur- 
dered. XVII.  Carina,  with  the  Vitellian  forces,  enters  Italy , 
and  befeges  Placentia.  Spurinna , one  of  Otho's  oficcrs,  defends 
the  place.  Carina  raifes  the  fege,  and  retires  with  his  army 
to  Cremona.  A battle  at  that  place , and  the  Othonians  prove 
victorious.  Valeus  enters  Italy.  Carina  refolves  to  frike  a 
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blow  before  the  arrival  of  that  general.  He  lays  a fnarc  for 
the  Othonians , but  is  defeated  by  Suetonius  Paullinus  at  a place 
called  Caforum.  King  Eplphanes , on  Othd s fdey  is  wounded. 
XXVII.  Valeris  arrives  at  eficinum.  A violent  fedition  occa - 
fwned  by  the  Batavians.  Valens  joins  the  army  under  Cacina. 
XXXI.  Comparifon  of  Otho  and  Vitellius.  Otho  holds  a council 
to  deliberate  on  the  plan  of  the  war.  Some  are  for  delay ; others 

for  an  immediate  a St  ion.  Otho  is  for  a decifive  blow , and , by 

advice , retires  to  Brixellum.  XXX IV.  Cacina  and  Valens 
wait  for  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  A bridge  thrown  over  the 
Bo  to  amufe  Otho' s forces , who  are  worfed  in  a fkirmifh. 
XXXVII.  A report  that  both  armies  were  inclined  to  peace , 
fjewn  to  be  highly  improbable.  XXXIX.  Titianus , Otho' s 
brother , and  Proculus , the  preefeCl  of  the  pratorian  bands , en- 
trufed  with  the  chief  command.  They  encamp  within  four 
miles  of  Bedriacum.  Otho , by  dif patches  from  Brixellum , hur- 

ries them  on  to  an  engagement.  XLI.  The  battle  of  Bedri- 
acum. The  Othonians  defeated \ and  on  the  next  day  lay  down 
their  arms.  Phe  Vitellians  enter  the  camp , and  both  armies 
embrace  with  tears  of  joy.  XLV.  Otho  is  weary  of  civil  waiy 

amp  though  the  foldiers  are  f ill  devoted  to  his  caufe , rcfolvcs  to 
prevent  further  cjfufon  of  blood ; he  falls  on  his  own  [word. 
Plis  funeral  immediately  performed ; fome  of  the  men  fay  them - 
[elves  near  the  funeral  pile.  L.  Otho' s origin  and  character. 
LI.  A mutiny  among  his  foldiers ; Verginius  in  danger  from 
their  fury.  LII.  A great  part  of  the  fenate,  who  had  followed 

Otho , involved  in  danger.  LV.  Tranquillity  prevails  at  Rome. 
The  games  in  honour  of  Ceres  celebrated  according  to  cufom. 
Otho's  death  made  known  in  the  theatre : the  people  declare 
for  Vitellius  with  fonts  of  applaufe.  LVI.  Italy  ravaged  by 
the  Vitellians.  LVII.  Vitellius  advances  towards  Italy , and 
hears  of'  the  victory  gained  by  his  ojfcers.  The  two  Mauri- 
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tanias  declare  in  his  favour ; Albinus  their  governor  cut  off  by 
the  emifaries  of  Cluvius  Rufus , who  had  pafed  over  from 
Spain  into  Africa.  LX.  Vitellius  orders  the  bravef  of  Oth'o  s 
centurions  to  be  put  to  death.  'The  wild  attempt  of  Mariccus 
in  Gaul.  In  a fit  of  enthufiafm  he  calls  himfelf  a god : he  is 
taken , and  put  to  death.  LXII.  The  gluttony  of  Vitellius : Italy 
exhaufed  to  fupply  his  voracious  appetite . In  his  difpatchcs  to 
Rome  he  declines  for  the  prefent  the  name  of  Augufus , and 
wholly  rejects  that  of  Cafar.  The  judicial  afrologers  banijhcd 
out  of  Italy.  Laws  for  refraining  the  Roman  knights  from 
appearing  on  the  fage , or  in  the  games  of  the  circus.  LXIII. 
Dolabella  put  to  death  with  treachery  by  Vitellius.  The  furious 
temper  of  Triaria , the  wife  of  L.  Vitellius , and  the  amiable  cha- 
racter of  his  mother  Sextilia.  LXV.  Cluvius  Rufus  arrives 
from  Spain , and  is  pardoned  by  Vitellius.  The  vanquifhed  troops 
f ill  retain  their  ferocity.  A quarrel  between  the  Batavians 
and  the  foldicrs  of  the  fourteenth  legion.  L XVIII.  A violent 
fedition  at  Ticinum , while  Vitellius  caroufes  at  a feaf.  LXX. 
Vitellius  proceeds  to  Cremona , and  views  the  feld  of  battle  at 
Bedriacum , which  was  f ill  covered  with  a dreadful  carnage. 
He  vies  with  the  luxury  of  Nero , and  marches  to  Bononia , f ill 
plunging  into  deeper  debauchery , as  he  draws  near  to  Rome. 
LXXII.  A fave  of  the  name  of  Geta  of  times  the  name  of  Scri- 
bonianus : he  is  detected  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Vitellius. 
LX XIV.  Deliberations  held  in  the  eaf  by  Vcfpafan  and  Muci- 
ahns.  The  fpeech  of  Mucianus  on  the  occafon.  LXXVII. 
Vefpafan  encouraged  by  the  refponfes  of  oracles.  His  conful- 
tation  on  mount  Carmel.  LXXIX.  Vefpafan  is  declared  em- 
peror, frf  in  /Egypt,  and  afterwaras  by  the  army  in  Syria. 
LXXXI.  The  kings  Sohcmus,  Antiochus,  and  Agrippa,  as  alfo 
queen  Berenice,  enter  into  the  league.  LXXXII.  Plan  of  the 
war ; Vefpafan  holds  /Egypt  in  his  pojfejfon : his  fon  Titus 
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carries  on  the  war  againf  the  "Jews  : M it  claims  Jets  out  on  his 
march  tozvards  Italy.  LXXXV.  The  legions  in  Mafia , Pan- 
nonia , and  Dalmatia , revolt  to  Vefpafan , at  the  infigation  of 
Antonins  Primus  and  Cornelius  Fufeus.  L XXXVII.  Vitellius , 
at  the  head  of  a prodigious  multitude , all  debauched  by  luxury , 
enters  the  city  of  Rome.  XC.  He  makes  a fpeech , /«  pompous 
terms  celebrating  his  own  praife.  His  conduit  there.  XCII. 
Cacina  and  Valens  carry  on  the  adminif  ration.  Sloth,  riot,  and 

mortality  among  the  foldiers.  Vitellius  in  want  of  money , and 
yet  prodigal  beyond  all  meafure.  Afiaticus,  his  freedman,  anmjfes 
enormous  wealth.  XCV.  The  people  difrejfed,  and  yet  the 
birth-day  of  Vitellius  celebrated  with  pomp  and  profufion.  The 
emperor  performs  the  funeral  obfequics  of  Nero.  Rumours  of  a 
revolt  in  the  caf  ineffectually  fuppreffed.  Vitellius  fends  for  fuc- 
cours  into  Spain , Germany,  and  Britain,  but  endeavours  to  dif- 
guife  the  neceffity.  XCIX.  Parties  of  the  enemy  advance  into 
Italy.  Cacina  and  Valens  ordered  to  take  the  feld.  Cacina  s 
treachery : he  combines  with  Lucilius  Bajfus,  the  commander  of 
the  feds  at  Ravenna  and  Mifenum. 

TheJ'c  tranfaSiions  paffed  in  a few  months  after  the  death  of  Galba , 
and  Vinius  his  colleague  in  the  confulfhip. 

Year  of  Rome  — of  Chl  ift  Confuls. 

S22  69  M.  Salvius  Otho,  Salvius  0/ho  Titianus. 

L.  Verginius  Rufus,  Pompeius  Vopifcus. 

Calius  Sabinus , T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 

T.  Arriuf  Antoninus , P.  Alarms  Celfus . 
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I.  I ? ORTUNE  was  already  preparing,  in  another  quarter  of  BOOK 
X the  world,  to  open  an  important  fcene,  and  to  produce  >.  IL  j 
to  mankind  a new  imperial  family,  deftined,  at  firft  ( a to  flourifh  A-  g^;  c- 
in  profperity,  and,  in  the  end,  after  a difaftrous  reign,  to  fall  A^9D' 
by  a dreadful  cataftrophe.  While  Galba  ftill  poffelfed  the  fove- 
reign  power,  Titus,  by  order  of  Vefpafian,  his  father,  fet  out 
from  Judaea,  with  congratulations  to  that  emperor,  and,  as  was 
natural,  with  the  ambition  of  a young  man,  eager  to  begin  the 
career  (b)  of  public  honours.  The  common  people,  according 
to  their  cuftom,  found  deeper  reafons  for  the  journey.  Titus, 
they  believed,  was  to  be  adopted  heir  to  the  empire,  and  what 
they  believed  they  took  care  to  circulate.  The  advanced  age  of 
7 Galba, 
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B O 0 K Galba,  and  his  want  of  iflue,  gave  colour  to  the  ftory ; and  the 

' v * buly  l'pirit  of  the  populace  relied  on  vain  conjecture,  impatient 

to  decide  what  ftill  remained  in  fufpenfe.  The  character,  and 
<»9-  perfonal  accomplifhments  of  Titus,  added  weight  to  the  report. 
He  had  talents  for  the  higheft  ftation,  and  to  the  dignity  of  his 
ftature  united  a graceful  mien  and  amiable  countenance.  The 
luccefs,  that  attended  the  exploits  of  the  father,  threw  a luftre 
round  the  fon  : oracular  refponfes  (c)  foretold  the  grandeur  of 
the  family ; and,  while  the  minds  of  men  hood  ready  for  the 
reception  of  every  rumour,  even  trifling  incidents,  the  mere  re- 
fult  of  chance,  confirmed  the  popular  opinion.  At  Corinth  in 
Achaia,  Titus  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Galba,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  undoubted  aflurances,  that  Vitellius,  at  the  head 
of  powerful  armies,  was  in  motion  to  claim  the  empire.  In  this 
pofture  of  affairs,  he  called  a council  of  feleCt  friends.  The  con- 
juncture was  alarming,  and  to  choofe  among  difficulties,  was  all 
that  was  left.  “ If  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Rome,  the 
“ homage  intended  for  a prince  now  no  more,  would  have  no 
“ merit  with  his  fucceflor  ; and  to  remain  a hoftage  in  the  cuftody 
<c  of  Otho,  or  Vitellius,  would,  moft  probably,  be  his  lot.  On  the 
“ other  hand,  if  he  returned  to  Judaea,  that  cold  indifference 
“ would  give  umbrage  to  the  conqueror  ; and  yet,  while  the  iflue 
“ of  the  war  was  ftill  uncertain,  the  conduCt  of  a young  man 
“ would  admit  of  alleviating  circumftances  in  the  opinion  of 
“ the  prince,  whom  V efpafian  fhould  think  proper  to  join.  Above 
“ all,  it  was  poffible  that  Vefpafian  might  declare  himfelf  a can- 
“ didate  : in  that  cafe,  petty  offences  would  be  of  little  confe- 
“ quence,  when  all  were  to  be  involved  in  a general  war.” 

II.  After  balancing  the  motives  on  every  fide,  and  fluctuat- 
ing for  forne  time  between  oppofite  paflions,  hope,  at  length, 
prevailed,  and  Titus  returned  to  Judaea.  A change  fo  fudden 
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was  by  feme  imputed  to  his  love  of  queen  Berenice  (a).  It  is  B o^o  K 

true,  that  princefs  had  engaged  his  affections ; but  the  bufinefs  v v * 

of  his  heart  never  interfered  with  the  duties  of  his  ftation.  **-■ 

a.  r>. 

Youth  being  the  feafon  of  pleafure,  Titus  gave  a loofe  to  thole 
defires,  which  he  afterwards  fo  well  knew  how  to  regulate.  In 
his  own  reign  he  was  remarkable  for  that  felf-controul,  which 
he  never  praCtifed  under  his  father.  He  fet  fail  from  Corinth, 
and  after  fleering  along  the  coaft  of  Achaia  and  Afia,  which  lay 
to  the  left,  he  directed  his  courfe  towards  Rhodes  and  Cyprus. 

From  thofe  iflands  he  went,  by  a more  bold  navigation  (b),  acrofs 
the  open  fea  to  the  coaft  of  Syria.  At  Cyprus  curiofity  led  him 
to  vifit  the  temple  of  the  Paphian  Venus,  famous  for  the  worfhip 
paid  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  conflux  of  ftrangers,  who  reforted 
thither  from  all  parts.  If  we  take  this  opportunity  to  trace  the 
origin  of  that  lingular  worfhip  (c),  and  to  deferibe  the  fituation 
of  the  temple,  and  the  form  of  the  Goddefs,  differing  entirely 
from  what  is  feen  in  any  other  place,  the  digreflion  will,  perhaps, 
be  neither  tedious,  nor  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

III.  The  founder  of  the  temple,  if  we  believe  ancient  tradition, 
was  king  Aerias  ; a name  aferibed  by  fome  writers  (a)  to  the 
goddefs  herfelf.  According  to  a more  recent  opinion,  the  temple 
was  built  and  dedicated  by  king  Cinyras (b),  on  the  fpot,  where  the 
goddefs,  after  emerging  from  her  native  waves,  was  gently  wafted 
to  the  fhore.  The  lcience  of  divination,  we  are  told,  was  of 
foreign  growth,  imported  by  Thamiras  (cj,  the  Cilician,  and  by 
him  eftablifhed  with  myfterious  rites  and  ceremonies.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  inftitution,  it  was  fettled,  by  mutual  compaCt,  be- 
tween the  prieft  and  Cinyras,  the  king  of  the  illand,  that  the 
facerdotal  function  fliould  be  hereditary  in  the  defendants  of 
their  refpeCtive  families.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  race  of  Tha- 
miras, willing  that  the  fovereign  fliould  be  diftinguifhed  by  a 
Vol.  III.  P fupe- 
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B 0^  0 K fuperior  prerogative,  refigned  into  the  hands  of  Cinyras  the  whole 

v v > conduCt  of  the  myfteries,  of  which  their  anceftors  were  the  original 

’ founders.  A prieft  of  the  royal  line  is,  at  prefent,  the  only  per- 
69*  fon  confulted.  For  victims,  to  be  offered  as  a facrifice,  animals 
of  every  fpecies  are  allowed,  at  the  option  of  the  votarifl,  pro- 
vided he  choofes  from  the  male  kind  only.  Difcoveries  made  in 
the  fibres  of  kids  are  deemed  the  heft  prognoftics.  The  altar  is. 
never  ftained  with  blood,  and,  though  expofed  to  the  open  air, 
never  moiftened  (d)  by  a drop  of  rain.  Supplications  and  the 
pure  flame  of  fire  are  the  only  offerings.  The  ftatue  of  the  god- 
defs  bears  no  refemblance  to  the  human  form.  You  fee  a round 
figure,  broad  at  the  bafe,  but  growing  fine  by  degrees,  till,  like  a 
cone,  it  leffens  to  a point.  The  reafon  (e),  whatever  it  be,  is 
not  explained. 

IV.  Titus  viewed  the  wealth  of  the  temple,  the  prefents  of 
eaftern  kings,  and  the  collection  of  rarities,  which  the  genius  of 
the  Greeks,  fond  of  tradition  and  the  decorations  of  fabulous 
narrative,  affeCted  to  trace  from  remote  antiquity.  He  then  con- 
fulted the  oracle  about  his  future  voyage.  A calm  fea  and  a fafe 
pafliige  were  promifed.  He  flew  a number  of  victims,  and,  in 
terms  properly  guarded,  attempted  to  pry  into  his  own  deftiny. 
The  prieft,  whofe  name  was  Softratus,  explored  the  entrails  of 
various  animals,  and,  finding  that  the  goddefs  was  propitious,  an- 
fwered,  for  the  prefent,  in  the  ufual  ftyle,  but  afterwards,  at  a 
fecret  interview,  laid  open  a fcene  of  glory.  Titus,  with  a mind 
enlarged,  and  fwelling  with  vaft  ideas,  proceeded  on  his  voyage,, 
and  joined  his  father.  The  armies  and  provinces  of  the  eaft  were 
at  that  time  wavering ; but  the  prefence  of  Titus  infpired  them 
with  vigour  and  alacrity.  Vefpafian  had  almoft  brought  the 
Jewifh  war  to  a conclufion.  Nothing  remained  but  the  fiege  of 
Jerufalem  (a)  ; an  arduous  enterprife,  which  threatened  great  toil 
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and  difficulty,  not  on  account  of  the  ftrength  or  refources  of  the  B K 

enemy,  but  by  reafon  of  a hill  almoft  inacceffible,  and  what  was  ' ~v 

ftill  more  hard  to  conquer,  the  ftubborn  genius  of  fuperftition. 

Vefpafian,  as  already  mentioned,  had  three  legions  under  his  6r* 
command,  all  inured  to  the  fervice,  and  eager  againft  the  enemy. 

Mucianus,  in  a province  where  profound  tranquillity  was  eftablifh- 
ed,  was  at  the  head  of  four  legions,  not,  as  ufual  in  time  of  peace, 
relaxed  in  indolence,  but  animated  by  the  gallant  exertions  of 
the  army  under  Vefpafian,  and  fired  with  a fpirit  of  emulation. 

Having  no  enemy  to  oppofe,  they  were  not  made  foldiers  in  the 
field;  but  their  fpirit  was  roufed,  and,  being  unimpaired  by  fatigue, 
they  were  ready  for  a vigorous  campaign.  The  two  commanders 
had  an  additional  force  of  auxiliary  horfe  and  foot,  befides  a 
naval  armament  on  the  coaft,  and  the  fupport  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring kings.  Add  to  this,  their  own  military  character  was  a 
tower  of  ftrength.  Both  flood  high  in  reputation,  but  for  dif- 
ferent reafons,  and  for  qualities  peculiar  to  each. 

V.  Vespasian  po  defied  all  the  requisites  that  form  a foldier 
and  an  officer.  Prompt  and  zealous  in  the  fervice,  he  was  often 
feen  at  the  head  of  a march  ; he  went  in  perfon  to  mark  out  the 
ground  of  his  camp,  and,  by  night  as  well  as  day,  he  kept  the 
enemy  in  a conftant  alarm,  planning  his  meafures  with  judgment, 
and  executing  with  vigour.  To  his  diet  he  paid  no  regard,  con- 
tent with  whatever  came  before  him.  In  his  apparel,  plain  and 
fimple,  he  was  Scarce  diftinguifhed  from  the  common  men.  With 
all  this  he  had  a leaven  of  avarice.  Forgive  that  vice,  and  he  was 
equal  to  the  beft  generals  of  antiquity. 

Mucianus  was  of  a different  call.  Rich  and  magnificent,  he  ap- 
peared with  an  air  of  elevation  above  the  rank  of  a private  citizen. 

An  able  orator,  and  verfed  in  civil  bufinefs,  he  laid  his  Schemes 
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with  judgment : the  politician  appeared  in  all  his  mcafures.  In 
the  two  men  was  feen  a rare  aflemblage  of  extraordinary  qua- 
lities. By  weeding  out  the  vices  of  each,  and  uniting  theix 
virtues,  the  commonwealth  would  have  had  an  accomplifhed 
prince.  Situated  as  they  were  in  contiguous  provinces,  Vefpa- 
iian  in  Tudsca,  and  Mucianus  in  Syria,  they  beheld  each  other, 
for  fome  time,  with  the  jealoufy  of  rivals.  The  death  of  Nero 
put  an  end  to  their  diffenfions.  From  that  time  they  began  to 
aCt  in  concert.  Their  mutual  friends  made  the  hril  advances 
towards  a reconciliation,  and,  by  the  addrefs  of  Titus,  a mere 
celfation  of  animolities  was  turned  into  a lading1  peace.  The 
power  of  winning  the  affections  of  men  was  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  talent  of  that  young  officer..  Nature  and  art  confpired 
to  render  him  acceptable  to  all ; and  even  Mucianus  could  not 
refill  his  influence.  The  tribunes,  the  centurions,. and  the  com- 
mon men  were,  by  various  artifices,  fixed  in  the  intereft  of  the 
two  commanders.  The  diligent  met  with  encouragement,  the 
licentious  with  indulgence,  and,  according  to  the  bent  of  each 
man’s  difpofition,  all  were  fecured  by  their  virtues  or.  their  vices. 


VI.  Before  the  arrival  of  Titus,  both  armies  had  fworn  fide- 
lity to  Otho,  with  the  precipitation  of  men  who  had  quick  in- 
telligence of  all  that  paffed  at  Rome.  They  were  not,  in  that 
juncture,  ripe  for  a revolt.  Preparations  for  a civil  war  are  in 
their  nature  flow  and  difficult.  The  eafl  had  been  compofed  by 
a long  peace,  and  now,  for  the  firft  time,  began  to  think  of 
mixing  in  the  feuds  that  ffiook  the  empire.  They  had  hitherto 
feen  the  convulflons  of  the  flate  at  a diflance  only.  The  quarrel 
always  broke  out  in  Gaul  or  Italy,  and  was  there  decided  by 
the  forces  of  the  weft.  It  is  true,  that  Pompey,  Caffius,  Brutus, 
and  Anthony,  carried  the  war  acrofs  the  Mediterranean,  and  had 
reafon  to  repent.  Syria  and  Judaea  heard  of  the  Caffars,  but 

feldom 
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feldom  faw  them.  The  legions,  undifturbed  by  fedition,  had  no  B 0 0 K 

war  upon  their  hands.  Embroiled  at  different  times  with  the  ' v ’ 

. . . . a.  u.  c. 

Parthians  (a),  they  had  a few  flight  conflicts,  with  doubtful  jSza. 

fuccefs,  and  paffed  the  reft  of  the  year  in  profound  tranquillity.  69 • 

In  the  late  civil  war  (bji  when  every  part  of  the  empire  was  in 

motion,  the  eaft  was  perfectly  quiet.  Galba  obtained  the  fove~ 

reignty,  and  the  oriental  legions  acquiefced  ; but  it  was  no  fooner 

known  that  Otho  and  Vitellius  were  engaged  in  an  impious  war 

againft  their  country,  than  they  began  to  fliake  off  their  pacific 

temper.  They  faw  the  fupreme  authority  in  the  hands  of  other 

armies,  who  granted  it  away  at  their  own  pleafure,  and  reaped 

the  profits  of  every  revolution,  while  the  foldiers  of  the  eaft  had 

nothing  but  a change  of  fervitude,  condemned,  at  the  will  of 

others,  to  fubmit  to  new  mafters. 

Difcontent  and  loud  complaints  were  heard  throughout  the 
army.  The  common  men  began  to  furvey  their  ftrength  and 
numbers.  They  reckoned  feven  legions  (c),  befides  a large  body 
of  auxiliaries.  Syria  and  Judtea  were  in  their  poffeflion.  -/Egypt 
had  two  legions  at  their  fervice.  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  afforded 
ample  refources  ; and  the  forces  that  lined  the  frontier  of  Arme- 
nia, flood  ready  at  their  beck.  Afia,  and  the  reft  of  the  pro- 
vinces, were  provided  with  men  and  money.  In  a word,  the 
iflands,  and  the  lea  that  furrounds  them,  were  under  their  com- 
mand ; and  the  Mediterranean,  while  it  feparated  them  from  the 
reft  of  the  empire,  left  them  at  leifure  to  prepare  for  war. 

VII.  The  zeal  of  the  foldiers  was  no  fecret  to  the  commanders 
in  chief ; but  they  judged  it  beft  to  wait  the  iflue  of  the  war  in 
Europe ; aware  that,  between  the  vidlor  and  the  vanquilhed,  a 
fincere  coalition  never  can  fucceed,  and  whether  fortune  favoured 
the  arms  of  Otho  or  Vitellius,  the  confequence  in  either  event 

would 
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would  be  the  fame.  And  if  the  pride  of  victory  is  apt  to  corrupt 
the  ablefl  generals,  from  the  prefent  chiefs  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ? Their  own  vices  would  deftroy  them.  Difcord,  (loth, 
and  luxury  would  be  the  ruin  of  both  : one  would  be  un- 
done by  the  fate  of  war,  and  the  other  by  fuccefs.  For  thefe 
reafons  it  was  agreed  to  fufpend  all  military  operations.  Vefpa- 
fi'an  and  Mucianus,  lately  reconciled  to  each  other,  concurred  in 
this  opinion,  which  had  been  beforehand  adopted  by  their  friends. 
Men  of  principle  gave  their  advice  with  a view  to  the  public 
good  ; others  looked  for  their  own  private  advantage ; and 
public  confufion  was  the  only  refource  of  fuch  as,  in  their  do- 
meftic  affairs,  faw  nothing  but  diftrefs  and  ruin.  One  mind,  one 
fpirit  pervaded  the  whole  army.  Good  and  evil  motives  con- 
fpired,  and,  for  different  reafons,  war  became  the  paffion  of  all. 


VIII.  About  this  period  of  time,  a report  that  Nero  was 
hill  alive,  and  actually  on  his  way  to  the  provinces  of  the  eaft, 
excited  a general  alarm  through  Achaia  and  Alia.  The  accounts 
of  that  emperor’s  death  (a)  had  been  fo  various,  that  conjecture 
had  ample  materials.  Hence  numbers  afferted  that  Nero  fur- 
vived  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and  they  found  credulity  ready  to 
believe  them.  In  the  courfe  of  this  work  the  reader  will  hear  of 
various  pretenders,  and  the  fate  that  attended  them.  The  im- 
poftor  who  now  took  upon  him  to  perfonate  that  emperor,  was 
a Have  from  Pontus,  or,  according  to  fome  writers,  a freedman 
from  Italy,  who  played  with  (kill  on  the  harp,  and  had  a mu- 
fical  voice.  With  thofe  talents,  and  a countenance  that  refem- 
bled  Nero,  he  was  able  to  impofe  on  vulgar  minds.  By  the 
force  of  promifes  he  drew  to  his  party  a number  of  deferters, 
•whom  their  poverty  induced  to  lead  a vagrant  life.  With  this 
crew  he  put  to  fea,  but  was  thrown  by  adverfe  winds  on  the 
file  of  Cythnus.  At  that  place  he  fell  in  with  a party  of  foldiers 
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on  their  return  from  the  eaft.  Some  of  thefe  he  lifted;  and  fuch 
as  refufed,  he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death.  Having  plundered 
the  merchants,  and  armed  the  ftouteft  of  their  Haves,  he  endea- 
voured to  feduce  Sifenna,  a centurion  from  Syria,  who  happened 
to  land  on  the  ifland  of  Cythnus,  on  his  way  to  greet  the  prae- 
torian bands  in  the  name  of  the  Syrian  army,  and,  in  token  of 
friendfhip,  to  prefent  two  right  hands  clafping  each  other.  Ap- 
prehending danger  from  fo  bold  an  adventurer,  Sifenna  made 
his  efcape  from  the  ifland.  A general  panic  feized  the  inhabitants. 
Numbers  rejoiced  to  find  the  name  of  Nero  once  more  revived, 
and,  hating  the  new  fyftem,  wiihed  for  nothing  fo  much  as  ano- 
ther revolution. 

IX.  The  fame  of  this  pretended  Nero  gained  credit  every 
day,  when  by  a fudden  accident  the  illufion  vanifhed.  It  hap- 
pened that  Calpurnius  Afprenas,  whom  Galba  had  appointed 
governor  of  Galatia  and  Pamphylia,  arrived,  on  his  way  to  thofe 
provinces,  at  the  ifle  of  Cythnus,  with  two  galleys  from  the  fleet 
that  lay  at  Mifenum.  The  commanders  of  the  ftiips  were  fum- 
moned,  in  the  name  of  Nero,  to  attend  their  lawful  prince.  The 
impoftor  continued  to  adt  his  part.  He  received  the  naval  officers 
with  an  air  of  dejection,  and,  by  the  duty,  which  they  owed  him, 
implored  their  afliftance,  and  fafe  condudt  either  to  Syria,  or  to 
iEgypt.  The  matters  of  the  galleys,  alarmed  at  the  propofal,  or 
intending  to  deceive,  defined  time  to  prepare  the  minds  of  their 
failors,  faithfully  promifing  to  return  without  delay.  Afprenas, 
duly  informed  of  all  that  patted,  gave  orders  to  attack  the  impoftor 
and  his  crew  of  adherents.  The  fhip  was  feized,  and  the  pre- 
tended emperor,  whoever  he  was,  fuflered  death.  The  air  of 
the  man,  his  eyes,  his  hair,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  countenance  (a )% 
bore  a ftrong  refemblance  to  Nero.  His  body  was  conveyed  to 
Afia,.and  afterwards  fent  to  Rome, 
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X.  In  a city,  diftra&ed  by  internal  difcord,  and,  after  lb  many 
revolutions,  fierce  with  a fpirit  of  liberty  that  led  to  the  wildell 
anarchy,  no  tranfadlion,  however  trifling  in  itfelf,  could  pafs, 
without  exciting  violent  commotions.  Vibius  Crifpus,  a man  for 
his  wealth,  his  power,  and  his  talents,  always  ranked  among  the 
moft  eminent  citizens,  but  never  for  his  virtues  numbered  with 
the  good,  cited  to  the  bar  of  the  fenate,  Annius  Fauftus,  a Roman 
knight,  and  in  the  reign  of  Nero  an  informer  by  profefllon.  I11 
the  beginning  of  Galba’s  reign,  it  was  ordained  by  a decree, 
that  all  caufes  againfl:  the  race  of  public  accufers  lhould  be  fairly 
heard.  This  law,  however  falutary,  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
temper  of  the  times ; it  was  enforced,  or  relaxed,  as  the  perfon 
accufed  happened  to  be  of  weight  and  confequence,  or  poor  and 
friendlefs : it  was,  notwithftanding,  Hill  in  force  ; and  Crifpus, 
availing  himfelf  of  it,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  ruin  the  man, 
who  had  been  the  profecutor  of  his  brother  (a).  In  the  fenate 
his  party  was  ftrong  and  powerful.  Without  hearing  the  criminal, 
the  fathers  were  for  condemning  him  to  immediate  execution. 
The  violence  of  this  proceeding  ftirred  up  an  oppofition.  A party 
was  formed  againfl:  the  overgrown  power  of  the  profecutor.  They 
infilled  that  the  fpecific  charge  lhould  be  exhibited,  and  a day 
fixed,  when  the  delinquent,  however  guilty,  lhould  be  allowed 
the  common  right  of  being  heard  in  his  defence.  This  motion 
was  carried,  and  the  hearing  of  the  caufe  was  adjourned  for  a few 
days.  The  trial,  at  length,  came  on,  and  Fauftus  was  condemn* 
ed,  but  not  with  that  univerfal  aflent  of  the  people,  which  a life 
of  iniquity  might  have  warranted.  The  accufer,  it  was  well, 
known,  had  been  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  profecutions,  and 
received  the  profits  of  his  trade.  Men  rejoiced  to  fee  the  punilh- 
mentofa  crime  fo  dangerous  and  detdlable  j but  the  triumph  of 
a notorious  offender  gave  difguft. 
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XI.  Meanwhile,  the  affairs  of  Otlio  wore  a favourable  afpe&.  B o K 
The  armies  in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia  were  on  their  march  to  v v » 

A.  U.  C 

join  him.  A detachment  of  two  thoufand  advanced  by  rapid 
marches,  while  the  main  body  followed  at  moderate  diftances.  &9. 
The  legions,  that  compofed  this  force,  were  the  feventh,  which 
had  been  raifed  by  Galba  ; the  eleventh,  the  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth, all  veterans  in  the  fervice,  and  the  laft  in  great  renown  for 
the  vigour  with  which  they  quelled  the  infurredtion  in  Britain  ( a )y 
and  (till  more  famous  for  the  choice  made  by  Nero,  who  had 
feledted  that  corps  as  the  belt  in  the  empire.  They  remained,  to 
the  laft,  faithful  to  that  emperor,  and,  after  his  death,  declared 
with  equal  zeal  in  favour  of  Otho.  Knowing  their  own  ftrength, 
they  were  infpired  with  confidence,  but  a confidence  that  made 
them  judge  for  themfelves,  and  proceed  on  their  march  by  flow 
journeys,  as  their  humour  prompted.  The  cavalry  and  auxiliary 
cohorts  came  forward  with  more  alacrity. 

The  troops,  that  marched  from  Rome,  were  a formidable  body. 

They  confifted  of  five  praetorian  cohorts,  feveral  fquadrons  of 
horfe,  and  the  firft  legion.  To  thefe  were  added  two  thoufand 
gladiators  ; a refource  altogether  ignoble,  but  in  civil  commotions 
often  employed  by  generals  of  the  firft  reputation.  Annius  Gallus 
and  Veftricius  Spurinna  (b ) were  fent  at  the  head  of  this  whole 
force,  with  orders  to  take  poft  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  The  firft 
intention  was  to  keep  the  enemy  locked  up  in  Gaul  ; but  that 
project  proved  abortive,  Caecina  having  already  pafled  the  Alps. 

Otho  followed  with  a feledt  body  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  all 
the  veterans  of  that  corps,  with  the  city  cohorts,  and  a prodigious 
number  draughted  from  the  marines.  On  the  march  he  betrayed 
no  fymptom  of  floth  ( c J,  no  paffion  for  luxury : he  advanced 
on  foot;  at  the  head  of  the  colours,  covered  with  an  iron  breaft- 
Vol.  III.  plate, 
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B °ip  K plate,  rough  and  foldier-like,  exhibiting  a flriking  contrail  to  his 

* former  character. 
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69-  XII.  In  this  pollure  of  affairs,  fortune  feemed  to  open  a flat- 

tering profpedl.  Otho  was  mailer  of  the  greatell  part  of  Italy, 
and  his  fleets  had  the  command  of  the  fea.  To  the  foot  of  the 
maritime  Alps  (a)  the  country  was  in  his  pofleflion.  To  pafs 
over  thofe  mountains,  and  make  a defcent  on  Narbon  Gaul,  was 
the  meafure  which  he  had  projected.  To  conduct  that  expedi- 
tion he  appointed  Suedius  Clemens,  Antonius  Novellus,  and  iEmi- 
lius  Pacencis.  The  laft  was  loaded  with  irons  by  his  own  foldiers. 
Antonius  Novellus  loll  all  authority;  and  Suedius  Clemens, 
proud  of  liis  rank,  but  not  knowing  how  to  maintain  it, 
yielded  too  much  to  the  humours  of  the  men.  He  preferved  no 
difcipline,  and  yet  was  eager  for  action.  His  army  prefented  no 
appearance  of  men  marching  through  their  own  country.  They 
forgot  that  Italy  was  their  native  foil,  and  that  the  lands  and  houfes 
belonged  to  their  fellow  citizens.  Regardlefs  of  the  Roman 
name,  they  laid  walle  the  country  with  fire  and  fword  ; they 
pillaged,  dellroyed,  and  plundered,  as  if  the  war  had  been  in  a 
foreign  realm,  againll  the  enemies  of  their  country.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  were  opprefled  by  men,  againll  whom,  having  enter- 
tained no  fear,  they  had  prepared  no  defence.  The  fields  were 
covered  with  grain  and  cattle  ; the  houfes  were  open ; and  the 
owners,  with  their  wives  and  children,  went  forth,  in  the  fimpli- 
city  of  their  hearts,  to  meet  the  army.  In  the  midfl.  of  peace, 
they  were  furrounded  with  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Marius  Ma- 
turus  was,  at  that  time,  governor  of  the  maritime  Alps.  He 
refolved  to  difpute  the  paflage  with  Otho’s  troops,  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  armed  the  youth  of  the  country.  In  the  firll  encounter, 
the  mountaineers  were  either  cut  to  pieces,  or  put  to  the  rout.  A 
6 band 
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band  of  ruftics,  fuddenly  levied,  and  ignorant  of  military  difci-  B K 

pline,  could  not  make  head  againfl  a regular  army.  Expecting  < „ — , j 

no  fame  from  viftory,  they  feared  no  difgrace  from  an  ignomi-  822. ' ‘ 
nious  flight.  *9 

XIII.  An  oppofition,  fo  rafh  and  feeble,  ferved  only  to  exaf- 
perate  the  Othonian  foldiers.  They  fell  with  fury  upon  Albium 
Intemelium,  a municipal  town.  The  late  victory  was  a fruitlcfs 
advantage,  affording  neither  fpoil  nor  plunder.  The  peafants 
had  no  property,  and  their  arms  were  of  no  value.  Even  pri- 
foners  of  war  could  not  be  made.  The  fugitives  knew  the  courfe 
of  the  country,  and  were  too  fvvift  of  foot.  Enraged  at  the  dis- 
appointment, the  foldiers  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  inno- 
cent inhabitants  of  Intemelium,  and  glutted  their  avarice  with  the 
effects  of  innocent  men.  Amidfl  the  barbarities  committed  on 
this  occafion,  a Ligurian  woman  gave  a noble  example  of  courage 
and  maternal  affeftion.  She  had  concealed  her  child  from  the  fury 
of  the  flaughtering  fword.  The  foldiers,  fully  perfuaded  that  fhe 
had  depofited  her  treafure  in  the  fame  place,  flretched  her  on  the 
rack,  and  prefled  the  unhappy  mother  to  tell  where  fhe  had 
fecured  her  fon.  She  laid  her  hand  on  her  womb,  and  “ here,” 
fhe  faid,  “ here  my  child  is  fheltered.”  From  that  moment,  un- 
moved by  menaces,  and  unfubdued  by  torture,  fhe  never  changed 
her  tone.  Nothing  could  conquer  that  generous  obflinacy.  She 
died  a bright  example  of  undaunted  virtue. 

XIV.  Meanwhile,  Fabius  Valens  received  intelligence,  that 
Otho’s  fleet  was  hovering  on  the  coaft  of  Narbon  Gaul,  with 
intent  to  invade  that  province,  which  had  already  embraced  the 
interefl  ofVitellius.  The  adjacent  colonies,  by  their  deputies, 
fued  for  prote&ion.  Valens  difpatched  two  Tungrian  cohorts, 
four  fquadrons  of  horfe,  with  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  Treviri, 
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B O^O  K under  the  command  of  Julius  Claflicus ; referving,  however,  a 
' , > fufficient  detachment  from  thofe  forces,  to  garrifon  the  port  of 
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Forojulium,  that  the  colony  might  not,  while  the  troops  marched 
s9-  up  the  country,  lie  expofed  to  fudden  incurfions  from  the  fleet. 
This  arrangement  being  made,  Claflicus  marched  in  quefl:  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  head  of  twelve  troops  of  horfe,  and  a feledt  body 
from  the  cohorts.  To  thefe  were  added  the  Ligurian  cohort, 
which  had  been  ufually  quartered  at  Forojulium,  and  five  hun- 
dred men  from  Pannonia,  not  yet  ranged  in  companies  under 
diftinft  and  regular  colours.  Neither  fide  declined  an  engage- 
ment. The  difpofition  made  by  Otho’s  officers  was  as  follows : 
A body  of  marines,  intermixed  with  the  peafantry,  took  poft  on 
the  heights  near  the  fea.  The  level  fpace  between  the  hills  and 
the  coail  was  occupied  by  the  praetorian  foldiers  ; and,  to  fup- 
port  them,  the  fleet  flood  in  clofe  to  the  fhore,  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  and  prefenting  a formidable  line.  The  ftrength  of  the 
Vitellians,  confifting  in  cavalry,  was  Rationed  in  front ; the  infan- 
try clofe  embodied  in  their  rear,  and  their  Alpine  mountaineers 
on  the  ridge  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  Treverian  fquadrons 
began  the  attack  with  lefs  fkill  than  courage.  The  veterans  of 
Otho’s  army  received  the  attack  in  front,  while  their  peafants, 
from  the  high  grounds,  difcharged  a volley  of  ftones,  and,  being 
expert  (lingers,  annoyed  the  enemy  in  flank.  They  mixed  in  the 
lines  with  the  regular  foldiers,  and  performed  feats  of  valour. 
In  the  moment  of  victory,  there  was  no  diftindtion  between  the 
coward  and  the  brave ; all  purfued  their  advantage  with  equal 
ardour.  The  Vitellians.  were  thrown  into  diforder ; and,  being 
driven  towards  the  margin  of  the  fea,  they  were  there  attacked 
in  the  rear  by  the  foldiers  belonging  to  the  fleet.  This  was  a 
danger  unforefeen.  Hemmed  in  on  every  fide,  they  muff  have 
been  to  a man  cut  off,  if  the  night  had  not  come  on  in  time  to 
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favour  their  retreat,  and  reftrain  the  victorious  army  from  purfu-  B °n°  Iv 
tng  them  in  their  flight.  V“7T7^, 

S22. 

A.  D. 

XV.  The  Vitellians,  though  defeated,  ftill  retained  their  69. 
warlike  fpirit.  With  a reinforcement  drawn  together  in  hafte, 

they  returned  to  the  charge;  and,  finding  the  enemy  elate  with 
joy,  and  by  fuccefs  lulled  into  fecurity,  they  affaulted  the  out- 
pofts,  put  the  advanced  guard  to  the  fword,  and  forced  their  way 
into  the  camp.  The  Othonians  were  ftruck  with  terror,  and 
near  the  fleet  all  was  tumult  and  diforder.  The  furprife,  how- 
ever, foon  began  to  fubfide.  The  Othonians  betook  themfelves 
to  an  adjacent  hill,.  and,  having  there  collected  their  ftrength, 
rufhed  down  with  impetuous  fury.  A dreadful  daughter  fol- 
lowed. The  Tungrian  cohorts  Hood  the  brunt  of  the  aCtion, 
till  their  commanding  officers  fell  under  a fhower  of  darts. 

The  Othonians  conquered,  but  their  victory  was  dearly  bought. 

They  purfued  the  flying  enemy  with  more  rage  than  prudence; 
when  the  Treverian  cavalry,  wheeling  round,  attacked  them  in 
the  rear,  and  put  a large  party  to  the  fword.  From  this  time  the 
two  armies  remained  inactive.  As  if  a truce  had  taken  place, 
and  both  fides  had  agreed  by  compaCt  to  fufpend  hofiilities,  and 
no  more  moleft  each  other  by  fudden  incurfions,  the  Vitellians 
retired  to  Antipolis,  a municipal  town  of  Narbon  Gaul,  and  the 
Othonians  to  Albingaunum,  in  the  inland  part  of  Liguria. 

XVI.  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  reft  of  the.  iflands  in  thofe 
feas,  were  overawed  by  the  victorious  fleet,  and  kept  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  Otho.  Corfica,  indeed,  buffered  a fudden  convulfion 
from  the  temerity  of  the  governor.  The  name  of  this  officer 
was  Decimus  Pacarius.  Though  the  ifland,  in  a war  carried  on 
by  fuch  powerful  adverfaries,  was  of  no  importance,  he  endea- 
voured to  feduce  the  inhabitants  to  the  intereft  of  Vitellius. 
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B 0 0 K The  project,  which  would  have  decided  nothing,  ended  in  his 

* , > own  ruin.  He  fummoned  a council  of  the  leading  men,  and 

u c 

8zi  ' communicated  his  defign.  Claudius  Phirricus,  who  commanded 

A.  1). 

69-  the  galleys  on  that  ftation,  and  QuinCtius  Certus,  a Roman 
knight,  objected  to  the  meafure,  and  were  put  to  inftant  death. 
The  reft  of  the  aflembly,  terrified  by  this  adt  of  violence,  fwore 
fidelity  to  Vitellius.  The  populace,  as  ufual,  blind  and  ignorant, 
but  by  contagion  catching  the  fears  of  others,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  leading  chiefs.  Pacarius  began  to  mufter  his  men, 
and  train  them  to  the  ufe  of  arms.  A race  of  rude  and  vulgar 
peafants,  who  had  no  relifh  for  the  fatigue  of  military  difcipline, 
began  to  confider  the  nature  of  their  fituation,  and  their  inability 
to  fupport  a war.  “ They  were  iflanders,  remote  from  Ger- 
“ many,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  legions.  The  fleets  of 
“ Otho  commanded  the  leas,  and  had  lately  ravaged  the  mari- 
“ time  countries,  though  defended  by  the  cohorts  and  cavalry  of 
“ Vitellius.”  This  reflection  produced  a fudden  change  in  every 
mind.  They  refolved  to  aflert  their  independance,  not  with 
open  force,  but  by  covert  ftratagem,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  to  lie 
in  wait  for  their  opportunity.  Pacarius,  as  foon  as  his  train  of 
vifitors  left  him,  retired  to  his  bath.  In  that  moment  the  con- 
fpirators  fell  upon  him  naked  and  difarmed.  He  was  put  to 
inftant  death,  and  his  attendants  differed  the  fame  fate.  Their 
heads,  like  thofe  of  traitors,  were  conveyed  to  Otho.  And  yet 
the  afl'aflins  were  neither  rewarded  by  that  prince,  nor  punifhed 
by  Vitellius.  In  the  mafs  of  atrocious  deeds  that  difgraced  the 
times,  petty  villanies  were  buffered  to  pafs  with  impunity. 

XVII.  The  cavalry,  called  the  Sylanian  squadron,  had, 
as  already  mentioned  ( a ),  forced  their  way  into  Italy,  and  there 
fixed  the  feat  of  war.  In  the  conduct  of  thefe  men  nothing 
proceeded  from  principle.  They  had  no  regard  for  Otho,  nor 
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fo  much  as  a wifli  to  ferve  Vitellius ; but,  their  vigour  being  relaxed  B K 

by  a long  peace,  and  their  minds  debafed  and  prepared  for  fla-  v v * 

very,  they  dood  ready  to  dretch  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  what-  821.  ’ 

ever  hand  impofed  it,  in  their  choice  of  a mader  wholly  indif-  69. 

ferent.  The  faired  portion  of  Italy  (b),  extending  from  the  Po 

to  the  Alps,  with  all  its  fertile  plains  and  flourifhing  cities,  was 

in  the  pofleflion  of  Vitellius ; the  forces  fent  forward  by  Csecina 

having  already  penetrated  into  that  quarter.  At  Cremona  a 

Pannonian  cohort  laid  down  their  arms  ; and  between  Placentia 

and  Ticinum  a party  of  a hundred  liorfe,  with  a thoufand  marines, 

were  made  prifoners.  In  this  tide  of  fuccefs  nothing  could  with- 

ftand  the  vigour  of  the  Vitellians.  The  Po  oppofed  its  dream  and 

its  banks  in  vain.  To  the  Batavians,  and  the  troops  from  beyond 

the  Rhine,  the  river  was  no  more  than  a new  motive  to  inflame 

their  ardour.  They  pafled  over  with  their  ufual  rapidity  under 

the  walls  of  Placentia,  and  in  fight  of  the  enemy.  Having 

gained  a footing  on  the  land,  they  intercepted  the  enemy’s  fcouts, 

and  fpread  fuch  a general  panic,  that  all  who  efcaped  their  fury 

fled  with  precipitation,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Cascina  and 

his  whole  army. 

XVIII.  Spurinna,  who  commanded  at  Placentia,  was  well 
informed  of  Csecina’s  motions.  He  knew  him  to  be  dill  at  a 
didance  ; and,  if  at  any  time  hefliould  fhew  himfelf  before  the 
place,  he  had  taken  his  meafures.  Three  prsetorian  cohorts,  and 
no  more  than  a thoufand  vexillaries,  with  a fmali  body  of  horfe, 
would  be  ill  oppofed  to  a veteran  army.  He  refolved,  therefore, 
to  remain  within  his  fortifications.  But  an  unruly  foldiery, 
fierce  and  unfkilled  in  military  operations,  was  not  to  be  re- 
drained.  They  feized  the  colours,  and  fallied  forth  in  a body. 

The  general  endeavoured  in  vain  to  check  their  violence ; 
the  men  pointed  their  weapons  at  his  bread  j they  fpurned  at 
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the  tribunes  and  centurions,  who  extolled  the  wifdom  of  their 
fuperior  officer ; they  rejected  all  advice,  declaring  aloud  that 
treafon  was  at  work ; they  were  betrayed : and  Cascina  was  in- 
vited to  take  poffeffion  of  the  place.  Spurinna  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  this  hidden  phrenfy,  and  even  to  proceed  on  the  march. 
He  went  forth  againft  his  will,  but  with  a fhew  of  approbation, 
in  hopes,  if  the  ledition  died  away,  that  he  might  then  refume 
his  former  authority. 


XIX.  The  foidiers  puffied  on  with  fpirit,  till  the  Po  appear- 
ing in  fight,  and  night  coming  on,  they  halted  for  the  firft  time. 
It  was  now  judged  neceflary  to  fortify  a camp.  Labour  and 
caftrametation  were  new  to  men  who  had  only  ferved  within, 
the  walls  of  Rome.  Their  ferocity  abated,  and  they  began  to 
lee  their  error.  The  veterans  in  the  fervice  condemned  their 
own  credulity,  and  pointed  out  to  their  comrades  the  common 
danger  of  all,  if  Csecina,  with  a numerous  army,  had  come  up  in 
time  to  furround  them  in  a wide  champaign  country.  Through- 
out the  ranks  nothing  was  heard  but  penitence  and  fubmiffion. 
The  tribunes  and  centurions  regained  their  influence,  and  all 
were  loud  in  praife  of  their  general,  who  had,  with  judgment, 
chofen  a ftrong  and  powerful  colony  for  the  feat  of  war. 
Spurinna  feized  his  opportunity,  clioofing  rather  to  convince  by 
reafon,  than  to  irritate  by  reproof.  Having  quelled  the  fedition, 
he  left  fome  flying  parties  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
and,  with  an  army  now  difpofed  to  obey  his  orders,  marched 
back  to  Placentia.  The  fortifications  of  the  place  were  repaired; 
new  works  were  added  ; towers  were  conftruded  ; the  foidiers 
were  provided  with  arms  ; and,  what  was  of  greater  moment,  a 
fpirit  of  difcipline  and  prompt  obedience  wras  difFufed  through 
the  army.  This  was,  no  doubt,  an  eflential  fervice.  Want 
of  courage  could  not  be  imputed  to  Otho’s  party.  Inattention 
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to  their  fuperior  officers  was  the  difad  vantage  under  which  they  s O O K 

laboured.  v - > 

a.  u.  c. 
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XX.  Cjecina  advanced  into  Italy  with  a well  conducted  «». ' 
army,  obferving  in  his  march  the  ftridte<£t  difcipline,  as  if  on  the 

other  fide  of  the  Alps  he  had  left  his  cruelty  and  love  of  plunder. 

His  drefs  gave  offence  to  the  colonies  through  which  he  paffed. 

His  mantle,  decorated  with  various  colours,  paffed  for  a mark  of 
arrogance  ; and  his  drawers  (a),  ufed  only  by  favage  nations, 
did  not  agree  with  the  ideas  of  a Roman  citizen.  Befides  this, 
the  fplendid  appearance  of  his  wife,  Salonina,  mounted  on  a fuperb 
horfe,  adorned  with  purple  ornaments,  though  in  itfelf  a matter 
of  no  importance,  and  certainly  injurious  to  no  perfon  whatever, 
was  held  to  be  a public  infult.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  difpofed  at  all  times  to  behold  with  jealoufy  the  hidden 
elevation  of  new  men,  and  to  demand,  that  he,  who  has  been 
known  in  an  humble  ftation,  fhould  know  how  to  rife  in  the 
world  with  temper  and  modeft  dignity.  Cazcina  paffed  the  Po, 
and  by  negociation  and  artful  promifes  endeavoured  to  feduce  the 
leaders  of  Otho’s  party.  The  like  infidious  game  vras  played 
againft  himfelf.  Both  fides  talked  of  peace  and  concord,  but 
they  amufed  each  other  with  words  of  fpecious  found,  importing 
nothing.  Tired  of  fruitlefs  artifices,  Caccina  began  to  concert 
his  meafures  for  the  reduction  of  Placentia.  He  determined  to 
inveft  the  .place  ; and  knowing  how  much  the  fame  of  the  general, 
and,  by  confequence,  the  events  of  war,  depend  on  the  firft 
exploit,  he  made  every  preparation  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with 
vigour. 

XXI.  The  firft  approach  to  the  town  difplayed  the  bra- 
very, but  nothing  of  the  fkill,  which  might  be  expected  from 
a veteran  army.  The  foldiers,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  ad- 
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* > In  this  attack,  a magnificent  amphitheatre,  which- flood  on  the  out- 

* g22.  fide  of  the  fortifications,  was  fet  on  fire,  and  levelled  to  the 

A.  D. 

69.  ground.  Whether  this  was  occalioned  by  the  flaming  brands  and 
other  combuftibles  thrown  in  by  the  befiegers,  or  by  the  like 
milfive  weapons  dilcharged  from  the  works,  cannot  now  be  af- 
certained.  The  vulgar  herd  of  the  city,  apt  and  willing,  like  the 
populace  in  every  quarter,  to  believe  whatever  malignity  can 
invent,  imputed  the  difafter  to  the  neighbouring  colonifts,  who* 
faw  with  envy  a fpacious  and  magnificent  ftrudture,  that  fur- 
pafied  every  monument  of  art  and  labour  throughout  Italy,, 
The  fenfe  of  this  misfortune,  however  begun,  was  loft  in  the- 
preflure  of  immediate  danger ; but  the  enemy  was  no  fooner 
withdrawn  from  the  walls,  than  the  inhabitants,.,  in.  the  moment 
of  fecurity,  lamented  the  lofs  of  their  amphitheatre,  as  the  worft 
calamity  that  could  befall  them.  Csecina  was  repulfed  with  con- 
fiderable  lofs.  The  night,  on  both  fides,  was  employed  in  necef- 
fary  preparations.  The  Vitellians  provided  themfelves  wdth  mov- 
ing penthoufes,  and  other  warlike  machines,  under  which  the 
men  might  advance  to  fap  the  foundation  of  the  walls.  The 
befieged  were  bufy  in  preparing  ftakes  and  rafts  of  timber,  with 
huge  heaps  of  ftone  and  lead  and  brafs,  in  order  to  crufh  the- 
aflailants  under  their  own  works.  Both  armies  felt  every  motive 
that  could  roufe  their  valour..  The  love  of  glory,  and  the  fear  of 
fhame,  throbbed  in  every  breaft.  In  the  camp  of  the  Vitellians, 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  vigour  of  the  legions,  and  the  fame 
of  the  German  armies  ; within  the  town,  the  honour  of  the  city 
cohorts,  and  the  dignity  of  the  prsetorian  bands,  were  the  topics 
that  inflamed  their  minds  with  heroic  ardour.  They  confidered 
the  Vitellians  as  a fet  of  defperate  adventurers,  and  defpifed  them 
as  Barbarians,  foreigners,  and  aliens  in  Italy ; while,  in  their  turn,, 
they  were  held  in  contempt  by  the  befiegers,  as  a weak  enervate 
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band,  who  had  loft  every  warlike  principle  in  the  circus  and  the 
theatres  of  Rome.  Otho  and  Vitellius  were  the  fubje<ft  of  alter- 
nate praife  and  calumny  • but  praife  was  foon  exhaufted,  and  for 
abufe  each  party  found  abundant  materials. 

XXII.  At  the  return  of  day,  the  city  and  the  country  round 
difplayed  a fcene  of  warlike  preparation  : the  walls  and  ramparts 
were  covered  with  Othonian  foldiers,  and  the  fields  glittered  with 
the  blaze  of  hoftile  arms.  The  legions  in  clofe  array  advanced  , 
to  the  affault,  and  the  auxiliaries  in  feparate  divifions.  The  attack 
began  with  a volley  of  ftones  and  darts  aimed  at  the  higheft  part 
of  the  fortifications  j and  where  the  works  were  either  impaired 
by  time,  or  thinly  manned,  the  Vitellians  attempted  a fcalade.  The 
German  auxiliaries,  rending  the  air  with  their  favage  war-fongs, 
and,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their  country,  waving  their  fhields 
over  their  fhoulders,  advanced  with  impetuous  fury  ; while  the 
garrifon,  with  deliberate  aim,  difcharged  a volley  of  ftones  and 
darts.  In  the  mean  time,  the  legionary  foldiers,  under  their 
covered  way,  battered  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  and,  having 
thrown  up  mounds  of  earth,  attempted  to  force  the  gates.  A pile 
of  maffy  ftones,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  befieged,  was 
Inftantly  rolled  down  with  prodigious  ruin : the  Vitellians,  crufhed 
under  the  weight,  or  transfixed  with  darts,  lay  wounded,  maimed., 
and  mangled,  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts.  Horror  and  confufion 
followed.  The  Othonians  were  infpired  with  frefh  courage.  The 
daughter  increafed  ^ and  the  affailants,  finding  all  their  efforts  de- 
feated, with  great  precipitation,  and  no  lefs  difhonour,  founded  a 
retreat.  Caecina  faw  the  folly  of  an  enterprife  rallily  undertaken. 

To  avoid  further  difgrace,  he  refolved  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  leave 
a camp,  where  he  had  nothing  to  expert  but  reproach  and  fhame. 

He  repaffed  the  Po,  and  bent  his  march  towards  Cremona.  He 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  joined  by  Turullius  Cerealis, 
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B 0 0 K a centurion  of  principal  rank,  who  had  ferved  under  him  in  Ger- 

v. v * many,  and  alfo  by  Julius  Briganticus,  a Batavian  by  birth:  the 

a8:d  former  deferted  with  a ftrong  body  of  marine  foldiers,  and  the 
*9*  latter,  with  a fmall  party  of  horfe. 


XXIII.  Spurinna,  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  fent  difpatches  to  Annius  Gallus,  with  the 
particulars  of  the  fiege,  the  gallant  defence  of  Placentia,  and  the 
meafures  concerted  by  Cascina.  Gallus  was  then  on  his  march, 
at  the  head  of  the  firft  legion,  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  little 
imagining  that  a few  cohorts  would  be  able  to  hold  out  againfl 
the  ftrength  and  valour  of  the  German  army.  It  was,  however, 
no  fooner  known  that  Cazcina  had  abandoned  his  enterprife,  and 
was  then  proceeding  to  Cremona,  than  the  fpirit  of  the  legion 
blazed  out  at  once.  They  defired  to  be  led'  againft  the  enemy. 
Their  impatience  rofe  to  a pitch  little  fhort  of  fedition.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  Gallus  appeafed  the  tumult.  Pie  made  halt 
at  Bedriacum  J,  a village  fituated  between  Verona  and  Cre- 
mona, and  unhappily  famous  for  the  daughter  of  two  Roman- 
armies.  About  the  fame  time  the  Othonians  gained  a fecond 
advantage  over  the  enemy.  Martius  Macer  fought  with  fuccefs 
near  Cremona.  That  officer,  with  the  fpirit  of  enterprife  that 
diftinguifhed  him,  embarked  the  gladiators  on  the  Po,  and,  mak-  • 
ing  a fudden  defeent  on  the  oppofite  bank,  fell  with  fury  on-, 
the  auxiliaries  of  Vitellius.  All  who  attempted  to  make  head 
againft  him  were  put  to  the  I word  ; the  reft  fled  with  precipi- 
tation to  Cremona.  Macer  was  not  willing  to  lofe  by  rafhnefs 
the  fruit  of  his  victory.  He  knew  that,  by  the  arrival  of  frefh 
forces,  the  fortune  of  the  day  might  be  changed,  and,  for  that 
reafon,  recalled  his  men  from  the  purfuit.  This  meafure  fpread 
a general  difeontent  amongft  the  foldiers.  It  was  the  misfortune 
cf  Otho’s  party  to  be  on  all  occafions  infected  with  fufpicion, 
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and,  with  a drange  perverfity,  to  put  the  word  condruCtion  on  13  K 

the  conduCt  of  their  officers.  The  bafe  of  heart  and  petulant  of  v v * 

a.  u.  c. 

tongue  combined  together,  and  with  virulent  inveCtive  defamed  812. 
and  blackened  every  character  without  didimdion.  Even  An- 
nius  Gallus,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  Marius  Celfus,  three  emi- 
nent generals,  did  not  efcape  the  {hafts  of  calumny.  They  were 
charged  with  various  crimes.  But  the  murderers  of  Galba  were 
the  word  incendiaries.  Confcious  of  their  guilt,  and  finding  no 
refpite  from  remorfe  and  fear,  thefe  mifcreants  made  it  their 
bufinefs  to  embroil,  to  didradl,  and  throw  every  thing  into  con- 
fufion.  They  gave  vent  to  their  feditious  defigns  with  open 
infolence,  and  by  clandedine  letters  infufed  their  venom  into  the 
mind  of  Otho ; a mind  too  fufceptible,  always  hearkening  to 
every  malignant  whifper,  and  only  guarded  againd  men  of  worth 
and  honour : in  profperity  weak . and  irrefolute  ; in  didrefs  col- 
lected, firm,  determined  ; misfortune  made  him  a better  man. 

In  his  prefent  fituation,  eafily  alarmed,  and  fufpeCting  all  his  offi- 
cers, he  fent  to  Rome  for  his  brother  Titianus,  and  committed  to 
him  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war.  The  interval  was  filled  by 
Celfus  and  Paulinus  with  aCtive  enterprife  and  brilliant  fuccefs. 


XXIV.  Cjecina  felt  the  difgrace  of  his  late  defeat,  and  law 
with  anxiety  the  fame  of  his  army  mouldering  away.  He  had 
been  roughly  handled  at  Placentia,  his  auxiliaries  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  in  every  fkirmifh,  not  worthy  of  a particular  detail, 
the  enemy  had  the  advantage.  He  likewife  knew  by  fure  in- 
telligence that  Valens  was  advancing  with  his  army,  and  that 
commander  might  reap  the  laurels  of  the  war.  To  prevent  a 
circumdance  fo  humiliating,  he  refolved,  with  more  courage 
than  judgment,  to  redeem  his  glory.  With  this  intent  he 
marched  to  a village  called  Cadorum  (a),  didant  about  twelve 
miles  from  Crem.ona,  At  that  place,  in  a wood  .that  overhangs 
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B O O K the  road,  he  dationed  the  flower  of  his  auxiliaries  in  ambufcadc. 

v - v — > His  cavalry  had  orders  to  take  an  advanced  pod,  and,  after  pro- 

A 822.°'  voking  an  engagement,  to  give  ground  at  once,  and  draw  the 
69-  enemy  forward,  till  an  unexpected  fally  could  be  made  from 
the  woods.  The  dratagem  was  betrayed  to  the  generals 
of  Otho’s  army.  Paulinus  took  the  command  of  the  infantry, 
while  Celfus  led  on  the  cavalry.  Their  men  were  ranged  in 
< order  of  battle.  In  the  left  wing  were  placed  the  vexillaries  of 
'the  thirteenth  legion,  four  auxiliary  cohorts,  and  five  hundred 
horfe.  The  high  road  was  occupied  by  three  prastorian  cohorts, 
who  formed  the  centre.  The  left  wing  confided  of  the  fil'd 
legion,  two  auxiliary  cohorts,  and  five  hundred  horfe.  Befides 
thefe,  a thoufand  of  the  cavalry,  feleCted  from  the  praetorian  and 
auxiliary  bands,  were  kept  as  a body  of  referve  to  fupport  the 
broken  ranks,  or,  if  the  enemy  gave  way,  to  ruih  on  at  once  and 
complete  the  vi&ory. 

XXV.  Before  the  two  armies  came  to  aCHon,  the  Vitellians 
feigned  a flight.  Aware  of  the  dratagem,  Celfus  checked  the 
ardour  of  his  men,  and  in  his  turn  pretended  to  give  ground. 
The  adverfe  party,  as  they  lay  in  ambufh,  thought  they  faw  their 
opportunity,  and,  rufhing  forward  inconfiderately,  fell  into  a 
fnare.  The  legions  flanked  them  from  both  wings ; the  cohorts 
attacked  in  front;  and  the  cavalry,  wheeling  round  with  rapidity, 
charged  in  the  rear.  Suetonius  Paulinus  dill  kept  his  infantry 
out  of  the  engagement.  By  his  natural  temper  flow  and  deli- 
berate, he  chofe  to  take  his  meafures  with  precaution,  rather 
than  hazard  a fudden  conflict,  and  owe  his  fuccefs  to  the  chance 
of  war.  He  ordered  the  hollows  to  be  filled  up,  the  ground  to 
be  cleared,  and  his  ranks  to  be  extended  ; wifely  judging  that  it 
would  then  be  time  to  think  of  victory,  when  he  had  taken  care 
not  to  be  conquered.  During  this  delay  the  Vitellians  feized 
4 the 
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the  opportunity  to  fhift  their  ground.  They  betook  themfelves  BOOK 

to  the  adjacent  vineyards,  thick  with  interwoven  branches,  and,  v v ' 

by  confequence,  difficult  of  accefs.  Having  there,  and  in  a wood 
that  lay  contiguous,  found  a fafe  retreat,  they  recovered  their  <>9, 
courage,  and  falfied  out  to  attack  the  praetorian  cavalry.  The 
bell;  and  braved;  officers  of  that  corps  were  cut  to  pieces.  Epi- 
phanes  ( a )>  the  eaftern  king,  who  in  fupport  of  Otho’s  caufe  faced 
every  danger,  was  wounded  in  the  engagement. 

XXVI.  At  length  the  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Pau- 
linus,  entered  into  the  adtion.  The  front  line  of  the  enemy 
gave  way  at  once,  and  the  parties  that  came  to  fupport  them 
were  in  like  manner  put  to  the  rout.  Cascina  had  not  the  judg- 
ment to  adt  with  his  whole  ftrength  at  once,-  He  brought  up 
his  men  in  detachments  ; and  the  confequence  was,  that,  coming 
forward  in  fucceffion,  and  no  where  ftrong  enough,  they  foon 
gave  way,  and  fled  with  the  ranks  already  broken.  During  this 
confufion,  a violent  tumult  broke  out  in  Csecina’s  camp.  The 
foldiers  were  enraged  that  the  whole  army  was  not  drawn  out. 

They  feized  Julius  Gratu-s,  the  prsefedt  of  the  camp,  and  loaded 
him  with  irons,  on  a fufpicion  that  he  held  fecret  intelli- 
gence with  his  brother  Julius  Fronto,  at  that  time  a tribune  in 
Otho’s  army,  and,  under  a fimilar  accufation,  then  confined  in 
prifon  by  the  adverfe  party.  Nothing  now  could  equal  the  dis- 
order and  conftemation  that  covered  the  whole  Vitellian  army. 

In  the  camp,  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  flight,  and  amongft  the 
parties  that  came  to  fupport  the  fugitives,  the  confufion  was 
fuch,  that,  if  Paulinus  had  not  founded  a retreat,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  Csecina,  with  his  whole  army,  might  have  been  cut 
to  pieces.  In  defence  of  his  condud,  Paulinus  anfwered,  that, 
feeing  how  much  toil  and  labour  ftili  remained,  he  was  not 
willing  to  expole  his  men,  already  fpent  with  the  fatigue  of  the 

day. 
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day,  to  frcfh  forces  kept  in  referve,  and  ready  to  iffiie  from  the 
adverie  camp.  An  exhaufted  foldiery  might,  in  that  cafe,  be 
overpowered  ; and,  if  once  broken,  no  poft,  no  ftation  remained 
behind.  With  this  reafoning  the  judicious  few  were  fatisfied, 
but  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  army  difcontent  and  murmuring 
flill  prevailed. 


XXVII.  The  lofs  fuftained  in  this  engagement  had  no  other 
effcd  on  the  vanquifhed  Vitellians,  than  to  reduce  their  turbulent 
fpirit  to  a fenfe  of  military  duty.  Cascina  threw  the  whole  blame 
of  his  defeat  upon  the  ungovernable  temper  of  the  army,  at  all 
times  more  difpofed  to  mutiny  than  to  face  the  enemy.  The  men 
now  law  their  error,  and  began  to  fubmit  to  authority.  Nor  was 
this  the  cafe  with  regard  to  Caccina  only : the  fame  reformation 
fhewed  itfelf  in  the  camp  of  Fabius  Valens,  who  was  now  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Ticinum  (a).  The  foldiers  under  his  command 
were  taught,  by  the  late  event,  no  longer  to  defpile  the  enemy. 
To  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  army,  they  now  were  willing  to 
behave  with  due  fubmiflion  to  their  general.  They  had  been, 
not  long  before,  guilty  of  a bold  and  dangerous  tumult,  of  which, 
at  the  exad  point  of  time,  no  notice  could  be  taken,  without 
breaking  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  and  departing  too  much 
from  the  tranfadions  under  Ccecina. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  give  an  account  of  that  infurredion. 
The  reader  will  remember,  that,  in  the  war  between  Nero  and 
Vindex,  the  cohorts  of  the  Batavian  nation  feparated  from  the 
fourteenth  jegion,  then  on  its  way  to  Britain  ; and  having  heard, 
in  the  city  of  the  Lingones,  of  commotions  in  favour  of  Vitellius, 
went  over  to  the  ftandard  of  Fabius  Valens.  Their  arrogance, 
from  that  time,  knew  no  bounds.  They  paraded  the  camp,  in 
.every  quarter,  and  in  the  tents  of  the  legions,  making  it  their 
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bo  all,  “ that  by  them  the  fourteenth  legion  had  been  overawed  ; B K 
by  them  Italy  was  wrefted  out  of  the  hands  of  Nero  ; and  v v • 

J J a.  U.  C. 

“ upon  their  fwords  the  ifl'ue  of  the  war  depended.”  The  Ro-  812. 

man  foldiers  heard  thefe  fpeeches  with  indignation  ; difputes  and  69- 

quarrels  filled  the  camp,  and  difeipline  was  at  an  end.  Valens 
faw  his  authority  leflened,  and  knew  too  well,  that,  from  clamour 
to  aCtual  mutiny  the  tranfitipn  is  inert  and  ludden. 

NXVIII.  In  this  pofture  of  affairs,  Valens  received  advice 
that  the  Tungrians  and  Treverians  had  met  with  a defeat,  and  that 
Otho’s  fleet  was  hovering  on  the  coaft  of  Narbon  Gaul.  He  took 
that  opportunity  to  order  a detachment  of  the  Batavians  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  the  province  ; intending,  at  the  fame  time,  by  a 
ftroke  of  policy,  to  divide  the  mutinous  troops,  whom,  in  their 
collective  body,  he  found  impatient  of  controul.  This  meafure 
gave  umbrage  to  the  reft  of  his  army.  The  auxiliaries  mur- 
mured, and  the  legions  complained  aloud,  “ that  they  were  now  to 
“ lofe  the  braveft  troops  in  the  fervice.  The  enemy  was  near  at 
“ hand,  and  was  that  a time  to  withdraw  a body  of  gallant  fol- 
tc  diers,  who  had  fo  often  fought  with  undaunted  courage,  and 
“ fo  often  returned  crowned  with  victory  ? If  a Angle  province 
“ is  of  more  moment  than  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  empire  is  but 
u a fecondary  confideration,  why  not  march  with  the  united 
“ ftrength  of  the  whole  army  ? On  the  other  hand,  if  Italy  muft 
“ be  the  theatre  of  war  ; if  there,  and  there  only,  a decifive  victory 
“ can  be  obtained  ; why  feparate  from  the  army  thofe  gallant  vete- 
“ rans,  like  the  foundeft  limbs  cut  off  from  the  body?” 

XXIX.  To  allay  this  ferment,  Valens  went  forth,  preceded 
by  his  liCtors.  The  men  paid  no  regard  to  their  general ; they 
pelted  him  with  ftones  ; they  forced  him  to  fly  before  them  ; they 
purlued  with  opprobrious  language,  accufing  him  of  having  cm- 
Vol.  III.  S bezzled. 
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B O O K bezzled,  to  his  own  private  ufe,  the  fpoils  of  Gaul,  the  gold  of 

•' v * Vienne  (a ),  and  the  recompenfe  due  to  the  foldiers,  for  all  their 

a.  u.  c.  , ' 

^822.  toil  and  labour.  They  rufhed  to  his  pavilion,  pillaged  his 

°9-  camp-equipage,  and,  in  hopes  of  finding  hidden  treafure,  pierced 

the  ground  with  their  fpears  and  javelins.  Valens,  in  the  mean 
time,  difguifed  like  a Have,  lay  concealed  in  the  tent  of  an  officer 
of  the  cavalry.  Alphenus  Varus,  the  prsefedt  of  the  camp,  faw 
the  phrenfy  fubfiding,  and,  in  the  ebb  of  their  paffions,  thought 
it  bell  to  let  repentance  take  poffeffion  of  them  by  degrees.  With 
that  intent,  he  gave  orders  to  the  centurions  neither  to  vifit  the 
night  watch,  nor  fuffer  the  ufual  fignals  to  be  given  by  found  of 
trumpet.  A dead  filence  followed.  The  mutineers  flood  covered 
with  afloniffiment,  wondering  that  no  one  affirmed  the  com- 
mand ; they  gazed  at  each  other,  and  trembled  at  being  left  to 
themfelves.  By  filence  and  refignation  they  hoped  to  give  a 
proof  of  returning  virtue.  In  the  end  they  burfl  into  tears,  and 
with  humble  fupplications  implored  forgivenefs.  Valens  ventured 
to  appear.  As  foon  as  the  foldiers  faw  him,  beyond  expectation 
fafe,  unhurt,  in  a fordid  drefs,  with  tears  darting  from  his  eye,  a 
mingled  tumult  of  joy  and  forrow  and  affeCtion  fwelled  in  every 
bread.  With  the  quick  tranfition  of  paffions  common  with  the 
multitude,  they  poured  forth  their  congratulations  ; and  with 
fhouts  of  applaufe  placed  their  general  amidd  the  eagles  and  dand- 
ards,  on  his  tribunal.  Valens  aCted  with  well-timed  moderation. 
No  man  was  fingled  out  for  punifhment.  Afraid,  however,  that, 
by  too  much  coolnefs,  he  might  make  them  fufpeCl  fome  deep 
defign,  he  thought  fit  to  reprimand  a few  by  name,  and  his  refent- 
ment  \,ent  no  further.  In  the  didra&ions  of  a civil  war,  he  knew 
that  the  power  of  the  general  is  never  equal  to  the  liberty  claimed 
by  his  foldiers  (b). 

XXX.  While  Valens  employed  his  army  in  throwing  up 
6 entrench- 
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entrenchments  at  Ticinum,  an  account  of  Ca'cina’s  defeat  reached 
the  camp.  The  flame  of  fedition  was  ready  to  break  out  a 
fecond  time.  All  agreed,  that  by  the  treachery  of  Valens  they 
were  detained  from  the  field  of  battle.  They  refolved  to  linger 
no  longer ; they  fcorned  to  wait  the  motions  of  an  inadive  com- 
mander; they  marched  before  the  colours,  and,  ordering  the 
ftandard-bearers  to  pufh  on  with  alacrity,  never  halted,  till,  by  a 
rapid  march,  they  joined  Cascina’s  army.  In  that  camp  Valens 
was  in  no  kind  of  credit.  The  vanquifhed  foldiers  complained, 
that,  with  an  inferior  force,  they  were  left  expofed  to  the  enemy  ; 
and,  by  extolling  the  ftrength  and  valour  of  their  new  friends,  they 
fcoped  to  conciliate  efteem,  and  throw  from  themfelves  the  impu- 
tation of  cowardice.  Valens  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which 
exceeded  that  of  Csecina  by  almoft  double  the  number,  and  yet 
the  latter  was  the  favourite  of  the  men.  His  liberal  fpirit  gained 
him  friends,  and  his  generofity  was  praifed  by  all.  To  the 
vigour  of  youth  he  united  a graceful  figure,  and  he  poffeffed 
thofe  namelefs  qualities  ( a ),  which,  though  of  no  folid  value,  con- 
ciliate favour,  men  know  not  why.  Hence  a fpirit  of  emulation 
between  the  two  commanders.  Ciecina  objected  to  his  rival  the 
fordid  vices  that  difgraced  his  character ; ancf,  in  return,  Valens 
laughed  at  a man  elate  with  pride  and  vain  oftentation.  And 
yet  the  two  chiefs  aded  towards  each  other  with  difguifed 
hoftility.  In  their  zeal  for  the  common  caufe,  their  mutual  ani- 
mofities  were  fuppreffed,  though  not  extinguifhed.  In  their 
letters,  they  treated  Otho,  and  his  licentious  practices,  in  a fiyle 
that  fhewed  they  fcorned  all  terms  of  futqre  reconciliation.  The 
conduct  of  the  officers  in  the  oppofite  army  was  very  different. 
They  fpoke  ofVitellius  with  referve  ; and,  though  his  manners 
afforded  ample  materials  for  invedive,  they  chofe  to  contain 
themfelves  within  the  bounds  of  prudence. 
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XXXI.  It  may  be  here  obferved,  that,  whatever  were  the 
fhades  of  vice  in  the  oppofite  characters  of  the  contending  chiefs,, 
death,  in  the  end,  made  the  true  diftinCtion  between  them  : Otho 
fell  with  glory,  and  Vitellius  with  difgrace  and  infamy.  During 
their  lives,  men  dreaded  greater  mifehief  from  the  unbridled 
paffions  of  Otho,  than  from  the  fluggifh  debauchery  of  Vitellius. 
The  murder  of  Galba  made  the  former  an  object  of  detefhation  ; 
while  the  latter  was  never  charged  with  being  the  author  of  the 
war  ( a ).  Vitellius,  by  his  gluttony  and  fenfual  appetites,  was 
his  own  enemy  ; Otho,  by  his  profufion,  his  cruelty,  and  his 
daring  fpirit,  "was  the  enemy  of  his  country.  As  foon  as  the 
forces  under  Cascina  and  Valens  had  formed  a junction,  the  Vi- 
tellian  party  wilhed  for  nothing  fo  much  as  a decifive  aCtion. 
Otho  was  not  determined,  which  was  moll  for  his  intereft,  a 
fpeedy  engagement  or  a lingering  war.  In  this  Hate  of  irrefolu- 
tion,  he  called  a council,  when  Suetonius  Paulinus,  an  officer 
furpaffied  by  no  man  of  that  age,  judged  it  confident  with  his 
high  military  character,  to  weigh  all  circumftances,  and  upon 
the  whole  to  give  a decided  opinion.  Pie  contended,  that  to 
bring  the  difpute  to  an  immediate  iffiie,  wras  the  bufmefs  of 
Vitellius ; and,  on  the  contrary,  to  draw  the  war  into  length, 
was  the  game  that  Otho  ought  to  play,  pie  argued  as  follows  : 


XXXII.  “ The  whole  collected  force  of  Vitellius  is  now  in 
“ Italy : the  refources,  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  are  incon- 
“ fiderable.  From  Gaul  he  has  nothing  to  expeCt.  The  fpirit 
“ of  that  fierce  and  turbulent,  people  is  ftill  in  agitation ; and 
“ while  Germany,  with  hoftile  numbers,  is  ever  ready  to  invade 
“ the  Roman  provinces,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  cannot  be  left 
“ naked  and  defencelefs.  The  legions  in  Britain  have  the  natives 
on  their  hands,  and  they  are  divided  by  the  fea,  Spain  cannot 

u boaft 
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“ boaft  of  refources.  The  province  of  Narbon  Gaul  has  been  1 
“ harafled  by  Otho’s  fleet,  and  is  (till  covered  with  confirmation.  e 
“ The  part  of  Italy  which  lies  beyond  the  Po  is  Unit  in  by  the 
“ Alps,  deprived  of  all  relief  by  fea,  and  the  armies  that  pafled 
“ that  way  have,  made  the  whole  country  a fcene  of  defolation. 

“ There  is  no  place  from  which  Viteliius  can  hope  to  be  fupplied 
“ with  grain  ; and  he  who  wants  provilions,  in  a fhort  time 
“ will  want  an  army.  The  Germans,  a brave  and  warlike 
“ people,  conflitute  the  ftrength  and  bulwark  of  the  Vitellian 
“ party  protraCt  the  war,  and  will  they  be  able  to  go  through 
“ a fummer  campaign  ? The  change  of  foil,  and  the  heat  of  the 
“ climate, 'will  relax  their  vigour.  The  war,  that  by  ftrenuous 
u efforts  may  be  pufhed  to  a profperous  iifue,  grows  languid. 

“ when  drawn  into  length,  and  in  a ftate  of  tedious  fufpenfe 
“ whole  armies  have  mouldered  away. 

C£  On  the  other  hand,  Otho’s  party  is  in  no  want  of  fupplies ; 

“ their  friends  are  firm,  and  great  refources  are  ftill  in  referve. 

“ Pannonia,  Masha,  Dalmatia,  and  the  eaftern  provinces,  are  able 
“ to  fend  numerous  armies  into  the  field.  All  Italy  declares  for 
“ Otho  : Rome,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  ftill  in  his  pofleflion; 

“ and,  above  all,  he  has  on  his  fide  the  fenate  and  the  Roman  people; 

“ illuftrious  names,  and  always  of  the  firfl  importance,  though 
“ their  glory  in  fome  conjunctures  has  been  eclipfed.  There 
“ is  ftill  in  referve  a ftore  of  wealth,  both  public  and  private ; 

“ and  riches  at  all  times  are  the  finews  of  war,  in  public  dilfenfions 
“ more  powerful  than  the  fword.  The  foldiers  in  the  fervice  of 
“ Otho  are  in  good  condition,  enured  to  Italy,  or  feafoned  to  the 
“ heat  in  warmer  climates.  In  their  front  the  river  Po  is  a bar- 
“ rier,  and  there  are  fortified  cities,  firongly  garrifoned,  all  deter- 
“ mined  to  hold  out  to  the  laft.  Of  this  the  gallant  defence  of 
“ Placentia  is  a fufficient  proof.  For  thefe  reafons,  a flow  and 
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B 0^0  K “ lingering  war  is  the  heft  expedient.  Pafs  but  a few  days,  and 

v ,, — “ the  fourteenth  legion,  famous  for  its  bravery,  will  arrive  with 

822.  “ a ftrong  reinforcement  of  auxiliaries  from  Msefia.  A council 

69-  “ of  war  may  then  be  called  ; and,  fhould  it  be  thought  advifable 

“ to  hazard  a battle,  Otho,  in  that  event,  may  take  the  held  with 
“ a l'uperior  army.” 


XXXIII.  Marius  Celsus  concurred  in  this  opinion.  An- 
nius  Gallus  was  not  prefent.  He  had  been  hurt  by  a fall  from 
his  horfe  a few  days  before,  and  was  not  yet  recovered  : but  being 
confulted  by  perfons  fent  for  the  purpofe,  he  acceded  to  the 
counfels  of  Paulinus.  Otho  was  for  trying  the  ilfue  of  a battle. 
His  brother  Titianus,  and  Proculus,  the  pnefe6t  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  though  neither  of  them  had  any  military  experience,  did 
what  in  them  lay  to  incite  a temper  of  itfelf  rafh  and  precipitate. 
The  gods,  they  faid,  and  the  tutelar  genius  of  Otho,  were  prefent 
in  council,  and  would  not  fail  to  guide  and  animate  the  battle. 
Such  was  the  language  of  flattery.  They  made  their  poifon 
palatable,  and  no  man  prefumed  to  adminifter  an  antidote. 

To  offer  battle,  was  therefult  of  the  debate  ; but  whether  the 
emperor  fhould  command  in  perfon,  or  withdraw  to  a place  of 
fafety,  was  a queftion  ftill  to  be  difeufled.  Celfus  and  Paulinus 
gave  no  opinion.  To  expofe  the  prince  to  the  dangers  of  the 
field,  was  more  than  they  chofe  to  hazard.  That  point  was  left 
to  the  authors  of  the  pernicious  counfel  already  given.  By  their 
advice  Otho  retired  to  Brixellum,  there  to  referve  himfelf  for  the 
good  of  the  people  and  the  majefty  of  empire.  From  this  day  the  ruin 
of  Otho  may  be  dated.  He  took  with  him  a confiderable  detach- 
ment of  the  prsetorian  cohorts,  the  body-guard,  and  a ftrong 
party  of  horfe.  After  their  departure,  the  fpirit  of  the  army 
began  to  droop.  They  fufpecled  their  officers.  The  prince, 

to 
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to  whom  the  foldiers  were  faithfully  attached,  and  who,  in  return, 
confided  in  them,  and  them  only,  abandoned  his  caufe,  without 
leaving  a head  to  dired,  or  a general,  to  whofe  authority  the  men 
were  willing  to  iubmit. 

XXXIV.  During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  nothing  of  all  that 
paffed  was  a fecret  in  the  camp  of  Vitellius.  From  the  deferters, 
who  in  civil  wars  are  always  numerous,  and  alfo  from  the  fpies, 
whofe  genius  it  is,  while  they  pry  into  the  fecrets  of  others,  to 
betray  their  own,  every  thing  tranfpired.  Caecina  and  Valens 
lay  in  wait  for  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  whom  they  faw  con- 
triving their  own  deftrudtion.  To  plan  an  enterprife  was  unne- 
ceffary,  where  the  beft  wifdom  was  to  fucceed  by  the  folly  of 
others.  In  order,  however,  to  give  jealoufy  to  the  gladiators  (a) 
on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Po,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep 
their  own  foldiers  employed,  they  began  to  throw  a bridge  over 
the  river.  As  a foundation  for  the  work,  they  ranged  in  proper 
order  a number  of  boats,  made  fail  at  equal  difiances  by  flrong 
timbers,  with  their  prows  turned  againll  the  current,  and  by 
their  anchors  fecured  from  driving  from  the  fpot.  The  cables 
were  of  a length  to  play  in  the  water,  in  order,  when  the  ffream 
increafed,  that  the  vellels  might  be  gently  lifted  up  and  down 
without  danger  or  confufion.  In  the  boat  at  the  further  extre- 
mity of  the  bridge,  they  caufed  a tower  to  be  ere&ed,  which 
ferved  at  once  to  dole  the  paffage,  and  give  the  men  a ffaticn, 
where  they  might,  with  their  battering  engines,  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

XXXV.  The  Othonians  alfo  raifed  a tower  on  the  oppofite 
bank,  and  thence  were  able  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  mafiy 
flones  and  flaming  brands.  A fmall  ifland  flood  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  The  gladiators  attempted  to  pafs  over  in  boats ; but 
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the  Germans,  expert  in  fwimming,  dafhcd  into  the  ftream,  and 
took  pofteflion  of  the  place.  In  order  to  difiodge  them,  Macer 
put  off  with  a ftrong  party  of  gladiators  on  board  his  galleys  ; 
but  the  gladiators  were  not  able  to  cope  with  regular  foldiers  ; 
and  the  motion  of  the  vefiels  not  allowing  them  a firm  footing, 
they  fought  at  a diiadvantage  with  men,  who  from  the  land  were 
able  to  difcharge  their  mifiive  weapons  with  furer  aim  and  more 
certain  effedt.  On  board  the  vefiels  all  was  hurry  and  confufion. 
The  rowers  and  combatants  obftrudted  each  other.  The  Ger- 
mans plunged  into  the  river,  and,  feizing  hold  of  the  boats, 
boarded  feveral,  and  funk  others  to  the  bottom.  The  whole 
palled  under  the  eye  of  both  armies.  The  Vitellians  looked  on 
with  joy,  while  the  adverfe  party,  flung  with  indignation,  railed 
at  Macer,  whom  they  called  the  author  of  their  difgrace. 


XXXVI.  The  gladiators,  in  fuch  vefiels  as  they  could  fave, 
•retreated  from  the  ifland,  and  by  their  flight  put  an  end  to  the 
engagement.  Macer  was-  devoted  to  deftrudlion.  The  foldiers 
clamoured  for  his  blood.  ' One  of  them  darted  his  lance,  and 
actually  wounded  him,  while ‘the  reft  rufhed  on  fword  in  hand, 
and  would  have  killed  him  on  the  fpot,  if  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions had  not  interpofed  to  five  him  from  their  fury.  In  a 
fhort  time  after,  Veftricius  Spurinna,  having,  by  order  of  Otho, 
left  a moderate  garrifon  at  Placentia,  came  up  to  the  main  body 
with  the  cohorts  under  his  command.  Macer  was  fuperfeded, 
and  in  his  place  Flavius  Sabinus,  conful  eledl,  was  appointed  ; to 
the  great  joy  of  the  common  men,  who  faw  with  pleafure  every 
change  of  their  officers.  The  commanders,  in  their  turn,  faw 
the  unruly  fpirit  of  the  army,  and,  with  reluctance,  accepted  a 
fervice  fo  often  dillurbed  by  tumult  and  fedition. 
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credit,  that  the  two  armies,  dreading  the  calamities  of  war,  and  B K 

at  the  fame  time  detefting  the  two  rival  princes,  whofe  flagitious  ' c * 

deeds  grew  every  day  more  notorious,  were  difpofed  to  lay 

down  their  arms,  and  either  to  name  a perfon  worthy  of  the  6?- 

fucceflion,  or  to  refer  that  matter  to  the  choice  of  the  fenate. 

This,  we  are  told,  was  the  confideration  that  weighed  with  Otho’s 
generals,  when  they  propofed  to  draw  the  war  into  length,  and, 
in  particular,  that  Paulinus  added  with  that  motive.  He  was 
the  firlt  and  molt  diitinguiilied  ot  the  confular  rank,  the  highell 
in  military  reputation,  and  his  conduct  in  Britain  (a)  had  given 
fuperior  luftre  to  his  name.  But  though  it  may  be  reafonable  to 
admit,  that  a few,  in  that  juncture,  had  the  public  good  at  heart, 
and  wilhed  to  fee  two  vile  competitors,  the  molt  abandoned  of 
mankind,  poftponed  to  a virtuous  prince  ; it  is,  notwithftanding, 
highly  improbable  that  Paulinus,  a man  of  experience  and  con- 
fummate  underftanding,  fhould,  in  an  age  fo  corrupt  and  pro- 
fligate, amufe  himfelf  with  hopes  of  finding  one  fpark  of  virtue. 

He  knew  the  madnefs  of  the  times ; and  could  he  expedt,  that 
the  fame  infatuated  multitude,  whofe ' wickednefs  had  kindled 
the  flame  of  war,  would  on  a 1'udden  prefer  the  blefimgs  of  peace, 
and  confent,  for  the  repofe  cf  the  world,  to  fheath  the  deftrudtive 
fword  1 Can  it  be  imagined,  that  the  armies  then  in  the  field, 
diflonant  in  language,  and  in  their  manners  ftill  more  difeordant, 
could  ever  be  brought  to  coalefce  in  one  opinion  ? Above  all, 
can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  leading  chiefs,  a let  of  men  immerfed 
in  luxury,  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  confcious  of  their  crimes, 
would  fubmit  to  any  mailer  who  was  not,  like  themfelves, 
plunged  in  vice,  and  by  gratitude  for  his  elevation  obliged  to  be 
the  patron  of  the  moll  pernicious  citizens  ■ 

XXXVIII.  The  love  of  power  and  domination  feems  to  be 
can  inftindt  of  the  human  heart  faj,  implanted  by  the  hand  of 

Vol.  III.  T 


nature. 
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B O^O  X nature.  Coeval  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  it  grew  with  the 

* v > growth  of  the  empire,  and,  in  the  hour  of  pride  and  grandeur, 
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822.  broke  out  writh  reliftlefs  violence.  Before  that  period,  while 

69.  the  republic  was  in  its  infancy,  the  equality  of  conditions  was 

eafily  prefer ved.  In  proeels  of  time,  when  tlic  pride  of  foreign 
kings  was  humbled,  and  rival  nations  fubmitted  to  the  Roman 
arms,  avarice  began  to  accumulate  riches,  and  contentions  arofe 
between  the  fenate  and  the  people.  Factious  tribunes  prevailed 
at  one  time,  and  ambitious  confuls  at  another.  In  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  even  in  the  forum,  the  fword  of  difcord  was  drawn, 
and  thole  diifenfions  were  a prelude  to  the  rage  of  civil  war. 
Caius  Marius,  a man  fprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and 
Lucius  Sylla,  fierce  and  cruel  beyond  the  reft  of  the  nobility, 
overturned  the  conftitution  of  their  country,  and  on  the  ruins 
of  public  liberty  eftablilhed  a fyftem  of  tyranny  and  lawlefs 
power.  Pompey  came  foon  after,  with  paffions  more  difguifed, 
but  no  way  better.  From  that  time,  the  ftruggle  has  been  for 
fupreme  dominion.  The  legions  that  filled  the  plains  of  Phar- 
falia,  and  afterwards  met  at  Philippi,  though  compofed  of  Roman 
citizens,  never  once  thought  of  laying  down  their  arms.  And 
are  we  to  believe  that  the  armies  of  Otho  and  Vitellius  were  of  a 
more  pacific  temper  ? They  had  inftigations  equally  powerful ; 
the  lame  wrath  of  the  gods  purfued  them  ; the  fame  popular 
phrenfy  kindled  the  flame  of  difcord  ; and  the  fame  vices  con- 
fpired  to  urge  them  on  to  mutual  daughter.  Their  war,  it  is 
true,  was  ended  by  a Angle  battle  ; but  for  that  fpeedy  iflue  the 
world  was  indebted,  no*:  to  the  virtue  of  the  armies,  but  to  the 
abjedt  fpirit  of  the  contending  princes.  But  thefe  refledtions  on 
the  fpirit  of  ancient  md  modern  times  have  betrayed  me  into  a 
long  digrefiion.  I refume  the  thread  of  my  narrative. 


XXXIX.  From  the  time  when  Otho  withdrew  to  Brixellum, 
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his  brother  Titianus  affirmed  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  com-  B 0 0 K 

mander  in  chief,  but  the  power  and  real  authority  remained  in  v v * 

the  hands  of  Proculus.  Celfus  and  Paulinus  were  no  more  than  8**. 
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mere  nominal  generals.  No  man  fought  their  advice.  They  69. 

were,  in  faft,  fuperfeded ; ferving  no  purpofe  but  that  of 
fereening  the  folly  of  others,  and  bearing  the  blame  of  blunders 
not  their  own.  The  tribunes  and  centurions  could  render  no 
effectual  fervice,  while  ignorance  and  inlufficiency  were  pre- 
ferred, and  real  talents  lay  neglected.  The  common  men  ap- 
peared with  an  air  of  alacrity,  but  more  difpofed  to  cavil  with 
their  generals,  than  to  execute  their  orders.  A fudden  refolution 
was  taken  to  fhift  their  ground,  and  encamp  within  four  miles 
of  Bedriacum  (a).  They  conducted  their  march,  and  chofe  their 
ftation,  with  fuch  want  of  Hull,  that,  though  it  was  then  the  fpring 
of  the  year,  and  the  country  round  abounded  with  rivers,  the 
army  was  diftreffed  for  want  of  water.  The  expediency  of  ha- 
zarding a battle  became  again  the  fubjed  of  debate.  Otho,  by 
frequent  difpatches,  infilled  on  the  moft  vigorous  meafures : the 
foldiers  called  for  their  emperor,  and  with  clamour  demanded 
his  prefence  on  the  day  of  battle.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  forces  beyond  the  Po  Ihould  be  called  in  to  reinforce  the 
army.  Hiftory  has  not  materials  to  decide  what  would  have 
been  the  moft  prudent  meafure  ; but  it  is  certain,  that  of  all 
■ poffible  evils  they  chofe  the  worft. 

XL.  They  refolved  to  march  to  the  conflux  of  the  Po  (a) 
and  the  Addua,  at  the  diftance  of  fixteen  miles.  In  this  move- 
ment the  foldiers  prefented  no  appearance  of  an  army  going  to 
offer  battle.  They  marched  as  if  going  to  open  a campaign,  not 
to  decide  it.  The  meafure  was  in  diredl  oppofition  to  the  advice 
of  Celfus  and  Paulfnus.  Thofe  officers  reprefented  the  danger 
of  expofmg  the  foldiers,  fatigued  by  their  march,  and  bending 
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B °r[°  'lx~  under  the  weight  of  their  baggage,  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
v. — , / unincumbered,  and  frefh  from  a march  of  four  miles  only.  An 
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army  in  that  condition  would  feize  their  opportunity,  and  begin' 
6<>  a general  affault  before  Otho’s  men  could  form  the  line  of  bat- 
tle ; perhaps  they  were  difperfed  in  fmall  parties,  or  employed 
at  the  entrenchments.  Titianus  and  Proeulus  were  not  to  be. 
convinced.  When  overcome  by  argument,  they  reforted  to  their 
orders,  and  the  will,  of  the  prince  was  a decifive  anfwer.  About 
the  fame  time  a Numidian  horfeman  (b)y  polling  at  full  fpeed,. 
arrived  with  letters  from  Otho,  in  a ftyle  of  fharp  reproof  con- 
demning the  tedious  operations  of  the  army,  and,  in  a peremptory 
tone,  commanding  his  generals- to  bring  on  a decifive  action.  To 
a mind  like  his  the  interval  of  fufpenfe  was  dreadful.  Delay*1 
kept  him  in  reftlefs  anxiety,  and  hope  and  fear  diffracted  him. 

XLI.  On  the  fame  day,  while  Ca?cina  was  employed  in; 
throwing  a bridge  over  the  Po,  two  praetorian  tribunes  arrived 
to  demand  an  interview.  They  were  admitted  to  an  audience,, 
when  a fudden  alarm  from  the  fcouts  announced  the  enemy  at: 
hand.  The  bufinefs  broke  off  abruptly,  and  the  intention  of  the. 
tribunes  was  left  in  the  dark.  What  their  defign  was,  whether  to 
betray  their  own  party,  to  lay  a fnare  for  the  Vitellians,  or  to  make 
a fair  and  honourable  propofal,  cannot  now  be  known.  Ccecina- 
difmiffed  the  tribunes,  and  made  the  bell  of  his  way  to  the  camp.. 
He  found  that  Valens  had  loft  no  time : the  fignal  for  battle 
was  already  given,  and  the  men  were  drawn  out  under  arms. 
While  the  legions  were  eagerly  employed  in  fettling  by  lot  the 
order  in  which  they  were  to  take  their  ftations-  in  the  field,  the 
cavalry  advanced  to  charge  the  enemy,  and,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, were  put  to  the  rout  by  an  inferior  number.  The 
Othonians  purfued  with  vigour,  and  would  have  forced  them  to 
dy  for  fhelter  to  their  entrenchments,  had  not  the  Italic  legion 
i oppoled 
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©ppofed  the  runaways,  and  fword  in  hand  compelled  them  to  B 0n°  K 

return  to  the  charge.  Meanwhile,  the  reft  of  the  army,  without  ' * 

hurry  or  confufton,  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  unmolefted  by  '212. 
tlie  enemy,  and,  in-  fadt,  without  being  feen  : as  a thick  coppice,  69. 
that  flood  between  both  parties,,  intercepted  their  view- 

In  Otho’s  army  nothing  was  feen  but  tumult  and  diftra&ion  ; 
the  chiefs  without  courage,  or  authority  ; the  men  miftrufting.  their 
officers  ; the  ground  not  cleared  of  the  baggage,  and  the  followers 
of  the  camp  mixing  in  the  ranks.  The  road  which  they  occupied 
was  rendered  fo  narrow,  by  a ditch  on  each  fide,  that,  even 
though  no  enemy  were  at  hand,  a march  over  the  caufey  would 
have  been  performed  with  difficulty.  Their  whole  army  was  in 
confufton ; fome  crowding  about  their  colours ; others  at  a lofs, 
and  running  to  and  fro  to  find  their  proper  poft  ; all  in  a confufed 
clamour,  roaring  for  their  comrades,  anfwering  to  their  names, 
and  confounding  one  another  with  noife  and  uproar.  Some,,  ftill 
{Lifting  their  ground,  advanced  to  the  front  line  j others  fell  into 
the  rear ; none  remaining  in  one  fpot,  but  fhifting  their  ground 
as  fear  or  courage  happened  to  prompt  them. 

XLII.  The  Othonians  had  fcarce  recovered  from  their  ftirprifc, 
when  a fudden  incident  diffufed  a general  joy;  but  a joy  that 
tended  to  lull  them  into  fecurity,  and  relax  their  courage  into 
languor  and  ftupid  amazement.  A report  was  fpread,  that  the 
forces  of  Vitellius  had  abandoned  his  caule : but  from  what 
quarter  it  took  its  origin  ; whether  by  defign  or  chance  (a ) y from 
the  emiftaries  of  the  Vitellians,.  or  the  adverfe  party,  has  never 
been  explained.  The  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Othonians  was 
altogether  extraordinary.  Laying  afide  all  thoughts  of  coming  to 
action,  they  faluted  the  oppofite  army,  who  flood  aftonifhed,  and 
returned  a deep  and  hollow  murmur.  Thofe  in  Otho’s  ranks, 

who 
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BOOK  -who  did  not  know  the  caufe  of  the  civility  fhewn  by  their  friends, 
v.  _ v. > thought  themfelves  betrayed.  In  that  moment  the  Vitellians 

A U.  C. 

’S22.  began  the  attack.  Their  army  was  in  regular  order,  and  their 

69.  numbers  were  fuperior.  The  Othonians,  ftill  in  diforder,  and 

fatigued  by  their  march,  received  the  firft  impreffion  with  un- 
daunted firmnefs.  The  place  where  the  aftion  grew  warm  being 
thick  with  trees  and  interwoven  vine-branches,  the  combat  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  They  fought  man  to 
man  ; they  engaged  at  a diftance  ; they  difcharged  their  darts  and 
miffive  weapons  ; they  brought  forward  leparate  battalions,  or 
advanced  in  the  form  of  a wedge.  On  the  high  road  the 
engagement  was  clofe  and  obftinate.  Darts  and  lances  were  of 
no  ufe.  They  fought  hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot,  and  buckler 
againft  buckler.  With  their  fwords  and  axes  they  cut  through 
helmets  and  breaftplates.  They  knew  one  another  ; each  indi- 
vidual was  confpicuous  to  his  friends  and  enemies ; his  exploits 
were  feen  by  all ; and  every  man  fought,  as  if  the  iilue  of  the  war 
depended  upon  his  fingle  arm. 

XLIII.  Upon  an  open  plain  of  confiderable  extent,  that  lay 
between  the  Po  and  the  high  road,  two  legions  met  in  fierce 
encounter  ; on  the  part  of  Vitellius,  the  one-and-twentieth,  famed 
for  its  valour,  and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  R a p ax  (a)\ 
on  the  fide  of  Otho,  the  firft  legion,  intitled  Adjutrix,  which 
had  never  been  in  aftion,  and  now  panted  for  an  opportunity  to 
fleih  their  maiden  fwords.  Their  firft  attack  was  not  to  be 
refilled.  They  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  one-and-twen- 
tieth, and  carried  off  their  eagle.  Roufed  by  this  difgrace,  the 
Vitellians  added  rage  to  bravery,  and  bore  down  all  before  them. 
Grphidius  Benignus,  who  commanded  Otho’s  legion,  fell  in  the 
conflict.  His  men  were  driven  back  with  great  daughter,  and  the 
lofs  of  feveral  ftandards.  In  another  part  of  the  field,  the  thir- 
teenth 
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teenth  legion  was  routed  by  the  fifth,  and  the  fourteenth  was  B O^O  K 

hemmed  in  by  fuperior  numbers.  Otho’s  generals  had  long  fince  ' v *■ 

fled  the  field,  while  Caecina  and  Valens  continued  to  exert  them-  %zz. 

A.  D. 

felves,  watching  every  turn  of  the  battle,  and  fupporting  the 
ranks  in  every  quarter.  Frefh  forces  came  to  their  affiftance. 

The  Batavians,  under  Varus  Alphenus,  having  cut  to  pieces  the 
gladiators  attempting  in  boats  to  crofs  the  Po,  came  into  the  field, 
flufhed  with  fuccefs,  and  charged  the  enemy  in  flank. 

XLIV.  The  centre  of  Otho’s  army  gave  way,  and  fled  with 
precipitation  towards  Bedriacum.  A long  fpace  lay  before  them  ; 
the  road  was  obftru&ed  with  heaps  of  (lain,  and  the  enemy  hung 
upon  their  rear.  In  civil  wars  no  prifoners  are  referved  for  fale : 
the  daughter,  for  that  reafon,  was  the  more  dreadful  (a),  Sueto- 
nius Paulinus  and  Licinius  Proculus  fled  different  ways,  both 
refolved  not  to  return  to  the  camp.  Vedius  Aquila,  who  com- 
manded the  thirteenth  legion,  by  his  own  indiferetion  expofed  him- 
felf  to  the  fury  of  the  foldiers.  He  entered  the  camp,  while  it  was 
yet  broad  day-light ; and  the  very  men,  who  were  the  firft  to  turn 
their  backs  on  the  enemy,  were  now  the  foremoft  in  fedition. 

They  crowded  round  their  fuperior  officer  with  a torrent  of  abufive 
language,  and  offered  violence  to  his  perfon.  They  charged 
him  with  treachery,  and  defertion,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  vulgar 
minds,  transferring  to  others  their  own  guilt  and  infamy.  Titia- 
nus  and  Celfus  owed  their  fafety  to  the  darknefs  of  the  night. 

They  did  not  venture  into ‘the  camp,  till  the  fentinels  were 
ftationed  at  their  ports,,  and  the  tumult  was  appeafed  by  the 
intreaties,  the  advice,  and  authority  of  Annius  Gallus,  who  had 
the  addrefs  to  make  the  men  fenfible  of  the  folly  and  madnefs  of 
adding  to  the  havoc  of  the  field  by  their  own  deftrudtive  fury. 

Whether  the  war  was  at  an  end,  or  to  be  once  more  renewed  with 
vigour,  he  reprefented,  in  either  cafe,  the  neceflity  of  union 
8 among 
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T °ii°  K amonS  themfelves.  A face  offorrow  and  dejeXion  covered  the 

' camp.  All  were  hufhed  in  filence  ; all  but  the  praetorians,  who 

ftill  grumbled  difeontent,  alTerting  that  they  were  defeated  by 
69*  treachery,  not  by  the  valour  of  the  enemy.  “ The  Vitellians, 
“ they  faid,  could  not  boaft  of  a cheap  victory.  Their  cavalry 
il  was  routed,  and  one  of  their  legions  loft  their  eagle.  Otho 
“ ftill  furvived,  and  the  troops  beyond  the  Po  were  ready  to 
“ advance  ; the  legions  from  Msefia  were  on  their  march  ; and  a 
“ confiderable  part  of  the  army,  detained  at  Bedriacum,  had  no 
<c  (hare  in  the  action.  Thefe  were  ftill  in  referve  ; they  were  not 
“ conquered ; and  if  a total  overthrow  was  to  be  their  lot,  they 
“ might  fall  with  glory  in  the  field  of  battle.”  With  thefe  and 
fueh-like  reflexions  the  prtetorians  kept  their  minds  in  agitation, 
by  turns  inflamed  with  anger,  or  deprefl'ed  with  fear.  They  faw 
their  ruined  condition  ; defpair  fucceeded,  and  from  defpair  they 
derived  courage  and  a fpirit  of  revenge. 

XLV.  The  viXorious  army  halted  at  the  diftance  of  five 
miles  from  Bedriacum.  The  generals  did  not  think  it  advifable 
on  the  fame  day  to  attempt  the  enemy’s  camp.  ExpeXing  a 
voluntary  furrender,  they  were  willing  to  give  their  men  fome 
time  to  repofe.  To  encamp  was  not  in  their  power.  The  fol- 
tliers  took  the  field,  prepared  for  battle,  unincumbered,  and  of 
courfe  without  the  means  of  throwing  up  entrenchments.  Their 
arms  and  their  viXory  were  their  only  fortification.  On  the 
following  day,  the  Othonians  (hewed  a pacific  dilpofition;  and 
even  thofe,  who  the  night  before  breathed  nothing  but  war  and 
vengeance,  with  one  conlent  agreed  to  fend  a deputation  to  the 
enemy.  The  Vitellian  leaders  were  willing  to  hearken  to  terms 
of  accommodation.  The  deputies  not  returning  immediately, 
the  fufpenfe  occafioned  an  awful  interval  in  Otho’s  camp.  Peace 
was  at  length  announced,  and  the  entrenchments  were  thrown 

open. 
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open.  A tender  fcene  enfued.  The  conquerors  and  the  con-  15  0 0 K 

JL  A « 

quered  embraced  each  other,  and  with  mingled  joy  and  forrow  ' v • 

lamented  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  In  the  fame  tents,  relations, 
friends,  and  brothers  drefled  each  others  wounds.  They  now  6ij- 
perceived  that  their  hopes  were  a mere  delufion,  and  that  flaughter, 
forrow,  and  repentance  were  their  certain  lot.  Nor  was  there  in  the 
two  armies  a fingle  perfon,  who  had  not  the  death  of  a friend  or 
a relation  to  lament.  The  body  of  Orphidius,  the.  commander  of 
a legion,  after  diligent  fearch  was  found  among  the  (lain,  and 
burnt  with  the  ufual  folemnities.  A few  of  the  common  men 
were  buried  by  their  friends : the  reft  were  left  to  welter  on  the 
bare  earth. 

XL VI.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  having  taken  his  refolution, 
waited,  without  fear  or  dejection  of  mind,  for  an  account  of  the 
event.  Vague  and  uncertain  rumours  reached  his  ear.  At 
length  the  fugitives,  who  efcaped  from  the  field,  brought  fure 
intelligence  that  all  was  loft.  The  foldiers,  who  flood  near  his 
perfon,  did  not  ftay  to  hear  the  fentiments  of  the  emperor,  but 
broke  out  with  impatient  ardour,  exhorting  him  to  fummon  up 
his  heft  refolution.  There  were  forces  ftiil  in  referve,  and,  in 
their  prince’s  caufe,  they  were  ready  to  brave  every  danger.  In 
this  declaration  there  was  no  flattery : they  fpoke  from  the  heart. 

In  a fit  of  inftindtive  fury  they  defired  to  be  led  againft  the  enemy; 
by  their  example  the  drooping  fpirit  of  their  friends  would  be 
once  more  excited  to  deeds  of  valour.  The  men,  who  flood  at  a 
diftance,  ftretched  forth  their  hands  in  token  of  their  aflent,  while 
fuch  as  gathered  round  the  prince  fell  at  his  feet,  and  clafped 
his  knees.  Plotius  Firmus  diftinjruiihed  himfelf  by  his  zeal. 

This  officer  commanded  the  praetorian  guards.  He  implored  his 
mafter  not  to  abandon  an  army  devoted  to  his  intereft,  nor  to 
renounce  a brave  and  generous  foldiery,  who  had  undergone  fo 

Vol.  III.  U much, 
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BOOK  much,  and  were  ftill  ready  to  face  every  danger.  “ The  noble 

y - > 44  mind  fa),  he  faid,  ftands  a fiege  againft  adverfity,  while  the 

J ' “ little  fpirit  capitulates  at  once.  True  courage  grapples  with 

A-.  D. 

69.  ’ **  misfortune,  and,  in  the  laft  diftrefs,  ftill  makes  head  againft: 

44  every  difficulty.  The  mean  and  abjedt  fmk  down  in  defpair, 
44  and  yield  without  a ftruggle.”  The  foldiers  fixed  their  eyes 
on  the  prince,  and  with  every  fymptom  in  his  countenance  their 
paffions  varied.  If  he  aflented,  they  thundered  forth  their  ap- 
plaufe  ; if  he  feemed  inflexible,  a groan  exprefled  the  anguiih  of 
their  hearts.  Nor  was  this  fpirit  confined  to  the  praetorians,  who 
were  properly  the  foldiers  of  Otho ; it  extended  to  the  detach- 
ment lent  forward  by  the  Maefian  legions.  Thofe  men  with  one 
voice  declared  for  Otho ; they  aflhred  him,  that  the  fame  zeal 
pervaded  their  comrades,  who  were  coming  forward  by  rapid 
marches,  and  even  then  had  entered  Aquileia.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  great  refources  ftill  remained,  and  that  a fierce  and 
obftinate  war,  uncertain  in  the  event,  and  big  with  danger  to  all 
parties,  might  have  been  renewed,  and  carried  on  with  vigour. 

XL VII.  Otho  had  weighed  all  circumftances  : ambition  was 
at  an  end,  and  he  prepared  to  clofe  the  fcene  fa).  He  addrefled  the 
foldiers  to  the  following  effedt : “ When  I behold  the  ardour  that 
w glows  in  every  breaft ; when  I confider  the  virtue  that  infpires 
44  fo  many  gallant  friends,  I cannot  think  of  expofing  you  again 
“ to  the  definitive  fword ; nor  do  I value  my  life  at  fuch  a price. 
u The  views,  which  you  difplay  to  me,  were  I difpofed  to  live,. 
“ are  bright  and  tempting : by  renouncing  them,  I fall  with 
44  greater  glory.  I have  made  acquaintance  with  fortune ; we 
44  have  tried  each  other  ; for  what  length  of  time  is  not  material ; 
“ but  the  felicity,  which  does  not  promife  to  laft,  cannot  be 
4C  enjoyed  with  moderation.  Vitellius  began  the  war ; he  claimed 
44  the  empire,  and,  by  confequence,  I was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
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u to  arms.  That  we  fought  once,  his  ambition  was  the  caufe  ; to  B OO  K 

“ end  the  difpute  by  the  event  of  one  battle,  and  flop  the  effufion  v v ' 

“ of  Roman  blood,  fhall  be  my  glory.  By  this  conduct  let  pofte- 
“ rity  judge  of  Otho.  I reftore  to  Vitellius  his  brother,  his  wife  6» 

“ and  children.  I want  no  revenge,  I leek  no  lenitives  to  footh 
u calamity.  Others  have  held  the  fovereign  power  longer  than  I 
“ have  done  ; with  equal  calmnefs  no  man  has  refigned  it.  Can 
“ I give  to  the  edge  of  the  fword  fo  many  gallant  foldiers  ? Can 
tc  I fee  the  armies  of  Rome  devoted  to  mutual  {laughter,  and  for 
“ ever  cut  off  from  their  country  ? It  is  enough  for  me,  that  in 
“ my  caufe  you  are  ready  to  fhed  your  blood.  Let  that  generous 
“ zeal  attend  me  to  my  grave.  I thank  you  for  it : but  you  mull 
“ ftill  furvive  to  ferve  the  commonwealth.  For  this  great  end, 

“ let  us  agree  to  remove  all  obflacles ; I will  be  no  bar  to  your 
* prefervation  ; nor  will  you  attempt  to  fruflrate  my  refolution. 

“ When  death  approaches,  to  linger  in  vain  difcourfe,  is  the  fign  of 
“ a little  fpirit.  The  temper,  with  which  I meet  my  fate,  will 
“ be  feen  and  known  by  this  circumflance  : I complain  of  no 
tc  man.  He  who,  in'  his  laft  moments,  can  look  back  to  arraign 
“ either  gods  or  men,  ftill  clings  to  life,  and  quits  it  with 
“ regret.” 


XL VIII.  Having  thus  declared  his  fentiments,  he  talked  apart 
with  his  friends,  addrefling  each  of  them  in  gracious  terms,  accord- 
ing to  his  rank,  his  age,  or  dignity,  and  adviling  all  to  depart 
without  Jofs  of  time,  and  make  their  terms  with  the  conqueror. 
Lie  intreated  the  old  men,  and  with  the  young  exerted  his  au- 
thority. Calm  and  undiflurbed,  ferenity  in  his  countenance,  and 
firmnefs  in  his  voice,  he  faw  his  friends  weep,  and  endeavoured  to 
reprefs  their  tears.  He  ordered  boats  or  carriages  for  thofe  who 
were  willing  to  depart.  He  felefled  all  fuch  papers  and  letters 
as  happened  to  contain  expreffions  of  duty  towards  himfelf,  or 
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ill  will  to  Vitellius,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames.  He  diftribut- 
ed  money  in  prefents,  but  not  with  the  profufion  of  a man  quitting 
the  world.  Obferving  that  his  brother’s  fon,  Salvius  Cocceianus, 
a youth  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  was  dilTolved  in  tears,  he  endea- 
voured to  afluage  his  forrows.  Ele  commended  the  goodnefs  of 
his  heart,  but  his  fears,  he  laid,  were  out  of  feafon.  “ Could  it 
“ be  fuppofed  that  Vitellius,  finding  his  own  family  fafe,  would 
“ refufe,  with  brutal  inhumanity,  to  return  the  generofity  fhewn 
“ to  himfelf  ? My  death  will  leave  him  without  a rival,  and  that 
“ very  aft  will  be  a demand  upon  his  clemency  ; efpecially,  fince 
“ it  is  not  an  aft  of  defpair,  but  a voluntary  refignation,  made  at 
“ a time  when  a brave  and  generous  army  calls  aloud  for  another 
“ battle.  For  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  I am  a willing 
u victim.  For  myfelf  I have  gained  ample  renown,  and  I leave 
“ to  my  family  an  illuftrious  name.  After  the  Julian  racefh/J, 
“ the  Claudian,  and  the  Servian,  I am  the  firft  wTho  transferred 
“ the  fovereignty  to  a new  family.  It  becomes  you,  young  man, 
“ to  aft  with  courage  ; you  mull  dare  to  live.  Remember  that 
“ Otho  was  your  uncle,  but  remember  it  with  modefty,  and  witli- 
“ out  refentment.” 

XLIX.  After  this,  he  defined  his  friends  to  withdraw.  Being 
left  alone,  he  compofed  himfelf  to  reft,  and,  in  a fhort  time,  began 
to  prepare  for  the  laft  aft  of  his  life.  In  that  moment  he  was 
interrupted  by  a fudden  uproar.  The  foldiers,  he  was  told, 
threatened  deftruftion  to  all  who  offered  to  depart,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  Verginius  fa),  whom  they  kept  belieged  in  his  houfie. 
Otho  went  forth  to  appeafe  the  tumult.  Having  reproved  the  au- 
thors of  the  difturbance,  he  returned  to  his  apartment,  and  received 
the  vifits  of  all  that  came  to  bid  the  laft  farewel:  he  converfied  with 
them  freely  and  cheerfully,  and  faw  them  depart  without  let  or 
moleftation.  Towards  the  clofie  of  day,  he  called  for  a draught 
i of 
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of  cold  water,  and,  having  quenched  his  third,  ordered  two  BOOK 

poniards  to  be  brought  to  him.  He  tried  the  points  of  both,  and  ' > 

laid  one  under  his  pillow.  Being  informed  that  his  friends  W. 

were  fife  on  their  way,  he  pafled  the  night  in  quiet.  We  are  69. 

allured,  that  he  even  llept.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  he  applied  the 
weapon  to  his  bread,  and  fell  upon  the  point.  His  dying  groans 
alarmed  his  freedmen  and  Haves.  They  rudied  into  the  chamber, 
and  with  them  Plotius  Firmus,  the  praetorian  praefed.  They 
found  that  with  one  wound  he  had  difpatched  himfelf.  His  body 
was  burnt  without  delay.  This  had  been  his  earned  requed,  led 
his  head  (b)  Ihould  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  be 
made  a public  fpedacle.  He  was  borne  on  the  fhoulders  of  the 
praetorian  foldiers  to  the  funeral  pile.  The  men,  during  the  pro- 
ceffion,  paid  all  marks  of  refped  to  his  remains.  They  printed 
kifles  on  his  hands,  and  on  the  mortal  wound,  and,  in  a flood 
of  tears,  poured  forth  their  warmed  praife.  At  the  funeral  pile 
fome  of  the  foldiers  put  an  end  to  their  lives  j not  from  any  con- 
feioufnefs  of  guilt,  nor  yet  impelled  by  fear  ; but  to  emulate  the 
example  of  their  prince,  and  to  fhew  themfelves  faithful  to  the 
lad.  At  Bedriacum,  Placentia,  and  other  camps,  numbers  followed 
the  example.  A lepulchre  (c)  was  raifed  to  the  memory  of 
Otho,  but  of  an  ordinary  drudure,  proteded  by  its  meannefs, 
and  therefore  likely  to  lad. 

L.  Such  was  the  end  of  Otho,  in  the  thirty-feventh  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  born  in  the  municipal  city  of  Ferentum.  His 
father  was  of  confular  rank  ; his  grandfather  had  difeharged  the 
office  of  praetor.  By  the  maternal  line  his  defeent  was  refped- 
able,  though  not  illudrious.  The  features  of  his  charader,  as 
well  in  his  earlied  days  (a)  as  in  the  progrefs  of  his  youth, 
have  been  already  delineated.  By  two  adions  of  his  life  he 
.Hands  didinguilhed  ; one,  atrocious  and  detedable ; the  other, 

great 
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B 0 0 K great  and  magnanimous  : the  former  has  configned  his  name  to 

v „ > eternal  infamy,  and  the  laft  will  do  honour  to  his  memory. 

'szi  ‘ ' Hiftory  cannot  defcend  to  the  frivolous  talk  of  collecting  vague 
69.  reports,  in  order  to  amufe  the  reader  with  a fabulous  detail  ; but 
there  are  traditions,  which  have  been  handed  down  with  an  air 
of  authenticity,  and  thefe  1 fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  l'upprefs  or 
to  refute.  On  the  day  when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Bedriacum, 
a bird  of  unufual  appearance  was  obferved  to  perch  in  a grove 
near  Regium  Lepidum  ( b),  and,  notwithfianding  the  great  con- 
courfe  of  people,  and  a numerous  flight  of  other  birds,  never  to 
move  from  its  place  till  Otho  put  an  end  to  his  life.  That  event 
no  fooner  happened,  than  it  waved  its  wings,  and  vanifhed  out 
of  fight.  The  people  of  the  village  aver  the  fadt;  and  according 
to  curious  obfervers,  who  made  an  exaCt  computation  of  the  time, 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon  tallied  exadtly  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  battle  and  the  prince’s  death  (c). 

LI.  The  grief  of  the  foldiers,  at  the  funeral  ceremony,  drove 
them,  in  a fit  of  diflradlion,  to  another  mutiny.  No  officer 
alfumed  the  command  ; no  one  interfered  to  allay  the  ferment* 
The  men  demanded  a fight  of  Verginius;  one  moment  calling 
upon  him  to  accept  the  fovereignty,  and  the  next,  with  mingled 
prayers  and  menaces,  preffing  him  to  undertake  an  embafiy  on 
their  behalf  to  Valens  and  Cecina.  Verginius,  feeing  them  de- 
termined to  enter  his  houfe  by  force,  made  his  efcape  at  the  back 
door.  The  cohorts  that  lay  encamped  at  Brixellum,  deputed 
Rubrius  Gallus  with  terms  of  fubmiffion.  That  officer  ob- 
tained their  pardon.  At  the  fame  time  Flavius  Sabinus  made 
terms  for  himfelf,  and,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  fub- 
mitted  to  the  conqueror. 

LII.  Though  the  war  was  now  at  an  end,  a great  part  of 
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the  fenate,  who  accompanied  Otho  from  Rome,  and  by  him  were 
left  at  Mutina,  found  themfelves  involved  in  the  utmoft  danger. 
They  received  an  account  of  the  defeat  at  Bedriacum,  but  the 
foldiers  treated  it  as  a falfe  alarm.  Sufpe&iug  the  integrity  of 
the  fathers,  and  fully  perfuaded  that  they  were,  in  fecret,  enemies 
fo  Otho  and  his  caufe,  they  watched  their  motions,  liftened  to 
their  words,  and,  with  their  ufual  malignity,  gave  to  every  thing 
that  palled  the  word;  conftru&ion.  They  proceeded  to  reproach 
and  every  kind  of  infult,  hoping  to  find  a pretence  for  an  infur- 
redtion  and  a general  maflacre.  The  fenators  faw  another  cloud 
gathering  over  their  heads  : they  knew  that  the  Vitellian  party 
triumphed  ; and,  if  they  were  tardy  with  their  congratulations, 
the  delay  might  be  thought  a fpirit  of  difaffedtion.  In  this 
dilemma  they  called  a meeting  of  the  whole  order.  No  man 
dared  to  adt  alone.  In  the  conduct  of  all,  each  individual  hoped 
to  find  his  own  perfonal  fafety.  At  the  fame  time  an  ill-judged 
compliment  from  the  people  of  Mutina  increafed  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  fenators.  The  magiftrates  of  the  city  made  a tender 
of  arms  and  money  for  the  public  fervice,  and,  in  the  ftyle  of 
their  addrefs,  gave  to  a fmall  party  of  fenators  the  appellation  of 
confcript  fathers ; a title  always  applied  to  the  colledlive  body. 

TUI.  In  the  debate  that  followed  in  a thin  meeting  of  the 
fathers,  a violent  difpute  broke  out  between  Licinius  Csecina  and 
Eprius  Marcellus ; the  former,  with  warmth  and  vehemence, 
charging  it  as  a crime  againft  Marcellus,  that  he  fpoke  in  ambi- 
guous terms  and  with  ftudied  obfcurity.  The  cafe  was  by  no 
means  fingular  ; all  were  equally  dark  and  myflerious  ; but  the 
name  of  Marcellus,  who  had  conducted  fo  many  profecutions  (a), 
was  univerfally  detefted,  and  Csecina,  a new  man  lately  admitted 
into  the  fenate,  thought  to  rife  by  encountering  powerful  enmi- 
4 ties,. 
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B °n°  ^eS*  ^ie  ^^Pute  was  ended  by  the  interpofition  of  wifer  men. 

' v ' The  fenate  adjourned  to  Bononia,  intending  there  to  meet  again, 

8*2.  when  they  hoped  to  have  more  certain  intelligence.  They  Ha- 

69-  tioned  meflengers  on  all  the  public  roads  to  interrogate  every 

man  that  palled.  One  of  Otho’s  freedmen  came  in  their  way. 
Being  allied  why  he  had  left  his  mailer,  he  made  anfwer,  “ I 
“ have  with  me  the  directions  and  laft  will  of  the  prince,  who  is 
“ llill  alive,  but  he  renounces  all  the  joys  of  life  : his  thoughts 
“ are  fixed  upon  pollerity,  and  he  has  now  no  other  care.”  This 
account  made  an  impreffion  on  every  mind  : all  Hood  allonilhed, 
and  foon  after,  without  alking  any  further  queftions,  went  over 
to  Vitellius. 


LIV.  Lucius  Vitellius,  brother  of  the  new  emperor,  at- 
tended, the  meeting  of  the  fenate.  The  fathers  began  to  addrefs 
him  in  a flattering  llrain,  and  he  was  willing  to  receive  their  in- 
cenl'e.  His  joy  was  foon  interrupted.  One  Camus,  a freedman 
of  Nero’s,  by  a bold  and  impudent  fall'ehood,  threw  the  aflembly 
into  conllernation.  He  affirmed  it  as  a faCl,  that  the  fourteenth 
legion,  with  the  forces  from  Brixellum,  attacked  the  victorious 
party,  and  gained  a complete  victory.  The  motive  of  this  man 
for  framing  a llory  fo  falfe  and  groundlefs,  was  becaufe  he  faw 
Otho’s  orders  for  road  horfes  (a)  and  carriages  no  longer  in  force, 
and  he  wilhed  to  revive  their  former  authority.  By  this  ftra- 
tagcm  he  gained  a quick  conveyance  to  Rome,  and  in  a few 
days  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Vitellius.  Iri  the  mean 
time,  the  Othonian  foldiers  gave  credit  to  the  fiCtion,  and  even 
believed  that  the  fathers,  who  had  departed  from  Mutina  to 
deliberate  at  Bononia,  were  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  From  this 
time  the  fenate  was  convened  no  more.  Every  man  aCted  with 
his  own  private  views,  till  letters  arrived  from  Fabius  Valens, 
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and  put  an  end  to  all  their  fears.  Befides  this,  the  death  of  c X 

Otho  was  univerfally  known.  The  velocity  of  fame  was  equal  v > 

to  the  glory  of  that  heroic  action.  W.  ' 

A.  D. 

69. 

LV.  Meanwhile,  at  Rome  a general  calm  prevailed.  The 
games  facred  to  Ceres  (a)  were  celebrated  according  to  annual 
cuftom.  In  the  midft  of  the  public  fpedtacle  intelligence  arrived 
that  Otho  was  no  more,  and  that  all  the  military  then  in  the 
city  had,  at  the  requifition  of  Flavius  Sabinus,  fworn  fidelity  to 
Vitellius : the  people  heard  the  news  with  tranfport,  and  the 
theatre  {hook  with  applaufe.  The  audience,  crowned  with  laurel 
wreaths,  and  ftrewing  the  way  with  flowers,  went  forth  in  pro- 
ceffion,  and,  with  the  images  of  Galba  difplayed  in  a triumphant 
manner,  vifited  the  feveral  temples,  and  afterwards  with  their 
chaplets  raifed  a fancied  tomb  to  his  memory,  on  the  fpot,  near 
the  lake  of  Curtius,  where  that  emperor  breathed  his  laft.  The 
various  honours,  which  flattery,  at  different  times,  had  lavifhed 
on  former  princes,  were  decreed  by  the  ferrate  to  the  new  fove- 
reign.  They  paffed  a vote  of  thanks  to  tire  German  armies, 
and  difpatched  fpecial  meffengers  to  congratulate  Vitellius  on  his 
acceffion  to  the  imperial  dignity.  A letter  from  Fabius  Valens 
to  the  confuls  was  read  in  the  fenate ; and  though  there  was  no- 
thing of  arrogance  in  the  fiyle,  the  refpedtful  modefty  of  Ctecina, 
who  remained  filent,  gave  greater  fatisfadtion. 

LVI.  Peace  was  now  eftablifhed  throughout  Italy  ; but  it 
was  a peace  more  deftru  drive  than  the  calamities  of  war.  The 
Vitellian  foldiers,  quartered  in  the  colonies  and  municipal  cities, 
were  {Fill  bent  on  fpoil  and  rapine.  They  committed  the  moft 
horrible  outrages,  deflowering  the  women,  and  trampling  on  all 
laws  human  and  divine.  Where  they  refrained  from  injury, 
they  received  a bribe  for  their  forbearance.  Nothing  facred  or 
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profane  was  fpared.  Innocent  men  were  marked  out  as  foldiers 
of  Otho’s  party,  and,  under  that  pretence,  murdered  by  their 
private  enemies.  The  foldiers  who  bell  knew  the  country, 
fixed  upon  the  opulent  farmers  as  their  devoted  prey.  Where 
the  lands  were  rich,  they  laid  wafte  and  plundered  without  con- 
troul.  All  who  refilled  were  put  to  the  fword.  The  general 
officers  had  no  power  to  check  the  mifchief.  What  they  had 
done  themfelves,  they  could  not  oppofe  in  others.  Csecina  had 
not  the  avarice  of  his  colleague  ; popularity  was  his  paffion. 
Valens,  on  the  contrary,  had  made  himfelf  infamous  by  his 
rapacity,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  connive,  when  he  faw  his 
own  vices  pra&ifed  by  others.  Italy  was  long  fince  exhaufled*. 
and,  in  that  impoveriffied  flate,  obliged  to  maintain  numerous 
armies,  and  to  bear  the  fuperadded  grievances  of  riot,  infult,  and. 
devaluation. 

LVII.  V itelliu s,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  towards  Italy 
with  the  remainder  of  the  German  armies,  ignorant  of  his  vic- 
tory, and  Hill  conceiving  that  he  was  to  meet  the  whole  weight, 
of  the  war.  A few  of  the  veteran  foldiers  were  left  behind  in 
winter  quarters  ; and  to  recruit  the  legions,  which  retained  little 
more  than  their  name,  hally  levies  were  made  in  Gaul.  On  the 
frontiers  bordering  on  the  Rhine  the  command  was  given  to 
Hordeonius  Flaccus.  To  his  own  army  Vitellius  added  eight, 
thoufand  men  from  Britain.  Having  marched  a few  days,  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  victory  at  Bedriacum,  and  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war  by  the  death  of  Otho.  He  called  an  afficmbly 
of  the  foldiers,  and,  in  a public  harangue,  extolled  the  valour  of 
the  troops  that  conquered  in  his  fervice.  He  had  with  him  a 
freedman  of  the  name  of  Afiaticus  ( a ).  The  army  wiilied  to  fee 
him  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a Roman  knight.  Vitellius  knew 
that  the  requell  was  a flight  of  adulation,  and  had  the  fpirit  to 
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rejedl  it ; but  fuch  was  his  natural  levity,  that  what  he  refufed 
in  public,  he  granted  in  private  over  his  bottle.  And  thus  a 
defpicable  Have,  who  was  goaded  on  by  ambition,  and  had  no- 
thing to  recommend  him  but  his  vices,  was  honoured  with  the 
equeftrian  ring. 

LVIII.  About  the  fame  time  Vitellius  received  advices  that 
the  tw'o  Mauritanias  (a)  had  acceded  to  his  party.  This  event 
was  occafioned  by  the  murder  of  Luceius  Albinus,  the  governor 
of  that  country.  The  province  which  was  called  Caefarienfis 
had  been  by  Nero  committed  to  Albinus ; and  the  other,  called 
Tingitana,  was  afterwards  added  by  Galba.  In  confequence  of 
his  extenfive  command,  the  governor  was  mailer  of  a confider- 
able  force  ; not  lefs  than  nineteen  cohorts,  five  fquadrons  of  horfe, 
and  a numerous  body  of  Moors,  accullomed  to  live  by  de- 
predation, and  by  their  hardy  courfe  of  life  prepared  for  the 
fatigues  of  war.  Albinus,  on  the  death  of  Galba,  declared  in 
favour  of  Otho,  and,  not  content  with  his  power  in  Africa, 
began  to  form  an  enterprife  againft  Spain,  which  was  feparated 
by  a narrow  channel  (b).  Cluvius  Rufus  prefided  in  Spain. 
Alarmed  at  the  projedls  of  the  commander  in  Africa,  he  ordered 
the  tenth  legion  to  march  to  the  fea-coaft,  with  a defign,  as  he 
gave  out,  to  crofs  the  fea.  In  the  mean  time  he  difpatched  a 
few  chofen  centurions  to  tamper  with  the  Moors,  and  draw 
them  over  to  the  interell  of  Vitellius.  This  was  not  a difficult 
talk.  The  fame  of  the  German  armies  refounded  through  all 
the  provinces.  A report  prevailed,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Al- 
binus, difdaining  the  title  of  procurator,  had  ufurped  the  regal 
diadem,  and  the  name  of  Juba. 

LIX.  The  currents  of  popular  opinion  were  by  thefe  cir- 
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eumftances  entirely  changed  in  Africa.  Afmius  Pollio,  who 
commanded  a fquadron  of  horfe  in  that  country,  and  profelfed 
himfelf  devoted  to  Albinus,  was  immediately  murdered.  Feftus 
and  Scipio,  each  the  prxfeCt  of  a cohort,  fhared  the  fame  fate. 
Albinus  himfelf,  after  a ihort  voyage  from  the  province  of  Tingi- 
tana  to  that  of  Csefarienfis,  was  put  to  death  as  loon  as  he  landed. 
His  wife,  attempting  to  oppofe  the  affafiins,  periflied  with  her 
hufband.  Thefe  tranfa&ions  palled  without  the  notice  of  Vi- 
tellius.  Nothing  awakened  his  curiofity.  Even  in  matters  of 
the  higheft  importance,  the  attention  of  a moment  was  all  that 
could  be  expedted  from  a man  who  had  neither  talents  nor  ap- 
plication to  bufinefs.  He  ordered  his  army  to  purfue  their 
march  into  Italy,  while  he  himfelf  failed  down  the  Arar  (a);  not 
with  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  a prince,  but  hill  expofmg  tQ' 
public  view  the  diftrefs  and  poverty  (b)  of  his  former  condition. 
At  length  Junius  Blsefus,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  Lyonefe 
Gaul,  a man  of  a large  and  liberal  mind,  by  his  birth  illuftrious, 
and  of  a fpirit  equal  to  his  vail  pofleffions,  fupplied  Vitellius 
with  a train  fuited  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  attended  in 
perfon  to  do  honour  to  the  new  emperor.  Vitellius  faw  this 
difplay  of  magnificence  with  an  evil  eye,  but  under  fpecious 
and  even  fervile  carefies  took  care  to  hide  his  jealoufy.  At 
Lyons  the  general  officers  of  both  parties,  as  well  the  vanquifhed 
as  the  victorious*  attended  to  do  homage  to  the  prince.  Vitellius 
in  a public  fpeech  pronounced  the  panegyric  of  Valens  and 
Cmcina,  whom  he  placed  on  each  fide  of  his  curule  chair.  He 
then  ordered  out  the  whole  army  to  receive  his  fon,  then  an 
infant  of  tender  years.  The  foldiers  obeyed.  The  father  took 
the  child  in  his  arms,  and,  having  adorned  him  with  a purple 
robe,  and  other  marks  of  princely  grandeur,  faluted  him  by 
the  title  of  German icus  ; in  this  manner  bellowing  extrava- 
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gant  honours,  even  in  the  tide  of  profperity,  ill  judged  and  B 0^0  K 
out  of  feafon ; but,  perhaps,  in  the  reverfe  of  fortune  that  hap-  v v > 
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pened  afterwards,  fome  fource  of  confolation.  in. 
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LX.  The  centurions,  who  had  fignalized  themfelves  in  Otho’s 
fervice,  were  by  order  of  Vitellius  put  to  death.  By  this  aCt  of 
cruelty  he  loft  the  affections  of  the  forces  from  Illyricum.  The 
reft  of  the  legions  caught  the  infection,  and,  being  already  on  bad 
terms  with  the  German  foldiery,  began  to  meditate  a revolt. 

Suetonius  Paulinus  and  Licinius  Proculus  were  kept  for  fome 
time  in  a wretched  ftate  of  fufpenfe.  Being  at  length  admitted 
to  an  audience,  they  made  a defence,  which  nothing  but  the 
neceftity  of  the  times  could  excufe.  They  charged  themfelves 
with  treachery  to  Otho,  and  to  their  own  fmifter  deligns  afcribed 
the  march  of  the  army  on  the  day  of  battle,  the  fatigue  of  the 
troops,  and  the  confufion  in  the  ranks,  occafioned  by  not  remov- 
ing the  baggage,  with  many  orher  incidents,  from  which,  though 
accidental,  they  derived  to  themfelves  the  merit  of  fraud  and  per- 
fidy. Vitellius  gave  them  credit  for  their  guilt,  and  pardoned? 
though  they  had  been  in  arms  againft  himfelf,  their  attachment  to 
his  enemy.  Salvius  Titianus  was  exempt  from  danger.  Natural 
affeClion  made  him  join  his  brother,  and  his  defpicable  cha- 
racter fheltered  him  from  refentment.  Marius  Celfus,  eonful 
eleCt,  was  fuffered  to  fucceed  to  his  honours,  though  Caecilius 
Simplex,  as  was  generally  believed,  endeavoured  by  bribery  to 
fupplant  him.  His  ambition  aimed  at  the  confulfhip,  and  would 
fain  have  rifen  on  the  ruins  of  an  Othonian  officer.  The  attempt 
was  afterwards  objected  to  him  in  open  fenate.  The  emperor, 
however,  withftoocl  his  folicitations,  but,  in  time,  railed  him  (a) 
to  that  high  office,  without  the  guilt  of  bribery  or  murder.  Tra- 
chalus  was  attacked  by  his  enemies,  but  owed  his  fafety  to  the 
protection  of  Galeria,  the  wife  of  Vitellius. 
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B °n°  K LXI.  Amidst  the  dangers  that  involved  the  firft  men  of  the 

v v > age,  it  may  be  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  hiftory  to  relate  the 

822.  wild  adventure  of  one  Mariccus,  a Boian  by  birth,  and  fprung 

69.  from  the  dregs  of  the  people.  This  man,  however  mean  his  con- 

dition, had  the  prefumption  to  mix  his  name  with  men  who 
fought  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  In  a fit  of  enthufiafm,  pre- 
tending to  have  preternatural  lights,  he  called  himfelf  the  tutelar 
Deity  of  Gaul,  and,  in  the  character  of  a god,  dared  to  defy  the 
Roman  arms.  He  played  the  impoftor  fo  well,  that  he  was  able 
to  mufber  eight  thoufand  men.  At  the  head  of  that  deluded 
multitude,  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  adjacent  villages  of  the 
iEduans.  The  people  of  that  nation  were  not  to  be  deluded. 
They  armed  the  flower  of  their  youth,  and,  with  a reinforcement 
from  the  Roman  cohorts,  attacked  the  fanatics,  and  put  the  whole 
body  to  the  rout.  Mariccus  was  taken  prifoner,  and  foon  after 
given  to  the  wild  beads  (a).  The  populace,  aftonifhed  to  fee 
that  he  was  not  immediately  tom  to  pieces,  believed  him  to  be 
facred  and  inviolable.  Vitellius  ordered  him  to  be  executed 
under  his  own  eye,  and  that  cataftrophe  cured  the  people  of  their 
bigotry. 


LXII.  From  this  time  the  pardfans  of  Otho  were  no  longer 
perfecuted.  Their  perfons  and  their  efifedts  remained  inviolable. 
The  laft  wills  of  fuch  as  fell  in  that  unfortunate  caufe  were 
allowed  to  be  valid,  and,  where  no  will  was  made,  the  law  in  cafes 
of  inteflacy  took  its  courfe.  In  fadt,  it  was  the  luxury  of  Vitellius 
that  opprefied  mankind : from  his  avarice  there  was  nothing  to 
fear.  His  gluttony  (a)  knew  no  bounds.  To  adminifter  to  his 
appetite,  Rome  and  Italy  were  ranfacked  for  rarities.  The  roads 
from  both  the  feas  rung  with  a din  of  carriages,  loaded  with 
whatever  was  exquifite  to  the  palate.  To  entertain  him  on  his 
march,  the  principal  men  of  every  city  were  obliged  to  lav i fir  all 
4 their 
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their  wealth,  and  the  country  was  exhaufted.  The  foldiers, 
degenerating  into  a band  of  epicures,  loft  all  regard  for  military 
duty.  They  defpifed  their  prince,  yet  followed  his  example. 
Vitellius,  by  an  edidt  fent  forward  to  Rome,  fignified  his  pleafure 
to  poftpone  for  the  prefent  the  title  of  Auguftus  ; and  for  that  of 
Caefar,  he  declined  it  altogether.  The  prerogative  of  the  prince 
was  fufficient  for  his  ambition.  He  ordered  the  mathematicians 
to  be  banifhed  out  of  Italy,  and,  under  heavy  penalties,  reftrained 
the  Roman  knights  from  difgracing  themfelves  by  fighting  prizes 
like  common  gladiators,  and  by  exhibiting  their  perfons  on  the 
public  ftage.  That  infamous  pradlice  was  introduced  by  former 
princes,  who  did  not  fcruple  to  allure  men  to  the  theatre  by 
donations  of  money,  and,  when  bribery  failed,  to  drive  them  to 
it  by  force  and  violence.  The  contagion  reached  the  municipal 
towns  and  colonies,  where  it  became  the  general  practice  to  lie 
in  wait  for  the  young  and  profligate,  in  order,  by  the  temptation 
of  money,  to  invite  them  to  difgrace  and  infamy. 
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LXIII.  The  character  of  Vitellius,  foon  after  the  arrival  of 
his  brother  ( a ),  and  other  courtiers  from  Rome,  came  forth  in 
the  blacked  colours.  That  pernicious  crew  began  to  teach  their 
maxims  of  defpotifm, , and  the  prince  difplayed  his  cruelty  and 
his  arrogance.  He  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  Dolabella, 
who,  as  already  ftated,  on  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  war  was 
banifhed  by  Otho  to  the  colony  of  Aquine.  Being  there  informed 
of  that  emperor’s  death,  he  ventured  to  return  to  Rome.  That 
ftep  was  obje&ed  to  him  as  a crime  by  his  intimate  friend,  Plan- 
cius  Varus,  a man  of  prsetorian  rank.  He  preferred  his  accufation, 
in  form,  before  Flavius  Sabinus,  the  prasfedt  of  the  city.  The 
fpecific  charges  were,  that  Dolabella  broke  from  his  place  of  con- 
finement, to  offer  himfelf  as  a leader  to  the  vanquifhed  party, 
and,  with  that  view,  had  endeavoured  to  feduce  to  his  intereft 
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heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence  with  undaunted  firmnefs,  never 
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fhewing  the  fmalleft  fymptom  of  anxiety ; but  fentence  of  con- 
demnation was  pronounced,  and  he  then  found  it  too  late  to  fue 
for  mercy.  The  bufinefs,  however,  feemed  to  Flavius  Sabinus 
of  fuch  importance,  that  he  began  to  hefitate,  till  Triaria,  the  wife 
of  Lucius  Vitellius,  a woman  fierce  and  cruel  beyond  her  fex, 
advifed  him  not  to  feek  the  fame  of  clemency,  by  facrificing  the 
intereft  of  the  prince.  Sabinus  did  not  want  humanity;  but, 
when  danger  threatened  himfelf,  his  refolution  failed.  With  a 
fudden  change  of  mind  he  began  to  temporife,  and,  in  order  to 
l'ecure  his  own  perfonal  fafety,  lent  his  aid  to  precipitate  the  fall 
of  a man,  whom  he  did  not  dare  to  protect. 

- 

LXIV.  By  this  bufinefs  Vitellius  was  alarmed  for  himfelf,  and 
he  had  motives  of  inveterate  hatred.  Petronia,  bis  former  wife  ( a )y 
was  no  fooner  divorced,  than  Dolabella  married  her.  Hence 
that  unhappy  man  was  an  objedt  of  the  emperor’s  fixed  refent- 
ment.  By  letters  difpatched  to  Rome,  he  invited  him  to  his  pre- 
fence, advifing  him,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fhun  the  Flaminian 
road,  and  come  more  privately  by  the  way  of  Interamnium.  At 
that  place,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  The  a {Tallin 
thought  he  fhould  lole  too  much  time.  Impatient  to  do  his 
work,  he  attacked  Dolabella  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  and,  having 
ffretched  him  on  the  ground,  cut  his  throat.  Such  was  the 
beginning  of  the  new  reign,  a prelude  to  fcenes  of  blood  that 
were  ftill  to  follow.  The  furious  fpirit  of  Triaria,  who  took  To 
a&ive  a part  in  this  affair,  was  the  mere  deteffed,  as  it  ffood  in 
contrafl  to  the  mild  character  of  Galeria,  the  emperor’s  wife,  and 
a'lfo  to  that  of  Sextilia  (b),  his  mother;  a woman  of  virtue  and 
benevolence,  formed  on  the  model  of  ancient  manners.  On 
receipt  of  the  firR  letters  from  the  emperor,  wherein  he  afiumed 
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the  title  of  Germanicus,  fhe  is  laid  to  have  declared,  that  fhe  had 
no  fon  of  that  name,  but  was  the  mother  of  Vitellius  (c).  She 
perfevered  with  the  fame  equal  temper,  never  elated  by  the  fplen- 
dour  of  her  family,  nor  deceived  by  the  voice  of  flattery.  In  the 
profperity  of  her  fons  fhe  took  no  part  ; in  their  dillrefs,  flie 
grieved  for  their  misfortunes. 

LXV.  Vitellius  fet  out  from  Lyons,  but  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  he  was  met  by  Marcus  Cluvius  Rufus,  who  came 
from  his  government  in  Spain,  to  congratulate  the  emperor  on  his 
acceflion.  That  officer  appeared  with  joy  in  his  countenance, 
and  anxiety  in  his  heart.  He  knew  that  an  accufation  had  been 
prepared  againft  him,  by  Hilarius,  one  of  the  emperor’s  freedmen, 
importing  that,  during  the  war  between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  Rufus 
intended  to  fet  up  for  himfelf,  and  convert  both  the  Spains 
into  an  independant  ftate  ; and  that,  with  this  view,  he  had 
iflued  various  edicts,  without  inferting  the  name  of  any  prince 
whatever,  and  alfo  made  public  harangues,  to  blacken  the  cha- 
racter of  Vitellius,  and  recommend  himfelf  to  popular  favour. 
The  interefl  of  Rufus  was  too  powerful.  He  triumphed  over  his 
adverfary,  and  the  freedman  was  condemned  to  punifhment. 
Rufus,  from  that  time,  ranked  among  the  emperor’s  intimate 
friends.  He  continued  in  favour  at  court,  and,  at  the  fame  time» 
retained  his  government  of  Spain;  during  his  abfence  carrying  on 
the  adminiftration  of  the  province  by  his  deputies,  according  to 
the  precedent  left  by  Lucius  Arruntius  (a),  whom  Tiberius,  from 
fufpicion  and  the  jealoufy  of  his  nature,  never  fuffered  to  depart 
from  Rome.  Trebellius  Maximus  (b)  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  equal  favour.  He  had  been  the  governor  of  Britain, 
but  by  a mutiny  among  the  foidiers  was  obliged  to  efcape  out  of/ 
the  ifland.  VeCtius  Bolanus  ( c),  then  a follower  of  the  court,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  command. 
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LXVI.  Vitellius  heard,  with  deep  anxiety,  that  the  van- 
quiihed  legions  ftill  retained  a fierce  and  unconquered  fpirit.  Dif- 
perled  through  Italy,  and  in  every  quarter  intermixed  with  the 
victorious  troops,  they  talked  in  a flyle  of  difaffeCtion,  breathing, 
vengeance  and  new  commotions.  The  fourteenth  legion  took  the 
lead,  denying,  with  ferocity,  that  they  were  ever  conquered.  It 
was  true,  they  faid,  that  at  Bedriacum  a vexillary  detachment 
from  their  body  was  defeated,  but  the  legion  had  no  fliare  in  the 
aCIion.  To  remove  fuch  turbulent  fpirits,  it  was  judged  proper  to 
order  them  back  into  Britain,  where  they  had  been  ftationed,  till  re- 
called by  Nero.  The  Batavian  cohorts  were  ordered  to  march  at  the 
fame  time,  and,  as  an  old  animofity  fubfifted  between  them  and  the 
foldiers  of  the  fourteenth  legion,  orders  were  given  that  they  fhould' 
all  be  quietly  quartered  together.  Between  men  inflamed  with 
mutual  hatred  a quarrel  foon  broke  out.  It  happened,  at  the 
capital  of  the  Turinians  ( a)y  that  a Batavian  foldier  had  words 
with  a tradefman,  whom  he  charged  with  fraud  and  impofition. 
A man  belonging  to  the  legion  took  the  part  of  his  landlord.  A 
difpute  enfued ; their  comrades  joined  them  ; from  abufive  lan- 
guage they  proceeded  to  blows  ; and,  if  two  praetorian  cohorts  had 
not  overawed  the  Batavians,  a bloody  conflict  mult  have  been 
the  confequence.  Vitellius,  fatisfied  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
Batavians,  incorporated  them  with  his  army.  The  legion  had 
orders  to  proceed  over  the  Graian  Alps  (b),  and  by  no  means  to 
approach  the  city  of  Vienne,  where  the  inhabitants  were  fufpeCted 
of  difuffeClion.  The  legion  marched  in  the  night,  and  left  their 
fires  burning.  The  confequence  was  a conflagration,  by  which 
a great  part  of  the  Turinian  city  was  defiroyed.  The  lofs  fuf- 
tained  by  the  inhabitants,  like  many  other  calamities  of  war,  was 
foon  obliterated  by  the  ruin  of  other  cities.  The  foldiers  had 
fcarce  defcended  from  the  Alps,  when  they  ordered  the  fiandard- 
bearers  to  march  towards  the  colony  of  Vienne.  The  attempt, 
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however,  was  prevented  by  the  good  fenfe  of  fuch  as  were  ob-  B K 

fervers  of  difcipline,  and  the  whole  legion  palfed  over  into  Britain.  c v t 

a.  v.  c. 
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LX VII.  The  praetorian  cohorts  gave  no  lefs  diiquietude  to  63. 
Vitellius.  To  break  their  force,  he  feparated  them  firft  into  fmall 
parties,  and  foon  after  difcharged  them  from  the  fervice ; pro- 
feffing,  however,  in  order  to  foften  refentment,  that  they  were, 
by  their  length  of  fervice,  entitled  to  an  honourable  difmiffion. 

They  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  tribunes  ; but,  being  informed 
that  Vefpafian  was  in  motion,  they  affiembled  again,  and  proved 
the  beft  fupport  of  the  Flavian  caufe.  The  firft  legion  of  marines 
was  ordered  into  Spain,  that  in  repofe  and  indolence  their  fpirit 
might  evaporate.  The  feventh  and  eleventh  returned  to  their  old 
winter  quarters.  For  the  thirteenth  employment  was  found  in 
the  building  of  two  amphitheatres ; one  at  Cremona,  and  the 
other  at  Bononia.  In  the  former  Cascina  was  preparing  to  exhibit 
a fpedtacle  of  gladiators,  and  Valens  in  the  latter ; both  wilhing 
to  gratify  the  tafte  of  their  mafter,  whom,  in  the  midft  of  arduous 
affairs,  nothing  could  wean  from  his  habitual  pleafures. 

LXVIII.  By  thefe  meafures,  the  vanquilhed  party  was  fuffi- 
ciently  weakened  ; but  the  fpirit  of  the  conquerors  could  not  long 
•endure  a ftate  of  tranquillity.  A quarrel  broke  out,  in  its  origin 
flight  and  ridiculous,  but  attended  with  confequences  that  kindled 
the  flame  of  war  with  redoubled  fury  (a).  The  occafion  was  as 
follows  : Vitellius  gave  a banquet  at  Ticinum,  and  Verginius  was 
of  the  party.  The  manners  of  the  chiefs  are  ever  fure  to  fet  the 
falhion  for  the  tribunes  and  centurions.  From  the  example  of 
the  officers,  vice  or  virtue  defeends  to  the  foldiers.  In  the  army 
of  Vitellius,  all  was  diforder  and  confufion  ; a feene  of  drunken 
jollity,  refembling  a bacchanalian  rout,  rather  than  a camp,  or  a 
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difciplined  army.  It  happened  that  two  foldiers,  one  belonging 
to  the  fifth  legion,  the  other  a native  of  Gaul,  ferving  among 
the  auxiliaries  of  that  nation,  challenged  each  other  to  a trial  of 
{kill  in  wreftling.  The  Roman  was  thrown ; his  antagonift 
exulted  with  an  air  of  triumph;  and  the  fpeflators,  who  had 
gathered  round  them,  were  foon  divided  into  parties. 

The  legions,  provoked  by  the  infolence  of  the  Gaul,  attacked 
the  auxiliaries  fword  in  hand.  Two  cohorts  were  cut  to  pieces. 
The  fudden  danger  of  another  tumult  put  an  end  to  the  fray.  A 
cloud  of  dull  was  feen  at  a diftance,  and,  at  intervals,  the  glitter- 
ing of  arms.  A report  was  inftantly  fpread,  that  the  fourteenth 
legion  was  returning  to  offer  battle  ; but  the  miftake  was  foon 
difcovered.  It  was  found,  that  the  men  who  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  army  were  approaching.  That  circumftance  being 
known,  the  tumult  fubfided,  till  one  of  the  flaves  of  Verginius 
was  obferved  by  the  foldiers.  They  feized  the  man,  and,  in  their 
fury,  charged  him  with  a defign  to  affaffinate  Vitellius.  With 
this  notion  in  their  heads,  they  rufhed  diredtly  to  the  banqueting- 
room,  and  with  rage  and  clamour  demanded  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  Verginius.  The  emperor,  though  by  nature  addicted  to 
fufpicion,  entertained  no  doubt  of  Verginius.  He  interpofed  to 
fave  his  life,  and  with  difficulty  reftrained  the  men,  who  thirfted 
for  the  blood  of  a confular  commander,  at  one  time  their  own 
general.  It  had  ever  been  the  fate  of  Verginius,  more  than  of  any 
other  officer,  to  encounter  the  feditious  fpirit  of  the  army.  His 
character,  notwithftanding,  was  held  in  great  efleem  ; his  brilliant 
talents  extorted  admiration  even  from  his  enemies ; but  the 
moderation,  with  which  he  reje&ed  the  imperial  dignity,  was 
confidered  as  an  affront.  The  foldiers  thought  themfelves  de- 
fpifed,  and  from  that  moment  refented  the  injury. 
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LXIX.  On  the  following  clay,  the  deputies  from  the  fenate, 
who  according  to  order  attended  at  Ticinum,  wrere  admitted  to 
an  audience.  That  bufinefs  over,  Vitellius  vifited  the  camp, 
and,  in  a public  harangue,  exprelTed  a lively  fenfe  of  the  zeal 
which  the  foldiers  had  exerted  in  his  fervice.  This  proceeding 
roufed  the  jealoufy  of  the  auxiliaries.  They  faw  the  infolence  of 
the  legionary  foldiers,  and  the  impunity  with  which  they  com- 
mitted the  mod:  outrageous  actions.  It  was  to  prevent  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  dangerous  jealoufy,  that  the  Batavian  cohorts 
had  been  ordered  back  to  Germany,  the  fates  even  then  prepar- 
ing the  feeds  of  a foreign  (a)  and  a civil  war.  The  allies  from 
Gaul  were  alfo  difmifled  to  their  refpedtive  hates  ; a vaft  un- 
wieldy multitude,  drawn  together  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolt, 
not  for  adlual  fervice,  but  chiefly  for  vain  parade,  and  to  fwell 
the  pomp  of  a numerous  army.  The  imperial  revenues  being 
well  nigh  exhaufted,  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  a want  of 
funds  to  anfwer  the  largefles  of  the  prince.  To  prevent  that 
diftrefs,  Vitellius  ordered  the  complement  of  the  legions  and 
auxiliaries  to  be  reduced,  and  no  new  levies  to  be  made.  Dif- 
milhons  from  the  fervice  were  granted  indifcriminately  to  all  who 
applied.  The  policy  was  of  the  word  confequence  to  the  com- 
monwealth, and,  at  the  fame  time,  a grievance  to  the  foldiers, 
who  felt  themfelves  opprefled  by  returns  of  military  duty,  too 
frequent  for  the  fcanty  numbers  that  remained.  Their  fatigue 
increafed,  while  their  manners  were  debauched,  and  their  vigour 
walled  by  the  vices  of  a luxurious  life,  fo  different  from  the  inffi- 
tutions  of  the  old  republic,  when  money  was  defpifed,  and  virtue 
was  the  energy  of  the  ftate. 
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LXX.  Vitellius  proceeded  to  Cremona.  Having  there 
attended  a fpedtacle  of  gladiators  exhibited  by  Csecina,  he  was 
led  by  curiofity  to  the  field  of  Bedriacum,  in  order  to  fee  on  the 
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L o O K fp0t  t]ie  vefl;jges  0f  hiS  recent  vidlory.  The  fields  around  pre- 
fented  a mournful  fpe&acle.  Forty  days  (a)  had  elapfed,  and 
the  plain  was  ftill  covered  with  bodies,  gafhed  and  mangled  j 
with  broken  limbs,  and  men  and  horfes  in  one  promifcuous 
carnage ; clotted  gore,  and  filth,  and  putrefadtion ; the  trees  cut 
down,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  trampled  under  foot ; the  whole 
a dreary  wafte,  the  defolation  of  nature.  The  view  of  the  high 
road  was  no  lefs  fhocking  to  humanity.  The  people  of  Cremona, 
amidft  the  horrors  that  covered  the  face  of  the  country,  had 
ftrewed  the  way  with  rofes  and  laurels,  and  had  even  raifed  altars, 
where  victims  were  (lain,  as  if  a nation  of  Haves  had  been  em- 
ployed to  adorn  the  triumph  of  a defpotic  prince.  But  thefe 
fervile  adts,  with  which  an  abjedt  people  rejoiced  over  human 
mifery,  in  a fhort  time  after  brought  on  their  own  deftrudtion. 
Valens  and  Csccina  attended  the  emperor  to  the  field.  They 
pointed  to  the  particular  fpots,  where  the  ftrefs  of  the  battle  lay  : 
u Here  the  legions  rufhed  on  to  the  attack  ; there  the  cavalry  bore 
“ down  all  before  them  ; from  that  quarter  the  auxiliaries  wheeled 
“ about,  and  furrounded  the  enemy.”  The  tribunes  and  prtefedts 
of  cohorts  talked  of  their  own  exploits ; and  the  truth,  if  they 
mingled  any,  was  warped  and  disfigured  by  exaggeration.  The 
common  foldiers  quitted  the  road,  to  mark  the  places  where  they 
had  fought,  and  to  furvey  the  arms  and  dead  bodies  of  the  van- 
quifhed  piled  up  in  heaps.  They  viewed  the  fcene  with  brutal 
joy,  and  wondered  at  the  dcftrudtion  they  had  made.  Some, 
with  generous  fympathy,  felt  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  tears  gufhed 
from  every  eye.  Vitellius  fiiewed  no  fymptom  of  companion. 
He  faw,  without  emotion,  the  bodies  of  Roman  citizens  unburied 
*3:1  the  naked  ground,  and,  with  fell  delight,  offered  a facrifice  to 
the  deities  of  the  place,  little  then  fufpedting  the  reverfe  of  for- 
tune which  was  foon  to  overtake  himfelf. 
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LXXI.  At  Bononia  Fabius  Valens  exhibited  a ffiewofgladi-  15  O 0 lv 

ators,  with  a pompous  diiplay  of  decorations,  which  he  had  ' v * 

ordered  to  be  brought  from  Rome.  In  proportion  as  the  em-  8s». 
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peror  advanced  towards  the  capital,  riot  and  licentioulnefs  grew  69- 
ftill  more  outrageous.  Players  of  interludes  and  a band  of  eu- 
nuchs mixed  with  the  foldiers,  and  revived  all  the  vices  of  Nero’s 
court.  Vitellius  admired  the  manners  of  that  fhameful  period, 
and  wherever  Nero  went  to  diiplay  his  voice  and  minllrelfy, 
he  was  fure  to  be  one  of  his  followers,  not  by  compulfion,  as  was 
the  cafe  with  men  of  integrity,  but  of  his  own  motion,  a willing 
fycophant,  allured  by  his  palate,  and  bribed  by  gluttony.  In 
order  to  open  the  way  for  Valens  and  Cascina  to  the  honours  of 
the  confulfhip,  the  time  of  thofe  in  office  (a)  was  abridged, 

Martius  Macer  (b),  who  had  been  a general  in  Otho’s  party,  was 
paffied  over  in  filence  ; and  Valerius  Marinus,  who  had  been  put 
in  nomination  by  Galba,  was  alio  fet  afide,  not  for  any  charge 
alleged  againft  him,  bat  becaufe,  being  a man  of  a paffive  tem- 
per, he  was  willing  to  acquiefce  under  every  injury  without  a 
murmur.  Pedanius  Coda  ffiared  the  fame  fate.  Pie  had  taken 
an  active  part  againd  Nero,  and  even  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
ambition  of  Verginius.  He  was,  in  fad;,,  rejeded  for  that  offence, 
though  other  reafons  were  pretended.  For  this  proceeding,  Vi- 
tellius received  public  thanks  : to  ads  of  oppreffion,  the  fervility 
of  the  times  gave  the  name  of  wifdom. 

LXXII.  About  this  time  a daring  fraud  was  attempted,  at 
firft  with  rapid  fuccefs,  but  in  a lh.ort  time  totally  defeated.  A 
man  of  low  condition  thought  he  might  emerge  from  obfeurity, 
by  taking  upon  him  the  name  of  Scribonianus  Camerinus  ( a). 

His  dory  was,  that,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  to  elude  the  fury 
of  the  times,  he  had  lain  concealed  in  Idria,  where  the  followers 
of  the  ancient  Craffi  dill  occupied  the  lands  of  their  former  matters,. 

7 and 
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and  retained  their  veneration  for  that  illudrious  houfe.  To  carry 
on  this  ridiculous  farce,  the  impodor  engaged  the  vile  and  profli- 
gate in  his  intereft.  The  vulgar,  with  their  ufual  credulity,  and 
the  foldiers,  either  led  into  an  error  or  excited  by  their  love  of 
innovation,  joined  in  the  plot.  Their  leader  was  feized,  and 
brought  into  the  prefence  of  Vitellius.  Being  interrogated  who 
and  what  he  was,  he  was  found  to  be  a fugitive  flave,  of  the 
name  of  Geta,  recognized,  as  foon  as  feen,  by  his  mafter.  He 
was  condemned  to  fuffer  the  death  of  a flave  (b),  in  the  manner 
infliided  by  the  law. 

LXXIII.  Advice  was  at  length  received  from  Syria  and 
judaza,  that  the  ead  fubmitted  to  the  new  emperor.  The  pride 
with  which  Vitellius  was  bloated  upon  this  occafion,  is  fcarcely 
credible.  Intelligence  from  that  part  of  the  world  had  been 
hitherto  vague  and  uncertain  ; but  Vefpafian  was  in  the  mouths 
of  men,  and  the  rumour  of  the  day  filled  the  world  with  reports, 
that  fometimes  roufed  Vitellius  from  his  lethargy.  He  darted  at 
the  name  of  Vefpafian.  At  length  the  cloud  was  blown  over,  and 
a rival  was  no  longer  dreaded.  The  emperor  and  his  army 
plunged  into  every  excefs  of  cruelty,  lufl,  and  rapine,  as  if  a 
foreign  tyranny  and  foreign  manners  had  overturned  the  empire. 

LXXIV.  Meanwhile  Vefpafian  took  a view  of  his  own 
fituation,  and  weighed  with  care  all  poflible  events.  He  confi- 
dered  the  importance  of  the  war,  and  made  an  edimate  of  his 
drength,  the  refources  in  his  power,  and  the  forces  at  a didance, 
as  well  as  thole  that  lay  near  at  hand.  The  legions  were  devoted 
to  his  interefl,  infomuch  that,  when  he  fliewed  himfelf  the  fird 
to  fwear  fidelity  to  Vitellius,  and' offer  up  vows  for  the  profperity 
of  his  reign,  the  foldiers  marked  their  difpleafure  by  a fullen 
filcnce.  Mucianus  was  the  friend  of  Titus,  and  by  no  means 
i averfc 
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averfe  from  tUc  father.  The  prsefed:  of  iEgypt,  whofe  name  was 
Alexander,  was  ready  to  promote  the  enterprife.  The  third 
legion,  which  had  been  removed  from  Syria  to  Msefia,  Vefpafian 
confidered  as  his  own,  and  had,  befides,  good  reafon  to  hope,  that 
the  forces  in  Illyricum  would  enter  into  the  confederacy.  In  fadt, 
the  armies,  wherever  ftationed,  were  every  day  more  and  more 
incenfed  againft  the  foldiers  tha.t  came  amongft  them  from  the 
Vitellian  party  ; a let  of  men,  rough  and  horrid  in  their  appear- 
ance, favage  in  their  manners,  and  in  their  brutal  difeourfe  affect- 
ing to  treat  the  legions  of  the  eaft  with  contempt  and  derilion. 
But  in  an  enterprife  of  fuch  importance,  it  was  natural  to  doubt, 
and  hefitate.  Vefpafian  remained  for  fome  time  in  a ftate  of  fuf- 
penfe,  now  elate  with  hope,  and  foon  deprelfed  with  fear.  “ What 
il  an  awful  day  muft  that  be,  when  he  Ihould  unfheath  the  fword^ 
“ and  commit  himfelf,  at  the  age  of  fixty,  with  his  two  fons  (a) 
in  the  prime  feafon  of  life,  to  the  danger  of  a civil  war  ! In 
u undertakings  of  a private  nature,  men  may  advance  or  retreat, 
“ as  they  fee  occafion ; but  when  the  conteft  is  for  fovereign 
power,  there  is  no  middle  courfe.  You  muft  conquer,  or 
perifh  in  the  attempt.” 
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LX XV*  An  officer  of  his  experience  was  no  ftranger  to  the 
ftrength  and  valour  of  the  German  armies.  “ The  legions  under 
u his  command  had  not  been  tried  in  a war  againft  their  fellow 
“ citizens,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Vitellians  added  to  their 
“ experience  all  the  pride  of  vi&ory.  The  vanquifhed  would, 
<c  undoubtedly,  be  diflatished  ; but  to  murmur  difeontent  was 
“ all  that  fortune  left  in  their  power.  In  the  rage  of  civil  war 
“ the  common  foidier  renounces  every  honeft  principle ; trea- 
“ chery  becomes  habitual  ; and  every  man  wffio  fets  no  value  on. 

his  own  life,  holds  the  chief  in  his  power.  Cohorts  of  foot, 
“ and  fquadrons  of  horfe,  make  a vain  parade,  if  one  intrepid 
Vol.  III.  Z “ villain, 
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“ villain,  for  the  reward  promifed  by  the  adverfe  party,  may 
“ ftrike  a Hidden  blow,  and  by  a murder  terminate  the  war, 
“ Such  was  the  fate  of  Scribonianus  (a)  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  : 
“ he  was  murdered  by  Volaginius,  a common  foldier,  and  the 
“ higheft  pods  in  the  fervice  were  the  wages  of  that  defperate 
“ afiaffin.  An  army  may  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and 
“ to  animate  them  to  deeds  of  valour  is  not  a difficult  talk  : but 
“ the  private  ruffian  is  not  eafily  avoided.” 

LXXVI.  Such  were  the  reflections  that  prefented  them- 
felves  to  the  mind  of  Vefpafian.  His  friends  and  the  principal 
officers  endeavoured  to  fix  his  refolution.  Mucianus  lent  his- 
aid,  and,  not  content  with  private  conferences,  took  a public 
opportunity  to  declare  his  fentiments,  in  efFeCt  as  follows  : “ In 
“ all  great  and  arduous  undertakings,  the  queftions  of  importance 
“ are,  Is  the  enterprife  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  ? Will 
“ it  do  honour  to  the  man  who  conducted  it  ? And  are  the  diffi- 
“ culties  fuch  as  wifdom  and  valour  may  furmount  ? Nor  is  this 
“ all : the  character  of  the  man  who  advifes  the  meafure  Ihoukf 
“ be  duly  weighed  : Is  he  willing  to  fecond  the  counfel,  which 
u he  gives,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  ? What  are  his  views  ? And 
“ who  is  to  reap  the  reward  of  victory  ? It  is  Mucianus  who 
tc  now  calls  upon  Vefpafian  ; Mucianus  invites  you  to  imperial 
“ dignity  ; for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  he  invites  you  ; 
“ for  your  own  glory  he  exhorts  you  to  undertake  the  enter- 
“ prife.  The  gods  are  with  you,  and  under  them  the  reft  de- 
“ pends  upon  yourlelf.  The  advice  which  I give  is  honeft  : 
“ there  is  no  flattery  in  it.  For  let  me  aflk,  can  it  be  flattery  to 
“ prefer  you  to  Vitellius  ? To  be  eleCted  after  fuch  an  emperor 
u is  rather  a difirrace.  With  whom  are  we  to  contend  r Not 

O 

“ with  the  aCtive  mind  of  Auguftus,  nor  with  the  craft  of  the 
w politic  Tiberius.  Nor  is  it  againft  Caligula,  Claudius^  or  Nero, 

“ that 
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u that  we  propofe  to  rife  in  arms.  They  had  a kind  of  here- 
“ ditary  right : their  families  were  in  poffeflion  of  the  fove- 
“ reignty. 
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“ Even  Galba  could  boaft  of  an  illuftrious  line  of  anceftors, 
“ and  for  that  reafon  you  were  willing  to  acknowledge  his  title. 
<c  But  in  the  prefent  juncture,  to  remain  inactive,  and  leave  the 
“ commonwealth  a prey  to  vice  and  infamy,  were  a defertion  of 
“ the  public,  which  nothing  can  excufe.  Do  you  imagine  that 
“ in  a ftate  of  fervitude  you  can  find  your  own  perfonal  fafety  ? 
<£  Even  in  that  cafe,  fubmiflion  would  be  attended  with  difgrace 
“ and  infamy.  But  ambition  is  not  now  imputed  to  you  for 
“ the  firft  time  : you  have  been  long  fufpe&ed,  and  nothing 
u remains  but  vigorous  enterprife.  The  fovereign  power  is  your 
“ only  refuge.  Have  we  forgot  the  fate  of  Corbulo  (a)  ? It  may 
<c  be  faid  that  the  nobility  of  his  birth  (fuperior,  it  mull  be  con- 
“ feffed,  to  you  as  well  as  myfelf)  expofed  him  to  danger.  It 
“ may  be  fo  ; but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Nero  towered  above 
“ Vitellius  : and  remember  befides,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  perfon, 
“ who  lives  in  fear,  the  man  who  makes  himfelf  dreaded,  is 
“ illuftrious.  Do  we  doubt  whether  the  armies  can  create  an 
“ emperor  ? Vitellius  furnifhes  the  proof ; a man  without  mili- 
“ tary  fame,  who  never  ferved  a campaign ; but  owes  his  ele- 
vation,  net  to  his  own  merit,  but  to  Galba’ s want  of  popularity. 
“ His  vivftory  was  not  obtained  by  the  ability  of  his  generals,  or 
“ the  valour  of  his  troops  : Otho  was  conquered  by  his  own 
“ hand.  That  precipitate  aftion  made  Vitellius  mafter  of 
“ the  Roman  world,  and,  in  return,  the  infamy  of  Vitellius 
tc  gives  a luftre  to  the  name  of  Otho,  infomuch,  that  men  regret 
ai  that  unfortunate  prince. 


6‘  At  prefent,  what  is  the  conduct  of  our  new  emperor  ? He 

Z 2 “ difbands 


“ difbandsthe  legions;  he  difarms  the  cohorts,  and  every  day  fur- 
“ nifnes  arms  againft  himfelf.  The  ferocity  of  his  foldiers,  what- 
“ ever  it  may  have  been,  has  long  fince  evaporated  in  victualling- 
“ houfes  and  drunken  revelry.  After  the  example  of  their 
“ mafter,  the  foldiers  are  diffolved  in  (loth  and  luxury.  On  the 
“ other  hand,  you  have  in  Syria,  Judrea,  and  iEgypt,  no  lefs 
“ than  nine  legions,  all  high  in  fpirit,  unimpaired  by  war,  and 
“ not  yet  taught  by  l'edition  to  renounce  all  regard  for  difci- 
n pline.  You  have  an  army  enured  to  the  operations  of  war, 

“ and  crowned  with  victory  over  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

“ You  have  a body  of  cavalry,  auxiliary  cohorts,  a naval  arma- 
“ ment,  and  powerful  kings,  all  devoted  to  your  caufe.  Above 
u all,  you  have  your  own  talents  and  your  renown  in  arms. 

LXXVII.  “ To  myfelf  I arrogate  nothing  : yet  let  me  not 
“ be  thought  inferior  to  Valens  or  Csecina.  If  Mucianus  does 
14  not  afpire  to  be  your  rival,  you  will  not  therefore  think  meanly 
“ of  him.  Willing  to  yield  to  Vefpafian,  I claim  precedence 
“ of  Vitellius.  Your  houfe  has  been  didinguiflied  by  triumphal 
u honours  (a)  ; you  have  two  fons,  and  one  of  them  (b)  is  al- 
“ ready  equal  to  the  weight  of  empire.  The  German  armies  . 
u faw  him  give  an  earned;  of  his  future  character.  Were  I this 
u very  moment  poflefled  of  the  fovereign  power,  I fhould  call 
u Titus  my  fon  by  adoption ; with  propriety,  therefore,  I yield 
“ to  his  father.  The  enterprise,  to  which  I exhort  you,  will 
u not,  in  its  confequences,  be  the  fame  to  us  both.  If  we  fuc- 

ceed,  the  honours  which  I may  receive  mud;  How  from  you  : 
u in  toil  and  danger  I am  willing  to  be  ycur  rival ; or,  if  you 
ts  will  (and  it  is  the  bed;  expedient),  remain  here  to  iflue  your 
a orders,  and  leave  me  to  conduCI  the  was-. 

“ The  troops  that  lately  conquered  are  by  no  means  form!- 

“ dable. 
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u dable.  In  the  vanquished  party  there  is  more  order  and  better 
<c  discipline.  The  latter,  Stung  with  Shame  and  indignation,  are 
“ burning  for  revenge.  All  motives  confpire  to  inflame  their 
“ ardour.  The  Vitcllians,  on  the  contrary,  intoxicated  with 
“ fuccefs,  and  elate  with  pride,  difdain  all  rules  of  Subordination. 
u They  are  undone  by  luxury.  Their  wounds,  as  yet  fcarcely 
“ clofed,  will  open  in  a new  war  and  bleed  afreSh.  My  depend- 
il  ance,  it  is  true,  muSt  be  upon  your  vigilance,  your  oeconomy, 
“ your  wifdom  ; but  I expeCt  no  lefs  advantage  from  the  igno- 
“ ranee,  the  Stupidity,  and  cruel  difpofition  of  Vitellius.  Irr  a 
“ word,  war  muSt  be  our  choice  ; to  us  it  is  fafer  than  peace,  for 
“ we  have  already  deliberated  j and  he  who  deliberates,  has  re- 
“ belled.” 

LXXVI1I.  By  this  animating  fpeech  all  who  afliSled  at  the 
council  were  infpired  with  new  confidence.  They  prefled  round 
Vefpafian,  exhorting  him  to  undertake  the  enterprife  ; they  re- 
called to  his  memory  the  refponfes  of  oracles  (a),  and  the  pre- 
dictions of  men  Skilled  in  judicial  aflrology.  Nor  was  Vefpafian 
untinChired  with  that  SuperStition.  Even  afterwards,  when  pof- 
fefled  of  the  fupreme  authority,  he  retained  a mathematician 
named  Seleucus,  to  atfitt  his  councils  with  his  infight  into  future 
events.  A number  of  prognostics,  that  occurred  to  him  in  his 
youth,  came  frefh  into  his  mind.  He  recollected  a cyprefs-  tree 
of  prodigious  Size  on  his  own  eflate,  that  fell  Suddenly  to  the 
ground,  and,  on  the  following  day,  rofe  on  the  fame  fpot,  and 
flourished  in  new  Strength  and  verdure.  This  was  confidercd 
by  the  interpreters  of  prodigies  as  an  early  prelude  to  future  gran- 
deur. At  length,  having  obtained  triumphal  honours,  together 
with  the  confular  rank,  when  he  had  conducted  the  war  againtl 
the  Jews  with  fuch  rapid  fuccefs,  the  prediction  feemed  to  be  ve- 
rified j and  thus  encouraged,  he  looked  from  that  eminence  to 

higher 
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B 0^0  K higher  -elevation,  and  even  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Between 

1 . * Syria  and  Judaea  ftands  a mountain,  known  by  the  name  of 

82^  Mount  Carmel  (b),  on  the  top  of  which  a god  is  worfhipped, 
6$>*  under  no  other  title  than  that  of  the  place,  and,  according  to 
ancient  ufage,  without  a temple,  or  even  a ftatue.  An  altar  is 
erected  in  the  open  air,  and  there  adoration  is  paid  to  the  pre- 
fiding  deity.  On  this  l'pot  Vefpafian  offered  a facrifice.  In  the 
midft  of  the  ceremony,  while  his  mind  expanded  with  vaft  ideas, 
Bafilides,  the  officiating  prieft,  examined  the  entrails  of  the  victims, 
and  in  his  prophetic  manner  addreffing  himfelf  to  Vefpafian, 
u Whatever,”  he  laid,  “ are  your  defigns,  whether  to  build  a man- 
“ fion,  to  enlarge  your  eftate,  or  increafe  the  number  of  your  Haves, 
“ the  fates  prepare  for  you  a vaft  and  magnificent  feat,  with 
“ an  immenfe  territory,  and  a prodigious  multitude  of  men.” 
This  prediction,  though  involved  in  myfterious  language,  was 
fpread  abroad  at  the  time,  and  now  received  a favourable  inter- 
pretation. The  ftory  gathered  ftrength  among  the  populace, 
and  in  converfation  with  Vefpafian  was  the  favourite  topic  of 
his  friends,  who  thought  they  could  not  enlarge  too  much  on 
the  fubjedt,  while  the  paffions  of  the  hearer  flood  ready  to  receive 
their  advice. 

LXXIX.  Mucianus  and  Vefpafian  fettled  their  plan,  and 
took  leave  of  each  other  : the  former  went  to  Antioch,  the  capital 
of  Syria,  and  the  latter  to  Csefarea,  the  metropolis  of  Judsea.  The 
firft  public  ftep  towards  creating  Vefpafian  emperor  of  Rome, 
was  taken  at  Alexandria  in  iEgypt : Tiberius  Alexander,  the 
prsefeft;  of  the  province,  eager  to  fhew  his  zeal,  adminiftered  the 
oath  to  the  legions  under  his  command.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed on  the  calends  of  July,  and  that  day  was  ever  after  cele- 
brated as  the  firft  of  Vefpafian’s  reign,  though  the  army  in  Judaea 
fwore  fidelity  on  the  fifth  before  the  nones  of  the  fame  month,  in 

the 
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the  prefence  of  Vefpafian  himfelf.  Titus  was  then  on  his  way 
from  Syria  with  difpatches  from  Mucianus,  but  the  impatience  of 
the  men  could  not  brook  the  delay  of  waiting  for  the  emperor’s 
fon.  The  whole  tranfadlion  originated  with  the  foldiers,  and 
was  hurried  on  with  fuch  violent  impetuofity,  that  the  bufinefs 
was  finifhed,  without  any  public  harangue,  and  even  without  a 
previous  affembly  of  the  legions. 
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LXXX.  For  this  great  revolution  no  arrangement  was  made  ; 
no  time,  no  place  was  fixed  ; nor  was  it  known  who  was  to  be 
the  author  of  the  meafure.  In  this  ftate  of  uncertainty,  while 
every  bofom  panted  with  hope  and  fear,  and  the  motives  to  the 
revolt,  with  all  the  dangers  that  might  enfue,  kept  the  army  in 
agitation,  a final!  number  of  foldiers,  who  mounted  guard  near 
the  apartment  of  the  general,  no  fooner  law  him  coming  forth 
from  his  chamber,  than  with  one  voice  they  faluted  him  by  the 
title  of  emperor.  The  whole  body  followed  their  example. 
They  prefled  forward  in  crowds,  calling  him  by  the  name  of 
Caefar,  ftyling  him  Auguftus,  and  conferring  every  other  title  of 
imperial  grandeur.  Vefpafian  balanced  no  longer.  His  fears  fub- 
fided,  and  he  now  refolved  to  purfue  the  road  of  ambition.  Even 
in  this  tide  of  his  affairs'  he  ftill  preferved  the  equal  tenour  of  his 
mind,  free  from  arrogance,  and  fuch  in  his  manners  as  he  had 
always  been.  The  new  man  never  appeared.  The  change,  as 
was  natural,  dazzled  his  imagination ; but  he  took  time  to  allay  the 
hurry  of  his  fpirits,  and  then  calmly  addreffed  the  men  in  the 
language  of  a foldier.  He  was  heard  with  fhouts  of  applaufe. 
Mucianus  waited  for  this  event.  On  the  firft  intelligence,  he 
declared  for  Vefpafian,  and  the  foldiers  with  alacrity  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  emperor.  That  bufinefs  over,  Muci- 
anus went,  to  the  theatre  of  Antioch,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
4 ufed 
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69.  Pie  harangued  the  multitude,  and  his  fpeech,  though  in  Greek, 

was  eloquent.  In  that  language  he  had  acquired  fufficient  facility, 
and  he  poflefled,  befides,  the  happy  art  (a)  of  giving  grace  and 
dignity  to  whatever  he  uttered.  Pie  inflamed  the  paflions  not  only 
of  the  army,  but  alfo  of  the  province,  by  aflerting  roundly,  “ that 
“ it  was  a fixed  point  with  Vitellius,  to  quarter  the  German 
u troops  in  the  delightful  region  of  Syria,  that,  in  a rich  and  plen- 
“ tiful  province,  they  might  grow  wanton  in  eafe  and  luxury; 
“ while,  in  exchange,  the  legions  of  Syria  were  to  be  removed 
“ to  cold  encampments  in  Germany,  there  to  endure  the  incle- 
“ mency  of  the  weather,  and  the  rigours  of  the  fervice.”  The 
natives  of  the  province  had  lived  in  habits  of  friendfhip  with  the 
legions,  and,  by  intermarriages,  had  formed  family  connections. 
The  foldiers,  on  their  part,  were  naturalized  in  the  country,  and 
the  flations,  to  which  they  were  accuflomed,  were,  by  long  refl- 
dence,  grown  as  dear  to  them  as  their  native  home. 

LXXXI.  Before  the  ides  of  July,  the  whole  province  of 
Syria  acceded  to  Vefpafian.  His  party  was  further  Arengthened 
by  Sohemus  (a),  who  joined  the  league  with  the  whole  weight 
of  his  kingdom,  and  alfo  by  Antiochus,  who  inherited  immenfe 
treafures  from  his  anceflors,  and  was  of  all  the  kings,  who  fub- 
mitted  to  the  authority  of  Rome,  the  mofl  rich  and  powerful. 
Agrippa,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  received  private  exprefles  from 
the  eaA,  requefling  his  prefence  in  his  own  country.  He  de- 
parted, before  Vitellius  had  any  intelligence,  and  by  a quick  navi- 
gation palled  over  into  AAa.  Queen  Berenice,  at  that  time 
flourifhing  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  no  lefs  diflinguiflied  by 
5 the 
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the  graces  of  her  perfon,  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  Vefpafian,  to  c K 

whom,  notwithftanding  his  advanced  age,  fhe  had  made  herfelf  v v » 

agreeable  by  magnificent  prefents.  The  feveral  maritime  pro-  W. 

vinces,  with  Afia  and  Achaia,  and  the  whole  inland  country  69. 

between  Pontus  and  the  two  Armenias,  entered  into  the  general 
confederacy  ; but  from  the  governors  of  tliofe  provinces  no  forces 
could  be  expected,  as  they  were  not,  at  that  time,  ftrengthened 
by  the  legions  ftationed  in  Cappadocia.  To  fettle  the  plan  of 
operation,  a grand  council  was  held  at  Berytus  (b).  Mucianus 
attended.  He  was  accompanied  by  a train  of  officers,  tribunes, 
and  centurions,  and  a confiderable  body  of  foldiers,  feledled  to 
fwell  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  fcene.  From  fudasa  the 
moft  diftinguiffied  officers  went  to  the  meeting,  with  the  flower 
of  their  troops.  An  aflembly,  confiding  of  fuch  a numerous 
train  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  of  eaftern  kings,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  fplendour  and  magnificence,  prefented  a fpe&acle 
worthy  of  the  imperial  dignity, 

LXXXII.  The  firft  and  moft  important  obje£t  was  to  raife 
recruits,  and  recall  the  veterans  to  the  fervice.  In  all  the  ftro lig- 
and fortified  cities,  workmen  were  appointed  for  the  forging  of 
arms,  and  a mint  for  gold  and  filver  coin  was  eftabliflied  at  An- 
tioch. The  whole  was  carried  on  with  diligence,  under  the 
direction  of  proper  infpedtors.  Vefpafian  vifited  every  quarter, 
by  his  prefence  giving  fpirit  and  animation  to  the  caufe.  He 
encouraged  the  induftrious  by  the  warmth  of  his  commendations  ; 
he  roufed  the  ina&ive  by  his  example,  and  fucceeded  more  bv 
gentle  methods  than  by  the  rigour  of  authority.  To  the  failings 
of  his  friends  he  was  often  blind,  but  never  to  their  virtues.  He 
advanced  fome  to  the  adminifiration  of  provinces,  and  others  to 
the  rank  of  fenators  ; all  men  of  diftinguiflied  character,  who 
rofe  afterwards  to  eminence  in  the  ftate.  There  were  others  who 
V ol.  IIL  A a owed 
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B <3  O K owed  their  fuccefs  more  to  their  good  fortune,  than  to  their  merit. 

■>  Mucianus  in  his  firft  harangue  made  incidental  mention  of  a dona- 

A.  U.  C. 

* 822*  tive,  but  in  guarded  terms;  nor  did  Vefpafian,  though  engaged  in 

69-  a civil  war,  grant  at  any  time  a larger  bounty  than  had  been 

ufual  in  times  of  profound  peace.  He  chofe  that  his  foldiers 
lhould  ad  on  principles  of  honour,  not  from  motives  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  To  that  firmnefs  he  owed  the  good  order  and 
regular  difcipline  of  his  army.  Ambafladors  were  fent  to  the 
courts  of  Parthia  and  Armenia,  in  order  to  fettle  a mutual  good 
vmderftanding,  that,  when  the  legions  marched  forward  to  open 
the  campaign,  the  back  fettlements  fhould  not  be  expofed  to  hid- 
den incurfions  of  the  enemy.  Titus  was  to  remain  in  Judaea  ( a)t 
to  complete  the  conqueft  of  that  country,  while  Vefpafian  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  palfes  into  ./Egypt.  To  make  head  againft 
Vitellius,  part  of  the  army  was  deemed  fufficient,  under  the  con- 
dud  of  fuch  a general  as  Mucianus,  with  the  additional  terror  of 
Vefpafian’s  name,  and  the  fates  on  his  fide  fuperior  to  every  dif- 
ficulty. Letters  were  difpatched  to  the  feveral  armies,  and  the 
officers  in  command,  with  inftrudions  to  conciliate  the  praetorian 
foldiers,  who  had  been  difbanded  by  Vitellius,  and  by  a promife, 
that  all  fhould  be  reftored  to  their  rank,  to  invite  them  once  more 
into  the  fervice. 

LXXXIII.  Mucianus,  with  the  appearance  rather  of  an  affio- 
date  in  the  fovereign  power,  than  of  a general  officer,  advanced 
at  the  head  of  a light-armed  detachment,  never  lingering  in  the 
courfe  of  his  progrefs,  that  delay  might  not  be  thought  a fymptom 
of  irrefolution  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  proceeding  by  rapid 
marches,  that  fame  might  fly  before  him,  and  fpread  the  terror 
of  his  approach.  He  knew  the  weaknels  of  his  numbers,  and 
that  danger  at  a diftance  is  always  magnified.  He  was  followed 
by  the  fixth  legion,  and  thirteen  thoufand  veterans,  forming  to- 
4 gether 
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gether  a considerable  army.  The  fleet  at  Pontus  had  orders  to  B 0 0 K 

aflemble  at  Byzantium.  That  ftation  was  thought  convenient,  ' v 

as  Mucianus  had  not  yet  determined,  whether  he  Should  not  ’»«• 

J . r . A.  D. 

avoid  the  territory  of  Msefia,  and  proceed  in  force  to  Dyrrhachium ; s* 

while  his  naval  armament  commanded  the  feas  of  Italy,  and,  by 
confequence,  protected  the  coafts  of  Achaia  and  Afia  againft  the 
attempts  of  Vitellius,  who,  in  that  cafe,  would  not  only  fee 
Brundifium  and  Tarentum  in  danger,  but  alfo  the  whole  coaft  of 
Calabria  and  Lucania  kept  in  a conftant  alarm. 

LXXXIV.  Throughout  the  provinces  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  din  and  buftle  of  warlike  preparations.  Soldiers  were 
aflembling ; Ships  were  preparing  for  fea,  and  the  clink  of  ar- 
mourers refounded  in  every  quarter.  How  to  raife  Supplies 
of  money  was  the  chief  difficulty.  Pecuniary  funds,  Mucianus 
ufed  to  fay,  were  the  finews  of  war.  For  this  purpofe,  in  all 
queftions  touching  the  fum  demanded,  he  regarded  neither  the 
truth  nor  the  juftice  of  the  cafe.  To  be  rich  was  to  be  liable  to 
taxation,  and  money  was  to  be  raifed  in  all  events.  Informa- 
tions followed  without  number,  and  confiscations  without  mercy. 

Oppreflive  as  thefe  proceedings  were,  the  neceflity  of  the  times 
gave  a colourable  excufe ; but  the  misfortune  was,  the  pradice 
did  not  ceafe  with  the  war,  but  continued,  in  the  feafon  of  pro- 
found peace,  to  harafs  and  opprefs  mankind.  Vefpafian,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  Shewed  no  dilpofition  to  enrich  his  coffers 
by  ads  of  injuftice;  but,  being  corrupted  afterwards  by  the  Smiles 
of  fortune,  and  liflening  to  pernicious  counfels,  he  learned  the 
arts  of  rapacity,  and  dared  to  pra&ife  them  (a ).  Mucianus, 

irom  his  own  funds,  contributed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
generous  from  his  private  purfe,  that  he  might  afterwards  indem- 
nify himfelf  at  the  expence  of  the  public.  The  reft  of  the  officers, 

A a 2 follow- 
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B o 0 K following  his  example,  advanced  fums  of  money,  but  were  not, 

» — in  like  manner,  repaid  with  ufury. 

a.  it.  e. 

822. 

at(d-  LXXXV.  Vespasian,  in  the  mean  time,  faw  his  affairs 
affume  a promiiing  afped.  The  army  in  Illyricum  went  over  to 
his  intereft.  In  Maffia  the  third  legion  revolted,  and  drew  after 
them  the  eighth,  and  alfo  the  feventh,  called  the  Claudian  ; both 
devoted  to  Otho,  though  not  engaged  in  the  adion  at  Bedriacum. 
Before  the  battle,  they  had  advanced  as  far  as  Aquileia;  and  being 
at  that  place  informed  of  a total  overthrow,  they  alfaulted  the 
meffengers  who  brought  the  news ; broke  to  fhivers  the  ftandards 
that  difplayed  the  name  of  Vitellius ; plundered  the  military 
chefls;  and,  having  divided  the  fpoil,  proceeded  to  every  ad  of 
outrage  and  fedition.  Confcious  of  that  offence,  and  dreading 
the  puniflnnent  that  might  follow,  they  confulted  together,  and 
clearly  faw,  that  what  they  had  done  required  a pardon  from 
Vitellius,  but  with  Vefpafian  flood  in  the  light  of  real  merit.  To 
flrengthen  their  caufe,  they  fent  difpatches  to  the  army  in  Pan- 
nonia,  inviting  them  to  join  the  league;  determined,  if  they  did 
not  comply,  to  compel  them  by  force  of  arms.  In  this  jundure, 
Aponius  Saturninus  ( a ),  governor  of  Msefia,  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  perpetrating  a barbarous  murder.  Under  colour  of 
public  zeal,  but  with  malice  feflering  at  his  heart,  he  difpatched 
a centurion  to  murder  Tertius  Julianus,  who  commanded  the 
feventh  legion.  That  officer  had  timely  notice.  He  provided 
liimfelf  with  guides,  who  knew  the  courfe  of  the  country,  and 
efcaped  through  devious  trads  as  far  as  Mount  Hsemus.  From 
that  time,  he  took  no  part  in  the  civil  war.  He  affeded  often  to 
be  on  the  point  of  fetting  out  to  join  Vefpafian;  but  delayed  his 
journey,  at  times  feeming  eager  to  depart,  then  doubting,  heli- 
tating,  waiting  for  intelligence,  and,  during  the  whole  war,  re- 
folving  without  deciilon. 
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LXXXVI.  In  Pannoma,  the  thirteenth  legion,  and  the  fe-  B °i{°  K 

venth,  called  the  Galbian,  embraced  the  intereft  of  Vefpafian.  v „ . 

They  hill  remembered,  with  indignation,  their  defeat  at  Bedri-  'sh. 
acum,  and  the  influence  of  Antonius  Primus  proved  a powerful  69.  * 
inftigation.  That  officer,  convicted  of  forgery  (a)  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  remained  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  till,  among  the  evils 
that  fpring  from  civil  diffienfion,  he  rofe  from  infamy  to  his  fena- 
torian  rank.  He  was  advanced  by  Galba  to  the  command  of 
the  feventh  legion,  and,  according  to  report,  offered  himfelf  to 
Otho,  defiring,  by  letters,  the  rank  of  general  againft  his  bene- 
factor. Otho  paid  no  attention  to  the  propofal,  and,  by  conle- 
quence,  Antonius  remained  inactive.  In  the  prefent  juncture, 
feeing  a ftorm  ready  to  burft  upon  Vitellius,  he  veered  round  to 
Vefpaffan,  and  became  the  grand  fupport  of  the  party.  To  his 
vices  he  united  great  and  ufeful  qualities  : brave  and  valiant, 
he  pofleffied  uncommon  eloquence  ; an  artful  and  infidious  ene- 
my, he  had  the  art  of  involving  others  in  danger ; in  popular 
infurreCtions,  a bold  and  turbulent  leader  ; at  once  a plunderer 
and  a prodigal ; what  he  gained  by  rapine,  he  fquandered  in 
corruption  ; during  the  calm  feafon  of  peace,  a pernicious  citi- 
zen ; in  war,  an  officer  not  to  be  negleCted. 

The  armies  of  Msefia  and  Pannonia  formed  a junction,  and 
drew  the  forces  of  Dalmatia  into  the  revolt.  The  confular  go- 
vernors of  thofe  provinces  were  neutral  on  the  occafion  ; they 
took  no  ffiare  in  the  bufinefs,  nor  did  the  foldiers  wait  for  their 
direction.  Titus  Ampius  Flavianus  ruled  in  Pannonia,  and 
Poppasus  Silvanus  in  Dalmatia  ; both  rich,  and  advanced  in  years. 

Cornelius  Fufcus,  defeended  from  illuftrious  anceftors,  and  then 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  was,  at  the  fame  time,  imperial  procurator. 

In  his  youth  he  had  refigned  his  fenatorian  rank,  to  feek  in 
folitude  a retreat  from  public  bufinefs.  Joining  afterwards  with 
i Galba, 
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Galba,  he  drew  forth,  in  fupport  of  that  emperor,  the  flrength  of 
his  own  colony,  and  for  his  fervices  obtained  the  poll  of  pro- 
curator. In  the  prefent  commotions,  he  declared  for  Vefpafian  ; 
and,  by  his  ardent  fpirit,  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  caufe.  Seli- 
intereft  did  not  mix  with  the  motives  that  determined  his  conduit. 
His  pride  was  in  the  field  of  adtion.  Ele  gloried  in  facing 
danger,  and  defpifed  the  reward  of  merit.  War  was  his  paffion; 
and,  though  poflefled  of  an  ample  fortune,  he  preferred  a life  of 
enterprife  to  indolence  and  his  own  perfonal  fafety.  He  ailed 
in  concert  with  Antonius  Primus,  and  both  exerted  themfelves 
to  kindle  the  flame  of  war  in  every  quarter.  Where  they  faw  a 
difcontented  fpirit,  they  were  fure  to  increafe  it  by  infufions  of 
their  own  venom.  They  fent  difpatches  to  the  fourteenth  legion 
in  Britain,  and  to  the  firfl:  in  Spain,  knowing  that  both  had  fa- 
voured the  caufe  of  Otho  againfl:  Vitellius.  Their  letters  were 
fpread  all  over  Gaul,  and,  by  their  joint  efforts,  the  Roman  world 
was  roufed  to  arms.  The  forces  in  Ulyricum  declared  for  Vef- 
pafian ; and  in  other  parts,  as  foon  as  the  firfl:  blow  was  ftruck, 
the  troops  flood  ready  to  take  the  field. 


LXXXVII.  While  Vefpafian  and  the  leaders  of  his  party 
were  thus  employed  in  concerting  meafures  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, Vitellius,  funk  in  floth,  and  growing  every  day  more 
contemptible,  advanced  by  flow  marches  towards  the  city  of 
Rome.  In  all  the  villas  and  municipal  towns  through  which  he 
paffed,  caroufing  feftivals  were  fufficient  to  retard  a man  aban- 
doned to  his  pleafures.  He  was  followed  by  an  unwieldy  mul- 
titude, not  lefs  than  fixty  thoufand  men  in  arms,  all  corrupted  by 
a life  of  debauchery.  The  number  of  retainers  and  followers 
-of  the  army  was  flill  greater,  all  difpofed  to  riot  and  infolence, 
.even  beyond  the  natural  bent  of  the  vileft  flaves.  To  thefi 
mufl  be  added  a train  of  officers  and  fervile  courtiers,  too 

haughty 
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Haughty  to  be  reftrained  within  due  bounds,  even  though  the  B ^ K 
chief  had  pradlifed  the  ftridteft  diicipline.  The  crowd  was  ftill  *■ v * 

*■  x A.  U.  C. 

increafed  by  a conflux  of  fenators  and  Roman  knights,  who  822. 

' /•  » « D. 

came  from  Rome  to  greet  the  prince  on  his  way ; fome  impelled  69. 
by  fear,  others  to  pay  their  court,  and  numbers,  not  to  be  thought 
fullen  or  difaffedted.  All  went  with  the  current.  The  populace 
rufhed  forth  in  crowds,  accompanied  by  an  infamous  band  of 
pimps,  of  players,  buffoons,  and  charioteers,  by  their  utility  in 
vicious  pleafures  all  well  known  and  dear  to.  Vitellius.  Such 
were  the  dilgraceful  connedions  of  the  emperor,  and  he  enjoyed 
them  without  a blufli.  To  fupply  fo  vaft  a body  with  provi- 
fions,  the  colonies  and  municipal  cities  were  exhaufted  ; the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  then  ripe  and  fit  for  ufe,  were  carried  off ; 
the  hufbandman  was  plundered ; and  his  land,  as  if  it  were  aa 
enemy’s  country,  was  laid  wafte  and  ruined*. 

LXXXVIII.  The  ’fierce  animofity  that  broke  out  at  Tici- 
num  between  the  legions  and  the  auxiliaries,  was  not  yet  extin- 
guifhed.  Frequent  quarrels  occurred,  and  ended  always  in  mutual 
{laughter.  Againfl  the  peafants  and  farmers  they  were  fure  to 
be  unanimous,  but  agreed  in  nothing  elfe. . The  mofl  dreadful 
carnage  happened  within  feven  miles  of  Rome.  At  . that  place 
Vitellius  ordered  victuals,  ready  dreffed,  to  be  diftributed  among 
the  foldiers,  as  if  he  had  prepared  a feaft  to  pamper  a band  of 
gladiators.  The  common  people,  who  had  come  in  crowds 
from  Rome,  were  difperfed  through  the  camp. . To  divert  them- 
fel'ves  with  what  they  thought  an  arch  and  pleafant  trick,  they 
cut  away  the  belts  of  the  foldiers,  and  ■with  an  air  of  humour 
afked,  Whether  they  were  properly  accoutred  ? The  foldiers  had 
no  tafte  fox  raillery.  They  retaliated  with  their  weapons,  and 
fell  with  fury  on  the  defencelefs  multitude.  Among  the  flain  was 
the  father  of  one . of  the  foldiers,  killed  as  he  flood  engaged  in 
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J known:  and,  by  that  incident,  the  further  effufion  of  blood  was 

a.  u.  c.  J 

8 prevented.  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  was  thrown  into  conlter- 
f'9-  nation.  A number  of  foldiers  entered  the  city  in  a tumultuous 
manner,  and  rufhed  forward  to  the  forum,  impatient  to  fee  the 
fpot  where  Galba  perifhed.  Covered  with  the  (kins  of  lavage 
b calls,  and  wielding  large  and  malTy  fpears,  the  fpedacle  which 
they  exhibited  to  the  Roman  citizens  was  fierce  and  hideous. 
Unufed  to  crowded  fbreets,  they  had  not  the  fkill  to  conduct 
themfelves  amidft  a vaft  concourfe  of  people,  but  with  rude  force 
pufhed  againft  the  paflengers  ; and  fometimes  flipping  down,  or, 
as  might  happen,  thrown  by  the  prefl'ure  of  the  throng,  they 
rofe  haftily  to  refent  what  was  no  more  than  an  accident,  and 
from  abulive  language  proceeded  fword  in  hand  to  the  moft 
* violent  outrages.  The  tribunes  and  centurions,  at  the  head  of 

their  troops  of  cavalry,  paraded  the  ftreets  in  a warlike  manner, 
and  fpread  a general  panic  through  the  city. 

LXXXIX.  Vitellius  himfelf,  in  his  military  apparel,  mount- 
ed on  a fuperb  horfe,  advanced  from  the  Milvian  bridge,  while 
the  fenate  and  the  people  prefTed  on  before  him  to  make  way 
for  their  new  mafter.  His  friends,  however,  remonftrated  againfl: 
his  making  a public  entry  in  a military  ftyle,  like  a conqueror 
marching  into  a city  taken  by  florm.  He  conformed  to  their 
advice,  and,  having  put  on  his  fenatorian  robe,  made  his  entry 
in  a pacific  manner.  His  troops  followed  in  regular  order. 
The  eagles  of  four  legions  led  the  way,  with  an  equal  number 
of  ftandards  on  each  fide.  The  colours  of  twelve  fquadrons  of 
horfe  were  difplayed  with  great  pomp.  The  infantry  followed, 
and  after  them  the  cavalry.  The  proceflion  was  doled  by  four- 
and-thirty  cohorts,  diflinguifhed  by  the  arms  and  habits  of  their 
refpedive  nations.  The  proefeds  of  the  camp,  the  tribunes,  and 
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principal  centurions,  arrayed  in  white,  preceded  their  feveral 
eagles.  The  reft  of  the  officers  marched  at  the  head  of  their 
companies.  The  blaze  of  arms  and  rich  apparel  added  fplendour 
to  the  fcene.  The  burniffied  collars  of  the  common  men,  and 
the  trappings  of  the  horfes,  glittered  to  the  eye,  while  the  whole 
prefented  a magnificent  fpe&acle,  worthy  of  a better  emperor. 
In  this  manner  Vitellius  proceeded  to  the  capitol,  and  there  em- 
bracing his  mother  (a),  faluted  her  by  the  name  of  Augufta. 

XC.  On  the  following  day,  Vitellius  delivered  a public 
harangue,  and  fpoke  of  himfelf  in  magnificent  terms,  as  if  he  had 
for  Iiis  audience  the  fenate  and  people  of  a foreign  city.  He 
affiimed  the  virtues  of  induftry  and  temperance  ; never  confidering, 
that  he  was  in  the  hearing  of  men,  who  had  feen  his  vices,  and 
that  every  part  of  Italy,  through  which  he  had  palled,  had  known 
and  felt  his  abandoned  profligacy.  The  populace,  as  ufual, 
knowing  neither  truth  nor  falfehood,  and  indifferent  about  both, 
paid  their  tribute  of  flattery  with  noife  and  uproar.  They  prefled 
him  to  accept  the  title  of  Auguftus  : he  declined  it  for  fome  time, 
but  the  voice  of  the  rabble  prevailed.  He  yielded  to  their  impor- 
tunity ; but  his  compliance  was  ufelefs,  and  the  honour  was  of 
fliort  duration. 

XCI.  In  a city,  where  fuperftition  interpreted  every  thing, 
the  firft  a£t  of  Vitellius,  in  the  character  of  fovereign  pontiff”,  was 
confidered  as  an  omen  that  portended  mifchief.  Fie  iffued  an 
edi£t  concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  dated  the 
fifteenth  before  the  calends  of  Auguff,  a day  rendered  inaufpicious 
by  two  victories  formerly  obtained  over  the  armies  of  Rome  ; 
one  at  Cremera  (a),  and  the  other  at  Allia.  But  Vitellius  was 
unacquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  his  country.  Fie  knew 
nothing  of  laws,  either  human  or  divine.  The  fame  ftupidity 
k ol.  III.  B b poflfcfled 
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poffeffed  his  friends  and  his  band  of  freedmen.  The  whole  court 
feemed  to  be  in  a ftate  of  intoxication.  In  the  affemblies  held  for 
the  election  of  confuls  (b),  Vitellius  affumed  nothing  above  the 
rights  of  a citizen.  He  behaved  to  the  candidates  on  a footing 
of  equality.  He  attended  in  the  theatre,  giving  his  applaufe 
as  a common  fpedator,  and  in  the  circus,  mixing  with  the 
fadions  of  the  populace.  By  thole  arts  he  tried  to  gain  the  fuf- 
frages  of  the  eledors ; arts,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  often 
pradifed,  and,  when  fubfervient  to  honell  purpofes,  not  to  be  con- 
demned. But  in  a man  like  Vitellius,  whofe  former  life  was  too 
well  known  ( c) , the  artifice  ferved  only  to  fink  him  into  con- 
tempt. 

He  went  frequently  to  the  fenate,  even  on  frivolous  occafions, 
when  the  fubjed  of  debate  was  altogether  uninterelling.  In  that 
affembly  Helvidius  Prifcus  ( d J,  prsetor  eled,  happened  to  differ 
from  the  opinion  of  the  emperor.  Vitellius  took  fire  in  the  mo- 
ment, but,  checking  himfelf  in  time,  called  upon  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  to  fupport  his  authority.  His  friends,  apprehending 
the  confequences  of  a deep  and  fmothered  refentment,  interpofed 
with  their  good  offices  to  foften  prejudice.  His  anfwer  was, 
“ Nothing  new  has  happened : two  fenators  have  differed  in 
“ opinion  : and  is  not  that  a common  occurrence  ? I have  myfelf 
“ often  oppoled  the  fentiments  of  Thrafea  (e)”  The  allufion  to 
a charader  fo  truly  eminent  provoked  a fmile  of  contempt.  Some, 
however,  w7ere  glad  to  find,  that,  inflead  of  the  men  who  glit- 
tered in  the  funfhine  of  a court,  he  chole  Thrafea  for  the  model 
of  true  greatnefs. 

XCXI.  Publius  Sabinus,  the  pnefed  of  a cohort,  and  Julius 
Prifcus,  a centurion,  were  advanced  from  tliofe  inferior  flations  to 
the  command  of  the  praetorian  guards.  The  former  owed  his 
7 elevation 
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elevation  to  the  friendfhip  of  Valens,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  B 0 0 K 
Csecina.  By  thofe  two  minifters,  though  always  at  variance  with  ' v * 

J 0 J A.  U.  C. 

each  other,  the  whole  power  of  the  ftate  was  ufurped  and  exer-  %iz. 
cifed.  The  authority  of  the  emperor  was  merely  nominal.  Valens  6?- 
and  Cascina  tranfaded  every  thing.  Their  mutual  animofity, 
which  had  been  fupprefied  during  the  war,  but  not  extinguilhed, 
broke  out  at  Rome  with  redoubled  violence.  Their  friends  with 
officious  care  envenomed  the  minds  of  the  rival  ftatefmen,  and 
the  various  factions,  that  for  ever  diftrad  the  city  of  Rome,  fur- 
niffied  every  day  new  materials  to  inflame  their  jealoufy.  They 
vied  with  each  other  for  pre-eminence,  and  by  intrigue,  by  cabal, 
by  their  train  of  followers,  and  their  crowded  levees,  endeavoured 
to  manifeft  their  fuperiority  ; while  Vitellius  wavered  between 
both,  and,  as  his  inclinations  fhifted,  the  balance  changed  alter- 
nately from  one  to  the  other.  Their  authority  exceeded  all 
bounds,  and  was  therefore,  like  all  ill-gotten  power,  uncertain  and 
precarious.  They  faw  the  caprice  that  marked  the  character  of 
Vitellius,  one  moment  inflamed  with  anger,  and  the  next,  lavifh 
of  his  favours.  Neither  of  the  minifters  could  be  fure  of  fixing 
the  affedions  of  his  matter,  and  both  defpifed  and  feared  him. 

Nothing,  however,  could  fatisfy  their  rapacity : they  feized 
lioufes,  gardens,  and  the  whole  wealth  of  the  empire ; while  a 
number  of  illuftrious  men,  whom  Galba  had  recalled  from  banifli- 
ment,  were  left  to  languifh  in  diftrefs  and  poverty.  Their 
fituation  awakened  no  compaffion  in  the  breaft  of  the  emperor. 

He  reftored  them,  it  is  true,  to  their  rights  over  their  freedmen ; 
and,  by  that  ad  of  juft  ice,  not  only  gratified  the  fenators  and 
other  grandees  of  the  city,  but  alio  gained  the  applaufe  of  the 
populace.  But  even  this  fhew  of  benignity  was  rendered  ufelefs 
by  the  low  cunning  that  marks  the  genius  of  flavery.  To  evade 
the  claims  of  their  patrons,  the  freedmen  concealed  their  wealth 
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in  obfcure  places,  or  elfe  depofited  it  in  the  cuftody  of  the  great. 
Some  of  them  contrived  to  infmuate  tliemfelves  into  the  imperial 
family,  and  there  growing  into  favour,  looked  down  with  pride 
and  infolence  on  their  difappointed -mailers. 


XCIII.  The  multitude  of  foldiers  was  fo  enormous,  that 
the  camp  overflowed,  and  poured  the  redundant  numbers  into 
the  city  ; a wild  diforderly  band,  who  fixed  their  llation  in  the 
public  porticos,  and  even  in  the  temples.  The  men  wandered 
about  the  llreets  of  Rome,  fo  utterly  carelefs,  that  they  forgot 
where  they  were  quartered.  Having  no  regular  place  of  rendez- 
vous, and  performing  no  kind  of  duty,  they  gave  themfelves 
up  to  the  difi'olute  manners  of  the  city,  and  the  pradice  of 
vices  too  foul  to  be  named.  In  this  courfe  of  life,  their  bodily 
flrength  decayed  ; the  vigour  of  their  minds  was  funk  in  floth, 
and  their  health  entirely  negleded.  They  chofe  for  their  abode 
the  moll  vile  and  infamous  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Vatican  (a),  where  they  contraded  difeafes,  till  an  epidemic 
diftemper  began  to  rage  amongft  them.  A dreadful  mortality 
followed.  The  Gauls  and  Germans  buffered  moll  by  their  own 
imprudence.  Infeded  with  diforders,  inflamed  with  fevers,  and 
being  naturally  impatient  of  heat,  they  plunged  into  the  Tiber, 
which  unluckily  was  near  at  hand,  and  took  delight  in  cooling 
their  limbs,  which  proved  a remedy  as  bad  as  the  difeafe.  The 
confufion,  introduced  by  another  circumftance,  proved  the  bane 
of  the  army.  It  was  thought  advifable  to  raife  fixteen  cohorts  (b) 
for  the  praetorian  camp,  and  four  for  the  city,  each  to  confift  of 
a thoufand  men.  This  meafure,  by  cabals  among  the  foldiers, 
and  the  jealoufy  fubfifting  between  the  two  commanding  officers, 
was  the  ruin  of  all  difcipline.  Valens  arrogated  to  himfelf  the 
chief  diredion  of  the  bufinefs.  He  had  relieved  Caecina  and  his 
army,  and  on  that  account  claimed  pre-eminence.  The  Vitellian 

party 
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party  had  certainly  gained  no  advantage  over  the  enemy,  till  the  c °, {°  Iv 
arrival  of  Valens  gave. life  and  vigour  to  the  eaufe.  If  the  flownefs  *• * 
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of  his  march  was  at  firft  liable  to  cenfure,  the  vidiory  that  followed 

J , A.  U. 

made  ample  atonement,  and  redeemed  the  character  of  the  general.  69- 

The  foldiers  from  the  Lower  Germany  were  to  a man  devoted 
to  his  intereft.  It  was  upon  this  occafion,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  that  Caecina  firft  began  to  meditate  the  treachery, 
which  he  afterwards  carried  into  execution. 

XCIV.  The  indulgence  fhewn  by  Vitellius  to  his  principal 
officers  was  exceeded  by  nothing  but  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
common  foldiers.  Each  man  enrolled  himfelf  in  what  company 
he  thought  proper,  and  chofe  his  own  ftation  in  the  fervice. 

Some  preferred  the  city  cohorts ; and,  without  confidering  merit 
or  fitnefs  for  that  employment,  their  wifti  was  gratified.  Others, 
who  ought  to  have  been  feledted,  were  buffered,  at  their  own  will 
and  pleafure,  to  continue  in  the  legions  or  the  cavalry.  This 
was  the  choice  of  numbers,  who  had  impaired  their  conftitutions, 
and  were  therefore  willing  to  remove  from  the  fultry  heats  of 
Italy  to  a more  temperate  climate.  By  thefe  arrangements,  the 
main  ftrength  of  the  legions  and  the  cavalry  was  drafted  away. 

A motley  body  of  twenty  thoufand  men  was  formed  out  of  the 
whole  army,  without  choice  or  judgment.  The  confequence 
was,  that  the  camp  retained  neither  the  ftrength  nor  the  beauty 
of  military  fyftem. 

Vitellius  thought  fit  to  harangue  the  foldiers.  In  the  midft 
of  his  fpeech,  a clamour  broke  out,  demanding  the  execution  of 
Afiaticus,  and  of  Flavius,  and  Rufinus,  who  had  been  com- 
manders in  Gaul,  and  lifted  on  the  fide  of  Vindex.  Nor  did 
Vitellius  endeavour  to  appeafe  the  tumult.  From  his  fiuggifh 
temper  nothing  like  firmnefs  or  authority  could  be  expected. 

He 
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B 0 0 K II e knew  that  the  time  for  difcharging  the  promifed  donative 

' v * was  drawing  near ; and  having  no  funds  to  anfwer  the  expedta- 

8 22.  tion  of  the  foldiers,  he  thought  it  his  beft  policy  to  atone  by 
69-  mean  compliances  for  that  deficiency.  In  order,  however,  to 
raife  fupplies,  a tax  was  impofed  on  all  the  freedmen  of  former 
emperors,  to  be  collected  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
Haves.  To  fquander  with  wild  profufion,  was  the  only  ufe  of 
money  known  to  Vitellius.  He  built  a fet  of  ftables  for  the 
charioteers,  and  kept  in  the  circus  a conftant  fpedtacle  of  gla- 
diators and  wild  hearts  ; in  this  manner  dirtipating  with  prodi- 
gality, as  if  his  treafury  overflowed  with  riches. 

XCAr.  CiECiNA  and  Yalens  refolved  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day (a)  of  their  mafter  with  all  demonftrations  of  joy.  They 
gave  a fhow  of  gladiators  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  with  a 
difplay  of  pomp  and  magnificence  beyond  all  example.  Vitel- 
lius refolved  to  folemnize  the  obfequies  of  Nero.  He  eredted 
altars  to  that  emperor  in  the  field  of  Mars.  The  fight  was  highly 
pleafing  to  the  vile  and  profligate,  but  gave  difguft  to  all  who 
had  any  principle,  or  a fpark  of  remaining  virtue.  Vidtims 
were  (lain,  fires  were  kindled,  and  the  torch  was  carried  by  the 
Auguftan  priefts  ; an  order  dedicated  by  Tiberius  to  the  Julian 
family,  in  imitation  of  that  confecrated  by  Romulus  to  Tatius  (b) 
the  Sabine  king.  From  the  vidtory  at  Bedriacum  four  months 
had  not  elapfed  ; and  yet,  in  that  fhort  time,  Afiaticus,  the  ma- 
numitted Have  of  the  emperor,  had  already  accumulated  riches 
nothing  fhort  of  the  Polycleti,  the  Patrobii,  and  others  of  the 
fervile  race,  whofe  names  have  been  given  up  to  the  execration 
of  mankind.  The  court  of  Vitellius  was  not  the  fcene  of  honeft 
emulation.  No  man  endeavoured  to  rife  by  his  virtue  or  his 
talents.  The  road  to  preferment  was  open  to  vice  and  luxury. 
He  who  entertained  the  prince  in  the  gayeft  manner,  and  with 
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fumptuous  banquets  glutted  that  craving  appetite,  was  fure  to  be  E O O & 
in  favour.  To  enjoy  the  prefent  hour,  and  feize  with  avidity  v v > 

A U C 

the  pleafures  near  at  hand,  was  the  whole  occupation  of  Vitellius.  Siz. 
Future  events  and  diftant  confequences  gave  him  no  folicitude.  69. 

He  is  faid  to  have  diffipated  in  a few  months  no  lefs  than  nine 
millions  of  fefterces.  Such  was  the  fad  condition  of  Rome  ; a 
great  yet  miferable  city,  obliged,  in  the  fpace  of  one  year,  to 
groan  under  the  yoke  of  an  Otho  and  a Vitellius  ; and  fcill 
worfe,  to  fuffer  the  depredations  of  Vinius,  Valens,  Icelus,  and 
Afiaticus,  till  the  people  were  at  length  transferred,  like  a herd  of 
llaves,  to  Mucianus  and  Marcellus  (c).  New  men  fucceeded,  but 
the  meafures  were  ftill  the  fame. 

XCVI.  The  firft  intelligence  of  a revolt,  that  reached  the  ear 
of  Vitellius,  was  that  of  the  third  legion  in  Illyricum.  The  ac- 
count was  fent  by  Aponius  Saturninus,  before  that  officer  had 
formed  his  refolution  to  join  Vefpalian.  ITis  difpatches,  made 
up  in  the  firft  tumult  of  furprife,  did  not  ftate  the  whole  of  the 
inifchief.  The  creatures  of  the  court,  to  footh  their  mafter,  en- 
deavoured to  palliate  every  circumftance.  They  called  it  the 
feditiou's  fpirit  of  one  legion  only,  while  every  other  army  pre- 
ferved  unfhaken  fidelity,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  danger  to 
be  apprehended.  Vitellius  addrefled  the  foldiers  to  the  fame  effedl. 

He  added  that  the  praetorians,  lately  difbanded,  were  the  authors 
of  falfe  reports,  fabricated  with  a feditious  intent  to  difturb  the 
public  peace  : but  ftill  there  was  no  reafc'n  to  fear  a civil  war.  He 
made  no  mention  of  Vefpafian  ; and,  to  fupprefs  all  talk  among 
the  populace,  a band  of  foldiers  had  orders  to  parade  the  ftreets. 

The  policy,  however,  did  not  anfwer  the  end.  Silence  was  com- 
manded, and  the  people  talked  with  greater  freedom. 

XCVII.  Dispatches  were,  notwithftanding,  fent  to  Ger- 
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B C[i°  K man7’  t0  Spain,  and  Britain,  for  a fupply  of  men ; but,  as 

' v. > Viteilius  wilbed  to  conceal  the  urgency  of  his  affairs,  his  orders 

822^  were  not  deciiive,  and,  -by  confequence,  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
69.  vinces  were  in  ‘no  hafte  to  obey.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  (a),  who 
commanded  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  reafon  to  fear 
the  defigns  of  the  Batavians,  expedted  to  have  a war  upon  his 
hands  (b),  and,  therefore,  thought  it  prudent  not  to  diminifh  his 
force.  In  Britain,  Vedtius  Bolanus  was  kept  in  a conftant  alarm 
by  t he  reftlefs  genius  of  the  natives.  At  the  fame  time,  thofe  two 
officers  began  to  balance  between  Viteilius  and  Vefpafian.  Spain 
fhcwed  no  alacrity.  That  country,  left  without  a governor  of 
proconfular  authority,  was  under  the  diredtion  of  three  com- 
manders of  legions,  all  equal  in  rank,  and  all  willing,  as  long  as 
Viteilius  flourifhed  in  profperity,  to  hold  their  employments 
under  him,  but  in  the  day  of  diftrefs  ready  to  abandon  his  caufe. 
Affairs  in  Africa  wore  a better  afpedt.  The  legion  and  the 
cohorts,  which  had  been  raifed  in  that  country  by  Clodius  Macer, 
and  difbanded  by  Galba,  were  again  embodied  by  order  of  Vi- 
teilius, and  the  young  men  of  the  nation  went  in  crowds  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  fervice.  The  fadt  was,  Viteilius  and  Vefpafian 
had  been  proconfuls  in  Africa  ; the  former  governed  with  mode- 
ration, and  was  remembered  with  gratitude ; the  latter  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  people  (c).  From  part  tranfadtions,  the  province 
and  the  allies  in  the  neighbourhood  formed  their  idea  of  what 
they  had  to  expedt  under  the  reign  of  either  of  them : but  the 
event  convinced  them  of  their  error. 

XCVI1I.  The  exertions  in  Africa  were  at  firfi:  carried  on  with 
vigour.  Valerius  Feftus,  the  governor  of  the  province,  co- 
operated with  the  zeal  of  the  people,  but  in  a ffiort  time  began 
to  waver  between  the  contending  parties.  In  his  letters  and  pub- 
lic edicts  he  flood  firm  for  Viteilius ; his  fecret  correfpondence 
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favoured  Vefpafian,  and,  by  this  duplicity,  he  hoped,  in  the  end,  B 0 0 K 
to  make  terms  for  himfelf  with  the  conqueror.  In  Rhaetia  and  ' v > 
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the  adjacent  parts  of  G-aul,  certain  emiffaries,  employed  by  Vef-  8**. 

pafian’s  friends,  were  feized  with  letters  and  proclamations  in  their  69., 

poffeffion.  They  were  fent  to  Vitellius,  and  by  his  order  put  to 
death.  Others,  by  their  own  addrefs,  or  the  protedtion  of  their 
friends,  efcaped  detection.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  mea- 
fures  adopted  by  Vitellius  were  known  to  the  oppofite  party, 
while  thofe  of  Vefpafian  remained  an  impenetrable  fecret.  The 
ftupidity  of  Vitellius  gave  the  enemy  this  advantage  in  the  outfet.. 
Afterwards,  when  the  paffes  over  the  Pannonian  Alps  (a)  were 
fecured  by  a chain  of  polls,  all  intelligence  by  land  was  entirely 
cut  off,  and  by  fea,  the  Etefian  winds,  that  favoured  the  naviga- 
tion to  the  eaft,  were  adverfe  to  the  homeward  voyage. 

XC1X.  Vitellius,  finding  that  the  advanced  parties  of  the 
enemy  had  made  an  -irruption  into  Italy,  and  news  big  with 
danger  arriving  from  every  quarter,  gave  orders  to  his  generals 
to  take  the  field  without  delay.  Ctecina  undertook  the  command, 
while  Valens,  who  was  juft  rifen  from  a Pick  bed,  remained  at 
Rome  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  The  German  forces,  march- 
ing out  of  the  city,  exhibited  an  appearance  very  different  from 
the  ferocity  of  their  firft  approach.  Their  ftrength  wafted ; 
their  vigour  of  mind  depreffed  ; their  numbers  thinned  ; their 
liorfes  flow  and  lifelefs  ; their  arms  an  incumbrance;  and  the  men, 
drooping  under  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  overpowered  by  the  duft, 
and  unable  to  endure  the  weather,  prefented  to  all,  who  beheld 
their  march,  a languid,  fpiritlefs,  and  dejedted  army;  averfe  from 
labour,  and,  for  that  reafon,  ready  to  revolt. 

The  character  of  Csecina  muft  be  taken  into  the  account. 

Ambition  was  his  ruling  paftion  : floth  and  indolence,  the  effedt 
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K of  fuccefs  and  luxury,  were  vices  newly  contraded  ; or,  perhaps 
meditating  even  then  a ftroke  of  perfidy,  it  was  part  of  his  plan 
to  countenance  whatever  tended  to  impair  the  vigour  of  the  army. 
The  revolt  of  this  commander  has  been  afcribed  by  various  writers 
to  Flavius  Sabinus,  who  had  the  addrefs,  by  the  means  of  Ru- 
brius  Gall  us,  his  intermediate  agent,  to  feduce  Casein  a to  the 
intereft  of  his  brother,  under  politive  afl'urances  that  the  terms 
ftipulated  between  them  would  be  ratified  by  Vefpafian.  The 
jealoufy  fubfifting  between  Caecina  and  Valens,  had  its  effed  on 
the  mind  of  an  afpiring  chief,  who  faw  his  rival  in  the  higheft 
credit  with  Vitellius,  and  was,  therefore,  ealily  perluaded  to  merit 
the  protedion  of  a new  prince. 


C.  Caecina  took  leave  of  Vitellius,  and  received  at  parting 
the  hio;heft  marks  of  diftindion.  He  fent  forward  a detach- 
ment  of  the  cavalry  to  take  poflelfion  of  Cremona.  The  ve- 
terans of  the  fourteenth  (a)  and  fixteenth  legions  followed,  and 
after  them  the  fifth  and  twenty-fecond.  The  rear  was  clofed  by 
the  twenty-firft,  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  rapax,  and  the 
firft  legion,  called  the  italic,  with  the  vexillaries  of  three 
Britifh  legions,  and  the  flower  of  the  auxiliary  forces.  Caecina 
was  no  fooner  fet  out  on  his  expedition,  than  Valens  fent  direc- 
tions to  the  army,  which  he  had  conduded  into  Italy,  to  wait  for 
his  arrival,  according  to  the  plan  which,  he  laid,  was  fettled  be- 
tween himfelf  and  Caecina.  But  the  latter,  being  on  the  fpot, 
and,  by  confequence,  having  greater  weight  and  influence,  allured 
the  men  that,  upon  mature  deliberation,  that  whole  plan  had 
been  altered,  to  the  end  that  they  might  meet  the  firfl:  impreflion 
of  the  enemy  with  the  united  vigour  of  the  army.  Having 
thus  fecured  in  his  own  hands  the  whole  command,  he  ordered 
the  legions  to  proceed  by  rapid  marches  to  Cremona,  while  a 
large  detachment  went  forward  to  Hoftilia  (b ).  He  himfelf 
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turned  off  towards  Ravenna,  under  a pretence  of  conferring  with  B K 
the  officers  of  the  fleet,  but,  in  fa<ft,  with  a defign  to  make  the  ' > 
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beft  of  his  way  to  the  city  of  Pavia,  judging  that  place  the  fitted 
for  a treafonable  convention.  He  there  met  Lucilius  Baffus  (c), 
a man,  who,  from  a fquadron  of  horfe,  had  been  raifed  by  Vi- 
tellius  to  the  command  of  two  fleets,  one  at  Ravenna,  and  the 
other  at  Mifenum.  Not  content  with  that  fudden  rife,  he 
thought  himfelf  entitled  to  be  made  praefedt  of  the  praetorian 
guards.  That  difappointment  he  confidered  as  an  injury,  and 
therefore  refolved  to  gratify  his  unjuft  refentment  by  a ftroke  of 
perfidy.  For  this  purpofe  he  joined  Caecina.  Which  feduced 
the  other  cannot  now  be  known.  Two  evil  minds  might  form 
the  fame  black  defign,  and  having  formed  it,  they  would  find  in 
congenial  qualities  a fecret  impulfe  to  each  other. 

Cl.  In  the  memoirs  of  various  authors  who  compofed  their 
work  during  the  reign  of  the  Flavian  family  (a),  we  are  told 
that  Caecina  adted  on  the  moft  upright  principles,  with  a view 
to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  good  of  his  country.  But 
this  feems  to  be  the  language  of  flattery  to  the  reigning  prince. 

The  condudt  of  Cascina  may  be  fairly  traced  to  other  motives. . 

The  natural  inconftancy  of  the  man,  and,  after  his  treachery  to 
Galba,  the  confirmed  habit  of  betraying  without  a blufh,  would 
be  fufficient  to  remove  all  doubt,  if  we  had  not  to  add  to  the  ac- 
count his  difappointed  ambition,  and  the  corrofions  of  envy,  with 
which  he  faw  himfelf  eclipfed  by  the  fuperior  genius  of  his  rival. 

Rather  than  be  fupplanted  by  others  in  the  efteem  of  Vitellius, 
the  ruin  of  that  emperor  was  his  remedy. 

Having  fettled  his  plan  of  operations  with  Baffus,  Csecina 
once  more  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  and  by  various 
artifices  began  to  undermine  the  intereft  of  Vitellius,  and  wean 
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the  centurions  and  foldlers  from  all  affection  for  his  perfon. 
Baffus,  on  his  part,  was  equally  active,  and  met  with  little  diffi- 
culty. The  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  fleet  remembered 
that  they  had  lately  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  Otho, 
and  were  therefore  ready  to  declare  againfl  the  enemy  who  had 
triumphed  over  him# 
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freedman.  Sabinus  dragged  into  the  prefence  of  Vitellius , and 
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Vitellius.  Domitian  fainted  by  the  name  of  Cafar. 

Thefe  tranfaCiions  paffed  in  a few  months. 

Year  of  Rome  — of  Chrifl  Confuls  for  a fhort  time. 

822  6<j  Fa  bins  Valens,  Alienus  Carina. 

Rofius  Regains , Ceecilius  Simplex , ^uin&ius 
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I.  TV  /T  EANWHILE,  the  leaders  of  Vefpafian’s  party,  adting  BOOK 

jLV X in  concert,  and  with  ftridt  fidelity,  laid  the  plan  of  their  v ^ , 

operations  with  better  fuccefs.  They  met  at  Pastovio  (a),  the  A-8^;  c* 
winter  quarters  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  and  there  held  a council 
of  war.  The  queftion  on  which  they  deliberated  was,  which  was 
moft  advifable,  to  fecure  the  paflfes  over  the  Pannonian  Alps, 
and  there  make  halt,  till  the  forces  behind  came  up  to  their  fup- 
port,  or  to  pufh  forward  with  vigour,  and  penetrate  at  once  into 
Italy.  Some  propofed  dilatory  meafures,  in  order  to  purfue  the 
campaign  with  their  united  force.  They  founded  their  opinion 
on  the  following  reafons.  “ The  fame  and  valour  of  the  German 
u legions  were  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  Vitellius  had  been  rein- 
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* v— — ' 44  the  fide  ofVefpafian  were  inferior  in  number,  and  had  been 

822.  ’ 44  lately  conquered.  They  talked,  indeed,  with  ferocity;  but  the 

49.  44  minds  of  the  vanquifhed  are  always  deprelfed.  If  the  Alps  were 

“ guarded  by  a chain  of  polls,  Mucianus  would  have  time  to  come 
“ up  with  the  ftrength  of  the  eall,  and  Vefpafian,  in  the  mean 
“ time,  would  remain  mailer  of  the  feas.  He  had  powerful  fleets, 
44  and  the  provinces  efpoufed  his  caufe.  With  thefe  refources  he 
“ might,  if  neceflary,  prepare  his  meafures  for  a fecond  war.  The 
44  advantages,  therefore,  which  might  arife  from  delay,  were  fuf- 
44  ficiently  evident ; new  fuccours  would  arrive,  and  their  prefent 
44  force,  in  the  mean  time,  would  not  be  expofed  to  the  chance 
44  of  war.” 

II.  This  reafoning  was  oppofed  by  Antoni  us  Primus,  the  grand 
promoter  of  the  confederacy.  44  A&ivity,”  he  faid,  44  will  give 
44  every  advantage  to  Vefpafian,  and  prove  the  ruin  of  Vitellius  and 
44  his  party.  The  conquerors  have  gained  nothing  by  their  vic- 
44  tory ; on  the  contrary,  their  vigour  is  melted  down  in  floth  and 
44  luxury.  They  are  neither  enured  to  a regular  camp,  nor  trained 
44  to  arms,  nor  kept  in  exercife  by  military  duty.  Dilperfed 
44  through  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  they  have  loll  their 
44  martial  fpirit,  and  now  are  fokliers  to  their  landlords  only.  Their 
44  talle  of  pleafure  is  a new  acquirement,  and  they  enjoy  it  with 
44  the  fame  fpirit  that  formerly  incited  them  to  the  moll  ferocious 
44  deeds.  The  circus,  the  theatre,  and  the  delights  of  Rome  have 
44  funk  their  vigour,  and  difeafe  has  rendered  them  unfit  for  mili- 
44  tary  duty.  Allow  them  time,  and  they  will  recruit  their 
44  ftrength.  The  very  idea  of  war  will  animate  their  drooping 
44  courage.  Their  refources  are  great ; Germany  is  near  at  hand, 
44  and  from  that  hive  new  fwarms  may  ifl'ue  forth  ; Britain  is 
44  feparated  by  a narrow  channel ; Spain  and  Gaul  lie  contiguous, 
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“ and  from  both  they  may  draw  fupplies  of  men,  and  horfes,  and  B Op  K 

“ money.  All  Italy  is  theirs,  and  the  wealth  of  Rome  is  at  their  v v / 

“ mercy.  Should  they  refolve  to  wage  a diftant  war,  they  have  tii 
“ two  fleets,  and  the  Illyrian  fea  lies  open  to  their  operations. 

“ In  that  cafe,  what  will  be  the  ufe  of  polls  and  ftations  on  the 
“ Pannonian  Alps  ? and  what  the  advantage  of  drawing  the  war 
“ into  length  ? Wait  for  another  campaign ; andr  where,  in  the 
“ mean  time,  are  we  to  find  fupplies  of  money  and  provifions  ? 

“ To  a£t  with  vigour  is  our  bell,  our  only  expedient.  The  legi- 
“ ons  of  Pannonia  were  furprifed,  not  conquered : they  are  now 
“ breathing  revenge  ; they  wifh  for  nothing  fo  much  as  an  oppor- 
“ tunity  to  fignalize  their  valour  in  the  field.  The  forces  of 
“ Msefia  ( a ) have  neither  wafted  their  ftrength,  nor  have  they 
“ been  humbled  by  a defeat.  If  the  ftrength  on  both  Tides  is  to 
“ be  eftimated  by  the  number  of  the  men,  and  not  of  the  legions, 

“ the  fuperiority  is  on  the  fide  of  Vefpafian.  In  his  army  no 
“ corruption,  no  licentioufnefs.  Even  former  misfortunes  are 
“ now  of  ufe  ; the  men  have  feen  their  error,  and  the  fenfe  of 
“ lhame  has  eftablilhed  difcipline  and  good  order.  In  the  laft 
“ adtion  the  cavalry  fuffered  no  difgrace  : on  the  contrary,  though 
“ the  event  of  the  day  was  adverfe,  they  broke  through  the  ranks 
“ of  the  enemy.  And  if  two  fquadrons  of  horfe,  one  from  Pan-. 

“ nonia,  and  the  other  from  Maefia,  could  bear  down  all  before 
“ them,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  the  joint  force  of  fix- 
“ teen  fquadrons,  whofe  banners  glitter  in  the  lervice  of  Vefpa- 
“ fian  ? Their  impetuofity  in  the  firft  onfet,  their  uproar,  the 
“ clangor  of  their  arms,  and  the  clouds  of  dull  railed  by  their 
“ horfes  hoofs,  will  confound,  diftradl,  and  overwhelm  a feeble 
“ enemy,  who  have  loft  their  warlike  fpirit.  What  I advife,  I 
“ am  willing  to  execute.  Thofe,  who  have  not  taken  a decided , 

“ refolution,  may,  if  they  will,  remain  behind.  Let  them  detain 
“ their  legions.  Give  me  the  light- armed  cohorts : I afk  no 
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“ more.  With  thofe  gallant  loldiers  my  intention  is  to  force  a 
“ paffage  into  Italy.  The  Vitellians  will  fhrink  from  the  attack ; 
“ and  when  you  hear  the  tidings,  you  will  then  purfue  the  foot- 
“ fteps  of  Antonius,  glad  to  follow  where  vi&ory  leads  the 
“ way. 

III.  Such  was  the  reafoning  of  this  active  partifan.  He  de- 
livered the  whole  with  a fpirit,  that  convinced  the  prudent,  and 
routed  the  timorous.  His  eyes  flafhed  fire  ; his  voice  expanded, 
that  the  centurions  and  foldiers,  who  had  preffed  into  the  council- 
room,  might  hear  the  fentiments  of  a brave  and  experienced 
officer.  All  were  carried  away  by  a torrent  of  eloquence.  The 
crowd  extolled  his  courage,  and  defpifed  the  other  officers  for 
their  want  of  fpirit.  He,  and  he  alone,  was  the  man  of  enter- 
prife,  the  general  worthy  of  the  command.  In  a former  coun- 
cil of  war,  where  Vefpalian’s  letters  were  read  to  the  whole 
meeting,  Antonius  had  announced  his  character,  and  made  a deep 
impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  foldiers.  Upon  that  occafion,  he 
entered  with  warmth  into  the  debate,  difdaining  the  little  policy 
of  ufing  equivocal  terms,  which  might  afterwards  receive  the 
conftru&ion  that  fuited  the  views  of  the  fpeaker.  Intrepid  and 
decifive,  he  laid  himfelf  open  at  once.  He  fpoke  with  that  frank 
and  generous  ardour,  which  is  always  fure  to  captivate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  army.  The  foldiers  admired  a general,  whom  they 
faw  ready  to  ffiare  every  danger,  and  to  be  their  partner  in  the 
raffinefs  or  the  glory  of  the  enterprife. 

IV.  The  perfon,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  common  men, 
filled  the  fecond  place,  was  Cornelius  Futeus,  the  procurator  of 
the  province.  That  officer,  by  his  freedom  of  fpeech,  had  already 
pledged  himfelf  to  the  caufe:  if  it  mifcarried,  his  bold  and  forward 
cenfure  of  Vitellius  left  him  no  room  to  retreat.  Titus  Ampins 
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Flavianus  flood  in  a very  different  light.  His  natural  flownefs,  B K 

rendered  flill  more  languid  by  the  increafe  of  years,  drew  upon  v ' 

him  the  fufpicion  of  the  foldiers,  who  knew  that  he  was  (a)  allied  ^82^. 

to  Vitellius.  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  commotions,  he  fled  < >9 • 

from  his  pofl,  to  avoid  the  florm  then  gathering  round  him,  and, 
fhortly  afterwards,  returned  to  the  province,  with  intent,  as  was  . 
generally  imagined,  to  execute  fome  treacherous  dehgn.  He  had 
made  his  efcape  into  Italy  ; but  when  he  heard  that  the  legions 
were  in  motion,  he  returned  to  Pannonia,  and  refumed  his 
authority,  fond  of  innovation,  and  willing  to  hazard  himfelf  in 
the  troubles  of  a civil  war.  To  this  lafl  ftep  he  was  incited  by 
the  advice  of  Cornelius  Fufcus,  who  wifhed  to  fee  him  in  Pan- 
nonia ; not  with  a view  of  deriving  advantage  from  his  talents, 
but  becaufe  the  name  of  a confular  officer  was  of  moment,  and, 
in  the  firfl  efforts  of  a party  not  yet  eftablifhed,  a perfoa  of  that 
rank  might  give  credit  and  luflre  to  the  caufe.- 

V.  The  march  into  Italy  being  the  meafure  adopted,  in 
order  to  fecure  the  pafies  over  the  mountains,  letters  were  fent 
to  Aponius  Saturninus  (a)y  ordering  him  to  advance  by  rapid 
marches  with  his  army  from  Maefia.  At  the  fame  time,  that  the 
provinces,  thus  evacuated,  might  not  lie  open  to  the  incurfions 
of  Barbarians  on  the  borders,  the  chiefs  of  the  Iazyges  (b),  a 
people  of  Sarmatia,  were  engaged  to  co-operate  with  the  Roman 
army.  The  new  allies  offered  to  bring  into  the  field  a body  of 
the  natives,  and  alfo  their  cavalry,  in  which  confifts  the  ffrength 
of  the  country.  Their  fervice,  however,  was  not  accepted,  left 
a number  of  foreign  mercenaries  fhould  take  advantage  of  the 
diftradtions  that  convulfed  the  empire,  or  for  better  pay  defert  to 
the  oppofite  party.  The  Suevian  nation  had,  at  all  times,  given 
proof  of  their  fteady  attachment  to  the  intereft  of  Rome  ; and 
no  doubt  being  entertained  of  their  fidelity,  their  two  kings, 
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B ^xip  Iv  Sido  and  Italicus  ("V,),  were  admitted  into  the  league.  On  the  con* 
' v— ' fines  of  Rffietia,  where  Portius  Septimius,  the  procurator  of  the 

U" • C . 

^szj.  province,  remained  firm  to  Vitellius,  a range  of  polls  was  fta- 

**  tioned  to  bridle  that  part  of  the  country.  With  this  view  Sex- 

tilius  Felix  was  fent  forward,  at  the  head  of  a fquadron  of  horfe 
called  Auriana  (d) l,  eight  cohorts,  and  the  militia  of  Noricum, 
with  orders  to  line  the  banks  of  the  river  iEnus  ( e ),  which  di- 
vides Rhsetia  from  Noricum.  Thofe  two  commanders  were 
content  to  aft  on  the  defenlive,  and  no  engagement  followed. 
The  fate  of  empire  was  elfewhere  decided. 

VI.  Antoni  us  Primus  began  his  march,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  vexillaries  drafted  from  the  cohorts,  and  a detachment  of 
the  cavalry.  He  pufhed  forward  with  eager  fpeed  to  the  inva- 
fion  of  Italy,  accompanied  by  Arrius  Varus,  an  officer  of  diftin- 
guiihed  valour,  who  had  ferved  under  Corbulo  (a)  in  Armenia, 
and  from  the  talents  and  brilliant  fuccefs  of  that  applauded  com- 
mander, derived  all  his  reputation.  In  fecret  cabals  with  Nero 
he  is  faid  to  have  whifpered  away  the  character  of  his  general, 
converting  into  crimes  the  eminent  virtues  of  that  great  offi- 
cer. He  rofe  to  the  rank  of  principal  centurion ; but  his 
fudden  advancement,  obtained  as  it  was  by  treacherous  arts, 
proved  his  ruin  in  the  end.  Antonius,  in  conjunction  with  this 
commander,  took  polfeffion  of  Aquileia.  The  adjacent  towns 
fubmitted  with  alacrity.  At  Opitergium  (b)  and  Altinum  they 
were  received  with  demonftrations  of  joy.  At  the  laft  of  thofe 
places  a garrifon  was  left  to  check  the  operations  of  the  fleet 
Rationed  at  Ravenna,  which  was  not  then  known  to  have  re- 
volted. The  cities  of  Patavium  and  Atefte  (c)  made  a voluntary 
furrender.  The  two  generals  received  intelligence  that  three 
Vitellian  cohorts,  with  the  fquadron  of  horfe  called  Scriboniana, 
•had  taken  poll  at  Forum  Allienum  (V),  and,  after  throwing  up 
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a bridge,  loitered  away  the  time  in  carelefs  fecurity.  The  op-  B K 

portunity  feemed  fair  to  attack  them  by  furprife.  At  the  dawn  v v / 

of  day  the  place  was  taken  by  ftorm,  before  the  enemy  had  time  A'g2j.c' 

A.  D, 

to  get  under  arms.  It  had  been  previoufly  ilfued  out  in  orders, 
that,  after  a moderate  daughter,  the  aflailants  fhould  give  quarter 
to  the  reft,  and  by  the  terror  of  their  arms  force  them  to  join 
Vefpaiian’s  party.  Numbers  furrendered  at  diferetion  ; but  the 
greater  part  broke  down  the  bridge,  and  faved  themfelves  by 
flight. 

VII.  The  fame  of  a vidory,  obtained  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  made  an  impreflion  favourable  to  Vefpaiian’s  caufe.  In  a 
fhort  time  after,  two  legions,  namely,  the  feventh,  called  Gal- 
biana,  and  the  thirteenth,  named  Gemina  (a),  under  the 
command  of  Vcdius  Aquila,  arrived  at  Padua.  A few  days 
were  fpent  at  that  place  to  refrefh  the  men.  In  that  interval, 

Minucius  Juftus,  pnefed  of  the  camp  to  the  leventh  legion, 
enforcing  his  orders  with  more  feverity  than  was  confiftent  with 
the  nature  of  a civil  war,  provoked  the  fury  of  the  foldiers.  He 
was  ordered  to  join  Vefpafian,  and  by  that  artifice  he  faved  his 
life.  Ant.onius,  at  this  time,  had  the  judgment  to  do  a public 
ad,  which  had  been  long  defired,  and,  by  confequence,  gave 
univerfal  fatisfadion.  He  ordered  the  ftatues  of  Galba,  which 
the  rage  of  civil  difeord  had  levelled  to  the  ground,  to  be  again 
fet  up  in  all  the  municipal  towns.  By  doing  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Galba  (b),  and -reviving  the  hopes  of  a ruined  party, 

Antonins  had  no  doubt  but  he  lhould  greatly  ferve  the  caufe  in 
which  he  was  embarked. 

VIII.  Where  to  fix  the  feat  of  war  was  now  a queftion  of 
moment.  Verona  was  thought  the  mod  eligible  fpot.  In  that 
open  champaign  country  (a),  the  cavalry,  in  which  the  ftrength 
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B Op  K 0f  the  army  confifted,  would  have  ample  fpace  ; and  the  glory 

^ v > of  wrefting  out  of  the  hands  of  Vitellius  a colony  lo  llrong  and 

‘ sii  flourifhing,  would  draw  after  it  the  greateft  advantages.  The 
69.’  army  pufhed  forward  with  rapidity,  and,  in  their  march,  became 
mailers  of  Vicetia  (b)  \ a city  in  itfelf  of  fmall  importance,  but 
being  the  birth-place  of  Csecina,  the  acquifition  was  deemed  a 
triumph  over  the  adverfe  general.  The  reduction  of  Verona 
brought  an  acceihon  of  wealth,  and  gave  an  example  to  other 
cities.  Moreover,  as  it  lies  between  Rhaetia  and  the  Julian 
Alps  fcjy  it  was  a poil  of  importance,  where  an  army  in  force 
might  command  the  pafs  into  Italy,  and  render  it  impervious  to 
the  German  armies.  Of  thefe  operations  Vefpafian  had  no 
knowledge  ; on  the  contrary,  his  orders  were,  that  the  troops 
fhould  halt  at  Aquileia,  and  pufli  the  war  no  further  till  Muci- 
anus  arrived  with  all  his  force.  Vefpafian  explained  the  motives 
that  determined  his  councils.  While  he  was  mailer  of  ./Egypt, 
the  granary  of  Italy  (d),  and  commanded,  befides,  the  revenues 
of  the  moll  opulent  provinces,  the  Vitellian  army,  for  want  of 
pay  and  provifions,  might  be  forced  to  capitulate.  Mucianus, 
in  all  his  letters,  recommended  the  fame  meafure  ; adding,  that 
a vidtory  obtained  without  blood,  and  without  caufing  a tear  to 
be  fhed,  would  be  the  truell  glory.  But  thofe  reafons  were  fpe- 
cious,  and  ollenfible  only : avarice  of  fame  was  his  motive ; he 
wilhed  to  engrofs  the  whole  honour  of  the  war.  But  the  fadt 
was,  Vefpafian  and  his  general  planned  their  operations  in  a 
dillant  part  of  the  world,  and,  before  their  orders  could  arrive, 
the  blow  was  llruck. 

I 

IX.  Antonius  was  not  of  a temper  to  remain  inadtive.  He 
refolved  to  attempt  the  llations  of  the  enemy.  His  attack  was 
iudden;  and,  after  trying  in  a flight  engagement  the  llrength  and 
difpofition  of  the  Vitellians,  he  thought  proper  to  clelift.  Both 
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parties  retired  with  equal  fuccefs.  In  a fliort  time  afterwards  BOO  K 
Caecina  pitched  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  be-  i v ^ 

A.  U C 

tween  the  village  of  Hoftilia  (a)  and  the  morafs  on  the  banks  of  'szi 

the  river  Tartarus  (b).  This  poll  afforded  him  every  advantage:  69.  ’ 

he  had  the  river  in  his  rear,  and  the  fens  on  each  flank.  He 
wanted  nothing  but  fidelity.  Beyond  all  queftion  he  had  it  in 
his  power,  with  the  whole  ftrength  of  his  army,  to  crufli  two 
legions  under  Antonius,  who  had  not  yet  been  joined  by  the 
Maefian  army,  or,  at  leaft,  he  might  have  forced  them  by  a 
fhameful  flight  to  evacuate  Italy.  But  he  trifled  away  the  time 
with  fpecious  delays,  and,  lofing  all  his  opportunities,  treache- 
roufly  facrificed  the  moll  precious  moments  of  the  war.  He 
carried  on  a correfpondence  with  Antonius,  content  by  his  letters 
to  debate  with  a man,  whom  he  ought  to  have  conquered.  He 
continued  to  temporife,  till  by  fecret  negociations  he  fettled  the 
price  of  perfidy. 

During  this  fufpenfe,  Aponius  Saturninus  arrived  at  Verona 
with  the  feventh  legion,  called  the  Claudian,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Vipftanius  Meffala,  then  in  the  rank  of  tribune  ; a man 
of  illuftrious  birth,  and  of  a charader  worthy  of  his  anceftors  : 
of  all  who  entered  into  that  war,  the  only  perfon  who  carried 
with  him  fair  and  honourable  motives.  With  this  reinforce- 
ment the  army  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  legions ; and  yet 
to  that  inferior  force  (c)  Ctecina  thought  proper  to  difpatch  a letter, 
condemning  the  rafhnefs  of  men,  who,  after  their  late  defeat, 
prefumed  again  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field.  He  extolled  the 
bravery  of  the  German  foldiers,  making  the  flighted:  mention  of 
Vitellius,  but  with  regard  to  Vefpafian  not  hazarding  one  dif- 
refpedful  word.  Nor  was  there  in  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
letter  a Angle  expreflion  that  tended  either  to  imprefs  the  enemy 
with  fear,  or  to  induce  them  to  revolt.  Vefpafian’s  generals 
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E 0^0  K returned  an  anfwor  in  a ftyle  of  magnanimity.  They  entered 
i v f into  no  defence  of  their  former  condud: : they  beftowod  the 

A.  U.  C.  . . , t J 

82:.  highelt  praiie  on  Vefpaiian  : relying  on  the  goodnefs  of  their 
caul'e,  they  fpoke  with  confidence  of  the  event,  and,  without 
relerve,  declaimed  againft  Vitellius  in  the  ftyle  of  men  who  had 
nothing  to  fear.  To  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  who  had  been 
rewarded  by  Vitellius,  they  promifed  a continuance  of  the  fame 
favours,  and,  in  explicit  terms,  invited  Ctecina  to  join  their  party. 
The  letters  of  that  officer,  and  the  feveral  anfwers,  were  read,  by 
order  of  Antonius,  in  the  hearing  of  the  army.  The  foldiers 
obferved  the  caution  with  which  Csecina  fpoke  of  Vefpaiian,  and 
the  undilguifed  contempt  of  Vitellius  expreffed  by  the  Flavian 
generals.  From  that  circumftance  they  derived  new  alacrity, 
and  thorough  confidence  in  their  caufe. 

X.  Antonius,  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  twro  legions, 
namely,  the  third,  commanded  by  Dillius  Aponianus,  and  the 
eighth,  by  Numifius  Lupus,  refolved  to  make  a difplay  of  his 
ilrength,  and  inclofe  Verona  with  lines  of  circumvallation.  An 
accident  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  the  works.  It  happened  that 
the  Galbian  legion  was  employed  in  an  advanced  part  of  the 
trenches,  fronting  the  enemy.  They  perceived  at  a diftance  a 
body  of  cavalry,  and,  though  in  fad;  they  wore  friends,  miftook 
them  for  a party  of  the  Vitellians.  Thinking  themfelves  be- 
trayed, they  feized  their  arms,  and,  in  the  hurry  of  lurprife, 
charged  Ampius  Flavianus  (a)  as  the  author  of  the  plot.  They 
had  no  kind  of  proof ; but  they  hated  the  man,  and  hatred  was 
fufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt.  They  roared  and  clamoured  for 
his  blood;  and  nothing  lefs,  they  laid,  would  fatisfy  their  indig- 
nation. He  was  the  kinfman  of  Vitellius,  the  betrayer  of  Otho, 
and  he  had  embezzled  the  donative  intended  for  the  foldiers. 
Thefe  reproaches  wore  loud  and  violent.  Flavianus  endeavoured 

to 
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to  obtain  a hearing;  he  ftrctched  forth  his  hands  ; he  proftrated  c Iv 

himfelf  before  them,  rent  his  garments,  beat  his  bread,  and  with  v v > 

tears  and  groans  endeavoured  to  mitigate  refentment.  The  men  &zz. 
delpifed  him  in  that  abjeift  condition,  and  from  his  diftrefs  in-  *9- 
ferred  a confeffion  of  guilt. 

Aponius  Saturninus  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  was  overpowered 
by  a general  clamour.  The  reft  of  the  officers  were  filcnced  in 
like  manner.  Antonins  was  the  only  perfon  who  could  make 
himfelf  heard.  To  his  authority  and  eloquence  he  united  the 
art  of  managing  the  temper  of  die  foldiers.  Their  rage,  how- 
ever, did  not  fubfide  : from  foul  abufe  they  proceeded  to  vio- 
lence, and  even  began  to  brandiffi  their  weapons.  The  general 
ordered  Flayianus  to  be  feized  and  loaded  with  irons.  Tiiis  was 
underftood  to  be  no  more  than  a fubterfuge  to  elude  the  venge- 
ance of  the  foldiers,  who  rufhed  to  the  tribunal,  and,  having 
difperfed  the  guards,  threatened  immediate  execution..  Antonius. 
oppofed  his  bofom  to  their  fury,  and,  drawing  his  fvvord,  declared 
aloud  that  he  would  fall  by  their  weapons  or  his  own.  He 
looked  around,  invoking  the  affiftance  of  all,  whom  he  either 
knew,  or  faw  diftinguiffied  by  any  kind  of  military  decoration  ; 
he  directed  his  eyes  to  the  eagles  and  ftandards,  thofe  gods  of 
the  camp,  and  in  a pathetic  ftrain  implored  them  to  transfufe  that 
frantic  fpirit  into  the  breafts  of  the  enemy  (b).  At  length  the 
fedition  began  to  abate,  and  day  doling  apace,  the  men  withdrew 
to  their  tents.  In  the  courfe  of  the  night,  Flavianus  left  the 
camp.  He  had  not  travelled  far,  when  he  received  letters  (c) 
from  Vefpafian,  in  a ftyle  that  left  him  no  room  to  fear  the  dif— 
pleafure  of  the  prince. 

XI.  The  phrenfy  of  the  foldiers  did  not  flop  here.  It  fpread- 
as  it  were  by  contagion,  and  fell  with  violence  on  Aponius  Satur-- 
4 ninus, , 
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BOOK  ninus,  who  had  brought  with  him  the  Maefian  forces.  A letter  to 

* v * Vitellius  had  been  intercepted,  and  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 

S22.  author.  The  ftory  was  believed,  and  all  were  fired  with  refent- 

a.  d.  J 

6y.  ment.  The  tumult  did  not,  as  before,  begin  when  the  foldiers 
were  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the  day  ; it  broke  out  at  noon, 
when  they  were  in  full  vigour,  and  for  that  reafon  more  to  be 
dreaded.  How  unlike  the  fpirit  of  ancient  times  ! Under  the 
old  republic,  a generous  emulation  in  virtue  and  heroic  valour  was 
the  only  ftruggle  in  a Roman  camp  : but  now  to  be  the  foremoft 
in  fedition  was  the  grand  effort  of  a depraved  and  licentious 
foldiery.  The  fury  that  fhewed  itfelf  againft  Flavianus  was  in- 
flamed to  madnefs  againft  Saturninus.  The  Maefian  legions  made 
it  a merit  with  the  Pannonian  army,  that,  in  the  late  infurredlion, 
they  had  lent  their  aftiftance ; and,  in  return,  the  Pannonians 
joined  their  friends,  willing  to  encourage  a mutiny,  by  which  they 
hoped  that  their  own  guilt  would  be  juftified,  or  at  leaft  excufed. 
With  this  fpirit  all  were  ready  to  repeat  their  crime.  They  rufhed 
to  the  gardens,  where  Saturninus  was  walking  for  recreation. 
Antonius  oppofed  the  mutineers ; Meflala  and  Aponianus  ex- 
erted their  beft  endeavours,  but  without  effedt.  If  Saturninus  had 
not  luckily  found  a lurking-place,  in  the  furnace  of  a bath  not 
then  in  ufe,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  muft  have  fallen  a facrifice. 
As  foon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  he  difinified  his  li&ors,  and 
made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Padua.  There  being  now  no  officer 
of  confular  rank  left  with  the  army,  the  whole  command  devolved 
upon  Antonius.  The  foldiers  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  his 
authority.  The  other  officers  declined  all  competition.  But 
if  the  general  did  not,  by  fecret  practices,  excite  the  two  feditions, 
that  he  alone  might  gain  the  honour  of  the  war  without  a rival, 
the  fufpicion,  which  numbers  entertained,  was  injurious  to  his 
character. 


XII.  During 
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XII.  During  thefe  tranfadlions,  the  camp  of  Vitellius  was  E o 0 K 

not  free  from  diflurbance.  The  difcord  there  did  not  originate  v » 

from  fufpicions  entertained  by  the  foldiers,  but  had  its  Source  in  A sd. 
the  perfidy  of  the  general  officers.  Lucilius  Baflus  faj,  who  69.* 
commanded  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  had  already  drawn  over  to  his 
party  a number  of  the  marines,  all  natives  of  Dalmatia  and  Pan- 
nonia,  and,  thofe  provinces  having  all  already  declared  for  Vef- 
pafian,  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  their  countrymen.  The 
dead  of  night  was  chofen  as  the  fit  time  for  carrying  their  treason- 
able defigns  into  execution.  At  that  hour,  when  all  was  hufhed 
in  fleep,  the  confpirators  agreed  to  meet  in  the  quarter  where  the 
colours  were  deposited.  Baflus  remained  in  his  own  houfe,  con- 
fcious  of  his  treachery,  or,  perhaps,  alarmed  for  himfelf,  and 
wolfing  to  wait  the  ifliie.  The  mailers  of  the  galleys  began  the 
revolt.  They  Seized  the  images  of  Vitellius,  and  put  to  the  fword 
all  who  attempted  to  refill.  The  common  herd,  with  their 
ufual  love  of  innovation,  went  over  to  Vefpafian.  Baflus,  in  that 
moment,  ventured  to  appear,  avowing  himfelf  the  author  of  the 
treafon.  The  fleet  immediately  chofe  another  commander.  Cor- 
nelius Fufcus  was  the  perfon  appointed.  That  officer  foon  Ap- 
peared at  Ravenna,  and  took  upon  him  his  new  commiflion.  By 
his  order,  Baflus,  under  a proper  guard,  but  honourably  treated, 
was  obliged  to  embark  for  Atria  (b).  At  that  place,  he  was 
thrown  into  fetters  by  Mennius  Rufinus,  who  commanded  the 
garrifon;  but  he  was  foon  releafed  at  the  defire  of  Hormus,  one 
of  Vefpafian’s  freedmen,  who,  it  feems,  had  the  prefumption  to 
figure  away  among  the  general  officers. 

XIII.  The  defection  of  the  fleet  was  no  fooner  known,  than 
Csecina,  having  removed  out  of  the  way  the  befl  part  of  his 
army  under  various  pretexts  of  military  duty,  called  a meeting 
of  the  principal  centurions,  and  a felett  party  of  foldiers,  in  the 

place 
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place  afligned  for  the  eagles  ( a J,  the  molt  private  part  of  the 


camp.  He  there  opened  his  mind  without  referve.  He  expa- 


he laid,  had  revolted,  and,  by  confequence,  Italy  would  be  dif- 
trelfed  for  provifions.  Spain  and  both  the  Gauls  were  up  in 
arms  ; at  Rome  the  minds  of  men  were  wavering,  and  a dorm 
was  ready  to  burd  upon  Vitellius.  The  men,  whom  Antonins 
had  engaged  in  the  plot,  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  the  red,  incited 
by  their  example,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vefpalian.  The 
images -of  Vitellius  were  torn  from  the  enligns,  and  difpatches 
were  fent  off  with  intelligence  to  the  adverfe  army.  This  tranf- 
adtion  was  no  fooner  known  in  Cascina’s  camp,  than  the  red 
of  the  foldiers  rufhed  in  a body  to  the  quarter  of  the  eagles  and 
dandards.  They  law  the  name  of  Vefpalian  difplayed  to  view, 
and  the  images  of  Vitellius  fcattered  about  in  fragments.  A 
deep  and  fullen  filence  followed.  A general  uproar  loon  broke 
out,  and  with  one  voice  the  men  exclaimed,  “ Where  is  now  the 
“ glory  of  the  German  armies  ? Without  hazarding  a battle,  and 
“ without  a wound,  we  mud  lay  down  our  arms,  and  deliver 
u ourfelvesto  the  enemy  bound  in  chains.  And  to  what  enemy? 
“ To  the  legions  lately  vanquifhed  by  fuperior  valour ; nay,  to 
“ a part  of  thole  legions;  for  the  drength  and  bulwark  of  Otho’s 
<l  forces,  the  fird  and  fourteenth,  are  not  with  the  army.  And 
“ is  this  the  ilfue  of  our  fame  in  arms,  and  of  our  late  glorious 
“victory?  Did  fo  many  brave  and  gallant  foldiers  didinguilh 
“ themfelves  by  their  bravery  in  the  field,  that  they  might  now, 
“ like  a drove  of  flaves,  be  delivered  up  to  Antonius,  a man 
“ formerly  banilhed  for  his  crimes  (b)  ? The  fleet,  we  are  told, 
<c  has  revolted  : and  diall  eight  legions  be  transferred  as  an  ap- 
“ pendage  to  their  treachery  ? Baffus,  it  feems,  will  have  it  fo ; 
“ and  fuch  is  the  pleafure  of  Ctecina.  Tliey  have  defpoiled  the 


A.  U.  C, 
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tiated  in  praife  of  Vefpalian,  and  painted  forth  in  glaring  colours 
the  drength  of  the  combination  formed  in  his  favour.  The  fleet, 


prince 
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“ prince  of  his  houfes,  his  gardens,  and  his  treafure,  and  they 
“ want  now  to  rob  him  of  his  foldiers  ; of  foldiers,  who,  with 
“ fwords  in  their  hands,  and  in  full  poifeffion  of  their  ftrength 
“ and  vigour,  are  to  yield  without  an  engagement,  and  hear 
“ the  fcorn  and  mockery  of  Vefpafiari  and  his  party.  To  fuch 
“ as  may  hereafter  defire  an  account  of  the  battles  we  have 
“ fought,  and  the  dangers  which  we  have  encountered,  what  an- 
w lwer  lla.aH  we  make  ?” 
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XIV.  Such  were  the  complaints,  and  fuch  the  language,  not 
of  individuals  only,  but  of  the  whole  body.  Each  man  fpoke 
his  feelings,  and  all  concurred  in  one  general  uproar.  The  fifth 
legion  took  the  lead  ; they  reftored  the  images  of  Vitellius  ; they 
feized  Caccina,  and  loaded  him  with  fetters.  Fabius  Fabullus, 
commander  of  the  fifth  legion,  and  Caflius  Longus,  the  praefedt 
of  the  camp,  were  declared  commanders  in  chief.  A party  of 
marines  belonging  to  three  light  galleys  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enraged  foldiery,  and,  though  ignorant  of  all  that  palled,  and 
innocent  of  the  late  defection,  were  to  a man  put  to  the  fword. 
After  this  exploit,  the  difcontented  troops  broke  up  their  camp, 
and,  having  demolilhed  the  bridge,  marched  back  to  Hoftilia, 
and  thence  to  Cremona,  where  the  firft  legion,  called  Italic  a, 
and  the  one-and-twentieth,  known  by  the  name  of  Rap  AX,  had 
been  Rationed  by  Caecina. 


XV.  Apprised  of  thefe  tranfa&ions,  Antonius  refolved,  while 
the  enemy  was  Hill  diftradled,  and  difperfed  at  different  Rations, 
not  to  let  the  war  languifh  till  the  Vitellians  began  to  adl  with 
unanimity,  and  the  generals  recovered  their  authority.  He  knew 
that  Valens  had  let  out  from  Rome,  and  Caecina’s  treachery,  he 
had  reafon  to  think,  would  make  him  pufh  forward  with  expe- 
dition to  join  the  army.  The  zeal  of  Valens  for  the  caufe  in 
Vol.  III.  F f which 
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which  he  embarked,  was  fufficiently  diflinguiffied,  and  he  was 
known  to  be  an  officer  of  experience.  Befides  this,  a large  body 
of  Germans  was  expected  to  force  their  way  through  Rhsetia  into 
Italy,  and  Yitellius  had  lent  for  fuccours  into  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain  ; a formidable  preparation,  if  Antonius  had  not  determined 
to  ftrike  a decifive  blow.  He  moved  with  his  whole  army 
from  Verona,  and  in  two  days  arrived  at  Bedriacum.  On  the 
following  morning,  he  fet  the  legions  to  work  at  the  entrench- 
ments, and,  under  colour  of  foraging,  but  in  truth  to  give  the 
men  a relilh  for  plunder,  fent  the  auxiliary  cohorts  to  ravage  the 
plains  near  Cremona.  To  fupport  them  in  this  expedition,  he 
himfelf,  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand  horfe,  advanced  eight  miles 
beyond  Bedriacum  ; while  his  fcouts  took  a wider  range,  to  dii- 
cover  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

XVI.  About  the  fifth  hour  of  the  day,  a foldier,  at  full 
fpeed,  brought  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  approaching. 
He  had  feen  their  advanced  parties,  and  diftindtly  heard  the  buftle 
of  the  whole  army.  Antonius  began  to  prepare  for  a&ion. 
While  he  was  deliberating,  Arrius  Varus,  eager  to  diftinguilh 
himfelf,  advanced  at  the  head  of  a party  of  horfe,  and  put  the 
front  line  of  the  Vitellians  to  the  rout.  The  daughter  was  in- 
confiderable.  A party  of  the  enemy  advanced  to  fupport  the 
broken  ranks,  and  changed  the  fortune  of  the  field.  Varus  and 
his  men  were  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  they,  who  had  pur- 
fued  with  eagernefs,  were  now  in  the  rear  of  the  retreat.  In 
this  rafh  adlion  Antonius  had  no  ffiare.  He  forefaw  the  con- 
fequence,  and  now  exerted  himfelf  to  prevent  further  mifchief. 
Having  exhorted  his  men,  he  ordered  the  cavalry  to  open  their 
ranks,  and  draw  off  in  two  divifions  towards  the  flanks  of  the 
army,  in  order  to  leave  a void  fpace  for  the  reception  of  Varus 
and  his  routed  party.  The  legions  were  called  out,  and,  in  the 

country 
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country  round,  the  fignal  was  given  to  the  foraging  cohorts  to  B ^ p K 

abandon  their  booty,  and  repair  forthwith  to  the  field  of  battle.  ' 

Varus,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  to  the  main  body,  covered  8?.*. 
with  difinay,  and  by  his  appearance  difFufing  terror  through  the  ^ • 

ranks.  He  and  his  men  had  retreated  with  precipitation  ; the 
able  and  the  wounded  in  one  promifcuous  panic  fled  before 
the  enemy,  all  in  wild  confufion,  and,  on  a narrow  caufey, 
obftrudting  one  another. 

XVII.  Antonius,  in  this  prefling  exigence,  omitted  nothing 
that  could  be  expected  from  a commander  of  experience  and  un- 
daunted valour.  He  rallied  the  broken  ranks ; where  the  men 
were  giving  way,  by  his  prefence  he  revived  their  drooping 
courage ; wherever  there  wras  either  danger,  or  an  advantage  to 
be  taken,  he  vras  ready  on  the  fpot,  with  his  directions,  with  his 
voice,  with  his  fword,  infpiring  courage,  confpicuous  in  every 
part  of  the  field,  and  manifeft  to  the  enemy.  His  courage  rofe 
to  the  highefi:  pitch,  and  tranfported  him  beyond  himfelf.  In 
a noble  fit  of  martial  ardour  he  transfixed  with  his  fpear  a ftand- 
ard-bearer  in  the  aft  of  flying,  and,  inftantly  feizing  the  colours, 
advanced  againft  the  enemy.  This  bold  exertion  had  its  effect. 

A party  of  the  cavalry,  in  number  about  a hundred,  felt  the 
difgrace  of  deferting  their  general,  and  returned  to  the  charge. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  favoured  Antonius.  The  caufey 
wras  narrowed  in  that  part,  and  the  bridge  over  the  river  (a,) 
that  flowed  in  the  rear,  being  broken  down,  the  men  could  not 
purfue  their  flight  where  the  banks  were  deep,  and  the  fordable 
places  were  unknown.  By  this  reftraint,  or  by  fome  turn  of 
fortune,  the  battle  was  reftored.  The  foldiers  made  a ftand,  and, 
having  recovered  their  ranks,  received  the  Vitellians,  who  milled 
on  with  eagernefs,  but  without  order,  and  iu  a fliort  time  were 
put  to  the  rout.  Antonius  prefled  on  the  rear  of  fuch  as  fled, 
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K ^ p Iv  and  all  who  refilled  died  on  the  fpot.  The  reft  of  Vefpafian’s 
army  ailed  as  the  impulfe  of  individuals  prompted  ; they  fecured 
their  prifoners,  they  feized  the  arms  and  horles  of  the  flain,  and 
made  the  field  relound  with  ffiouts  of  victory.  The  runaways, 
who  had  difperl'ed  themfelves  in  various  quarters,  heard  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  their  comrades,  and,  to  claim  part  of  the 
glory,  hurried  back  to  the  feene  of  ailion. 


a.  v.  c. 
82’. 

A.  IX 
fro. 


XVIII.  At  the  diftance  of  four  miles  from  Cremona,  the 
banners  of  the  two  legions  called  Rapax  (a)  and  Italica 
appeared  in  view.  The  advantage  gained  by  the  Vitellian  ca- 
valry, in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  was  their  motive  for  ad- 
vancing fo  far ; but  feeing  a reverfe  of  fortune,  they  neither 
opened  their  ranks  to  receive  their  flying  friends,  nor  dared  to 
attack  an  enemy  at  that  time  well  nigh  exhaufted  by  the  labours 
of  the  day.  In  the  hour  of  profperity  they  defpifed  their  ge- 
neral officers,  and  in  their  diftrefs  began  to  feel  that  they  wanted 
an  able  commander.  While  they  flood  at  gaze,  irrefolute,  and 
covered  with  confternation,  the  cavalry  of  Antonius  attacked 
them  with  impetuous  fury.  Vipftanius  Meflala  followed  to  fup- 
port  the  ranks,  at  the  head  of  the  Maffian  auxiliaries,  who, 
though  they  had  made  a long  march,  were  fo  well  inured  to 
difeipline,  that  they  were  deemed  nothing  inferior  to  the  legi- 
onary foldiers.  The  foot  and  cavalry,  ailing  with  united  vi- 
gour, bore  down  all  oppofition.  The  Vitellians  hoped  to  find 
within  the  walls  of  Cremona  a fafe  fhelter  from  the  rage  of  a 
purfuing  enemy,  and  for  that  reafon  were  lefs  inclined  to  main- 
tain the  conflict. 


XIX.  Antonius  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  purfue  his  advan- 
tage: he  was  content  to  remain  mafter  of  the  field.  The  vidlory, 
lie  knew,  was  dearly  bought ; and  it  behoved  him  to  fpare  both 
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men  and  horfes,  fatigued  with  toil,  and  fainting  under  their  B K 

wounds.  Towards  the  clofe  of  day,  the  whole  force  of  Vef-  v . > 

pafian’s  army  arrived,  and  joined  Antonius.  Having  feen,  on  822. 

their  march,  the  plains  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  ground  69. 

ftill  reeking  with  blood,  they  concluded,  from  fo  vaft  a fcene  of 
flaughter,  that  the  war  was  nearly  over,  and,  to  give  the  finifh- 
ing  blow,  defired  to  be  led  on  to  Cremona,  either  to  receive  a 

voluntary  furrender,  or  to  carry  the  place  by  ftorm.  This  de- 

mand founded  like  courage  and  public  fpirit : but  other  motives 
were  at  the  bottom.  In  their  hearts  the  men  argued  for  their 
own  perfonal  advantage.  “ Cremona,”  they  faid,  “ was  fituated 
“ in  an  open  plain,  and  might  be  taken  by  a {fault.  The  dark- 
“ nefs  of  the  night  would  not  abate  their  courage,  and  for  fpoil 
w and  plunder  that  was  the  proper  feafon.  If  they  waited  for 
“ the  return  of  day,  terms  of  peace  might  arrive ; a capitulation 
“ would  be  propofed  ; and,  in  that  cafe,  what  reward  was  the 
“ foldier  to  expeft  for  all  his  labour,  and  his  blood  fpilt  in  the 
“ fervice  ? The  cold,  the  ufelefs  praife  of  moderation  and  huma- 
“ nity  would  be  his  only  recompenfe,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
“ place  would  fall  to  the  principal  officers.  By  the  laws  of 
“ war,  when  a town  is  carried  by  ftorm,  the  booty  belongs  to  the 
“ foldiers  ; but  a furrender  transfers  the  whole  to  the  generals.” 

Inflamed  by  thefe  confiderations,  they  difdained  to  liften  to  the 
tribunes  and  centurions  ; with  the  clangour  of  their  arms  they 
fuppreffed  the  voice  of  reafon,  determined,  if  not  led  on  to  the 
attack,  to  {hake  off  all  authority. 

XX.  Antonius  made  his  way  through  the  ranks,  and  by 
his  prefence  having  commanded  Alienee,  fpoke  as  follows  : “ It 
“ is  neither  in  my  temper  nor  my  intention  to  deprive  a let  of 
“ gallant  foldiers  of  the  glory,  or  the  recompenfe  due  to  their 
“ valour  : but  the  general,  and  the  men  under  his  command, 

1 “ have 
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B 0 0 K “ have  their  diftindl:  provinces.  Courage  and  ardour  for  the 

— v -■  “ conflict  are  the  foldier’s  virtues : to  forefee  events,  to  provide 

* W.  ' “ againft  difafters,  and  to  plan  with  deliberation,  and  even  with 

69-  “ delap,  is  the  duty  of  the  commander  in  chief.  By  fufpending 

“ the  operations  of  war,  fuccefs  is  often  infured  : by  temerity  all 
“ is  put  to  the  hazard.  In  the  laft  battle  I expofed  my  perfon, 
“ I fought  in  the  ranks,  I ftrained  every  nerve  to  gain  the  vic- 
“ tory : let  me  now  by  my  experience,  by  advice,  and  by  pru- 
“ dent  counfels,  the  true  arts  of  a general,  endeavour  to  termi- 
“ nate  the  war  with  glory.  The  queftion  at  prefent  does  not 
“ admit  of  a doubt.  We  have  the  night  before  us  ; the  town, 
“ its  entrance,  and  the  condition  of  the  works,  are  unknown  to 
“ us ; the  enemy  is  within  the  wralls,  and  may  try  various  ftra- 
“ tagems.  And  if  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  even  then, 
“ without  the  belt  intelligence,  without  broad  day-light,  and 
“ without  a view  of  the  fortifications,  it  would  be  madnefs  to 
M venture.  And  will  you  hazard  an  aflault,  without  knowing 
“ the  approaches  to  the  place,  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  with- 
“ out  being  able  to  judge  whether  we  ought  to  batter  a breach, 
“ or  by  miffive  weapons  drive  the  enemy  from  the  wrorks  ? 
“ Which  of  you  has  been  provident  enough  to  bring  his  hatchet, 
“ his  pick-axe,  and  the  various  tools  which  a fiege  requires  ? 
“ With  thofe  inftruments  you  are  unprovided  : and  what  arm 
“ among  you  is  ftrong  enough  with  a fword  and  fpear  to  fap 
“ the  walls  of  Cremona  ? How  are  we  to  throw  up  ramparts  ? 
“ and  how  prepare  hurdles  and  penthoufes  to  cover  our  ap- 
“ proach  ? In  the  moment  of  need,  muft  we  all  ftand  at  gaze, 
“ wondering  at  our  folly,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  fortifications  ? 
“ Pafs  but  one  night,  and  with  our  battering  engines,  and  our 
“ warlike  machines,  we  fiiall  advance  in  force,  and  carry  vidlory 
“ along  with  us  at  the  point  of  our  fwords.”  At  the  clofe  of 
this  harangue  he  ordered  the  followers  of  the  camp,  efcorted  by 
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a feleft  party  of  the  cavalry,  to  fet  out  for  Bedriacum,  in  order  B K 

to  bring  a fupplv  of  provifions,  and  all  ncceffaries  for  the  ufe  of  v v * 

, a.  u.  c. 

the  army.  822. 

a.  D. 
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XXI.  The  foldiers  were  ftill  diffatisfied,  and  a mutiny  was 
ready  to  break  out,  when  a party  of  hcrfe  that  went  out  to  fcour 
the  country,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Cremona,  re- 
turned with  intelligence  obtained  from  the  ftragglers  who  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  that  the  whole  Vitellian  army  encamped 
at  Hoftilia,  having  heard  of  that  day’s  defeat,  made  a forced 
march  of  thirty  miles,  and,  with  a reinforcement  of  fix  legions, 
were  near  at  hand,  breathing  vengeance,  and  determined  to  offer 
battle.  In  this  alarming  crifis  the  foldiers' were  willing  to  liften 
to  their  fuperior  officer.  Antonius  prepared  to  receive  the  ene- 
my. He  ordered  the  thirteenth  legion  to  take  poft  on  the 
Pofthumian  caufey ; on  the  open  plain,  towards  their  left,  he 
ftationed  the  feventh,  called  the  Galbian;  and  at  a fmall  dis- 
tance the  feventh,  named  the  Claudian,  on  a fpot  defended  by 
a mere  country  ditch.  On  the  right  he  placed  the  eighth  legion, 
on  a wide  extended  plain,  and  the  third  in  a thick  copfe,  that 
flood  near  at  hand.  Such  was  the  arrangement  of  the  eagles 
and  ftandards  : the  foldiers  took  their  poft  as  chance  directed 
them  in  the  dark.  The  prsetorian  banner  flood  near  the  third 
legion  ; the  auxiliary  cohorts  were  in  the  wings : the  cavalry 
covered  the  flanks  and  the  rear.  The  two  Suevian  kings,  Sido 
and  Italicus,  with  the  belt  troops  of  their  nation,  took  their  poft 
in  the  front  of  the  lines. 

XXII.  The  Vitellian  army  had  every  advantage,  without  the 
fkill  to  profit  by  their  fituation.  Had  they  halted  that  night  at 
Cremona,  as  prudence  dictated,  to  refrefh  their  men  by  food 
and  fleep,  the  engagement,  on  the  next  morning,  would  have 
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£ (jij')  K been  with  an  enemy  chilled  by  the  damps  of  the  night,  and 
' v > faint  for  want  of  provifions.  A complete  vidory  would,  moil 

A.  U.  C.  1 , 1 ' 

812-  probably,  have  been  the  confequence.  But  they  had  no  com- 

(><)■  mander.  Without  conduct  or  judgment,  about  the  third  hour 

of  the  night,  they  made  a forward  movement,  and  attacked  an 
army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Of  the  difpofition  made  by 
the  Vitellians  in  the  gloom  of  night,  without  any  guide  but  their 
own  impetuous  fury,  it  will  not  be  expelled  that  I fhould  give 
an  accurate  account ; we  are  told,  however,  that  it  was  as  follows. 
The  fourth  legion,  called  Macedonica,  was  Rationed  in  the 
right  wing ; the  fifth  and  fifteenth,  fupported  by  the  vexillaries 
of  three  Britifh  legions,  the  ninth,  the  fecond,  and  the  twentieth, 
formed  the  centre  : in  the  left  wing  Rood  the  RrR,  the  fixteenth, 
and  two-and-twentieth.  The  foldiers  of  the  two  legions  called 
Rapax  and  Italic  A were  mixed  at  random  throughout  the 
lines.  The  cavalry  and  auxiliaries  chofe  their  Ration.  The 
battle  laded  through  the  night  with  great  daughter  on  both 
Tides,  and  alternate  fuccefs.  In  the  dark,  courage  gave  no  fupe- 
riority ; the  ardent  eye  and  the  vigorous  arm  were  of  no  avail. 
All  diRindion  was  loR.  The  weapons  on  both  Tides  were  the 
fame.  The  watch-word,  frequently  alked  and  repeated,  was 
known  to  both  armies.  The  colours,  taken  and  retaken  by 
different  parties,  were  mixed  in  wild  confufion.  The  feventh 
legion,  lately  raifed  by  Galba,  differed  the  moR.  Six  of  their 
principal  centurions  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  fome  of  their 
colours  taken.  The  eagle  itfelf  was  in  danger,  had  not  Attilius 
Verus,  the  principal  centurion  (a),  enabled  wonders  to  prevent 
that  difgrace.  He  made  a dreadful  carnage,  and  died,  at  laR, 
fighting  with  undaunted  bravery, 

XXIII.  Vespasian’s  army  was  giving  way,  when  Anto- 
nins brought  the  praetorian  cohorts  into  the  heat  of  the  addon. 

They 
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Thev  routed  the  enemy,  and  in  their  turn  were  forced  to  retreat.  ^ ° ° K 
J , < III. 

The  Vitellians,  at  this  time,  changed  the  polition  of  their  bat-  v * 
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tering  engines,  which,  in  the  beginning,  were  placed  in  different  8ii. 

parts  of  the  field,  and  could  only  play  at  random  againft  the  6?. 

woods  and  hedges  that  fheltered  the  enemy.  They  were  now 
removed  to  the  Pofthumian  way,  and  thence,  having  an  open 
fpace  before  them,  could  difeharge  their  miffive  weapons  with 
good  effedt.  The  fifteenth  legion  had  an  engine  of  enormous 
fize  (a),  which  was  played  off  with  dreadful  execution,  and  dif- 
charged  maffy  Hones,  of  weight  to  crufh  whole  ranks  at  once. 

Inevitable  ruin  muff  have  followed,  if  two  foldiers  had  not  fig- 
nalized  themfelves  by  a brave  exploit.  Covering  themfelves  with 
the  fhields  of  the  enemy  which  they  found  among  the  (lain,  they 
advanced  undifeovered  to  the  battering  engine,  and  cut  the  ropes 
and  fprings.  In  this  bold  adventure  they  both  perifhed,  and 
with  them  two  names  that  deferved  to  be  made  immortal.  The 
glory  of  the  adlion  is  all  that  can  be  now  recorded. 

The  battle  was  hitherto  fought  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  when, 
night  being  far  advanced,  the  moon  rofe,  and  difeovered  the  face 
of  things  with  great  advantage  to  Vefpafian’s  army.  The  light 
fhone  on  their  backs,  and  the  fhadows  of  men  and  horfes  pro- 
jected forward  to  fuch  a length,  that  the  Vitellians,  deceived  by 
appearances,  aimed  at  the  wrong  mar*k.  Their  darts,  by  con- 
fequence,  fell  fhort  of  their  aim.  The  moon-beams,  in  the  mean 
time,  played  on  the  front  of  their  lines,  and  gave  their  bodies 
in  full  view  to  the  adverfe  army,  who  fought  behind  their  fha- 
dows, as  if  concealed  in  obfeurity. 

XXIV.  Anton i us,  at  length,  was  happy  that  he  could  fee, 
and  be  feen.  He  did  every  thing  to  roufe  the  courage  of  his 
men  ; he  upbraided  fome  ; he  applauded  others ; he  made  ample 
Vol.  III.  G g pro- 
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promifes,  and  gave  hopes  to  all.  He  afked  the  Pannonian  le- 
gions, what  was  their  motive  for  taking  up  arms  ? “ Here,”  he 
faid,  “ here  is  the  fpot  where  you  may  efface  the  memory  of 
“ your  former  defeat : in  this  field  you  may  redeem  your  ho- 
“ nour.”  He  called  aloud  to  the  Msefians,  “ You  were  the  firft 
“ movers  of  the  war  ; you  talked  in  high  founding  words  ; but 
“ you  talked  in  vain,  if  you  can  neither  oppofe  the  fwords,  nor 
“ bear  the  eye  of  the  enemy.”  He  was  bul'y  in  every  quarter, 
and  had  apt  words  for  all.  To  the  third  legion  he  fpoke  more 
at  large  : he  called  to  mind  their  former  and  their  recent  exploits. 
“ They,”  he  faid,  “ were  the  men,  who  under  Mark  An- 
“ thony  (a)  defeated  the  Parthians ; and  the  Armenians,  under 
“ Corbulo.  In  a late  campaign  the  Sarmatians  fled  before  them.” 
The  praetorians  called  forth  his  indignation  : “ Now,”  he  faid, 
“ now  is  your  time  to  conquer,  or  renounce  the  name  of  fol- 
“ diers.  If  you  give  way,  you  will  be  deemed  no  better  than 
“ a band  of  peafants.  What  general,  or  what  camp,  will  re- 
4t  ceive  you  ? Your  enfigns  and  your  colours  are  in  the  hands 
“ of  the  enemy.  You  may  there  regain  them  ; you  now  muft 
u conquer,  or  be  put  to  the  fword  ; after  your  late  difgrace  there 
“ is  no  alternative.”  A general  fhout  'refounded  through  the 
field  ; and  in  that  moment  the  third  legion,  according  to  the 
cuftom  obferved  in  Syria,  paid  their  adoration  to  the  rifing 
fun  (b). 


XXV.  This  eaftern  form  of  worfliip,  either  by  chance,  or 
by  the  contrivance  of  Antonius,  gave  rife  to  a fudden  report  that 
Mucianus  was  arrived,  and  that  the  two  confederate  armies  ex- 
changed mutual  lalutations.  Animated  by  this  incident,  Vefi* 
pafian’s  foldiers,  as  if  actually  reinforced,  charged  with  redou- 
bled fury.  The  Vitellian  ranks  began  to  give  way.  Left  to  their 
own  impulfe,  without  a chief  to  conduct  the  battle,  they  ex- 
tended 
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tended  or  condenfed  their  lines  as  fear  or  courage  prompted. 
Antonius  faw  their  confufion.  He  ordered  his  men  to  advance 
in  a clofe  compadted  body.  The  loofe  and  fcattered  numbers 
of  the  enemy  gave  way  at  once.  The  carriages  and  engines, 
that  lay  at  random  in  various  parts  of  the  field,  made  it  im- 
poffible  to  reftore  the  order  of  the  battle.  The  vidtors,  eager 
to  purfue  their  advantage,  puflied  forward  to  the  caufey,  and, 
having  gained  a fure  footing,  made  a dreadful  carnage. 

An  incident,  that  happened  in  the  heat  of  the  adtion,  gave 
a fliock  to  humanity.  A father  was  killed  by  his  own  fon. 
The  fadt  and  the  names  of  the  men  are  recorded  by  Vipftanius 
Meflala : upon  his  authority  I fhall  fiate  the  particulars.  Ju- 
lius Manfuetus,  a native  of  Spain,  enrolled  himfelf  in  the  legion 
already  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Rapax.  He  left  behind 
him  a fon  then  of  tender  years.  The  youth,  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, enlifted  in  the  feventh  legion  raifed  by  Galba.  In  the 
hurry  and  tumult  of  the  fight,  he  met  his  father,  and  with  a 
mortal  wound  ftretched  him  on  the  ground.  He  ftooped  to 
examine  and  rifle  the  body.  The  unhappy  father  raifed  his 
eyes,  and  knew  his  fon.  The  fon,  in  return,  acknowledged  his 
dying  parent ; he  burfl:  into  tears  ; he  clafped  his  father  in  his 
arms;  and,  in  the  anguifh  of  his  heart,  with  earned:  fupplications 
intreated  him  not  to  impute  to  his  unhappy  fon  the  deteftable 
crime  of  parricide.  “ The  deed,”  he  faid,  “ is  horrible,  but  it 
“ is  not  mine  ; it  is  the  guilt  of  civil  war.  In  the  general  mad- 
“ nefs  of  the  ftate,  the  adt  of  one  poor  wretched  foldier  is  a 
“ finall  portion  of  the  public  mifery.”  He  then  opened  a grave, 
embraced  the  body,  and,  with  filial  affedtion  railing  it  in  his 
arms,  difcharged  the  laft  melancholy  duty  to  his  murdered 
father. 
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This  pathetic  fcene  did  not  efcape  obfervation,  A few  drew 
near,  others  were  attracted,  and  in  a fliort  time  the  fatal  deed 
was  known  throughout  the  army.  The  foldiers  heaved  a light, 
and  with  curfes  execrated  the  frantic  rage  of  civil  difcord.  And 
yet,  with  thofe  fentiments,  they  went  the  next  moment  to  plunder 
their  llaughtered  friends,  their  relations,  and  brothers.  They 
called  it  a crime,  and  yet  repeated  what  their  hearts  condemned. 


XXYI.  The  conquerors  puttied  on  to  Cremona,  and  no 
foonej:  drew  near  the  place,  than  they  law  a new  difficulty  Hill 
to  be  furmounted.  In  the  war  with  Otho,  the  German  legions 
had  formed  a camp  round  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  fortified 
it  with  lines  of  circumvallation.  New  works  were  added  after- 
wards. The  vidlors  Hood  aftonilhed  at  the  fight,  and  even  the 
generals  were  at  a Hand,  undecided  what  plan  to  purfue.  With 
troops  harafled  and  worn  out  by  continued  exertions  through 
the  night  and  day,  an  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  ftorm  was 
not  advifable,  and,  without  fuccours  at  hand,  might  be  dan- 
gerous ; and  yet  the  march  to  Bedriacum  would  be  a laborious 
undertaking,  and  to  retreat  were  to  give  up  the  fruit  of  a 
victory  dearly  earned.  In  their  prefent  fituation,  it  would  be 
neceffiiry  to  throw  up  entrenchments;  and  that  work,  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  on  the  watch  to  ially  out,  might  put  every  thing 
to  the  hazard.  A difficulty  Hill  greater  than  all  arofe  from  the 
temper  of  the  men,  who  fhewed  themfelves,  at  all  times,  infen- 
fible  of  danger,  and  impatient  of  delay.  A ftate  of  fecurity  was 
a ftate  of  liftlefs  indolence,  and  daring  enterprife  was  the  proper 
occupation  of  a foldier.  Wounds,  and  blood,  and  daughter, 
were  nothing  to  men  who  thought  that  plunder  can  never  be  too 
dearly  bought. 

XXVII.  Antonius  judged  it  bell  to  yield  to  the  difpo- 
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fition  of  his  men.  He  inverted  the  works,  determined  to  rifk  B IC 

a general  aflault.  The  attack  began  at  a diftance,  with  a volley  v , » 

of  ftones  and  darts.  The  advantage  was  on  the  fide  of  the  be-  822. 

fieged.  They  portefled  the  heights,  and  with  furer  aim  annoyed  69. 

the  enemy  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts.  Antonius  faw  the  ne~ 
certify  of  dividing  his  operations : to  fome  of  the  legions  he 
artigned  diftindt  parts  of  the  works,  and  ordered  others  to  ad- 
vance againft  the  gates.  By  this  mode  of  attack  in  different 
quarters,  he  knew  that  valour  as  well  as  cowardice  would  be 
confpicuous,  and  a fpirit  of  emulation  would  animate  the  whole 
army.  The  third  and  feventh  legions  took  their  ftation  oppo- 
fite  to  the  road  that  leads  to  Bedriacum  ; the  feventh  and  eighth 
Claudian  legions  carried  on  the  fiege  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
town  ; and  the  thirteenth  inverted  the  gate  that  looked  towards 
Brixia  ( a ).  In  this  pofition  the  troops  refted  on  their  arms, 
till  they  were  fupplied  from  the  neighbouring  villages  with  pick- 
axes,  fpades,  and  hooks,  and  fealing  ladders.  Being,  at  length, 
provided  with  proper  weapons,  they  formed  a military  fheli 
with  their  lhields,  and,  under  that  cover,  advanced  to  the  ram- 
parts. The  Roman  art  of  war  was  feen  on  both  Tides.  The 
Vitellians  rolled  down  maffy  ftones,  and,  wherever  they  faw 
an  opening,  inferting  their  long  poles  and  fpears,  rent  afunder 
the  whole  frame  and  texture  of  the  fhields,  while  the  aftailants, 
deprived  of  fhelter,  fuffered  a terrible  daughter. 

XXVIII.  The  affault  was  no  longer  pufhed  on  with  vigour. 

The  generals  faw  that  their  exhortations  had  no  effect,  and  that 
mere  praife  was  a barren  recompenfe.  To  infpire  the  men  with 
courage,  they  pointed  to  Cremona  as  the  reward  of  victory. 

Whether  this  expedient  was,  as  Meflala  informs  us,  fuggefted 
by  Honnus,  or,  on  the  authority  of  Caius  Plinius  (a)^  muft  be 
laid  to  the  account  of  Antonius,  we  have  now  no  means  of 

knowing* 
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knowing.  Whoever  was  the  author  of  a deed  fo  cruel  and  flagitious, 
neither  of  thofe  two  officers  can  be  laid  to  have  degenerated  from 
his  former  principles.  The  place  being  thus  devoted  to  plunder, 
nothing  could  reftrain  the  ardour  of  the  foldiers.  Braving  wounds, 
and  danger,  and  death  itfelf,  they  began  to  lap  the  foundation  of 
the  walls ; they  battered  the  gates ; they  braced  their  fhields 
over  their  heads;  and,  mounting  on  the  fhoulders  of  their  com- 
rades, they  grappled  with  the  belieged,  and  dragged  them  head- 
long from  the  ramparts.  A dreadful  havoc  followed.  The  un- 
hurt, the  wounded,  the  maimed,  and  the  dying,  fell  in  one  pro- 
mifcuous  heap;  and  death,  in  all  its  forms,  prefented  a fpe&acle 
of  horror. 

XXIX.  The  mod  vigorous  aflault  was  made  by  the  third 
and  the  feventh  legions.  To  fupport  them,  Antonius  in  perfon 
led  on  a felefl  body  of  auxiliaries.  The  Vitellians  were  no 
longer  able  to  fuftain  the  fliock.  They  faw  their  darts  fall  on 
the  military  fhell  (a),  and  glide  oft'  without  eftedl.  Enraged 
at  their  difappointment,  in  a fit  of  defpair  they  rolled  down  their 
battering  engine  on  the  heads  of  the  beliegers.  Numbers  were 
crufhed  by  the  fall  of  fuch  a ponderous  mafs.  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  machine  drew  after  it  the  parapet  and  part 
of  the  rampart.  An  adjoining  tower,  which  had  been  incef- 
fantly  battered,  fell  at  the  fame  time,  and  left  a breach  for  the 
troops  to  enter.  The  feventh  legion,  in  the  form  of  a wedge, 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way,  while  the  third  hewred  down  the 
gate.  The  firft  man  that  entered,  according  to  all  hiftorians, 
was  Caius  Volufius,  a common  foldier  of  the  third  legion.  He 
gained  the  fummit  of  the  rampart,  and,  bearing  down  all  re- 
finance, with  his  voice,  with  his  fvvord  made  himfelf  confpi- 
cuous  to  his  comrades,  crying  aloud,  “ The  camp  is  taken.”  The 
reft  of  the  legion  followed  him  with  refiftlefs  fury.  The  Vitel- 
2 lians, 
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lians,  in  defpair,  threw  themfelves  headlong  from  the  works.  B 0 0 K 

The  conquerors  purfued  their  advantage  with  dreadful  (laughter*  v v > 

The  whole  fpace  between  the  camp  and  the  walls  of  Cremona  822. 
was  one  continued  fcene  of  blood  (b).  69. 

XXX.  The  town  itfelf  prefented  new  difficulties,  high  walls, 
and  towers  of  ftone,  the  gates  fecured  by  iron  bars,  and  the 
works  well  manned  with  troops,  that  (hewed  themfelves  on  the 
ramparts,  in  force,  and  brandifhing  their  arms.  The  inhabitants, 
a large  and  numerous  body,  were  all  devoted  to  Vitellius,  and 
the  annual  fair,  which  was  then  held,  had  drawn  together  a 
prodigious  conflux  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  This  appeared  to  the 
garrifon  in  the  nature  of  a reinforcement ; but  it  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  an  acceffion  of  wealth  that  inflamed  the  ardour  of  the  be- 
fiegers.  Antonius  ordered  his  men  to  advance  with  miffive 
combuftibles,  and  fet  fire  to  the  pleafant  villas  that  lay  round  the 
city,  in  hopes  that  the  inhabitants,  feeing  their  manfions  de- 
ftroyed,  would  more  readily  fubmit  to  a capitulation.  In  the 
houfes  that  flood  near  the  walls,  of  a height  to  overlook  the 
works,  he  placed  the  braveft  of  his  troops;  and,  from  thofe  fta- 
tions,  large  rafts  of  timber,  ftones,  and  firebrands  were  thrown 
in  upon  the  garrifon.  The  Vitellians  were  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  their  port. 

• XXXI.  The  legions  under  Antonius  were  now  preparing 
for  a general  aflault.  They  formed  their  military  (hell,  and 
advanced  to  the  works,  while  the  reft  of  the  army  poured  in  a 
volley  of  ftones  and  darts.  The  befieged  began  to  defpair  ; their 
fpirit  died  away  by  degrees,  and  the  men  high  in  rank  were 
willing  to  make  terms  for  themfelves.  If  Cremona  was  taken 
by  ftorm,  they  expected  no  quarter.  The  conquerors,  in  that 
cafe,  difdaining  vulgar  lives,  would  fall  on  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions, 
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BOOK  turions,  from  whom  the  largeft  booty  was  to  be  expected.  The 

v, j common  men,  as  ufual,  carelefs  about  future  events,  and  fafe  in 

‘ '822.  ‘ indigence  and  obfcurity,  were  ftill  for  making  head  againft  the 
69.  ’ enemy.  They  roamed  about  the  ftreets  in  fullen  obftinacy,  or 
loitered  in  private  houfes,  neither  making  war,  nor  thinking  of 
peace.  The  principal  officers  took  down  the  name  and  images 
of  Vitellius.  Gaecina  was  ftill  in  confinement.  They  releafed 
him  from  his  fetters,  and  delired  his  good  offices  with  the  con- 
queror. He  heard  their  petition  with  difdain,  fwelling  with 
pride  and  infolence  in  proportion  to  the  meannefs  with  which 
they  implored  his  aid.  The  laft  ftage  of  human  mifery ! when 
fo  many  brave  and  gallant  men  were  obliged  to  fue  to  a traitor 
for  protection.  As  a fignal  of  fubmiffion,  they  hung  out  from 
the  walls  the  facerdotal  fcarfs  (a ) and  facred  veftments.  Anto- 
nius  ordered  a ceffiition  of  hoftilities.  The  garrifon  marched 
out  with  the  eagles  and  ftandards.  The  proceffion  was  llow  and 
melancholy ; the  foluiers  without  their  arms,  dejeCtion  in  their 
countenance,  and  their  eyes  rivetted  to  the  ground.  The  con- 
querors gathered  round  them,  with  taunts  and  ribaldry  infulting 
their  misfortunes,  and  eyen  threatening  violence  to  their  perfons. 
But  the  humility  of  the  vanquished,  and  the  paffive  temper  with 
which  they  bore  every  indignity,  without  a trace  remaining  of 
their  former  ferocity,  awakened  compaffion  in  every  breaft.  It 
was  now  remembered,  that  thefe  very  men  conquered  at  Bedri- 
acum,  and  ufed  their  victory  with  moderation.  At  length  Cte- 
cina  came  forth  in  his  ornamental  robes,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a 
confular  magiftrate,  the  liCtors  preceding  him,  and  opening  way 
for  him  through  the  crowd.  The  indignation  due  to  a traitor 
broke  forth  at  once.  The  foldiers  treated  him  with  every  mark  of 
contempt  ; they  reproached  him  for  his  pride,  his  cruelty,  and 
even  for  his  treachery : fo  true  it  is,  that  villanv  is  lure  to  be 
■detefted  by  the  very  people  who  have  profited  by  it.  Antonius 
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{hatched  him  from  the  fury  of  the  men,  and  foon  after  fent  him,  ^ K 

properly  efcorted,  to  Vefpafian.  <■ v * 

822. 

A.  D. 

XXXII.  The  common  people  of  Cremona,  in  the  midft  of  fo  63. 
many  foldiers  fiufhed  with  the  pride  of  victory,  were  in  danger  of 
being  all  put  to  the  fword,  if  the  general  officers  had  not  interfered 
to  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood.  Antonius  called  an  aflembly  of 
the  army.  He  fpoke  of  the  conquerors  in  magnificent  terms,, and 
of  the  vanquifhed  with  humanity.  He  mentioned  Cremona 
with  referve  and  cold  indifference.  But  the  men  were  bent  on 
the  ruin  of  the  colony.  To  their  love  of  plunder  they  added  an 
implacable  averfion  to  the  people,  and  various  motives  confpired  to 
work  the  deftruftion  of  the  place.  In  the  war  againft  Otho  the 
inhabitants  were  deemed  the  fecret  abettors  of  Vitellius  ; and  af- 
terwards, when  the  thirteenth  legion  was  left  among  them  to  build 
an  amphitheatre,  the  populace,  in  their  ufual  ftrain  of  vulgar 
humour,  made  the  foldiers  an  objeft  of  derifion.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  fpeflacle  of  gladiators  exhibited  by  Cascina  was  turned 
into  a crime  againft  the  people.  Their  city  was  now,  for  the 
fecond  time,  the  feat  of  war;  and,  in  the  heat  of  the  laft  en- 
gagement, the  Vitellians  were  thence  fupplied  with  refrefhments, 
and  fome  of  their  women,  -who  had  been  led  into  the  field  of 
battle  by  their  zeal  for  the  caufe,  -were  flain  among  the  ranks. 

But  above  all,  the  well-known  opulence  of  the  colony,  increafed, 
in  that  juncture,  by  the  vaft  concourfe  attracted  to  the  fair  wfith 
their  goods  and  merchandife,  was  a decilive  argument  for  the 
demolition  of  the  place.  Antonius  by  his  fame  and  brilliant 
fuccefs  eclipfed  all  the  other  commanders.  The  attention  of  the 
men  was  fixed  on  him  alone.  Determined,  however,  to  be 
neutral  on  the  occafion,  he  retired  to  a bath  to  refrefh  himfelf 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  day.  Finding  the  water  not  fufficiently 
warm,  he  faid  in  a carelefs  manner,  “ It  will  be  hot  enough  in  a 
Vol.  III.  , Hh  “ little 
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III. 

A.  17.  C. 

822. 

A.  D. 

63.. 


cc  little  time.”  That  trifling  expreflion,  dropt  by  accident  aittongft 
his  flaves,  was  afterwards  caught  up,  and  propagated  to  his  pre- 
judice, as  if  it  were  the  intended  fignal  for  fetting  fire  to  Cremona. 
At  that  moment  the  city  was  in  a blaze. 


XXXIII.  Forty  thoufand  men  had  entered  fword  in  hand. 
The  number  of  flaves  and  mean  attendants  of  the  camp  was  ftill 
greater,  all  bent  on  mifchief,  and  more  inclined  to  adts  of  bar- 
barity than  even  the  fbldiers.  Neither  fex,  nor  age,  nor  dignity 
of  rank  was  fpared.  A fcene  of  blood  was  laid,  and,  amidR  the 
horrors  of  a general  maflacre,  lufi  and  violation  triumphed.  Old 
men  and  ancient  matrons,  who  had  no  wealth  to  fatisfy  avarice, 
were  dragged  forth  with  fcorn,  and  butchered  with  derifion. 
The  young  and  comely  of  either  fex  were  fure  to  fuffer  the  brutal 
pafllons  of  abandoned  men,  or  to  be  torn  piecemeal  in  the  ftruggle 
for  the  pofleflion  of  their  perfons.  In  thofe  conflicts  the  con- 
tending rivals,  in  the  rage  of  difappointed  lull,  turned  their  fwords 
againft  each  other.  The  men,  who  were  feen  carrying  off*  the 
wealth  of  houfes,  or  mafly  gold  from  the  temples,  were  attacked 
and  butchered  by  others  as  rapacious  as  themfelves.  Not  content 
with  the  treafures  that  lay  open  to  their  view,  they  put  feveral 
to  the  rack,  in  order  to  extort  a confeflion  of  concealed  riches. 
The  ground  was  dug  up  to  gratify  the  rage  of  avarice.  Numbers 
carried  flaming  torches,  and,  as  foon  as  they  had  brought  forth 
their  booty,  made  it  their  fport  to  fet  the  houfes  and  temples  on 
fire.  In  fo  vaft  a multitude,  as  difl'onant  in  their  language  as 
their  manners,  compofed  of  Roman  citizens,  allies,  and  foreign 
■auxiliaries,  all  the  fell  pafllons  of  mankind  were  crowded  together. 
Each  foldier  had  his  peculiar  notions  of  right  and  wrong  ; and 
what  one  fcrupled,  another  dared  to  execute.  Nothing  was 
unlawful,  nothing  facred.  Four  days  were  fpcnt  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  this  unfortunate  city.  Tilings  profane  and  holy  perithed 
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In  the  flames.  The  temple  of  Mephitis  (a),  which  flood  on  the  B IC 

outfide  of  the  walls,  was  the  only  Arudture  left  entire.  It  was  v -* 

A.  U.  C. 

favea  by  its  fituation,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  goddefs  to  whom  it  822. 
was  dedicated.  69* 

XXXIV.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Cremona,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-fix  years  from  its  foundation.  The  flrft  ftone  was 
laid  during  the  confullhip  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  and  Publius 
Cornelius,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  threatened  an  irruption 
into  Italy.  The  defign  was  to  have  a frontier  town,  to  bridle 
the  Gauls  inhabiting  beyond  the  Po,  or  any  power  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Alps.  The  colony,  from  that  time,  grew  into  cele- 
brity ; their  numbers  multiplied,  and  their  wealth  increafed  ; the 
country  round  was  interfered  with  rivers;  the  foil  was  fertile, 
and  by  intermarriages  (a)  the  inhabitants  formed  alliances  with 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Italy.  The  city  continued  to  flourifh 
in  the  worft  of  times,  fafe  from  foreign  enemies,  till  ruined  at 
laft  by  the  rage  of  civil  war.  Antonius  felt  that  the  whole  dif- 
grace  of  this  horrible  tranfa&ion  prefled  hard  upon  himfelf.  To 
foften  refentment,  he  iflued  an  edidt,  forbidding  all  manner  of 
perfons  to  detain  the  citizens  of  Cremona  as  prifoners  of  war. 

At  the  fame  time,  all  Italy  entered  into  a refolution  not  to  pur- 
chafe  the  captives  taken  on  that  melancholy  occafion.  The 
foldiers,  finding  that  their  prey  was  rendered  ufelefs,  began  to 
murder  the  wretches  whom  they  could  not  fell.  This  barba-- 
rity,  however,  was  checked  as  foon  as  known.  The  prifoners 
were  ranfomed  by  their  friends  and  relations.  The  furvivors 
in  a fliort  time  returned  to  Cremona.  The  temples  and  public 
places  were  rebuilt,  at  the  recommendation  of  Vefpafian,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  colony. 

XXXV.  A city  buried  in  its  own  ruins,  the  country  round 
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polluted  with  gore,  and  the  air  infe&ed  by  the  exhalation  of 
putrid  bodies,  afforded  no  place  where  the  army  could  remain. 
They  encamped  at  the  diftance  of  three  miles.  The  Vitellian 
foldiers,  who  in  their  panic  had  fled  different  ways,  were  brought 
back,  as  fall  as  they  were  found,  and  once  more  enrolled  in  their 
proper  companies ; and,  left  the  legions  to  which  they  belonged 
iliould  meditate  hoftile  defigns,  they  were  lent  into  Illyricum, 
and  there  Rationed,  at  a diftance  from  the  feat  of  war.  To  fpread 
the  fame  of  Vefpafian’s  arms,  meffengers  were  difpatched  into 
Britain  and  both  the  Spains.  Julius  Calenus,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, was  fent  into  Gaul,  and  Alpinus  Montanus,  the  praffe£t 
of  a cohort,  into  Germany.  The  former  was  by  birth  an 
iEduan,  and  the  latter  a native  of  Treves  ; both  warmly  attached 
to  Vitellius,  and,  for  that  reafon,  chofen,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
to  bear  the  news  of  his  defeat.  Care  was  alfo  taken  to  fecure 
by  a chain  of  pofts  the  pafles  over  the  Alps,  to  prevent  an  irrup- 
tion from  Germany,  fuppofed,  at  that  time,  to  be  in  arms  in 
favour  of  the  vanquifhed  party. 

XXXVI.  Vitellius,  in  a few  days  after  Cascina  fet  out 
from  Rome,  prevailed  on  Fabius  Valens  to  take  upon  him  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  From  that  moment  he  gave  himfelf  up 
to  his  ufual  gratifications,  in  wine  and  gluttony  lofing  all  fenfe 
of  danger.  He  made  no  preparation  for  the  field,  and  fhewed  no 
attention  to  the  foldiers.  He  neither  reviewed,  nor  exercifed, 
nor  harangued  them ; never  once  appeared  before  the  people. 
Hid  in  the  recefs  of  his  gardens,  he  indulged  his  appetite,  for- 
getting the  paft,  the  prefent,  and  all  folicitude  about  future 
events;  like  thofe  naufeous  animals  that  know  no  care,  and,  while 
they  are  fupplied  with  food,  remain  in  one  fpot,  torpid  and  in- 
fenfible.  In  this,  ftate  of  ftupidity  he  palled  his  time  in  the 
grove  of  Aricinum  (a)y  when  the  treachery  of  Lucilius  Baffus, 
i and 
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and  the  revolt  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  roufed  him  from  his  le-  B p.p  K 

thargy.  In  a fhort  time  after  arrived  other  difpatches,  by  which  ' v-— - J 

he  learned,  with  mixed  emotions  of  grief  and  joy,  the  perfidy  82;. 

of  CeTcina,  and  his  imprifonment  by  the  foldiers.  In  a mind  69 

like  his,  incapable  of  reflection,  joy  prevailed  over  every  other 
paflion,  and  abforbed  all  ideas  of  danger.  He  returned  to  Rome 
in  the  higheft  exultation;  and  having  extolled,  before  an  aflembly 
of  the  people,  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  the  army,  he  ordered  Publius 
Sabinus,  the  praefeCt  of  the  prastorian  guards,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Csecina,  to  be  taken  into  cuftody.  Alphenus  Varus 
fucceeded  to  the  command. 

XXXVII.  Vitelli u s went  next  to  the  fenate,  and,  in  a 
fpeech  of  prepared  eloquence,  talked  highly  of  the  pofture  of 
affairs.  The  fathers  anfwered  him  in  a drain  of  flattery.  The 
cafe  of  Csecina  was  brought  into  debate  by  Lucius  Vitellius. 

He  moved  that  immediate  judgment  fhould  be  pronounced  againd 
him.  The  red  of  the  fenate  concurred;  and,  with  well  aCted 
indignation,  launched  out  againd  the  complicated  perfidy  of  a 
man,  who  in  the  character  of  conful  abandoned  the  common- 
wealth, as  a general  officer  betrayed  his  prince,  and,  as  a friend 
loaded  with  honours,  gave  an  example  of  bafe  ingratitude.  In 
this  fpecious  manner  they  affeCted  to  lament  the  lot  of  Vitellius, 
but,  in  faCt,  felt  only  for  themfelves  and  the  commonwealth. 

Through  the  whole  debate,  not  a word  was  uttered  againd  the 
leaders  of  Vefpafian’s  party;  the  revolt  of  the  feveral  armies 
was  called,  in  qualifying  terms,  an  error  in  judgment;  and,  with 
dudied  circuity,  the  name  of  Vefpalian  was  wholly  avoided. 

They  alluded  to  him,  they  hefitated,  and  yet  pafled  him  by  in 
filence.  To  complete  the  confulfhip  of  Csecina  one  day  re- 
mained. To  fill  that  little  interval,  a man  was  found  willing  to 
be  inveded  with  the  fhort-lived  pageantry;  and,  accordingly,  on 

the 
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the  clay  preceding  the  calends  of  November,  Rofius  Regulus 
entered  on  the  office,  and  on  the  fame  day  finiffied  his  career. 
The  public  faw  with  derifion  a farce  of  flate  altogether  ridi- 
culous, as  well  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  who  granted  the  mock 
dignity,  as  on  that  of  the  fycophant,  who  had  the  pitiful  ambi- 
tion to  accept  it.  It  was  obferved  by  men  verfed  in  the  hiftory 
of  their  country,  that  no  inftance  had  ever  occurred  of  a new 
conful,  before  the  office  was  declared  vacant  in  due  courfe  of  law. 
Caninius  Rebilus  (a),  it  is  true,  had  been  the  conful  of  a day ; 
but  that  was  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  when  that  emperor,  in 
hafte  to  reward  his  friends  for  their  fervices  in  the  civil  wars, 
thought  fit,  by  an  aft  of  power,  to  fhorten  the  duration  of  the 
confulffiip. 

XXXVIII.  The  death  of  Junius  Blsefus  became  at  this  time 
publicly  known,  and  engroffed  the  converfation  of  all  ranks  of 
men.  The  particulars  of  this  tragic  event,  as  far  as  they  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  are  as  follows.  It  happened  that  Vi- 
tellius,  confined  by  illnefs  in  the  gardens  of  Servilius,  faw,  in  the 
night  time,  a tower  in  the  neighbourhood  gaily  illuminated. 
He  defired  to  know  the  reafon  of  that  fplcndid  appearance,  and 
was  told,  that  Gsecina  Tufcus  gave  a grand  entertainment  to  a 
party  of  his  friends,  amongft  whom  Junius  Blaefus  was  the  moft 
diftinguifhed.  The  fumptuous  preparations,  and  the  mirth  of 
the  company,  were  deferibed  with  every  circumftance  of  exag- 
geration. The  creatures  of  the  court  did  not  fail  to  impute  it- 
as  a, crime  to  Tufcus  and  his  guefls,  that  they  chofe  their  time 
for  revelling,  in  an  unfeafonable  juncture,  when  the  prince  was 
indifpofed.  Their  malice  chiefly  glanced  at  Bltefus.  The  men, 
who  made  it  their  bulinefs  to  pry  into  the  fecret  thoughts  of  the 
emperor,  foon  perceived  that  they  had  infufed  their  venom  with 
fuccefs,  and  that  the  ruin  of  Blsefus  might  be  eafily  accompliffied. 

To 
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To  make  fure  of  their  blow,  they  applied  to  Lucius  Vitellius,  E ^ ° K 

who  readily  undertook  to  manage  the  accufation.  Being  him-  v v * 

felf  ftained  with  every  vice,  and  for  his  life  and  morals  univer-  822. 

fally  decried,  he  faw  with  envy  the  fair  reputation  and  the  69. 

popular  efteem  that  attended  Bliefus.  With  this  jealoufy  rank- 
ling in  his  heart,  he  clafped  the  emperor’s  infant  fon  in  his  arms, 
and,  entering  the  prince’s  chamber,  went  down  on  his  knees. 

Vitellius  afked  him,  Why  that  fudden  alarm  ? “ It  is  not  for 
“ myfelf,”  replied  the  brother,  “ that  I am  thus  diftreffed  : it  is 
“ for  you  I fhed  thefe  tears ; for  you  and  your  cliildren  I come 
“ to  offer  up  my  prayers  and  fupplications.  From  Vefpafian 
“ we  have  nothing  to  fear : the  German  legions  are  in  arms  to 
“ hinder  his  approach  ; the  provinces  declare  againft  him,  and 
vaft  trails  of  fea  and  land  detain  him  at  a diflance  from  the 
“ feat  of  war.  The  enemy  to  be  dreaded  is  near  at  hand  ; he 
“ is  in  the  city  of  Rome  ; he  is  even  now  lurking  in  your  bo- 
fom.  Proud  of  his  defcent  from  Mark  Anthony  and  the  Ju- 
“ nian  family,  he  affeits  to  be  connected  with  the  imperial  line, 
tc  and,  by  careffes  and  a flyle  of  magnificence,  endeavours  to 
£c  conciliate  to  himfelf  the  affections  of  the  foldiers.  Upon  this 
“ man  all  eyes  are  fixed.  Vitellius,  in  the  mean  time,  paffes 
“ away  his  hours  in  unfufpeiling  fecurity,  neglecting  at  once 
“ his  enemies  and  his  friends ; he  cherifh'es  in  his  bofom  a 
“ treacherous  rival,  who  from  the  banqueting  table,  and  his  fcene 
“ of  midnight  revelry,  beheld  with  joy  the  languid  condition  of 
u his  fovereign.  But  for  joy  and  riot  let  him  be  repaid  with 
“ vengeance,  and  a night  of  mourning ; let  him  know  that  Vi- 
11  tellius  lives  ; that  he  is  matter  of  the  Roman  world,  and, 

“ whenever  the  lot  of  humanity  fhall  call  him  hence,  that  he 
u has  a fon  to  follow  in  the  order  of  fucceflion.” 

XXXIX.  Vitellius  balanced,  for  fome  time,  between  the 

horror 
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B op  K ] terror  ot  die  deed  propofed  and  his  apprehenfions  for  himfelf.. 

deferring  die  fate  ot  Blasfus,  he  might  aceelerate  his  own 
S12.  ruin,  and  to  give  public  orders  for  his  execution  were  a dan- 

('9-  gerous  expedient.  A meafure  fo  bold  and  open  would  excite 

the  indignation  of  the  people.  To  difpatch  him  by  poifon 
feemed  to  be  the  faieft  method.  That  he  was  guilty  of  that  exe- 
crable villany,  the  vifit  which  he  paid  to  Blasfus  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt.  He  was  feen  tranfported  with  favage  joy,  and  was 
heard  to  fay,  “ I have  feafled  m.y  eyes  with  the  pangs  of  an  ex- 
“ piring  enemy.”  Thofe  were  his  words.  The  character  of 
BlaTus  was  without  a blemifli.  To  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  manners,  he  united  the  ftridteft  honour,  and 
unfhaken  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  While  Vitellius  was  ftill 
flourilhing  in  profperity,  Cascina,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  party, 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  a league  with  themfelves  ; but 
he  was  proof  againfl  all  temptation  ; firm,  upright,  void  of  am- 
bition. He  fought  no  fudden  honours,  and  to  a mind  like  his 
the  imperial  dignity  had  no  allurement.  And  yet  his  modefty 
threw  fuch  a luftre  round  his  virtues,  that  he  narrowly  efcaped 
being  deemed  worthy  of  the  fucceflion. 

XL.  During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  Fabius  Valens,  with  a num- 
ber of  concubines  and  eunuchs  in  his  train,  proceeded  by  flow 
and  tedious  marches,  unlike  a general  going  to  a great  and  im- 
portant war.  On  the  road  he  received  intelligence  of  the  trea- 
chery of  Lucilius  BafTus,  and  the  defe&ion  of  the  fleet  at  Ra- 
venna. Had  he  then  pufhed  on  with  vigour,  he  might  have 
joined  Caicina,  who  was  ftill  wavering  and  undecided  ; at  the 
word;,  he  might  have  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  legions  be- 
fore they  came  to  a decifive  action.  His  friends  were  of  opi- 
nion, that,  with  a few  faithful  attendants,  avoiding  the  road  that 
led  to  Ravenna,  he  ought  to  proceed,  with  expedition,  through 

private 
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private  ways  to  Hoftilia  or  Cremona.  Others  prefled  him  to  c ^ p K 

bring  into  the  field  the  praetorian  bands  from  Rome,  and  force  v • 

his  way  to  the  Vitellian  army.  But  the  time  was  loft  in  fruit- 
lefs  deliberation.  The  pofture  of  affairs  called  for  vigour,  and  69- 
Valens  remained  irrefolute  and  inadtive.  In  the  end,  rejecting 
all  advice,  he  chofe  a middle  courfe,  in  prefting  exigencies  always 
the  moft  pernicious.  He  neither  adted  with  the  courage  nor  the 
prudence  of  an  able  general. 

XLI.  He  fent  difpatches  to  Vitellius  for  a reinforcement,  and 
was  foon  after  joined  by  three  cohorts  and  a fquadron  of  horfe 
from  Britain  ; a number  too  great  to  fteal  a march,  and  too  weak 
to  open  a paflage  through  an  enemy’s  country.  Even  in  this 
arduous  juncture,  amidft  the  dangers  that  prefted  on  every  fide, 

Valens  was  not  to  be  weaned  from  his  favourite  vices.  Riot,  • 
luft,  and  adultery  marked  his  way.  He  had  power  and  money  j 
and,  even  in  ruin,  his  libidinous  paflions  did  not  defert  him. 

Ele  was  no  fooner  joined  by  the  foot  and  cavalry  fent  by  Vi- 
tellius, than  he  faw,  too  late,  the  folly  of  his  meafures.  With 
his  whole  force,  fuppofing  the  men  true  to  Vitellius,  he  could 
not  hope  to  penetrate  through  the  adverfe  army  ; much  lefs  could 
he  expedt  it,  when  their  fidelity  was  already  fufpedted.  Shame, 
and  refpedt  for  their  general,  ftill  left  lbme  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  the  men  ; but  thofe  were  feeble  reftraints,  when  the 
love  of  enterprife  was  the  ruling  paffion,  and  all  principle  was 
entinguifhed.  Valens  felt  the  difficulty  of  his  fituation.  Hav- 
ing ordered  the  cohorts  to  march  forward  to  Ariminum  (a),  and 
the  cavalry  to  follow  in  the  rear,  he  himfelf,  with  a few  adhe- 
rents whom  adverfity  had  not  yet  feduced,  diredted  his  courfe 
towards  Umbria  (b),  and  thence  to  Etruria,  where  he  firft  heard 
of  the  defeat  at  Cremona.  In  that  difaftrous  moment  he  con- 
ceived a bold  defign,  in  its  extent  vaft  and  magnificent,  and, 

Vo u HI.  I i had 
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B K ^ ^een  carriec^  ^nt0  execution,  big  with  fatal  crnfequences. 

v v > He  propofed  to  feize  the  fhips  on  the  coaft,  and  bear-  away  to 

Narbon  Gaul,  in  order  to  land  fomewhere  in  that  country,  and 
>69-  roufe  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  with  the  armies  ftationed  there,  and 
the  various  German  nations.  The  project  was  worthy  of  a 
great  officer,  and,  by  its  confequences,  muft  have  involved  the 
world  in  a new  war. 

XLII.  The  departure  of  Valens  threw  the  garrifon  of  Ari- 
minum  into  confternation.  Cornelius  Fufcus  advanced,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  to  lay  liege  to  the  place,  and,  having  ordered 
the  fleet  to  fail  round  the  coaft,  invefted  it  by  fea  and  land. 
His  forces  fpread  themfelves  over  the  plains  of  Umbria,  and 
ftretched  into  the  territory  of  Picenum  (a)  as  far  as  the  Adri- 
atic gulf.  Italy  was  now  divided  between  Vefpafian  and  Vi- 
tellius  by  the  Apennine  mountains.  Valens  embarked  at  the 
port  of  Pifa  (b),  but  being  becalmed,  or  meeting  with  contrary 
winds,  was  forced  to  land  at  Monaco  (c).  Marius  Maturus,  the 
governor  of  the  maritime  Alps,  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
a man  attached  to  Vitellius,  and,  though  the  country  round  ef- 
poufed  the  oppofite  intereft,  ftill  firm  in  his  duty.  This  officer 
received  Valens  with  open  arms;  but  the  delign  of  making  an 
attempt  on  the  coaft  of  Narbon  Gaul,  appeared  to  him  raffi  and 
impracticable.  By  his  advice  the  project  was  laid  afide.  The 
few  followers,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  Valens,  began  to 
think  of  fhifting  for  themfelves.  They  faw  the  adjacent  cities 
going  over  to  Valerius  Paulinus,  who  commanded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; an  officer  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  and,  long  before 
the  war  broke  out,  devoted  to  Vefpafian.  Under  his  influence 
the  people  declared  for  the  new  emperor. 

t 

XLIII.  Paulinus  was  mafter  of  Forojulium,  a place  of 
a import- 
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importance,  that  gave  him  the  command  of  thofe  Teas.  He  had  B O ° K 

there  ftationed  a garrifon,  confifting  of  men  difbanded  by  Vitel-  1 v -> 

lius,  and  therefore  willing  to  take  up  arms  againft  him.  Pau-  822. 
Irnus  was  a native  of  the  colony,  and  had,  by  confequence,  great  69. 
weight  with  his  countrymen.  He  had  alfo  been  a tribune  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  and  was  held  in  high  efteem.  by  the  lol— 
diers  of  that  defcription.  The  people  were  willing  to  fecond 
the  views  of  their  fellow  citizen,  and  the  hope  of  future  advan- 
tages from  his  elevation  was  a fpur  to  their  zeal.  In  this 
pofture  of  affairs,  wdiile  every  thing  was  fwelled  by  the  voice  of 
fame  to  greater  magnitude,  Valens  faw  the  fpirit  of  the  Vitellian 
party  depreffed  and  broken.  To  return  to  his  fliips  was  now 
his  only  refuge.  He  took  with  him  four  praetorians,  three  faith- 
ful friends,  and  as  many  centurions.  With  thofe  attendants  he 
once  more  embarked,  leaving  Maturus,  and  fuch  as  were  willing 
to  fubmit  to  Vefpafian,  to  purfue  their  own  inclination.  As  to  , 
himfelf,  the  open  fea  was  his  fafeft  place  : on  fhore  he  faw  no 
fecurity,  and  in  the  adjacent  cities  no  profpedt  of  relief.  With- 
out a refource  left,  and  rather  feeing  what  was  to  be  avoided 
than  what  he  ought  to  purfue,  he  put  to  fea,  and  was  thrown 
by  adverfe  winds  on  the  iflands  called  the  Staechades  (a ),  near 
Marfeilles.  Paulinus,  without  lofs  of  time,  lent  out  his  light- 
armed galleys,  and  Valens  was  taken  prifoner. 

XLIY.  The  Vitellian  general  being  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  the  whole  force  of  the  empire  was  transferred  to 
Vefpafian.  In  Spain,  the  firft  legion,  called  Adjutrix,  ftill 
refpefling  the  memory  of  Otho,  and  by  confequence  hoftile  to 
Vitellius,  gave  an  example  of  revolt  to  the  reft  of  the  army. 

, The  tenth  and  fixth  legions  followed.  The  provinces  of  Gaul 
acceded  without  hefitation.  In  Britain  the  fame  fpirit  prevailed. 

During  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Vefpafian  headed  the  fecond 

I i 2 legion  ; 
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£ Iv  legion;  and  the  men,  ftill  remembering  the  heroic  ardour  with 

v v > which  he  led  them  on  to  victory,  were  foon  decided  in  his 

a.  u.  c.  J 

Si2.  favour.  T hey  met,  however,  fome  oppolition  from  the  other 

legions,  in  which  a confiderable  number  of  centurions  and  fol- 
diers,  who  had  been  promoted  by  Vitellius,  were  unwilling  to 
defert  a prince,  to  whom  they  felt  themfelves  bound  by  ties  of 
gratitude.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  they  were  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge a new  mafter. 

XLV.  Encouraged  by  the  diflenfion  among  the  legions, 
and  all'o  by  the  civil  wavs  that  diftraCted  the  empire,  the  Britons 
renewed  their  ancient  animofity.  Venufius  headed  the  male- 
contents.  To  his  own  natural  ferocity  that  chieftain  added  a 
rooted  antipathy  to  the  Roman  name.  He  was,  befides,  the 
avowed  enemy  of  Cartifmandua  ( a J,  queen  of  the  Brigantes ; a 
■woman  of  high  defcent,  and  flourifhing  in  all  the  fplendour  of 
wealth  and  power.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  fhe  had  treache- 
roully  delivered  up  CaraCtacus,  to  fwell  the  pomp  of  that  em- 
peror’s triumph.  From  that  time  riches  flowed  in  upon  her ; 
but  riches  drew  after  them  their  ufual  appendages,  luxury  and 
diflipation.  She  banifhed  from  her  prefence  Venufius  her  huf- 
band,  and  raifed  Vellocatus,  his  armour-bearer,  to  her  throne 
and  bed.  By  that  criminal  a£t  fhe  loft  all  authority.  Convul- 
fions  ihook  her  kingdom.  The  dil'carded  hufband  had  the  peo- 
ple on  his  fide,  while  the  adulterer  had  nothing  to  protect  him 
but  the  libidinous  paflions  of  the  queen,  and  the  cruelty  of  her 
reign.  Venufius  was  in  a fhort  time  at  the  head  of  a powerful 
army.  The  fubjeCts  of  the  queen  flocked  to  his  ftandard,  and 
a body  of  auxiliaries  joined  him.  Cartifmandua  was  reduced  to 
the  laft  extremity.  She  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
who  fent  fome  cohorts  and  fquadrons  of  horfe  to  her  relief. 
Several  battles  enl'ued,  with  various  fuccefs.  The  queen,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  was  refcued  from  impending  danger,  though  Ihe  loft  her  B ^0  K 
kingdom.  Venulius  wrefted  the  fceptre  out  of  her  hands,  and  ' v * 

. ‘ A.  U.  C. 

the  Romans  were  involved  in  a war. 

A.  d. 

69. 

XLVI.  About  the  fame  time,  Germany  was  up  in  arms. 

The  feditious  fpirit  of  the  legions,  and  the  fluggifh  inactivity  of 
the  commanders,  encouraged  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the  Ro- 
man frontiers.  By  the  treachery  of  the  Rates  in  alliance,  and 
the  ftrength  of  the  enemy,  the  intereft  of  the  empire  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Of  this  war,  and  the  caufes  that  produced 
it,  with  the  various  events  that  followed,  I fhall  hereafter  (a ) give 
a regular  account : it  would  lead  at  prefent  to  a long  digreffion. 
Commotions,  about  the  fame  time,  broke  out  in  Dacia.  Fidelity 
never  was  the  character  of  that  nation ; and,  fince  the  legions  were 
withdrawn  from  Mxfia,  there  remained  no  force  to  hold  the 
people  in  fubjeCtion.  They  had  the  policy,  however,  to  watch 
in  filence  the  firfl  movements  of  civil  difcord  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Seeing,  at  length,  that  Italy  was  in  a blaze,  they  feized 
their  opportunity,  and  ftormed  the  winter  quarters  of  the  cohorts 
and  the  cavalry.  Having  made  themfelves  mailers  of  both 
banks  of  the  Danube,  they  were  preparing  to  raze  to  the  ground 
the  camp  of  the  legions,  when  Mucianus,  apprifed  of  the  victory 
at  Cremona,  fent  the  fixth  legion  to  check  the  incurfions  of  the 
enemy.  The  good  fortune  that  had  often  favoured  the  Roman 
arms,  brought  Mucianus  in  the  moment  of  diftrefs,  with  the  forces 
of  the  eaft,  to  quell  the  infurreCtion,  before  the  people  cf  that 
country,  backed  by  the  German  nations,  could  make  an  irrup- 
tion into  Italy.  In  that  juncture,  Fonteius  Agrippa  (b ) arrived 
from  Alia,  where  he  had  governed  for  a year  with  proconfular 
authority,  and  was  now  appointed  to  command  in  Maefia.  He 
undertook  the  charge,  at  the  head  of  an  army  compofed  of  Vitel- 
lian  foldiers,  whom  it  was  then  the  policy  to  diiperfe  through 

the, 
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B o o K the  provinces,  and  employ  their  arms  againft  the  foreign  enemies 

i v j of  the  empire. 

a.  tr.  c. 

822. 

A D.  # 

69.'  XLVII.  The  reft  of  the  provinces  were  by  no  means  free 
from  commotion.  A man  who  had  been  originally  a have,  and 
afterwards  commanded  a royal  fleet,  kindled  the  flame  of  war  in 
Pontus,  and  drew  together  a body  of  men  in  arms.  His  name 
was  Anicctus  (a),  the  freedman  and  favourite  minifter  of  Pole- 
mon,  high  in  power  while  that  monarchy  lafted,  but  now  en- 
raged to  fee  the  kingdom  turned  into  a Roman  province.  In 
the  name  of  Vitellius  he  roufed  the  nations  bordering  on  the 
Pontic  fea.  The  hope  of  plunder  attracted  to  his  ftandard  all 
the  freebooters  of  the  country.  Finding  himfelf  in  a fhort  time 
at  the  head  of  a force  not  to  be  defpifed,  he  attacked  and  carried 
by  aflault  the  city  of  Trapezund  (T’J,  founded  in  ancient  times 
by  a colony  from  Greece,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pontic  fea. 
An  entire  cohort,  formerly  a royal  garrifon,  was  put  to  the 
fword.  The  men  had  received  the  privilege  of  Roman  citi- 
zens (c),  and,  from  that  time,  ufed  the  arms  and  banners  of  Rome, 
ftill  retaining  their  native  indolence,  and  the  diifolute  manners  of 
the  Greeks.  This  adventurer,  after  his  firft  exploit,  fet  fire  to  Yefi- 
pafian’s  fleet,  and  put  out  to  fea  fafe  from  purfuit,  as  the  beft  of 
the  light  galleys,  by  order  of  Mucianus,  were  ftationed  at  Byzan- 
tium. Encouraged  by  his  example,  the  Barbarians  on  the  coaft 
began  a piratical  war.  They  roamed  about  in  boats  of  a par- 
ticular ftrudture,  the  fides,  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  growing 
narrow  by  degrees,  in  the  form  ot  a curve,  and  neither  bound 
with  hoops  of  iron  nor  of  brafs.  In  a tempeftuous  fea,  they  raife 
the  fides  with  additional  planks  in  proportion  to  the  lwell  of  the 
waves,  till  the  veflel  is  covered  over  with  an  arched  roof,  and 
thence  is  called  the  floating  Camera  (d).  At  either  end  they 
have  a ftiarp-pointed  prow  j their  oars  are  readily  drifted  to  work 

back- 
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backward  or  forward,  moving  with  facility  in  either  direction,  B 0 0 K 

and  thus  their  mariners  advance  or  retreat  with  eafe  and  fecu-  1 — > 

. a.  u.  c. 

rity.  822. 

J A.  D. 

69. 

XL VIII.  Vespasian  thought  it  of  moment  to  chafe  this 
band  of  pirates  from  the  feas,  and,  for  this  purpofe,  fent  a detach- 
ment of  the  legions  under  the  command  of  Virdius  Geminus, 
an  officer  of  known  experience.  He  came  up  with  the  Bar- 
barians, as  they  were  roaming  on  the  ffiore  in  quell  of  prey,  and 
forced  them  to  fly  with  precipitation  to  their  boats.  Having,  in 
a Ihort  time  after,  conllrudted  a number  of  galleys  fit  for  the 
fervice,  he  gave  chafe  to  Anicetus,  and  drove  him  up  the  mouth, 
of  the  river  Cohibus  (a)  ; a ftation  where  the  freebooter  thought 
himfelf  fafe  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  the  Sedochezan 
nation  (b).  By  money  and  various  prefents  he  had  purchafed 
the  friendlhip  of  that  prince,  and  for  a Ihort  time  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  his  alliance.  The  king  threatened  to  take  up  arms 
in  his  def.nce;  but  finding  that  he  was  to  choofe  between  bribery 
or  an  impending  war,  he  preferred  his  intereft,  and,  with  the 
ufual  treachery  of  Barbarians,  having  ftruck  a bargain  for  the 
life  of  his  friend,  furrendered  the  whole  party  to  the  Romans, 

In  this  manner  ended  the  fervile  war. 

1 \ 

The  iffue  of  this  piratical  war  gave  the  highell  fatisfaClion  to 
Vefpafian ; and,  to  fill  the  meafure  of  his  joy,  an  account  of  the 
victory  at  Cremona  reached  him  in  iEgypt.  Without  lofs  of 
time,  he  fet  out  for  Alexandria,  with  intent,  fince  Vitellius  could 
no  longer  keep  the  field,  to  reduce  the  people  of  Rome  by  fa- 
mine ; a project  eafily  accomplilhed,  as  that  city,  for  its  fubfill- 
ence,  always  depends  on  foreign  fupplies.  It  was  alfo  part  of  his 
plan  to  fecure  the  coaft  of  Africa  both  by  land  and  lea  little 
doubting,  when  all  refources  were  cut  off,  but  he  Ihould  iavolve 

the 
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L p iv  ^ie  ^rite^an  party  in  all  the  miferies  of  want,  and,  by  confe- 

^ ' quence,  in  diffenfions  among  themfelves. 

a.  xj.  c. 

8-2. 

A.  D. 

6e-  XLIX.  While  things  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  tended 

with  rapidity  to  a revolution,  and  the  imperial  dignity  was 
palling  into  the  hands  of  a new  fovereign,  Antonius,  fluffed 
with  his  fuccefs  at  Cremona,  no  longer  preferred  the  moderation 
that  marked  his  conduct  before  that  important  event.  The  war 
he  thought  fo  far  decided,  that  every  thing  would  be  fpeedily 
fettled  ; or,  perhaps,  the  funlhine  of  profperity  called  forth  the 
feeds  of  pride,  of  avarice,  and  the  other  vices  of  his  nature. 
He  confidered  Italy  as  a conquered  country  ; he  carelfed  the 
foldiers,  as  if  he  intended  to  fecure  them  to  himfelf ; by  his 
words  and  addons  he  feemed  refolved  to  eftablifh  his  own  power; 
he  encouraged  the  licentious  fpirit  of  the  army,  and  left  to  the 
legions  the  nomination  of  centurions  to  fill  the  vacant  polls  of 
fuch  as  were  llain  in  battle.  The  conlequence  was,  that  the 
moll;  bold  and  turbulent  were  chofen,  and  difcipline  went  to  ruin. 
The  officers  loll  all  authority,  and  the  foldiers  commanded.  The 
army  being  wholly  corrupted  by  thele  popular  but  leditious 
arts,  Antonius  thought  he  might  iafely  give  the  reins  to  his  ava- 
rice, and  began  by  public  rapine  to  enrich  himfelf.  The  ap- 
proach of  Mucianus  was  no  rellraint,  though  to  incur  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  that  commander,  was  more  dangerous  than  to  offend 
V efpafian  himfelf. 

L.  The  winter  being  now  at  hand,  and  the  country  laid  under 
water  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Po,  the  army  was  obliged  to 
march  lightly  equipped.  The  eagles  and  banners  of  the  victo- 
rious legions,  with  the  old,  the  wounded,  and  even  numbers  in 
full  vigour,  were  left  at  Verona.  The  cohorts  and  cavalry,  with 
a feleCt  detachment  from  the  legions,  were  thought  fufficient 

againll 
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againft  an  enemy  already  vanquifhed.  The  eleventh  legion,  at  B ^ p K 
fir  ft  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  war,  but  fince  the  turn  of  affairs  ' ^ J 

. . A.  U.  C. 

regretting  that  they  had  no  fhare  in  the  victory,  had  lately  joined  *22. 

the  army,  accompanied  by  fix  thouland  Dalmatians,  newly  levied. 

The  whole  body  was,  in  appearance,  led  by  Poppaeus  Silvanus, 
a man  of  confular  rank;  but,  in  fadt,  Annius  Baffus  governed 
their  motions  by  his  fkill  and  advice.  Silvanus  had  no  military 
talents : in  the  moment  that  called  for  enterprife,  he  was  more 
inclined  to  wafte  the  time  in  words,  than  to  adt  with  vigour. 

Baffus  aflifted  him  with  his  beft  counfels,  appearing  to  obey,  but 
in  truth  commanding.  To  this  body  of  forces  was  added  the 
flower  of  the  marines  from  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  who  had  de- 
fired  to  be  confidered  as  legionary  foldiers.  The  fleet,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  manned  by  the  Dalmatians.  The  army  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  temple  of  Fortune  (a)9  and  there  made  halt 
by  order  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  not  yet  fettled  their  plan  of  ope- 
rations. They  had  received  intelligence  that  the  praetorian 
cohorts  were  on  their  march  from  Rome,  and  the  pafl'es  over  the 
Apennine  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  enemy. 

In  a country  laid  wafte  by  war,  they  dreaded  the  danger  of  want- 
ing provifions ; and  the  clamours  of  the  foldiers  demanding  the 
donative,  by  the  army  called  Clavarium  (b)y  were  loud,  and 
tending  to  fedition.  The  generals  had  no  money  in  their  mi- 
litary cheft,  and  their  provifions  were  exhaufted  by  the  rapacity 
of  the  foldiers,  who  feized  the  ftores,  which  ought  to  have  been 
diftributed  with  frugal  management. 

LI.  A fact  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and  yet  vouched  by 
writers  of  good  authority,  will  ferve  to  fhew  how  little  of  moral 
redtitude  and  natural  fentiment  remained  in  the  minds  cf  the 
victorious  army.  A common  foldier  belonging  to  the  cavalry 
averred  that,  in  the  late  engagement,  he  killed  his  brother,  and 
Vol.  III.  K k for 
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B OjO  K for  that  deed  of  horror  he  had  the  hardinefs  to  demand  a re- 
5 > compenfe.  The  laws  of  nature  would  not  allow  the  fuperior 

A.  U.  C. 

822.  ' officers  to  reward  an  adtion  that  ffiocked  humanity ; and  to 
puniffi  it  was  inconfiftent  with  the  policy  of  war.  Under  a 
plaufible  pretence  of  not  being  able,  in  that  juncture,  to  pro- 
portion their  bounty  to  the  extent  of  the  merit,  they  ad- 
journed the  bufinefs,  and  thought  of  it  no  more.  In  former 
civil  wars,  we  have  upon  record  a fimilar  tragic  incident,  but 
with  a different  iffue.  In  the  battle  with  Cinna  at  Janicu- 
lum  (a),  a man  of  Pompey’s  party  (as  Sifenna  relates  the  ftory) 
flew  his  brother,  and  foon  after,  finding  his  miftake,  difpatched 
himfelf : fo  true  it  is,  that  in  ancient  times,  men  not  only  had  a 
quick  fenfe  of  glory,  but  alfo  felt  a juft  abhorrence  of  evil  deeds. 
For  the  infertion  of  this  anecdote  no  apology  will  be  deemed  ne- 
ceffary  : on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  proper  to  revive  the  memory 
of  paft  tranfa&ions,  in  order,  whenever  the  occafion  requires  it, 
to  exhibit  a bright  example  of  eminent  virtue,  or  to  footh  the 
mind  under  the  preffure  of  recent  calamity. 

LII.  Antonius,  in  concert  with  the  principal  officers,  judged 
it  prudent  to  fend  forward  the  cavalry,  with  orders  to  explore, 
in  fome  part  of  Umbria,  a place  of  moderate  acclivity  over  the 
Apennine  mountains.  In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  left  behind 
at  Verona  were  ordered  to  advance  with  the  eagles  and  ftand- 
ards.  Meafures  were  alfo  taken  to  procure  a fupply  of  provi- 
fions  by  fea,  and  alfo  by  the  navigation  of  the  Po.  But  delay 
was  what  fome  of  the  chiefs  had  much  at  heart.  They  knew  the 
pride  and  growing  ambition  of  Antonius,  and  thought  it  more 
for  their  intereft  to  curry  favour  with  Mucianus,  who  faw  with 
a jealous  eye  the  rapid  fuccefs  with  which  Antonius  puflied  on 
his  conqueft.  If  the  general  of  the  eaft  did  not  arrive  in  time 
to  enter  Rome  with  the  victorious  army,  it  was  evident  that 

the 
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the  whole  glory  of  the  war  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  others.  His 
letters  to  Varus  and  Antonius  were  dark,  ambiguous,  and  con- 
tradictory ; fometimes  recommending  difpatch,  and  afterwards 
flaring  the  advantages  of  caution  and  dilatory  meafures.  By 
this  duplicity  he  hoped  to  affume  the  merit  of  whatever  fuc- 
ceeded,  and,  if  any  misfortune  happened,  to  throw  the  blame  on 
others.  With  his  intimate  friends,  and,  in  particular,  with  Plo- 
tius  Griphus  faj,  lately  railed  by  Vefpalian  to  the  rank  of 
fenator,  and  the  command  of  a legion,  his  correfpondence  was 
more  open  and  direct.  The  anfwers  which  he  received  were  in 
a ftyle  agreeable  to  his  wilhes,  full  of  compliments  to  himfelf, 
and  malignant  reflections  on  the  rafhnefs  of  Varus  and  Anto- 
Thefe  letters  Mucianus  took  care  to  forward  to  Vefpa- 


mus. 


fian.  The  impreflion  which  they  made  was  unfavourable  to 
Antonius,  who  knew  the  value  of  his  fervices,  and  yet  found 
himfelf  fupplanted  in  the  opinion  of  the  future  emperor. 
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LIII.  Antonius,  with  the  fpirit  of  an  injured  man,  com- 
plained of  the  infidious  arts  with  which  Mucianus  undermined 
his  character.  Above  difguifing  his  paffions,  and  fcorning  to 
temporize,  he  fpoke  his  mind  with  freedom.  His  letters  to  Vef- 
pafian  were  in  a tone  more  lofty  than  is  ufually  addreffed 
to  princes.  He  talked  of  himfelf  with  an  air  of  confidence, 
and  with  afperity  of  Mucianus,  the  aflaflin  of  his  reputa- 
tion. “ It  was  by  Antonius  that  the  legions  in  Pannonia  were 
excited  to  a revolt ; by  him  the  leaders  in  Msefia  were  infpired 
with  courage ; by  him  the  Alps  were  forced,  Italy  was  fub- 
“ dued,  and  by  him  all  fuccours  from  Germany  and  Rhoetia  were 
“ entirely  cut  off.  By  him  the  cavalry  was  led  on  to  attack 
u the  legions  of  Vitellius,  in  the  moment  of  difunion  among 
“ themfelves ; and  the  complete  victory  obtained  by  the  infantry, 
“ after  an  obftinate  engagement  that  lafted  night  and  day,  was 
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B OO  K “an  exploit  of  which  envy  itfelf  could  not  deny  him  the  merit. 

« “ The  deftrudtion  of  Cremona  was  a calamity  incident  to  the  rage 

S22.  ' “ of  civil  war;  and  yet  that  calamity,  dreadful  as  it  was,  could 

A.  D.  . 

69-  “ not  be  compared  to  the  difafters  of  former  times,  when  the 

“ republic  faw  her  cities  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  land  de- 
“ luged  with  blood.  In  the  war  which  he  had  conduced,  his 
“ fword,  and  not  his  pen,  was  the  weapon  which  he  employed. 
“ Inftead  of  writing  fecret  difpatches,  he  fought  the  enemy  in  the 
u field.  Nor  did  he  mean  to  detrafl  from  thofe  who  commanded 
“ in  Afia : they  had  the  mighty  glory  of  preferving  tranquillity 
“ in  the  diflant  territory  of  Masfia,  while  he  routed  the  Vitellian 
armies,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  Italy.  Spain  and  Gaul,, 
“ the  two  bulwarks  of  the  empire,  were  by  his  influence  drawn 
“ over  to  Vefpafian.  But  his  beft  efforts  had  been  in  vain  ex- 
“ erted,  if  his  laurels,  fo  dearly  earned,  were  to  be  transferred  to 
14  men,  who  neither  fhared  in  the  victory,  nor  the  danger.” 
Thefe  remonftrances  did  not  remain  a fecret  to  Mucianus.  The 
confequence  was,  a deadly  feud  between  the  two  commanders ; 
on  the  part  of  Antonius,  carried  011  with  open  and  avowed  hofti- 
lity ; on  that  of  Mucianus,  with  clofe  difguife,  and,  for  that 
reafon,  the  more  implacable. 

LIV.  V itellius,  after  the  overthrow  of  his  army  at  Cre- 
mona, thought  it  good  policy  to  fupprefs  the  news.  By  that 
fhallow  artifice,  he  made  every  thing  worfe.  Diffimulation 
could  only  poftpone  the  remedy,  but  not  ward  off'  the  confe- 
quences  of  that  dreadful  defeat.  Had  the  event  been  fairly  told, 
a council  might  have  been  called,  and  there  were  refources  fiill 
in  referve.  In  the  midft  of  ruin,  he  pretended  to  be  in  a flou- 
rifhing  condition,  and  by  that  fallacy  was  undone.  The  war 
was  not  fo  much  as  mentioned  in  his  prefence.  The  citizens 
of  Rome  were  forbid  to  talk  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and,  for  that 
4 reafon. 
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reafon,  they  talked  the,  more.  Since  liberty  of  fpeech  was  no  B IC 

longer  allowed,  inftead  of  the  plain  truth,  they  gave  out  fictitious  v v j 

accounts,  and,  becaufe  they  were  reftrained,  took  their  revenge  by  8 h. 

making-  every  thing  worfe.  The  chiefs  of  the  adverfe  party  69.  * 

omitted  nothing  that,  could  extend  the  fame  of  their  victory. 

The  fpies,  that  fell  into  their  hands,  were  induftrioufly  led  round 
the  camp,  and,  after  feeing  the  ftrength  and  fpirit  of  the  con- 
querors, difmifled  to  make  their  report  at  Rome.  Vitellius  ex- 
amined them  in  private,  and,  that  nothing  might  tranfpire,  or- 
dered them  to  be  put  to  death.  A lingular  proof  of  fidelity  and 
generous  courage  was,  at  this  time,  given  by  a centurion  ; his 
name  Julius  Agreftis.  This  man,  in  feveral  interviews  with 
Vitellius,  tried  in  vain  to  roufe  his  matter  to  a fpirit  of  enter- 
prife.  All  he  could  obtain  was  leave  to  go  in  perfon  to  view  the 
ftrength  of  the  enemy,  and  fee  the  real  condition  of  Cremona. 

Scorning  to  approach  Antonius  in  the  character  of  a fpy,  he 
avowed  the  emperor’s  orders,  and  his  own  refolution.  A guard 
was  appointed  to  conduct  him.  He  was  led  to  the  field  of 
battle ; he  furveyed  the  ruins  of  Cremona,  and  faw  the  legions 
that  had  laid  down  their  arms.  With  that  intelligence  he  re- 
turned to  Vitellius.  The  emperor,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  truth, 
and  unwilling  to  be  convinced,  charged  the  centurion  with 
treachery  and  corruption.  “ I perceive,”  faid  Agreftis,  “ that 
u fome  great  and  fignal  proof  is  neceflary  ; and,  fince  neither  my 
“ life  nor  death  can  now  be  of  any  ufe,  I will  give  you  that 
“ evidence  which  cannot  deceive.”  He  retired,  and  fell  on  his 
fword.  According  to  fome  hiftorians,  he  was  flain  by  order 
of  Vitellius.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fidelity  of  the  generous  cen- 
turion deferves  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 

LV.  At  length  Vitellius  was  roufed  from  his  ftate  of  ftupe- 
faction.  He  ordered  Julius  Prifcus  and  Alphenus  Varus,  at  the 
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B K head  of  fourteen  praetorian  cohorts,  and  the  whole  of  the  ca° 
v v > valry,  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  Apennine  mountains.  A legion 

A,  U.  C.  J , L 0 

'822.  " of  marines  was  fent  after  them.  A force  fo  conliderable,  con- 

A.  D. 

6?-  lifting  of  feveral  thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  under  any  other  ge- 
neral, would  have  been  lufficient  not  only  to  withftand  the  ene- 
my, but  even  to  wage  an  ofifenfive  war.  The  cohorts,  that  re- 
mained for  the  defence  of  the  city,  were  put  under  the  command 
of  Lucius  Vitellius,  the  emperor’s  brother.  The  emperor,  in  the 
mean  time,  abated  nothing  from  his  habitual  luxury.  He  began, 
however,  with  a precipitation  that  fprung  from  fear,  to  grant 
away  whatever  the  ftate  had  to  beftow.  He  hurried  on  the 
election  of  public  magiftrates,  and  appointed  a fucceflion  of 
confuls  for  feveral  years  ; he  concluded  treaties  with  the  allies  of 
Rome  ; he  inverted  foreign  cities  with  the  privileges  of  Latium  ; 
he  granted  to  fome  nations  an  exemption  from  all  kinds  of  tri- 
bute, and  to  others  immunities  unheard  of  before ; regardlefs  of 
pofterity,  and,  in  all  events,  determined  to  exhauft  the  common- 
wealth. The  populace  applauded  the  liberality  of  the  emperor. 
Some  were  weak  enough  to  purchafe  favours,  which,  it  was  evi- 
dent, could  not  laft ; while  men  of  refle&ion  faw,  that  lavifh 
grants,  which  could  neither  be  made  nor  accepted  without  dif- 
trefting  the  public,  muft  be  declared  null  and  void.  At  length 
Vitellius,  urged  by  the  importunity  of  the  army,  which  lay  en- 
camped at  Mevania  ( a )y  marched  out  of  the  city,  attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  fenators,  all  following  with  different  motives ; 
fome  to  pay  their  court,  and  the  greater  part,  afraid  of  giving 
jealoufy  to  a prince,  who  joined  his  army  without  any  fettled 
plan,  in  himfelf  no  refource,  no  decifion,  the  ready  dupe  of  every 
treacherous  advifer. 

LVI.  Having  reached  the  camp,  Vitellius  called  an  aflembly 
of  the  foldiers.  During  his  fpeech,  a wonderful  phenomenon 
2 engaged 
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engaged  the  attention  of  all.  A flight  of  ill-omened  birds  ho-  ® K 
vered  over  his  head,  forming  a cloud  that  obfeured  the  day.  This  v „ > 

A.  U.  C, 

was  followed  by  another  prognoftic  of  an  alarming  nature.  A 'szz. 

bull  broke  loofe  from  the  altar,  and,  trampling  under  foot  all  the  69.  * 
preparations  for  the  facrifice,  fled  to  a diftant  place,  and  there,  on 
a fpot  where  victims  were  never  flain,  was  felled  to  the  ground. 

But  Vitellius,  in  his  own  perfon,  prel'ented  a fight  that  exceeded 
every  prodigy ; a chief  void  of  military  knowledge,  without 
judgment  to  plan,  or  courage  to  execute.  He  had  not  fkill  enough 
to  explore  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  the  art  of  avoiding 
or  bringing  on  a general  engagement  he  was  an  utter  ftranger. 

Every  incident  betrayed  his  ignorance  or  his  pufillanimity.  When 
meflengers  arrived,  he  turned  pale,  faltered  in  his  gait,  afked 
queftions,  trembled,  and  returned  to  his  bottle.  Weary  at  length 
of  the  camp,  and  terrified  by  the  revolt  of  the  fleet  at  Mifenum, 
he  went  back  to  Rome,  alarmed  at  every  new  event,  yet  never 
looking  forward  to  the  iflue  of  the  war.  All  opportunities  were 
utterly  loft  by  his  folly.  The  true  and  obvious  meafure  would 
have  been,  to  pafs  over  the  Apennine  with  his  whole  force,  and 
feek  an  enemy  diftrefled  by  the  rigour  of  the  winter  feafon,  and 
a dearth  of  provifions.  lnftead  of  this,  Vitellius  buffered  his  army 
to  be  difperfed  in  different  places,  and,  by  that  conduct,  gave  to 
the  flaughtering  fword  a fet  of  brave  and  gallant  foldiers,  whofe 
valour  and  fidelity  nothing  could  £hake.  The  centurions  faw 
the  blunder,  and  the  belt  amongft  them,  had  they  been  confulted, 
were  ready  with  honeft  advice.  But  the  creatures  of  the  court 
banilhed  every  faithful  counfellor.  The  ear  of  Vitellius  was 
open  to  flattery  only : ufeful  advice  was  harffi  and  grating;  and 
nothing  was  welcome,  but  what  foothed  his  paffions,  while  it  led 
to  lure  deftrudtion. 

LVII.  The  revolt  of  the  fleet  at  Mifenum  was  occafioned 
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BOOK  altogether  by  the  fraud  of  Claudius  Faventinus  ; fo  much  in  civil 
i v j commotions  depends  on  the  boldnefs  of  a lingle  traitor.  This 

A.  H C. 

B22.  ’ man  had  been  a centurion  under  Galba,  and  was  by  that  emperor 

A.  D. 

69.'  cafhiered  with  ignominy.  To  feduce  the  men  to  his  purpofes, 
he  forged  letters  from  Vefpafian,  promifing  ample  rewards  to  fuch 
as  went  over  to  his  party.  Claudius  Apollinaris  was,  at  that 
time,  commander  of  the  fleet  ; a man  inclined  to  treachery,  but 
wanting  refolution  to  be  forward  in  guilt.  It  happened  that 
Apinius  Tiro,  who  had  dilcharged  the  office  of  praetor,  was  then 
at  Minturnae(G ).  He  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  revolters,  and 
drew  the  neighbouring  colonies  and  municipal  towns  into  the 
confederacy.  The  inhabitants  of  Puteoli  (b)  declared  with  ala- 
crity for  V efpaflan,  while  Capua,  with  equal  vehemence,  adhered 
to  Vitellius.  Thofe  two  cities  had  been  long  at  variance,  and 
now  mingled  with  the  rage  of  civil  war  all  the  rancour  of  their 
private  animofities.  In  order  to  bring  the  revolters  back  to  their 
duty,  Vitellius  fixed  on  Claudius  Julianus,  who  had  been  prasfedt 
of  the  fleet  at  Mifenum,  and  had  the  character  of  being  mild  in 
the  exercife  of  his  authority.  He  fet  out  from  Rome  at  the 
head  of  a city  cohort,  and  a band  of  gladiators,  over  whom  he 
had  been,  before  that  time,  appointed  commanding  officer.  He 
was  no  fooner  in  fight  of  the  rebel  camp,  than  he  went  over  to 
Vefpafian.  The  two  parties,  with  their  combined  force,  took 
pofleflion  of  Tarracina,  a city  flrong  both  by  nature  and  art. 
In  that  place  the  revolters  were  more  indebted  for  their  fecurity 
*to  the  ftrength  of  the  works,  than  to  their  own  military  talents. 

LVIII.  Vitellius, having  received  intelligence  of  thefetranf- 
adtions,  ordered  part  of  his  army  to  take  poft  at  Narnia  (a),  under 
the  command  of  the  praetorian  praefedts,  while  his  brother  Lucius 
Vitellius,  at  the  head  of  fix  cohorts  and  five  hundred  horfe, 
marched  into  Campania,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  revolt.  He 
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liimfelf,  in  the  mean  time,  funk  into  a ftate  of  languor,  over-  B K 

whelmed  with  defpair  and  melancholy,  till  the  generous  ardour  of  ' • 

the  foldiers,  and  the  clamours  of  the  populace  demanding  to  be  8z*. 
armed,  revived  his  drooping  fpirits.  He  flattered  liimfelf,  that  a 69. 
turbulent  multitude,  bold  in  words,  but  without  fpirit  in  action, 
would  be  equal  to  the  regular  legions.  To  a mere  mob  he  gave 
the  name  of  an  army.  His  freedmen  were  his  only  advifers.  In 
fucli  as  profeflfed  to  be  his  friends,  he  repofed  no  confidence. 

The  truth  is,  all  of  that  clafs,  the  higher  they  flood  in  rank,  were 
the  more  ready  to  betray.  By  the  advice  of  his  fervile  coun- 
fellors,  lie  ordered  the  people  to  be  afiembled  in  their  tribes  (b). 

As  they  came  forward  to  enroll  their  names,  he  received  the  oath 
of  fidelity  ; but  the  crowd  prefling  too  thick  upon  him,  he  grew 
weary  of  the  talk,  and  left  the  bufinefs  of  completing  the  new 
levy  to  the  two  confuls.  The  fenators  were  required  to  bring  in 
a quantity  of  filver,  and  a certain  number  of  Haves.  The  Roman 
knights  made  a voluntary  offer  to  ferve  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes. The  freedmen,  in  a body,  defired  to  be  admitted  to  the 
fame  honour.  This  humour  continued,  till  what  at  firfl:  pro- 
ceeded from  fervility  and  fear,  grew  ferious  in  the  end,  and 
became  real  ardour.  The  greater  part,  notwithftanding,  felt  no 
affedion  for  the  prince ; indifferent  about  the  man,  they  grieved 
to  fee  the  humiliating  condition,  to  which  the  empire  was  re- 
duced. Vitellius,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing  that  could  conci- 
liate the  public  favour.  He  appeared  with  a dejeded  air ; he 
fpoke  in  a pathetic  tone  ; he  tried  the  force  of  tears  ; he  made 
ample  promifes,  lavifh  of  words,  and,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe  with 
men  in  diftrefs,  generous  beyond  all  bounds.  He  now  defired 
to  affume  the  title  of  Cazfar.  His  fuperftitious  veneration  for  a 
name,  in  which  he  thought  there  was  fomething  facred,  made  him 
willing  to  accept  what  he  had  often  rejeded.  The  public  cla- 
mour was  an  additional  motive.  The  populace  thought  it  proper, 
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and,  in  cafes  of  extreme  danger,  the  voice  of  the  rabble  is  equal 
to  the  wifeft  counfels.  But  the  fpirit,  which  at  the  flood  was 
violent,  foon  began  to  ebb  away.  The  fenators  and  knights  fell 
oft  by  degrees,  at  firft,  in  the  abfence  of  the  prince,  watching  their 
opportunity  with  care  and  caution  ; but,  in  the  end,  not  even 
managing  appearances,  with  open  and  avowed  indifference. 
Vitellius  gave  up  his  caufe  for  loft.  He  faw  that  the  prince 
demands  in  vain,  when  the  people  are  no  longer  willing  to 
comply. 

LIX.  By  taking  poffeflion  of  Mevania  (a)y  Vitellius  had 
ftruck  all  Italy  with  terror.  The  war  feemed  to  revive  with 
redoubled  vigour,  but,  by  his  daftardly  flight  from  the  camp,  he 
loft  every  advantage.  Vefpafian’s  intereft  gained  additional, 
ftrength.  The  people,  throughout  the  country,  went  over  to  his 
party  with  uncommon  ardour.  The  Samnites,  the  Pelignian?,  and 
the  Marfians  (7;J,  faw,  with  regret,  the  prompt  alacrity,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Campania  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
revolt  ; and,  to  atone  for  their  own  remiflhefs,  declared  for  Vef- 
pafian,  with  all  the  vehemence  which  a new  paftion  infpiresi 
Meanwhile,  the  army,  in  pafling  over  the  Apennine,  fuflered 
every  extremity  from  the  rigour  of  the  winter.  The  difficulty, 
writh  which,  though  unmolefted  by  the  enemy,  they  laboured 
through  a wafte  of  fnow,  plainly  (hews  the  dangers  that  fur- 
rounded  them,  if  fortune,  no  lefs  propitious  to  Vefpafian  than  the 
wifdom  of  his  counfels,  had  not  drawn  Vitellius  from  his  poft. 
During  the  march  over  the  mountains,  Petiiius  Gerealis,  in  the 
difguife  of  a common  peafant,  prefented  himfelf  to  the  general.. 
Being  well  acquainted  writh  the  courfe  of  the  country,  he  had 
been  able  to  elude  the  purfuit  of  the  Vitellians.  As  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  allied  to  Vefpafian,  and  was  befides  an  officer  of 
diftinguifhed  merit,  he  was  not  only  well  received,  but  ranked 
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with  the  commanders  in  chief.  The  writers  of  that  day  inform 
us,  that  Flavius  Sabinas,  and  Domitian,  had  it  in  their  power  to 
efcape  out  of  Rome.  Antonius,  it  is  faid,  by  his  emiffaries, 
invited  them  to  a place  of  fafety  ; but  Sabinus  declined  the  offer, 
alleging  his  ill  ftate  of  health,  and  his  want  of  vigour  for  fo  bold 
an  enterprife.  Domitian  was  not  deficient  either  in  fpirit  or  in- 
clination. Even  the  guards,  appointed  by  Vitellius  to  watch  his 
motions,  offered  to  join  his  flight ; but  he  fufpeCted  an  under- 
hand defign  to  draw  him  into  a fnare,  and,  for  that  reafon,  made 
no  attempt.  His  fear,  however,  was  ill  founded.  Vitellius  felt 
a tender  regard  for  his  own  family,  and  on  their  account  medi- 
tated nothing  againfl:  the  life  of  Domitian. 


COOK 

HI. 
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LX.  The  army  purfued  their  march  as  far  as  Carfulsc  (a). 
At  that  place  the  generals  thought  fit  to  halt  for  fome  days,  as 
well  to  reft  the  troops,  as  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  eagles  and 
ftandards  of  the  legions.  The  fituation  afforded  a pleafant  fpot 
for  their  camp,  with  an  open  champaign  country  on  every  fide, 
abounding  with  plenty,  and  behind  them  a number  of  opulent 
and  flourifhing  cities.  Being  then  not  more  than  ten  miles 
diftant  from  the  Vitellian  forces,  they  hoped,  by  intrigue  and 
fecret  negociation,  to  induce  the  whole  party  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  But  the  foldiers  were  impatient  of  delay.  They  wifhed 
to  end  the  war  by  victory,  not  by  compromife.  They  defined  to 
he  led  againfl;  the  enemy,  before  the  arrival  of  their  own  legions, 
who  would  be  fure  to  claim  a fhare  of  the  booty,  though  their 
afliftance  was  not  wanted.  Antonius  called  the  men  together, 
and,  in  a public  harangue,  informed  them,  “ that  Vitellius  had 
“ fill  numerous  forces  in  referve,  all  willing,  if  left  to  their  own 
u reflection,  to  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation  ; but  defipair 
might  roufie  their  courage.  In  the  firfb  movements  of  a civil 
u war,  much  mu  ft  be  left  to  chance.  To  complete  the  conqueft, 
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BOOK  “is  the  province  of  wifdom,  and  deliberate  counfels.  The  fleet 

ill* 

' v » “ at  Mifenum,  with  the  whole  region  of  Campania,  the  faireft 

“ Part  of  Italy,  had  already  declared  for  Vefpafian.  Of  the  whole 
69.  “ Roman  world,  the  trad;  that  lies  between  Narnia  and  Terracina 

“ was  all  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  Vitellius.  By  the  vidory 
“ at  Cremona  enough  of  glory  had  been  gained,  and  by  the 
“ demolition  of  that  city,  too  much  dilgrace.  Rome  ftill  flou- 
“ rifhes  in  all  its  grandeur.  To  fave  that  city,  the  feat  of  em- 
“ pire,  from  the  like  calamity,  would  be  more  for  their  honour, 
“ than  the  wild  afnbition  of  taking  it  by  aflault.  Their  fame 
“ would  hand  on  a more  folid  bafis,  and  their  reward  would 
“ be  greater,  if,  with  the  fpirit  of  citizens,  and  without  further 
“ effufion  of  blood,  they  proteded  the  rights  of  the  fenate,  and 
“ the  Roman  people.” 

LXI.  By  thefe  remonflrances  the  fury  of  the  foldiers  was 
appeafed.  The  legions  arrived  foon  after,  and,  by  the  fame  of 
their  united  force,  Hoick  the  Vitellians  with  difmay.  To  hold 
out  to  the  laft  extremity,  was  no  longer  the  advice  or  exhortation 
of  the  officers.  To  furrender  was  thought  the  beft  meal'ure. 
Numbers  faw  the  advantage  of  going  over  to  the  enemy  with 
their  companies  of  foot,  or  their  troops  of  liorfe,  and  by  that 
fervice  hoped  to  merit  better  terms  for  themfelves.  Advice  was 
received,  that  four  hundred  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  were  Rationed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  garrifon  at  Interamna  ( a ).  Varus,  at 
the  head  of  a detached  party,  marched  againft  them.  All,  who 
refilled,  were  put  to  the  fword ; the  greater  part  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  begged  quarter.  Some  fled  in  a panic  to  the  camp 
at  Narnia,  and  there,  by  magnifying  the  numbers  and  courage  of 
the  enemy,  endeavoured  to  palliate  their  own  difgrace.  In  the 
Vitellian  army  defection  and  treachery  went  unpunilhed:  guilt  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  officers,  and  from  the  victors  it  met  with 
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a fure  reward.  Who  ffiould  be  the  moft  expeditious  traitor  was  B 0 ° K 

111* 

now  the  only  ftruggle.  The  tribunes  and  centurions  deferted  in  v v ' 

J . A.  U.  C. 

open  day,  while  the  common  foldiers  adhered  to  Vitellius  with 
undaunted  refolution  ; but,  at  length,  Prifcus  and  Alphcnus  (b)  69. 

gave  the  finishing  blow  to  all  their  hopes.  Thofe  two  officers 
abandoned  the  camp,  in  order  to  return  to  Vitellius,  and  by  that 
ftep  made  the  apology  of  all,  who,  being  left  without  a leader, 
went  over  to  the  fide  of  the  ftrongeft. 

LXII.  During  thefe  tranfaCtions,  Fabius  Valens  was  put  to 
death  in  prifon  at  Urbinum  (a).  A report  had  been  fpread 
abroad,  that  he  made  his  efcape  into  Germany,  and  was  there 
employed  in  raffing  an  army  of  veterans  to  renew  the  war.  To 
clear  up  that  mffiake,  and  cruffi  at  once  the  hopes  of  the  Vitel- 
lians,  his  head  was  expofed  to  public  view.  At  the  fight  of  that 
unexpected  objeCt,  the  enemy  funk  down  in  deep  del'pair,  while 
the  Flavian  party  confidered  that  event  as  the  end  of  all  their 
labour. 

Fabius  Valens  was  a native  of  Anagnia,  defcended  from  a family 
of  equeftrian  rank.  His  manners  were  corrupt  and  profligate,  but 
to  his  vices  he  united  no  fmall  degree  of  genius.  A libertine  in 
the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  he  acquired  an  air  of  gaiety,  and  pafled 
for  a man  of  polite  accomplifhments.  In  the  interludes,  called 
Juvenalia  ( b J,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  he 
appeared  among  the  pantomime  performers,  at  firfl:  with  feeming 
reluClance,  but  afterwards,  of  his  own  choice,  difplaying  talents, 
that  gained  applaufe,  while  they  difgraced  the  man.  Riling  after- 
wards to  the  command  of  a legion  under  Verginius,  he  paid  his 
court  to  that  commander,  and  betrayed  him.  He  feduced  Fonteius 
Capito  ( c) , or,  perhaps,  found  him  incorruptible,  and,  for  one 
of  thofe  reafons,  murdered  him.  Falfe  to  Galba  (d),  yet  faithful 
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® K t0  Vitellius,  lie  exhibited,  in  the  laft  Rage  of  life,  a contrail  to  the 

\ * * general  depravity  of  the  times.  The  perfidy  of  others  raifed  his 

’«*!.  * reputation. 

.h' 

LXIII.  The  Vitellians,  feeing  all  hopes  cut  off,  determined  to 
fubmit  to  the  conqueror,  and,  accordingly,  to  the  utter  difgrace  of 
the  party,  defcended  into  the  plains  of  Narnia,  with  their  colours 
difplayed,  there  to  make  a voluntary  furrender.  Vefpafian’s  army 
was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  They  formed  their  lines  on 
each  fide  of  the  public  road,  and  in  the  intermediate  fpace  re- 
ceived  the  vanquished  troops.  Antonius  addreffed  them  in  a 
fpeech,  that  breathed  moderation  and  humanity.  They  were 
quartered  at  different  places  j one  divilion  at  Narnia,  and  the 
other  at  Interamna.  A party  of  the  victorious  legions  were 
Rationed  near  them,  not  with  a defign  to  infult  or  irritate  men  in 
diftrefs,  but,  in  cafe  of  need,  to  preferve  peace  and  good  order. 
Antonius  and  Varus,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  negleCt  the  oppor- 
tunity of  negociating  with  Vitellius.  By  frequent  meffengers 
they  offered  for  himfelf  a fupply  of  money,  and  a fafe  retreat 
in  Campania,  upon  condition  that  he  fhould  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  furrender  himfelf  and  his  children  to  the  diferetion  of  Vcf- 
pafian.  Letters  to  the  fame  effeCl  were  alfo  fent  to  him  by 
Mucianus.  Vitellius  liftened  to  thefe  propofals.  He  even  went 
fo  far,  as  to  amufe  himfelf  with  fettling  the  number  of  his  train, 
and  to  talk  of  the  foot  on  the  fea  fhore  where  he  intended  to  hx 
his  retreat.  Such  was  the  ftupidity  that  benumbed  his  faculties  : 
if  others  would  not  remember  that  he  had  been  emperor  of 
Rome,  he  himfelf  was  willing  to  forget  it. 

LXIV.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  the  leading  men  en- 
deavoured, by  fecret  exhortations,  to  incite  Flavius  Sabinus,  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  to  take  an  adlive  part  in  the  aproaching 
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revolution,  and  claim  a fnare  in  the  fame  and  fplendour  of  fo  B K 
great  an  event.  “ The  city  cohorts,”  they  faid,  “ were  all  devoted  v ..  j 
“ to  him;  the  foldiers  of  the  nigfit-watch  (a)  would  join  them  ; AW.C' 

‘ AD 

“ and  their  own  Haves  might  be  called  forth.  Every  thing  favoured  6* 

“ the  enterprife,  and  nothing  could  withfland  the  victorious  arms 
“ of  a party,  in  whofe  favour  fortune  had  already  decided.  Why 
“leave  to  Varus  and  Antonius  the  whole  glory  of  the  war? 

“ Vitellius  had  but  a few  cohorts  left,  a mere  handful  of  men, 

“ alarmed  at  the  news  from  every  quarter,  and  overwhelmed 
“ with  fear.  The  minds  of  the  populace  were  always  wavering, 

“ fond  of  change,  and  ready  to  fhift  to  the  fide  of  the  ftrongeft. 

“ Let  Sabinus  drew  himfelf,  and  the  acclamations,  now  given  to 
“ Vitellius,  would  be  as  loud  for  Vefpafian.  As  to  Vitellius,  the 
“ tide  of  profperity  overpowered  him  ; what  mu  ft  now  be  his 
“ cafe,  when  he  fees  deftruCtion  on  every  fide  ? To  end  the  war, 

“ be  matter  of  Rome  ; that  will  confummate  all,  and  the  merit 
“ as  well  as  the  glory  will  be  yours.  Who  fo  fit  as  Sabinus  to 
“ fecure  the  fovereign  power  for  his  brother  ? And  whom  can 
“ Vefpafian,  with  fo  much  propriety,  wifh  to  fee  the  fecond  man 

t 

“ in  the  empire  r” 

LXV.  These  temptations,  bright  as  they  were,  made  no  im~ 
prefiion  on  Sabinus.  Enfeebled  by  old  age,  he  was  no  longer  alive 
to  motives  of  ambition.  His  inactivity  was  by  feme  imputed  to 
a jealous  fpirit,  that  wifhed  to  retard  the  elevation  of  his  brother. 

Sabinus  was  the  elder,  and,  while  both  remained  in  a private  Ra- 
tion, always  took  the  lead,  fuperior  not  only  in  point  of  fortune,  but 
alfo  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  When  Vefpafian  flood  in  need 
of  pecuniary  affitance,  Sabinus  fupported  his  credit,  but,  accord- 
ing to  report,  fecured  himfelf  by  a mortgage  (a ) on  his  brother's 
ho  life  and  lands.  From  that  time  they  lived  on  good  terms, 
preferving  the  exteriors  of  friendihip,  while  mutual  animofty 
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£ K was  fuppofed  to  be  fupprcfled  in  filence.  Such  were  the  fufpicions 

« v » that  prevailed  at  the  time.  The  fair  and  probable  conftruCtion  is, 

S22.  that  Sabinus,  a man  of  a meek  difpofition,  wilhed  to  fpare  the 

69.  effuiion  of  blood,  and,  with  that  intent,  held  frequent  conferences 

with  Yitellius,  in  order  to  compromife  the  difpute,  and  fettle  the 
terms  of  a general  pacification.  We  are  told,  that,  having  agreed, 
in  private,  on  the  preliminary  articles,  they  ratified  a final  treaty  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  (b J,  in  the  prefence  of  Cluvius  Rufus  (c) 
and  Silius  Italicus  (d),  who  attended  as  witnefies.  The  fcene  was 
not  without  a number  of  fpe&ators,  who  flood  at  a diflance, 
watching  the  looks  and  behaviour  of  the  contracting  parties, 
Vitellius  'fhewed  in  his  countenance  an  air  of  forrow  and  abjeCt 
humility.  Sabinus  fcorned  to  infult  a man  in  di  ft  refs  ; he  feemed 
to  feel  for  the  unfortunate. 

LX VI.  Vitellius  had  long  fince  diverted  himfelf  of  every 
warlike  paflion,  and,  if  to  perfuade  others  had  been  as  ealy  as 
to  degrade  himfelf,  Vefpafian’s  army  might  have  taken  pofteflion. 
of  the  city  of  Rome  unftained  with  blood.  But  his  friends  were 
ftill  firm  in  his  intereft  ; their  zeal  was  not  to  be  fubdued ; they 
rejected  all  terms  of  accommodation,  and  with  warmth  protefted 
againft  a peace,  which  brought  with  it  no  fecurity,  but  depended 
altogether  on  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  conqueror.  “ Was  it 
<c  probable  that  Vefpafian  would  have  the  magnanimity  to  let 
“ his  rival  live  fecure  in  a private  ftation  ? Would  the  vanquifhed 
<c  bear  it  ? The  friends  of  a fallen  emperor  would  commiferate 
<c  his  cafe,  and  that  commiferation  would  be  his  certain  ruin  (a); 
“ the  ruin,  it  was  true,  of  a man  advanced  in  years,  who  had 
“ feen  the  viciftitudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune.  But  what  would 
“ be  the  fituation  of  his  foil  ? What  name,  what  rank,  what 
“ character  could  be  beftowed  on  him,  who  had  been  already 
<c  honoured  with  the  title  of  Germanicus  ? The  prefent  offer 
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44  promifes  a fupply  of  money,  a houfehold  train,  and  a fafe  (?  p K 

44  retreat  in  the  delightful  regions  of  Campania  : but  when  Vef-  ' s > 

44  pafian  feizes  the  imperial  dignity,  neither  he,  nor  his  friends,  822. 

44  nor  even  his  armies,  will  think  themfelves  fecure,  till,  by  the  <•<*. 

44  death  of  a rival,  they  crulli  the  feeds  of  future  contention. 

44  Even  Fabius  Valens,  though  a prifoner,  and,  while  they  feared 
44  a reverfe  of  fortune,  referved  as  a pledge  in  the  hands  of  the 
44  enemy,  was  thought  at  laft  too  formidable,  and  for  that  reafon 
44  he  fell  a facriiice.  And  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  Antonius, 

44  and  Fufcus,  or  Mucianus,  that  pillar  of  the  party,  will  not  make 
44  the  fame  ufe  of  their  power  over  Vitellius  ? Pompey  was  purfued 
44  to  death  by  Julius  Caffar,  and  Mark  Anthony  by  Auguflus. 

44  But,  perhaps,  fuperior  fentiment  and  true  greatnefs  of  foul  are 
44  to  be  expected  from  Vefpafian!  Let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves. 

44  He  is  now  a new  man,  formerly  the  client  (b),  the  creature  of 
44  Vitellius,  who,  at  that  time,  wras  joined  in  the  confulfhip  with 
44  the  emperor  Claudius.  All  motives  confpire  to  roufe  and  ani- 
44  mate  the  emperor : the  dignity  of  an  illuftrious  line,  the  office 
44  of  cenfor,  three  confulfhips  held  by  his  father,  with  the  various 
44  honours  heaped  on  his  family.  Thefe  are  powerful  incen- 
44  tives.  They  call  aloud  for  fome  bold  effort  of  courage,  or  at  the 
44  word:,  of  brave  defpair.  The  foldiers  are  flill  determined  to 
44  meet  every  danger,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  people  nothing  can 
44  alter.  In  all  events,  no  calamity  can  be  fo  bad  as  that,  into 
44  which  Vitellius  feems  willing  to  plunge  himfelf.  If  vanquished, 

44  we  muff  perifh  by  the  fword;  if  we  Surrender,  what  will  be  the 
44  cafe-?  An  ignominious  death.  To  choofe  between  infamy  and 
44  glory,  is  all  that  now  remains.  The  only  queftion  is,  Shall  we 
44  tamely  refign  our  lives,  amid  SI  the  fcorn  and  indolence  of  the 
44  enemy?  or  Shall  we  a<ff  like  men,  and  die  fword  in  hand,  with 
44  honour  and  applaufe  ?” 

Vol.  ILL  M m LX VII.  Vi- 
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LXVII,  Vitellius  was  deaf  to  every  manly  fentiment.  Air 
obftinate  refiftance  might  render  the  conqueror  inexorable  to  his- 
wife  and  children,  and  that  confideration  overpowered  him  with 
grief  and  tendernefs.  His  mother  was  now  no  more.  Worn  out 
with  age,  (he  died  a few  days  before,  happy  not  to  behold  the 
downfal  of  her  family.  From  tire  elevation  of  her  fon  fhe  de- 
rived nothing,  except  the  anxiety,  that  preyed  upon  her  fpirits, 
and  the  fame  of  a blamelefs  character.  On  the  fifteenth  before 
the  calends  of  January  (a),  the  defection  of  the  legions  and 
cohorts,  that  furrendered  at  Narnia,  reached  the  ears  of  Vitellius. 
On  receipt  of  that  difmal  intelligence,  he  went  forth  from  his 
palace  in  mourning  apparel  (b J,  furrounded  by  his  family  in 
deep  affliction.  Elis  infant  fon  was  carried  in  a finall  litter,  with 
all  the  appearance  of  a funeral  ceremony.  The  populace  followed 
in  crowds,  with  unavailing  fhouts,  and  flattery  out  of  feafon.  The 
foldiers  marched  in  fullen  Alienee- 

LX VIII.  In  that  vaft  multitude,  no  man  was  fo  infenfible  of 
the  events  and  fudden  revolutions  of  human  life,  as  not  to  be 
touched  by  the  mifery  of  the  fcene  before  him.  They  faw  an 
emperor,  but  a little  before  mailer  of  the  Roman  world,,  aban- 
doning his  palace,  and,  in  the  midft  of  a vaft;  crowd  of  citizens 
aflembled  round  him,  proceeding  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome  to 
abdicate  the  imperial  dignity.  No  eye  had  feen  a fpeCtacle  fo 
truly  affeCting ; no  ear  had  heard  of  fo  dilmal  a cataftrophe. 
Csefar,  the  dictator,  fell  by  hidden  violence  ; Caligula  perifhed  by 
a dark  confpiracy ; Nero  fled  through  devious  paths,  while  the 
fhades  of  night  concealed  his  difgrace  ; Pifo  and  Galba  may  be 
faid  to  have  died  in  battle.  Vitellius,  before  an  aflembly  of  the 
people  called  by  himfelf,  in  the  midft  of  his  own  foldiers,  and  in 
the  prefence  of  a concourfe  of  women,  who  beheld  the  fad  reverfe 
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of  fortune,  by  his  own  a£t  depofed  himfelf.  In  a fhort  but  B K 
pathetic  fpeech,  he  declared  his  voluntary  abdication.  “ I retire,”  v v J 

he  faid,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  the  good  of  the  common- 
“ wealth  : retain  me  flill  in  your  memory,  and  view  with  an  eye  69- 
“ of  pity  the  misfortunes  of  my  brother,  my  wife,  and  infant 
“ children.  I afk  no  more.”  He  raifed  his  fon  in  his  arms,  and 
fhewed  him  to  the  people  ; he  turned  to  individuals  ; he  im- 
plored the  compaffion  of  all.  A gufh  of  tears  fupprelfed  his 
voice  : in  that  diflrefs,  taking  his  fword  from  his  fide,  and  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  Csecilius  Simplex  (a),  the  conful,  who  flood 
near  him,  he  offered  to  deliver  it  into  his  hands,  as  the  fymbol  of 
authority  over  the  lives  of  the  Roman  citizens.  The  conful 
refufed  to  accept  it,  and  the  people,  with  violent  uproar,  oppofed 
his  refignation.  Vitellius  left  the  place.  His  intention  was  to 
lay  down  all  the  enfigns  of  fovereignty  in  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord ( b ),  and  feek  an  humble  retreat  in  his  brother’s  houfe.  This 
again  met  with  a flrong  oppcfition  from  the  populace.  The 
general  cry  was,  that  the  houfe  of  a private  citizen  was  not  a 
proper  manfion  : all  infilled  on  his  returning  to  the  palace.  The 
crowd  obflru£led  the  flreets,  and  no  pafs  was  left  open,  except 
that  called  the  Sacred  JVay.  In  confufion,  difcraCted,  and  left 
without  advice,  Vitellius  returned  to  the  palace. 

LXIX.  The  abdication  of  the  prince  was  foon  known 
throughout  the  city.  Upon  the  firfl  intelligence,  Flavius  Sabinus 
fent  orders  in  writing  to  the  tribunes  of  the  cohorts,  commanding 
them  to  reflrain  the  violent  fpirit  of  the  foldiers.  The  leading 
members  of  the  fenate,  as  if  the  whole  power  of  the  ftate  was 
falling  at  once  into  the  hands  of  Vefpafian,  went  in  a body  to 
the  houfe  of  Sabinus.  A numerous  band  of  the  equeflrian  order, 
with  the  city  foldiers,  and  the  night-watch,  followed  the  example 
of  the  fathers.  They  were  there  informed  of  the  zeal  of  the 
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h O P K.  people  for  Yitellius,  and  the  menaces  thrown  out  by  the  German 

' ' cohorts.  Sabinus  was  too  far  advanced  to  think  of  a retreat. 

a.  ir.  c.  7#  . 

822.  Individuals  trembled  for  themfelves  : if  thev  difperfed,  the  Yitel- 

A.  D.  # t J L ’ 

lians  might  feize  the  opportunity  to  lay  a fcene  of  blood.  To 
prevent  that  terrible  difafter,  they  urged  Sabinus  to  take  up  arms, 
and  fhew  himfelf  in  force  to  the  people.  But,  as  often  happens 
in  prefling  exigencies,  all  were  ready  to  advife,  and  few  to  fhare 
the  danger.  Sabinus  went  forth  at  the  head  of  a band  of  foldiers. 
Near  the  Fundane  lake  (a),  a bold  and  refolute  party  of  the  Vitel- 
lians  advanced  againft  him.  A fkirmifli  enfued.  The  Viteliians 
had  the  advantage.  Sabinus  retreated  to  the  fort  of  the  capitol, 
and  in  that  ftrong  hold  flint  himfelf  up  with  his  foldiers,  and 
a fmall  party  of  fenators  and  Roman  knights.  A lift  of  their 
names  cannot  be  given  with  any  preciflon,  as  numbers  afterwards,, 
in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  aflumed  a fhare  of  merit  in  that  tranf- 
aCtion.  There  were  even  women,  who  dared  to  defy  the 
danger  of  a fiege.  Among  thefe  the  moft  diftinguiflied  wras 
Verulana  Gracilia,  a woman  of  high  fpirit,  who  had  neither 
children  nor  relations  to  attract  her,  but  aCted  entirely  on  the 
impulfe  of  her  own  intrepid  genius.  The  Viteliians  inverted  the 
citadel,  but  guarded  the  partes  with  fo  much  negligence,  that 
Sabinus,  in  the  dead  of  night,  was  able  to  receive  into  the  place 
his  owrn  children  (b),  and  Domitian  his  brother’s  fon.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  fent  difpatches  to  the  victorious  army,  to  inform  the 
chiefs  of  his  rttuation,  and  the  neceflity  of  immediate  relief.  The 
bertegers  attempted  nothing  during  the  night.  Had  Sabinus 
taken  advantage  of  their  inactivity,  he  might  have  made  his 
efcape  through  the  partes  negleCted  by  a ferocious  enemy,  bold 
and  refolute,  but  fcorning  all  regular  difcipline,  and  impatient  of 
fatigue.  It  happened,  befides,  that  a rtorm  of  rain  fell  with  all 
the  violence  of  the  winter  feafon.  During  the  tempeft,  the  men 
could  neither  fee  nor  hear  one  another. 
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LXX.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  before  hoflilities  commenced,  E *-^0  Iv 

Sabinus  difpatched  Cornelius  Martialis,  a principal  centurion,  ' v * 

1 11  A.  U.  C. 

with  inftrudtions  to  reprefent  to  Vitellius  the  treachery  of  his  822. 

conduct,  in  open  violation  of  a folemn  treaty.  “ The  late  abdi-  o9. 

tc  cation  was  no  better  than  a ftate  farce,  played  in  the  face  of 
“ mankind,  to  deceive  the  moft  illuftrious  citizens.  For  what 
“ other  purpofe  did  he  wifh  to  withdraw  to  his  brother’s  houfe, 

“ fo  fituated  as  to  overlook  the  forum,  and  attract  the  eyes  of 
“ the  public  ? Why  not  rather  choofe  the  manfion  of  his  wife, 

“ a fequeftered  ftalion  near  mount  Aventine  ? For  him,  who  re- 
“ nounced  the  fovereign  power,  a place  of  obfcurity  was  the 
“ fitteft.  But  Vitellius  fought  the  very  reverfe : he  returned 
“ to  his  palace,  the  citadel,  as  it  were,  of  the  empire,  and  thence 
“ fent  forth  a military  force  to  deluge  the  heft  part  of  the  city 
“ with  innocent  blood.  Even  the  capitol  was  no  longer  a fanc- 
“ tuary.  During  the  rage  of  civil  war,  while  the  fate  of  em- 
u pire  hung  fufpended  between  Vefpafian  and  Vitellius;  while 
“ the  legions  drenched  their  fwords  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow 
“ citizens ; while  cities  were  taken  by  ftorm,  and  whole  cohorts 
“ laid  down  their  arms;  the  part  which  Sabinus  adted,  was  that 
“ of  a fenator  and  a civil  magiftrate.  Both  the  Spains,  the  Upper 
“ and  Lower  Germany,  and  all  Britain  had  revolted  ; and  yet 
“ the  brother  of  Vefpafian  preferved  his  fidelity  to  the  reigning 
“ prince.  If  at  length  he  entered  into  a negotiation,  Vitellius 
“ invited  him  to  the  meeting.  The  fiipulated  terms  were  ad- 
“ vantageous  to  the  vanquifhed  ; and  to  the  conqueror  brought 
“ nothing  but  fame  and  honour.  If  Vitellius  repented  of  that 
“ tranfadlion,  why  point  his  arms  againft  Sabinus,  who  had  been 
“ the  dupe  of  infidious  policy  ? Why  befiege  the  fon  of  Vefpa- 
“ fian,  a youth  not  yet  grown  up  to  the  age  of  manhood  (a ) ? By 
“ the  murder  of  an  old  man,  and  the  death  of  a ftripling,  what 
“ advantage  could  be  gained  ? It  would  be  more  for  the  honour 
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B o O K “ 0f  Vitellius  to  make  head  againft  the  legions,  and  decide  the 
' > “ contefl  in  the  field  of  battle.  A fingle  vi&ory  would  end  the 

A.  U.  C.  ° J 

82 1.  “ war,  and  every  thing  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  conqueror.” 

69-  Vitellius  liftened  to  this  remonftrance  with  vifible  marks  of  fear. 

He  endeavoured  in  few  words  to  clear  his  own  conduct,  im- 
puting the  whole  mifchief  to  the  foldiers,  whofe  intemperate  zeal 
was  no  longer  fubjeft  to  his  authority.  He  advifed  Martialis 
to  depart  through  a private  part  of  the  houfe,  left  the  foldiers  in 
their  fury  fhould  deftroy  the  negociator  of  a peace  which  they 
abhorred.  He  himfelf  remained  in  his  palace,  unable  to  com- 
mand or  to  prohibit  any  meafure  whatever ; a mere  phantom  of 
power,  no  longer  emperor,  but  ftill  the  caufe  of  civil  diflenfion. 

LXXI.  Martialis  had  no  fooner  entered  the  capitol,  than 
the  Vitellian  foldiers  appeared  before  it ; no  chief  to  lead  them, 
on  ; all  rufhing  forward  with  impetuous  fury,  and  every  man 
his  own  commanding  officer.  Having  pafled  the  forum,  and 
the  temples  (a)  that  furround  it,  they  marched  up  the  hill  that 
fronts  the  capitol,  and,  after  halting  there  to  form  their  ranks, 
advanced  in  regular  order  to  the  gates  of  the  citadel.  On  the 
right  fide  of  the  afcent,  a range  of  porticos  had  been  built  in 
ancient  times.  From  the  top  of  thofe  edifices  the  befieged 
annoyed  the  enemy  with  ftones  and  tiles.  The  aflailants  had 
no  weapons  but  their  fwords.  To  wait  for  warlike  engines 
feemed  a tedious  delay  to  men  impatient  for  the  aflault.  They 
threw  flaming  torches  into  the  portico  neareft  at  hand;  and,  feeing 
the  deftrucftion  made  by  the  devouring  flames,  were  ready  to 
force  their  way  through  the  gate  (b ),  if  Sabinus  had  not  thrown 
into  a heap  all  the  ftatues  that  adorned  the  place,  and,  with  thofe 
venerable  monuments  of  antiquity,  blocked  up  the  paflage.  The 
Vitellians  pufhed  on  the  aflault  in  two  different  quarters ; one 
near  the  grove  of  the  afylum  (cj,  and  the  other  near  the  hun- 
dred 
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dred  fleps  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  (d).  Both  attacks  were  un- 
forefeen.  Near  the  afylum-grove  the  affair  grew  ferious.  On 
that  fide  of  the  hill,  the  houfes,  which  had  been  built  during  a 
long  peace,  were  railed  as  high  as  the  foundation  of  the  capitol. 
The  befiegers  climbed  to  the  top  of  thofe  buildings,  in  fpite  of 
every  effort  to  flop  their  progrefs.  The  roofs  were  immediately 
fet  on  fire,  but  whether  by  the  befieged,  or  the  befiegers  ( e J,  is 
uncertain.  The  current  opinion  afcribed  it  to  the  former.  The 
flame  foon  reached  the  contiguous  porticos,  and,  in  a fhort  time, 
fpread  to  the  eagles  (a  fet  of  pillars  fo  called)  that  fupported  the 
buildings.  The  wood,  being  old  and  dry,  was  fo  much  fuel 
to  increafe  the  fire.  In  the  conflagration  that  followed,  the  ca- 
pitol, with  all  its  gates  fhut,  and  neither  flormed  by  the  enemy, 
nor  defended  by  Sabinus,  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

LXXII.  From  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  that  hour,  the 
Roman  people  had  felt  no  calamity  fo  deplorable,  no  difgrace  fo 
humiliating.  Without  the  fhock  of  a foreign  enemy,  and,  if 
we  except  the  vices  of  the  age,  without  any  particular  caufe  to 
draw  down  the  wrath  of  heaven,  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  fupreme 
of  gods ; a temple,  built  in  ancient  times  (a)  with  folemn  rites 
and  religious  aufpices,  the  pledge  of  future  grandeur  ; which 
neither  Porfena  (b),  when  Rome  furrendered  to  his  arms,  nor 
the  Gauls  (c),  when  they  took  the  city  by  florm,  had  dared  to 
violate  ; that  facred  edifice  was  now  demolifhed  by  the  rage  of 
men  contending  for  a mailer  to  reign  over  them.  The  capitol, 
it  is  true,  was  once  before  deflroyed  by  fire  during  the  violence 
of  a civil  war  (d) ; but  the  guilt  was  then  confined  to  the  trea- 
chery of  a few  incendiaries,  the  madnefs  of  evil-minded  men. 
In  the  prefent  juncture,  it  was  befieged  with  open  hollility,  and 
In  the  face  of  day  involved  in  flames.  And  what  adequate  mo- 
tive ? 
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B o o K tive  ? What  objedt  in  view  to  atone  for  fo  wild  a phrenfy  ? Was 

v • the  fword  drawn  in  the  caufe  of  public  liberty  ? 

a.  u.  c.  1 ' 

822. 

A.  D. 

69-  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  during  the  war  which  he  waged  againft 

the  Sabines,  bound  himfelf  by  a vow  to  build  that  facred  ftruc- 
ture.  He  afterwards  laid  the  foundation,  on  a plan  fuggefted 
by  his  own  vaft  idea  of  the  riling  grandeur  of  the  empire,  but 
inconfiftent  with  the  eircumftanees  of  an  infant  Hate.  Servius 
Tullius,  affifted  by  the  zeal  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  went  on  with 
the  work,  and  after  him  Tarquin  the  proud,  with  the  fpoils  of 
Suefla  Pometia  (e)y  added  to  the  magnificence  of  the  building. 
But  the  glory  of  completing  the  defign  was  referved  for  the  asra 
of  liberty,  when  kings  were  depofed  and  banilhed  for  ever.  It 
was  under  the  republic  that  Horatius  Pulvillus  (f),  in  his  fecond 
confulfhip,  performed  the  ceremony  of  dedicating  the  temple, 
at  that  time  finifhed  with  fo  much  grandeur,  that  the  wealth  of 
after  ages  could  do  no  more  than  grace  it  with  new  embellifh- 
ments  : to  its  magnificence  nothing  could  be  added.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Lucius 
Scipio  and  Caius  Norbanus  (g)y  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
again  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundation.  Sylla,  who  in  that  junc- 
ture had  triumphed  over  all  oppofition  to  his  arms,  undertook 
the  care  of  the  building : the  glory  of  dedicating  it  would  have 
crowned  his  felicity  (b)\  but  that  honour  was  referved  for  Lu- 
tatius  Catulus  (i),  whole  name,  amidft  fo  many  noble  monu- 
ments of  the  Gaefars,  remained  in  legible  characters  till  the  days 
of  Vitellius.  Such  was  the  facred  building,  which  the  madnels 
of  the  times  reduced  to  afhes. 

LXXIII.  The  fire,  when  it  firft  began  to  rage,  threw  the 
combatants  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  but  on  the  part  of  the 

befieged 
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befieged  the  diftrefs  was  greateft.  The  Vitellian  foldiers,  in  the  K 

moment  of  difficulty,  wanted  neither  fkill  nor  courage.  In  the  ' v * 

oppofite  party  the  men  were  feized  with  a panic,  and  the  com-  822^. 

mander  had  neither  fpirit  nor  prefence  of  mind.  Benumbed  and  69- 

torpid,  he  loft  his  powers  of  fpeech,  and  even  the  faculties  of  eyes 
and  ears.  No  refources  in  himfelf,  he  was  deaf  to  the  advice 
of  others.  Alarmed  by  every  fudden  noife,  he  went  forward, 
he  returned  ; he  ordered  what  he  had  forbidden,  and  counter- 
manded what  he  had  ordered.  In  this  diftradion  all  directed, 
and  none  obeyed.  They  threw  down  their  arms,  and  each  man 
began  to  ffiift  for  himfelf.  They  fled,  they  hid  themfelves  in 
lurking-places;  the  Vitellians  burft  in  with  fire  and  fword ; 

A fcene  of  carnage  followed.  A few  gallant  fpirits  made  a 
brave  refiftance,  and  periffied  in  the  attempt.  The  molt  diftin- 
guiffied  were  Cornelius  Martialis,  iEmilius  Pacenfis,  Cafperius 
Niger,  and  Didius  Scseva : all  thefe  met  their  fate  with  un- 
daunted courage.  Flavius  Sabinus,  without  his  fword,  and  not 
fo  much  as  attempting  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  was  furrounded 
by  a band  of  the  Vitellians.  Quindius  Atticus  (a),  the  conful, 
was  alfo  taken  prifoner.  The  enfigns  of  his  magiftracy  dif- 
covered  him  to  the  foldiers;  and  the  haughty  ftyle  in  which  he 
had  iffiued  feveral  edids,  in  their  tenour  favourable  to  Vefpafian, 
and  injurious  to  Vitellius,  made  him  an  objed  of  refentment. 

The  reft  by  various  ftratagems  made  their  efcape ; fome  in  the 
difguife  of  flaves  ; others  affifted  by  the  fidelity  of  their  friends, 
and  by  their  care  concealed  under  the  baggage.  A few,  who 
had  caught  the  military  word,  by  which  the  Vitellians  knew 
each  other,  ufed  it  with  confidence  in  their  queftions  and  anfwers 
to  all  that  came  in  their  way.  The  boldnefs  of  the  experiment 
faved  their  lives. 

LXXIV.  Domitian,  on  the  firil  irruption  of  the  befiegers, 
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B ^ii°  ^ was  conveyed  to  the  apartments  of  the  warden,  of  the  temple, 
v / and  there  protected  till  one  of  his  freedmen  had  the  addrefs  to 

A.  U.  C.  . 

S22.  conduct  him,  clad  in  a linen  veftment,  amidft  the  band  of  facri- 

A.  D. 

ficers,  to  the  place  called  Vclabmm , where  he  lodged  him  fafe 
under  the  care  of  Cornelius  Primus,  a man  firmly  attached 
to  Vefpafian.  Domitian,  during  the  reign  of  his  father,  threw 
down  the  warden’s  lodge,  and  on  the  fame  fpot  built  a chapel 
to  Jupiter  the  Conservator,  with  a marble  altar,  on  which 
the  ftory  of  his  efcape  was  engraved  at  length.  Being  after- 
wards inverted  with  the  imperial  dignity,  he  dedicated  a magni- 
ficent temple  to  Jupiter  the  Guardian,  and  a rtatue  repre- 
fenting  the  god  with  the  young  prince  in  his  arms.  Sabinus 
and  Quin&ius  Atticus  were  conduced  in  fetters  to  the  prefence 
of  Vitellius.  He  received  them  without  a word  of  reproach, 
or  fo  much  as  an  angry  look,  though  the  foldiers,  with  rage  and 
vociferation,  infilled  on  their  right  to  murder  both,  demanding, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  reward  due  to  them  for  their  late  exploits. 
The  inferior  populace,  with  violent  uproar,  called  for  imme- 
diate vengeance  on  Sabinus,  not  forgetting  to  mingle  with  their 
fury  the  language  of  adulation  to  Vitellius,  who  endeavoured  to 
addrefs  them  from  the  ftairs  of  the  palace:  but  the  ftorm  was  too 
outrageous.  The  mob  fell  upon  Sabinus.  He  died  under  re- 
peated blows.  The  aifartins  cut  off  his  head,  and  dragged  the 
mangled  body  to  the  common  charnel. 

LXXV.  Such  was  the  end  of  a man  who  merited  a better 
fate.  He  had  carried  arms  five-and-thirty  years  in  the  fervice* 
of  his  country,  dirtinguilhed  by  his  civil  and  military  conduct. 
His  integrity  and  love  of  juftice  were  never  queftioned.  His 
fault  was  that  of  talking  too  much.  In  the  courfe  of  feven 
years,  during  which  he  adminiftered  the  province  of  Maefia, 
and  twelve  more,  while  he  was  governor  of  Rome,  malice  itfelf 

could 
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could  find  no  other  blemiffi  in  his  character.  In  the  laft  a£t 
of  his  life  he  was  condemned  for  ina&ivity  and  want  of  fpirit ; 
others  faw  in  his  conduct  a man  of  moderation,  who  wifhed  to 
prevent  the  effufion  of  Roman  blood.  Before  the  elevation  of 
Vefpafian,  all  agree  that  he  was  the  head  and  ornament  of  his 
family.  That  his  fall  was  matter  of  joy  to  Mucianus,  feems  well 
attefted.  In  general,  his  death  was  confidered  as  an  event  of 
public  utility,  fmce  all  emulation  between  two  men  likely  to 
prove  dangerous  rivals,  one  as  the  emperor’s  brother,  and  the 
other  as  a colleague  in  power,  was  now  extinguished.  The 
conful,  Quindtius  Atticus,  was  the  next  vidtim  demanded  by 
the  populace.  Vitellius  oppofed  their  fury.  He  thought  him- 
felf  bound  in  gratitude  to  protedl  a man,  who,  being  interrogated 
concerning  the  deftrudlion  of  the  capitol,  avowed  himfelf  the 
author  of  the  misfortune,  and  by  that  truth,  or  well-timed  lie, 
took  upon  himfelf  the  whole  load  of  guilt,  exonerating  the  Vi- 
tellian  party. 

LXXVI.  During  thefe  tranfactions,  Lucius  Vitellius,  having 
pitched  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Feronia  ( a formed  a 
defign  to  ftorm  the  city  of  Tarracina.  The  garrifon,  confifting 
of  marines  and  gladiators,  remained  pent  up  within  the  walls, 
not  daring  to  fally  out,  and  face  the  enemy  in  the  open  field. 
The  gladiators,  as  has  been  mentioned,  were  under  the  command 
of  Julianus,  and  the  marines  under  that  of  Apollinaris  ; two  men 
immerfed  in  floth  and  luxury,  by  their  vices  more  like  common 
gladiators,  than  fuperior  officers.  No  fentinels  Rationed,  no 
night-watch  to  prevent  a fudden  alarm,  and  no  care  taken  to 
guard  the  works,  they  palled  both  day  and  night  in  drunken 
jollity.  The  windings  of  that  delightful  coaft  refoundcd  with 
notes  of  joy,  and  the  foldiers  were  Spread  about  the  country  to 
provide  for  the  pleafures  of  the  two  commanders,  who  never 
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B ^iP  K thought  of  war  except  when  it  became  the  fubjefl  over  their 

■ , > bottle.  Apinius  Tiro  had  left  the  place  a few  davs  before,  in 

822.  order  to  procure  lupplies  for  the  commanding  officers.  By 

c?.  exacting  prefents  and  contributions  from  the  municipal  towns, 

he  inflamed  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  gaining  ill  will  in  every 
quarter,  and  for  his  party  no  acceffion  of  ftrength. 

LXXVII.  Things  remained  in  this  pofture,  when  a Have, 
belonging  to  Verginius  Capito,  deferted  to  Lucius  Vitellius,  with 
an  offer  to  head  a detachment,  and,  by  furprife,  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  citadel,  unprovided,  as  it  then  was,  with  a fuffi- 
cient  force  to  guard  the  works.  His  propofal  was  accepted. 
In  the  dead  of  night  he  let  out  with  a party  of  light-armed  co- 
horts, and,  having  gained  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  took  his  Ration 
over  the  heads  of  the  enemy.  From  that  eminence  the  foldiers 
poured  down  with  impetuous  fury,  not  to  a battle,  but  to  a fcene 
of  carnage  and  deftruflion.  They  fell  upon  a defencelefs  mul- 
titude, the  greateft  part  unarmed,  fome  running  to  fnatch  up 
their  weapons,  others  fcarce  awake,  and  all  thrown  into  confter- 
nation  by  the  general  uproar,  by  the  darknels,  the  clangor  of 
trumpets,  and  the  fhouts  of  the  enemy.  A few  of  the  gladiators 
made  a brave  refillance,  and  fold  their  lives  at  the  deareft  rate. 
The  reft  fled  to  the  ffiips.  Terror  and  confufion  followed  them. 
The  peafants  of  the  neighbourhood  were  intermixed  with  the 
troops,  and  all  together  fell  in  one  promifcuous  flaughter.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  tumult  fix  light  galleys  broke  loofe  from 
their  moorings.  On  board  of  one  of  them,  Apollinaris,  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  made  his  efcape.  The  reft  were  either 
taken,  or,  by  the  weight  of  the  crowd  that  ruffied  on  board,  funk 
to  the  bottom,  julianus  was  conducted  to  Lucius  Vitellius, 
and,  in  his  prefence,  firft  ignominioufly  fcourged,  and  then  put 
to  death.  Triaria,  the  wife  of  Lucius,  the  commanding  officer,. 
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was  accufed  of  exulting  with  pride  and  cruelty  amidft  the  carnage  c Iv 
that  laid  wafte  the  city  of  Tarracina.  She  is  faid  to  have  ap-  v v * 

J 1 A.  U.  C. 

peared  with  a fvvord  girt  by  her  fide,  adding  mockery  and  infult  s i. 
to  the  horrors  of  that  tragic  fcene.  The  general,  to  mark  fo  bril-  *9- 
liant  a victory,  fent  a letter  wreathed  with  laurel  (a ) to  his 
brother,  defiring,  at  the  fame  time,  to  know  whether  he  fhould 
diredtly  march  forward  to  Rome,  or  ftay  to  finifh  the  entire  re- 
dudtion  of  Campania.  The  delay  was  of  the  greateft  moment, 
not  only  to  Vefpafian’s  party,  but  to  the  commonwealth.  A 
fierce  and  favage  l'oldiery,  flufhed  with  fuccefs,  and  to  their  natural 
ferocity  adding  the  infolence  of  vidlory,  had  they  been  imme- 
diately led  to  Rome,  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  renewed  the 
war  with  dreadful  havoc,  and,  perhaps,  the  deftruftion  of  the  city. 

On  fuch  an  occafion,  Lucius  Vitellius  was  an  officer  to  be  dreaded. 

Though  his  character,  was  decried  and  infamous,  he  wanted 
neither  talents  nor  vigour  of  mind.  Like  all,  who  fucceed  by 
profperous  wickednefs,  he  had  raifed  himfelf  to  eminence,  and 
what  good  men  obtain  by  their  virtues  he  accomplifhed  by  his  vices*. 

LXXVIII.  Meanwhile,  Vefpafian’s  army,  inactive  ever 
fince  their  departure  from  Narnia,  loitered  away  the  time  at 
Ocriculum  (a)9  amufing  themfelves  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Saturnalian  feftival  (bj.  To  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Mucianus, 
was  the  oftenfible  reafon  for  this  ill-timed  delay.  Motives  of  a 
different  nature  were  imputed  to  Antonius.  Vitellius,  it  was. 
faid,  had  tampered  with  him  by  letters,  and,  to  entice  him  from 
his  party,,  promifed  the  confulfhip,  and  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
with  a fp  lend  id  fortune.  With  a confiderable  number  this  accu- 
fation  had  no  kind  of  weight.  They  treated  it  as  a mere  calumny, 
the  invention  of  artful  men,  who  wifhed  to  pay  their  court  to 
Mucianus.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  was  a deli- 
berate plan,  fettled  by  all  the  general  officers,  who  rather  chofe  to 
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B °m  K a^arm  ^ie  city  of  Rome  with  diftant  terrors,  than  to  carry  defola- 

' v > tion  within  the  walls,  efpecially  fince  the  ftrongeft  cohorts  had 

' ' abandoned  Vitellius,  and  that  prince,  left  as  he  was,  without 

69.  hopes  of  fuccour,  would  probably  end  the  conteft  by  a voluntary 
abdication.  This  defign,  however  wife  and  prudent,  was  de- 
feated,, at  firft,  by  the  rafhnefs,  and,  in  the  end,  by  the  irrefolution, 
of  Sabinus.  That  officer  had  taken  up  arms  with  a fliew  of 
courage,  and  yet  was  not  able,  againft  fo  fmall  a force  as  three 
cohorts,  to  defend  the  capitol ; a fortrels  ftrong  enough  to  ftand 
the  fhock  of  powerful  armies,  and  always  deemed  impregnable. 
But  the  truth  is,  where  all  were  guilty  of  mifconduCt,  the  blame 
cannot  well  be  fixed  on  any  one  in  particular.  Mucianus,  by  the 
ftudied  ambiguity  of  his  letters,  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  vic- 
torious army  ; and  Antonius,  by  obfequious  compliances,  or, 
perhaps,  with  a defign  to  blacken  the  character  of  Mucianus,  was 
willing  to  incur  the  imputation  of  inactivity.  The  reft  of  the 
•officers  concluded  haftily  that  the  war  w^as  ended,  and,  by  that 
miftake,  occafioned  all  the  difafters  that  clofed  the  fcene.  Even 
Petilius  Cerealis,  who  had  been  fent  forward  at  the  head  of  a 
thoufand  horle,  with  orders  to  proceed  by  rapid  marches  through 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  to  enter  Rome  by  the  Salarian 
road  (c)f  did  not  puffi  on  with  vigour.  The  chiefs  heard,  at  laft, 
that  the  capitol  was  befieged,  and  that  intelligence  roufed  them 
from  their  lethargy. 

LXXIX.  Antonius,  in  the  night  time,  made  a forward 
movement  towards  the  city  of  Rome.  He  purfued  the  Fla- 
minian  road,  and,  by  a forced  march,  arrived  at  the  red 
rocks  (a);  but  the  mifchief  had  already  happened.  At  that 
place  he  received  intelligence,  that  Sabinus  was  murdered  ; that 
the  capitol  lay  fmoking  on  the  ground  ; that  the  populace, 
joiaed  by  the  flaves,  had  taken  up  arms  for  Vitellius,  and  that  all 
2 Rome 
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Rome  was  wild  with  confternation.  At  the  fame  time,  Petilius  Ce-  B K 
realis  met  with  a defeat.  That  general,  defpiling  an  enemy,  whom  v v 1 

° • A.  U.  C 

he  confidered  as  already  conquered,  advanced  incautioufly  to  attack  \zi 
a party  of  horfe  and  infantry.  The  battle  was  fought  at  a fmall  69.  * 
diftance  from  Rome,  at  a place  where  the  land  was  divided  into 
gardens,  interfered  by  narrow  roads,  and  covered  with  buildings  ; 
a fpot  well  known  to  the  Vitellians,  but,  to  men  unacquainted 
with  the  defiles,  every  way  difadvantageous.  Nor  did  the  cavalry 
under  Cerealis  a<ft  with  unanimity  or  equal  ardour.  They  had 
among  them  a party  of  the  men,  who  laid  down  their  arms  at 
Narnia,  and  all  of  that  defcription  waited  to  fee  the  iflue  of  the 
battle.  Tullius  Flavianus,  who  commanded  a fquadron  of  Vef- 
pafian’s  horfe,  was  taken  prifoner.  The  reft  fled  with  precipita- 
tion. The  conquering  troops  purfued  the  runaways  as  far  as 
Fidense  (b ). 

LXXX.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Vitellians  in  this  engagement  in- 
fpired  the  partifans  at  Rome  with  new  courage.  The  populace 
had  recourfe  to  arms.  A few  were  provided  with  fhields ; the 
reft  (hatched  up  whatever  weapons  fell  in  their  way.  With  one 
voice  they  demanded  the  fignal  for  the  attack.  Vitellius  com- 
mended their  zeal,  and  ordered  them  to  exert  themfelves  in  the 
defence  of  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  he  convened  the  fenate. 

The  fathers  fent  ambafladors  to  the  feveral  chiefs,  with  inftruc- 
tions  to  propofe,  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  a plan  of 
pacification.  The  deputies,  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  were  va- 
rioufly  received.  In  the  camp  of  Petilius  Cerealis  they  were  in 
danger  of  their  lives.  The  foldiers  difdained  all  terms  of  accom- 
modation, and,  in  their  fury,  attacked  the  ambafladors.  The 
praetor  Arulenus  Rufticus  (a)  was  wounded.  By  this  outrage 
the  rights  of  ambafladors  were  violated,  and,  in  the  perfonal  dig- 
nity of  the  man,  virtue  iti'elf  was  infulted..  The  attendants  in  his 
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13  pip  lv  tra*n  were  obliged  to  fly.  The  lidlor,  who  attempted  to  open  a 
jy— 7-'  pafiage  through  the  crowd,  was  murdered  on  the  fpot  ; and,  if 
a8“-  the  guard,  appointed  by  Cerealis,  had  not  interpofed  in  time,  the 
law  of  nations,  ever  refpedted  by  the  moll  hoftile  Rates,  had  been 
trampled  under  foot,  and  the  ambafladors,  in  the  face  of  their 
country,  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  mull  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  brutal  rage  of  frantic  men.  The  deputies,  who  went  to 
the  camp  of  Antonins,  met  with  a more  gentle  reception;  but  were 
indebted  for  it,  not  to  the  pacific  temper  of  the  foldiers,  but  to 
the  authority  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

LXXXI.  It  happened  that  Mufonius  Rufus  (aj,  a Roman 
knight,  followed  in  the  train  of  the  ambafladors.  He  profefled 
bimfelf  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  in  particular  to 
the  dodtrines  of  the  ftoic  fedl.  Full  of  his  boafted  fyflem,  he 
mixed  among  the  foldiers,  and,  reafoning  much  concerning  good 
and  evil,  began  a diflertation  on  the  bleflings  of  peace,  and  the 
calamities  of  war.  Men  under  arms,  and  fierce  with  victory, 
were  not  likely  to  relifli  a moral  ledfure.  His  pedantry  tired  the 
patience  of  the  foldiers,  and  became  a fubjedl  of  ridicule.  The 
philofopher  was  in  danger  of  being  roughly  treated,  if  the  advice 
of  the  more  confiderate,  and  the  menaces  of  others,  had  not  taught 
him  to  fupprefs  his  ill-timed  maxims  of  wifdom. 

The  veflal  virgins  (b)  went  in  proceflion  to  the  camp,  with 
letters  from  Yitellius  addrefled  to  Antonius,  in  fubftance  requeft- 
ing  a ceflation  of  arms  for  a Angle  day.  In  the  interval  a compro- 
mife  might  take  place,  and  prevent  the  havoc  of  decifive  action. 
The  veflal  train  received  every  mark  of  refpedb.  An  anfwer  in 
writing  was  fent  to  Vitellius,  informing  him,  that  the  murder  of 
Sabinus,  and  the  deftrudlion  of  the  capitol,  made  all  terms  of 
accommodation  inadmiflible. 
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of  the  foldiers,  and,  in  a Toothing  fpeech,  endeavoured  to  infufe  v v * 

into  their  minds  a fpirit  of  moderation.  He  advifed  them  to  Szl 
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encamp  at  the  Milvian  bridge  (a),  and  not  to  think  of  entering  69, 

Rome  till  the  next  day.  A11  enraged  foldiery,  forcing  their  way 
fword  in  hand,  he  had  real'on  to  fear,  would  rufh  on  with  im- 
petuous fury,  and  give  no  quarter  to  the  people  or  the  fenate. 

Even  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods  might  fall  in  one  promil- 
cuous  ruin.  But  the  impatience  of  the  army  was  not  to  be  re- 
ftrained.  Eager  for  vidory,  they  thought  themfelves  ruined  by 
delay.  A difplay  of  colours  and  enfigns  was  feen  glittering  on 
the  hills,  followed,  indeed,  by  an  undifeiplined  rabble,  but  the 
appearance  announced  the  preparations  of  an  enemy.  The 
conquerors  advanced  in  three  divifions  ; the  firft,  from  their 
ftation  on  the  Flaminian  road  ; the  fecond  marched  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  ; and  the  third,  towards  the  gate  Collina,  by 
the  Salarian  way.  On  the  firfh  onfet  the  mob  was  put  to  flight 
by  the  cavalry.  The  Vitellian  foldiers  ranged  themfelves  in  three 
columns.  The  entrance  of  the  city  was  obftinately  difputed. 

Several  fharp  engagements  followed  before  the  walls,  with  various 
fuccefs,  but,  for  the  molt  part,  favourable  to  Vefpafian’s  men, 
fupported  as  they  were  by  able  officers.  A party  wheeled  round 
to  the  left  fide  of  the  city,  towards  the  Sall'uftian  gardens,  and, 
being  engaged  in  flippery  and  narrow  pafles,  were  roughly 
handled.  The  Vitellians  had  taken  poflTeffion  of  the  gardens, 
and,  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  were  able,  with  hones  and  fpears, 
to  annoy  the  troops  beneath  them.  The  advantage  was  on  their 
fide,  till,  towards  the  dole  of  day,  a party  of  Vefpafian’s  cavalry 
forced  their  way  through  the  Collinian  gate,  and  fell  upon  the 
enemy  in  the  rear.  A battle  was  alfo  fought  in  the  field  of  Mars. 

The  good  fortune,  that  hitherto  attended  Vefpafian’s  caufe,  gave 
him  a decided  vidory.  The  Vitellians  fought  with  obftinacy  to 
Vol.  III.  O O the 
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E ^1°  K the  laft.  Hefpair  lent  them  courage.  Though  difperfed  and 
> v ' routed,  they  rallied  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  once  more 
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LXXXIII.  The  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  behold  the  con- 
flict, as  if  a fcene  of  carnage  were  no  more  than  a public  fpeCtacle 
. exhibited  for  their  amufement.  Whenever  they  faw  the  advan- 
tage inclining  to  either  fide,  they  favoured  the  combatants  with 
fhouts,  and  theatrical  applaufe.  If  the  men  fled  from  their  ranks, 
to  take  lhelter  in  fliops  or  houfes,  they  roared  to  have  them 
dragged  forth,  and  put  to  death  like  gladiators  for  their  diverfion. 
While  the  foldiers  were  intent  on  daughter,  thefe  mifcreants  were 
employed  in  plundering.  The  greateft  part  of  the  booty  fell  to 
their  lhare.  Rome  prefented  a fcene  truly  fhocking,  a medley  of 
favage  daughter  and  monftrous  vice  ; in  one  place  war  and  defo- 
lation;  in  another,  bathing,  riot,  and  debauchery.  Heaps  of  flain 
lay  weltering  in  the  ftreets,  and  blood  flowed  in  torrents,  while 
harlots  and  abandoned  women  wandered  about  with  lafcivious 
impudence.  Whatever  the  libidinous  paflions  can  infpire  in  the 
hour  of  peace,  was  intermixed  with  all  the  horrors  of  war,  of 
flaughter  and  deftrudtion.  The  whole  city  feemed  to  be  inflamed 
with  frantic  rage,  and,  at  the  dime  time,  intoxicated  with  baccha- 
nalian pleafures.  Before  this  period,  Rome  had  feen  enraged 
armies  within  her  walls;  twice  under  Sylla (a),  and  once  after 
the  victory  obtained  by  Cinna.  Upon  thofe  occafions  the  fame 
barbarity  was  committed;  but  the  unnatural  lecurity  and  inhuman 
indifference,  that  now  prevailed,  were  beyond  all  example.  In 
the  midft  of  rage  and  maflacre,  pleafure  knew  no  intermifiion. 
A dreadful  carnage  feemed  to  be  a fpectacle  added  to  the  public 
games.  The  populace  enjoyed  the  havoc  ; they  e'xulted  in  the 
midft  of  devaftation  ; and,  without  any  regard  for  the  contending 
parties,  triumphed  over  the  miferies  of  their  country. 
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LXXXIV.  Vespasian’s  party  had  now  conquered  every  B K 

thins;  but  the  camp  (a).  That  difficult  and  arduous  talk  Hill  v v * 

0 . . . a.  u.  e. 

remained.  The  braveft  of  the  Vitellians  were  hill  in  poffeffion. 

They  confidered  it  as  their  laft  relort,  and  were  therefore  deter-  Ca- 
mmed to  make  a vigorous  Hand.  The  conquering  troops  ad- 
vanced with  determined  fury  to  the  attack,  and  the  old  praetorian 
cohorts  with  inflamed  refentment.  Whatever  the  military  art 
had  invented  againft  places  of  the  greateft  ftrength,  was  employed 
by  the  affailants.  They  advanced  under  the  fhell  ; they  threw 
up  mounds ; they  difcharged  miffive  weapons  and  flaming 
torches ; “ all  declaring  aloud,  that  one  glorious  effort  would  put 
“ an  end  to  their  toil  and  danger.  To  the  fenate  and  people  of 
<£  Rome  they  had  reftored  their  city,  and  to  the  gods  their  altars 
“ and  their  temples.  It  now  remained  to  gain  poffeffion  of  the 
“ camp,  the  foldier’s  poll  of  honour,  his  country,  and  the  feat  of 
“ his  houfehold  gods.  They  muff  either  carry  the  entrenchments 
“ by  affault,  or  pafs  the  night  under  arms.”  The  fpirit  of  the 
Vitellians  was  broken,  but  not  fubdued.  To  fell  the  victory  at 
the  deareft  rate,  and  delay  the  return  of  peace,  was  the  laft  effort 
of  expiring  rage  ; and  to  ftain  the  houfes  and  altars  with  an  effu- 
fion  of  blood,  was  the  laft  confolation  of  defpair.  The  towers 
and  ramparts  were  covered  with  heaps  of  flain.  The  gates  of 
the  camp  were  forced.  The  few  that  ft  ill  furvived  had  the 
courage  to  maintain  their  poll;.  They  fell  under  honourable 
wounds,  prodigal  of  life,  and  to  the  laft  tenacious  of  their  glory. 


LXXXV.  Vitelli u s,  feeing  the  city  conquered,  went  in 
a litter,  by  a private  way  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  to  his  wife’s 
houfe  on  mount  Aventine,  with  intent,  if  he  could  lie  concealed 
during  the  reft  of  the  day,  to  fly  for  refuge  to  his  brother  and 
he  cohorts  under  his  command  at  Tarracina.  His  natural  irre- 
folution  returned  upon  him.  He  dreaded  every  thing,  and, 
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with  the  ufual  dillraclion  of  fear,  what  was  prefent  alarmed  him 
moft.  He  returned  to  his  palace,  and  found  it  a melancholy 
defert.  His  Haves  had  made  their  efcapc,  or  lhunned  the  pre- 
fence  of  their  mailer.  Silence  added  to  the  terror  of  the  feene. 
He  opened  the  doors  of  his  apartments,  and  Hood  aghail  at  the 
dreary  folitude.  All  was  defolation  round  him.  He  wandered 
from  room  to  room,  till  his  heart  funk  within  him.  Weary, 
at  length,  of  his  wretched  condition,  he  chofe  a difgraceful  lurk- 
ing-place (a),  and  there  lay  hid  with  abjeCt  fear,  till  Julius 
Placidus,  the  tribune  of  a cohort,  dragged  him  forth.  With  his 
hands  bound  behind  him,  and  his  garment  torn,  he  was  con- 
ducted, a wretched  fpeCtacle,  through  crowds  infulting  his  dif- 
trefs,  and  not  a friend  to  pity  his  misfortunes.  A cataftrophe 
fo  mean  and  defpicable  moved  no  paffion  but  contempt.  A 
German  foldier  (b),  either  in  wrath,  or  to  end  his  mil'ery,  {truck 
at  him  with  his  fabre,  and,  miffing  his  aim,  cut  off  the  ear  of  a 
tribune.  Whether  his  defign  was  againlt  that  officer,  cannot 
now  be  known.  For  his  attempt  he  perilhed  on  the  lpot.  Yi- 
tellius  was  dragged  along  amidlt  the  feoffs  and  infults  of  the  rab- 
ble. With  fwords  pointed  at  his  throat,  they  forced  him  to  raife 
his  head,  and  expofe  his  countenance  to  fcorn  and  derifion  ; they 
made  him  look  at  his  Hatties  tumbling  to  the  ground ; they 
pointed  to  the  place  of  public  harangues,  and  ffiewed  him  the 
Ipot  where  Galba  perilhed.  In  this  manner  they  hurried  him 
to  the  charnel  (c),  where  the  body  of  Flavius  Sabinus  had  been 
thrown  amongll  the  vileft  malefactors.  An  expreffion  fell  from 
him,  in  the  laft  extremity,  that  befpoke  a mind  not  utterly  delti- 
tute  of  fentiment.  A tribune  infulted  him  in  his  mifery  ; “ and 
“ yet,”  faid  Yitelhus,  “I  have  been  your  fovereign.”  He  died 
foon  after  under  repeated  wounds.  The  populace,  who  had 
worihipped  him  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  continued,  after  his 
7 death. 
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death,  with  the  fame  depravity,  to  treat  his  remains  with  every  B ^ 0 K 

mark  of  fcorn  and  infolence.  1 v 
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8:2. 

A.  IX 

LXXXVI.  He  was  the  fon,  as  already  mentioned,  .of  Lucius  69. 
Vitellius,  and  had  completed  the  fifty-feventh  year  of  his  age. 

He  rofe  to  the  confulfhip,  to  pontifical  dignities,  and  a name  and 
rank  among  the  moll  eminent  citizens,  without  induftry  or  per- 
fonal  merit.  The  fplendid  reputation  of  the  father  fa)  laid  open 
the  road  to  honours  for  the  fon.  The  men  who  railed  him  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  did  not  fo  much  as  know  him.  By  his  vices, 
and  luxurious  eafe,  he  gained  an  afcendant  over  the  affections  of 
the  army,  to  a degree  rarely  attained  by  the  virtue  of  the  ableft 
generals.  Simplicity,  franknefs,  and  generality  mult  not  be  de- 
nied to  him  ; but  thole  qualities,  when  not  under  the  curb  of 
difcretion,  are  always  equivocal,  and  often  ruinous.  He  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  friendihips,  not  by  his  virtues,  but  by  bound- 
lels  liberality,  and  no  wonder  if  he  miffed  his  aim : he  deferved 
friends,  but  never  had  them.  That  his  power  lhould  be  over- 
turned, was,  no  doubt,  the  intereft  of  the  commonwealth  ; but 
the  men,  who  figured  in  that  important  fcene,  could  claim  no 
merit  with  Vefpalian,  fince,  with  equal  verfatility,  they  had  been 
traitors  to  Galba. 


The  day  being  far  fpent,  and  the  fathers  and  chief  magifcrates 
having  either  fled  from  the  city  in  a panic,  or  concealed  themfelves 
in  the  houfes  of  their  friends,  the  fenate  could  not  be  aflembled. 
The  rage  of  flaughter  being  appeafed,  and  all  hoftilities  ceafing, 
Domitian  prefented  himfelf  before  the  leaders  of  the  party.  He 
was  faluted  by  the  title  of  Crefar,  and  a band  of  foldiers  under 
arms  conducted  him  to  his  father’s  houfe. 
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like  manner  to  the  Gauls.  LX I.  Votes  of  Civilis  to  let  his  beard 
grow  : after  the  dtfeat  of  the  legions , he  thinks  his  vow  com- 
plete. 
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plcte.  He  is  Ji 'aid  to  have  given  certain  Roman  pr if  oners  to  bis 
infant  fon,  to  divert  hhnfelf  with  footing  arrows  at  them.  He 
fends  prefents  to  Vcleda , the  German  propheiefs  ; Marcus  Luper- 
cus , fent  to  her  as  a prefent ; he  is  killed  on  the  road.  Vcleda 
had  foretold  the  deflruCtion  of  the  legions , and  her  authority  in- 
creafes  throughout  Germany.  LXII.  It  he  captive  legions  march 
in  a difmal  procefion  from  Novefium  to  the  T revert  an  territo- 
ries. Magnanimous  behaviour  of  the  Picentinian  fqtiadron  of 
horfe.  LXIII.  The  Agrippinian  colony  in  danger  from  the 
?iations  beyond  the  Rhine.  LXVI.  Civilis  gives  battle  to  Clau- 
dius Labio;  and , having  routed  him , receives  the  Batavians  and 
Tungrians  under  his  protection.  LXVII.  The  Lingones  de- 
feated by  the  Sequanians.  julius  Sabinus , the  Lingoniati  chiefs 
efcapes , and  lives  in  fubterraneous  caves  for  nine  years  after- 
wards. The  memorable  cotifancy  of  his  wife , Eponina.  LX  VIII. 
At  Rome  the  empire  thought  to  be  in  danger.  Muciauus  and 
Domitian  prepare  to  ft  out  for  Gaul.  The  Gauls  call  a general 

ajfembly  of  the  fates.  They  prefer  peace  to  the  dangc-rs  of  war. 
LXX.  Civilis  and  Tutor  differ  in  their  opinions  about  the  conduct 
cf  the  war.  Clafficus  agrees  with  Tutor , and  they  refolvc  to 
hazard  a battle.  LXX  I.  Petilius  Cer  calls  arrives  at  Mago?i - 
tiacum.  He  gains  a complete  victory  over  the  Treverians  at 
Rigodulum , on  the  banks  of  the  Mofclle.  Valentinus , the  T reve- 
rian  chief  taken  prifoner.  LXXII.  The  legions , that  had  re- 
volted\ return  to  their  duty , and  are  received  into  the  Roman 
camp.  LXXIIL  Cer calls  receives  the  Treverians  and  Lingones 
under  his  protection.  LXXV.  Cer  calls  gives  battle  to  Civilis 
and  Clafficus  : the  beginning  of  the  conflict  doubtful , but  the  flue 
favourable  to  the  Romans.  LXXIX.  The  Agrippinians  defert 
the  c a ufe  of  the  Germans.  LXXX.  Mucianus  orders  the  fin  of 
l itellius  to  be  put  to  death.  Antonins  Primus , refuting  the  beha- 
viour of  Mucianus,  proceeds  to  Vcfpaflan , but  is  not  well  received. 
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LXXXI.  Miracles  performed  by  Vefpafian  at  Alexandria,  He 
vifts  the  temple  of  Serapis.  L XXXIII.  An  account  of  the  ori- 
gin, and  fuperfitious  worfhippaid  by  the  TEgyptians  to  that  god, 
LXXXV.  Near  the  foot  of  the  Alps  Valentinu  is  brought  a pri - 
foner  before  Mucianus  and  Domitian,  He  is  condemned  to  die , 
The  frmnefs  with  which  he  meets  his  fate.  LXXXVI.  Domi- 
tian arrives  at  Lyons.  He  attempts  to  prevail  on  Cerealis  to 
refign  the  command  of  the  army  in  Germany.  His  dijjimulation, 
and  pretended  love  of  fudious  retirement , the  better  to  bide  his 
real  pajfons. 


Thefe  tranfaStions  paffed  partly  during  the  civil  war  between  Vef- 
pafian and  Vitellius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  822  ; and  partly  after 
the  elevation  of  Vefpafian,  in  the 


Year  of  Rome  — of  Chrift. 

823  70 


Flavius  Vefpafianus  j Confuls# 
Titus , his  Son  i 
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I.  r-r^HOUGH  the  war,  by  the  death  of  Vitellius,  was  com- 
X pletely  ended,  peace  was  by  no  means  eftablifhed.  The 
victorious  troops,  with  minds  envenomed,  fierce  and  unrelenting, 
continued  prowling  about  the  ftreets  of  Rome  in  queft  of  the  Vi- 
tellians.  Every  part  of  the  city  prefented  a fcene  of  carnage  ; the 
forum  and  the  temples  were  dyed  with  blood,  and  all,  who  fell 
in  the  way  of  the  conquerors,  were  put  to  the  fword  without 
diftinCtion.  From  the  ftreets  and  public  places  the  foldiers  rufhed 
into  private  houfes,  and,  in  their  fury,  dragged  forth  the  unhappy 
victims.  Whoever  was  grown  up  to  manhood,  citizen  or  foldier> 
was  butchered  on  the  fpot.  The  fury  of  the  men  was  at  length 
glutted  with  blood,  and  the  love  of  plunder  fucceeded.  Nothing 
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E 0 0 K Vvras  fuffered  to  remain  concealed,  nothing  unviolated.  Under 
iv.  ’ & 

v * colour  of  detecting  the  partilans  of  Vitellius,  they  broke  open 

every  fecret  recefs  in  quell  of  booty.  Houfes  were  pillaged,  and 
69-  all,  who  attempted  to  refill,  died  by  the  edge  of  the  fword.  The 
vile  and  indigent  joined  in  the  fray;  Haves  difcovered  the  wealth 
of  their  mailers  ; and  numbers  fuffered  by  the  treachery  of  their 
friends.  The  groans  of  defpair  were  heard  in  every  quarter,  and 
Rome  was  filled  with  all  the  horrors  of  a city  taken  by  llorm. 
In  companion  with  the  prefent  barbarity,  the  people  regretted  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  Othonian  and  Vitellian  foldiers.  The  lead- 
ing chiefs,  who  had  fucceeded  fo  well  in  kindling  the  flame  of 
war,  had  now  no  authority  to  check  the  infolence  of  victory.  In 
the  hour  of  tumult  and  public  diftradtion,  the  bold  and  defperate 
take  the  lead  ; peace  and  good  order  are  the  work  of  virtue  and 
ability. 

II.  Domitian  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  imperial  palace,  en- 
joying the  name  of  Casfar,  but  without  afpiring  to  a fhare  in  the 
cares  of  government.  Riot  and  debauchery  gave  the  firll  im- 
preflion  of  the  emperor’s  fon.  The  command  of  the  praetorian 
bands  was  alfigned  to  Arrius  Varus,  while  the  fupreme  authority 
relied  with  Antonius,  who,  in  halfe  to  enrich  himfelf,  feized  the 
treafure  and  the  flaves  of  the  prince,  as  if  they  were  the  fpoils  of 
Cremona.  The  other  officers,  who,  through  their  own  moderation 
or  want  of  Ipirit,  were  undiftinguilhed  during  the  war,  remained  in 
obfcurity,  unnoticed,  and  unrewarded.  The  people,  Hill  in  con- 
ilernation,  and  ready  to  crouch  in  fervitude,  expreffed  their  willies 
that  Lucius  Vitellius,  then  advancing  with  the  cohorts  from  Tar- 
racina,  might  be  intercepted  on  his  march,  in  order,  by  that  blow, 
to  end  the  war.  The  cavalry  was  lent  forward  to  Aricia  (a)t 
and  the  legions  took  their  ftation  at  Bovilla i(b).  But  Lucius 
Vitellius  was  no  longer  difpofed  to  maintain  the  conflict.  He 
7 * . and 
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and  liis  cohorts  furrendered  at  difcretion.  The  foldters,  aban- 
doning an  unfortunate  caufe,  laid  down  their  arms  with  indigna- 
tion rather  than  fear.  They  entered  the  city  of  Rome  in  a long 
difmal  proceffion,  guarded  on  each  fide  by  a file  of  troops  under 
arms.  In  their  looks  no  fign  of  repentance,  no  dejected  pafhon  ; 
they  retained  an  air  of  ferocity,  and  heard  the  taunts  of  the  vulgar 
with  fullen  contempt.  A few  broke  from  their  ranks  to  reprels 
the  infolence  of  the  populace,  but  were  overpowered  by  num- 
bers. The  reft  w^ere  fecured  in  prifon.  Not  a word  efcaped 
from  any  of  them  unworthy  of  their  warlike  character.  They 
were  unfortunate,  but  ftill  refpedted  for  their  valour.  Lucius 
Vitellius  was  put  to  death.  In  vice  and  profligacy  he  was  equal 
to  his  brother  ; in  vigour  and  induftry,  his  fuperior  ; by  the  fplen- 
dour  of  fuccefs  no  way  benefited  j in  the  day  of  adverfity,  a fliarer 
in  the  general  ruin. 
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III.  Campania  was  ftill  in  agitation.  The  difturbances  in 
that  country  were  not  fo  much  occafioned  by  a fpirit  of  oppo- 
fition  to  the  new  prince,  as  by  the  internal  diffenfions  of  the 
municipal  cities,  all  at  variance  among  themfelves.  To  com- 
pofe  thofe  differences,  and  reftore  public  tranquillity,  Lucilius 
Baflus  (a)  was  difpatched  with  a party  of  light-armed  cavalry. 
On  the  firft  appearance  of  a military  force,  a perfetft  calm  fuc- 
ceeded.  The  cities  of  inferior  note  were  treated  with  indul- 
gence ; but  the  third  legion  was  ftationed  in  winter  quarters  at 
Capua,  in  order  to  bridle  the  principal  families,  who,  by  confe- 
quence,  felt  the  weight  of  oppreffion.  To  the  fufferers  at  Tarra- 
cina  no  relief  was  extended ; fo  true  it  is,  that  men  are  more 
willing  to  retaliate  an  injury,  than  to  requite  an  obligation  (b ) : 
obligation  implies  a debt,  which  is  a painful  fenfation ; by  a 
ftroke  of  revenge  fomething  is  thought  to  be  gained.  The  peo- 
ple of  Tarracina  faw  the  flave  of  Verginius  Capito,  who,  as  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  betrayed  them  to  the  enemy,  hanging  on  a gib* 
bet,  with  the  rings  on  his  fingers,  which  he  received  from  Vitel- 
lius  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy.  That  a£t  of  juftice  was  all  that 
was  done  to  afluage  the  forrows  of  a city  in  diftrefs. 


At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  the  fenate,  conceiving  hopes  of  the 
new  eftablifhment,  decreed  to  Vefpafian  all  the  honours  which 
cuftom  had  hitherto  granted  to  the  reigning  prince.  The  flame 
of  war,  which  firft  broke  out  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  and,  after 
fpreading  into  Germany  and  Illyrkum,  blazed  out  in  Egypt, 
Judsea,  and  Syria,  involving  the  feveral  provinces  and  armies  of 
the  empire,  feemed  at  length,  by  a fevere  luftration,  to  have  ex- 
piated the  crimes  of  mankind.  The  joy,  occafioned  by  that 
pleafmg  profpeCt,  was  heightened  by  letters  from  Vefpafian, 
though,  by  the  contents  It  did  not  appear  that  he  knew  the  iflue 
of  the  war.  As  if  that  event  had  not  yet  reached  his  ear,  he  wrote 
in  the  ftyle  and  language  of  an  emperor:  of  himfelf  he  fpoke  with 
moderation  ; of  the  commonwealth  with  pomp  and  dignity.  Nor 
was  the  fenate  backward  in  demonftrations  of  oblequious  duty. 
They  decreed  the  confulfhip  to  Vefpafian  and  his  fon  Titus.  Do- 
mitian  was  made  (c)  prsetorwith  confular  authority. 


IV.  Mucianus  had  alfo  thought  fit  to  write  to  the  fenate. 
His  letters  gave  room  for  various  reflections.  Men  obferved, 
44  If  he  was  ftili  a private  citizen,  why  afpire  above  his  rank  (a), 
44  and  ufurp  the  prerogative  of  the  fovereign  ? What  he  had  to 
44  communicate,  might  have  been  referved,  till  he  took  his  feat 
44  in  the  fenate.  His  ftrain  of  inveCtive  againft  Vitellius  came  too 
44  late,  and,  after  that  emperor’s  death,  gave  no  proof  of  ardour 
44  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  His  vain-glorious  boaft,  that,  having 
44  the  fovereign  power  in  his  own  difpofal,  he  refigned  it  to  Vef- 
44  pafian,  was  deemed  an  infult  to  the  commonwealth,  and,  as  far 
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u as  it  related  to  the  prince,  highly  arrogant.”  But  the  fenate 
adted  with  diflimulation ; they  murmured  in  private,  and  fpoke 
aloud  the  language  of  flattery.  They  decreed  triumphal  decora- 
tions to  Mucianus,  in  fadt  for  his  conduct  in  the  civil  war  ; but 
his  expedition  againft  the  Sarmatians  (b)  was  the  oftenfible  rea- 
fon.  The  confular  ornaments  were  voted  to  Antonius  Primus,  and 
the  praetorian  to  Cornelius  Fufcus  and  Arrius  Varus. 
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The  gratitude  due  to  the  gods  was  the  next  object  of  their 
care.  They  refolved  to  rebuild  the  capitol.  The  feveral  motions 
were  made  by  Valerius  Afiaticus,  conful  eledt.  The  fathers  in 
general  fignified  their  aflent  by  a nod  of  approbation,  or  by 
holding  up  their  hands.  A few,  who  valued  themfelves  for  their 
rank  and  dignity,  or,  by  their  eloquence  were  able  to  give  new 
graces  to  adulation,  made  elaborate  fpeeches.  Hel vidius  Prifcus, 
praetor  eledt,  delivered  his  fentiments  in  a manly  ftrain.  His 
fpeech  was  the  panegyric  of  a virtuous  prince,  without  a tindture 
of  flattery.  He  was  heard  with  applaufe  by  the  whole  aflembly  ; 
and  yet  that  day,  fo  truly  illuftrious,  may  be  called  the  firft  of  his 
danger  as  well  as  glory. 

V.  As  we  fhall  have  frequent  occafion,  in  the  courfe  of  our 
hiftory,  to  fpeak  of  this  excellent  man  (a),  it  may  be  proper,  in 
this  place,  to  touch  the  features  of  his  charadter,  his  condudt  in 
life,  and  the  fortune  that  attended  him.  Helvidius  Prifcus  was 
bom  in  the  municipal  city  of  Tarracina.  His  father,  Cluvius, 
was  a centurion  of  principal  rank.  Blefled  with  talents  and 
an  early  genius,  Helvidius  applied  himfelf  to  fpeculations  of 
the  fublimeft  kind  ; not  with  a defign,  as  many  have  done,  to 
grace  a life  of  indolence  with  the  name  of  abftradt  philofophy, 
but  to  bring  with  him  into  public  bulmefs  a mind  provided  with 
fcience,  and  prepared  to  meet  every  danger.  He  adopted  the 
Vol.  III.  Qj]  tenets 
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tenets  of  thofe  philofophers,  who  maintain,  that  nothing  can  be 
deemed  an  evil  but  vice  ; and  nothing  a pofitive  good,  but  what 
is  fair  and  honourable  ; who  place  in  the  clafs  of  things  indif- 
ferent all  external  advantages,  and  confider  power,  wealth,  and 
nobility  as  foreign  to  the  foul,  mere  adventitious  circumftances, 
in  themfelves  equivocal,  neither  good  nor  evil.  He  had  rifen  no 
higher  than  the  quseftorian  rank,  when  Paetus  Thrafea  (b ) gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Of  all  the  virtues  of  his  father-in- 
law  he  imbibed  none  fo  deeply,  as  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which 
animated  that  extraordinary  man.  He  performed  the  relative 
duties  of  every  ftation  with  the  ftrideft  attention;  citizen,  fcnator, 
hufband,  friend,  and  fon-in-law,  he  difcharged  all  parts  with  equal 
luftre  ; defpifing  riches ; in  the  caufe  of  truth  inflexible,  and, 
when  danger  threatened,  ered  and  firm. 

VI.  The  love  of  fame  was  by  fome  objeded  to  him  as  his 
ftrongeft  motive,  his  ruling  paflion.  But  the  love  of  fame,  it 
jQiould  be  remembered,  is  often  the  incentive  of  the  wife  and 
good,  the  great  principle  of  the  noble  mind,  and  the  laft  which  it 
refigns  (a).  When  his  father-in-law  fell  a vidim  to  his  enemies, 
Helvidius  was  driven  into  exile  ; but,  being  afterwards  recalled 
by  Galba  ( b ),  he  flood  forth  the  accufer  of  Eprius  Marcellus,  the 
informer  (c),  who  wrought  the  downfal  of  Psetus  Thrafea.  By 
that  vindictive  meafure,  as  bold  as  it  was  juft,  the  fenate  was 
divided  into  contending  fadions.  The  ruin  of  Marcellus,  it  was 
clearly  feen,  would  draw  after  it  the  whole  legion  of  informers. 
The  caufe,  however,  went  on,  fupported  on  both  lides  with 
equal  ardour,  and  confummate  eloquence.  Galba  balanced  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  the  leading  fenators  interpofed  to  end  the 
conteft.  At  their  requeft,  Helvidius  defifted  from  the  profecu- 
tion.  His  condud,  as  ufual,  underwent  various  conftrudions ; 
fome  commending  the  moderation  of  his  temper,  while  others 
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condemned  him  for  his  want  of  firmnefs.  The  day  at  length  BOOK 

arrived,  when  the  fenate  met  (d)  to  confirm  the  imperial  dignity  v v * 

to  Vefpafian.  It  was  agreed  that  deputies  fhould  be  fent  to  con-  ’8«. 

gratulate  the  prince  on  his  acceflion.  In  the  debate  upon  this  69. 

occafion,  a fharp  conflict  enfued  between  Helvidius  Prifcus  and 
Eprius  Marcellus.  The  former  propofed  that  the  ambafladors 
fhould  be  named  by  magiftrates  fworn  for  the  purpofe.  The 
latter  was  for  drawing  the  names  by  lot,  as  had  been  propofed 
by  Valerius  Afiaticus,  the  conful  eledt,  who  firft  moved  in  the 
bufinefs. 

VII.  Marcellus  contended  the  point  with  force  and  vehe- 
mence. If  an  open  election  took  place,  he  dreaded  the  difgrace 
of  being  rejected.  The  difpute,  at  firft,  was  carried  on  in  fhort, 
but  paffionate,  onfets;  from  altercation  it  rofe  to  the  form  of  regu- 
lar fpeeches.  “ Why,”  faid  Helvidius,  “ does  Marcellus  decline 
“ the  judgment  of  the  magiftrates  ? The  influence  of  wealth  is 
“ on  his  fide  ; the  fame  of  eloquence  gives  him  great  advantages  ; 

“ but,  perhaps,  the  memory  of  his  guilt  is  not  yet  effaced.  By 
“ drawing  names  out  of  an  urn,  no  diftindtion  of  character  is 
<c  made.  The  mode  of  open  fuffrages  is  an  appeal  to  the  judg- 
u ment  of  the  fenate,  and,  in  that  way  of  proceeding,  the  fame 
“ and  morals  of  men  are  brought  to  the  teft.  It  is  for  the  in- 
“ tereft  of  the  community,  and  the  honour  of  the  prince,  that 
“ fuch  as  approach  him  on  fo  important  an  event,  fhould  be 
“ chofen  with  difcrimination,  men  of  fair  integrity,  who  are 
“ known  to  carry  with  them  fentiments  and  principles  worthy 
“ of  the  imperial  ear.  Vefpafian  had  been,  heretofore,  in  habits 
“ of  friendfhip  with  Thrafea,  with  Soranus,  and  Sentiusf, a );  and  if 
<c  the  informers,  who  ruined  thofe  excellent  men,  arc  not  to  fuffer 
“ the  punifhment  due  to  their  crimes,  let  them  not  expedt,  in 
**  the  opening  of  a new  reign,  to  play  the  firft  charadters  in  the 
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“ ftate.  By  the  choice  of  the  fenate,  the  prince  would  fee  a line 
“ of  diftindtion  between  the  men,  whom  lie  may  fafely  truft,  and 
“ fuch,  as  defer ve  to  be  removed  for  ever  from  his  prefence.  Vir- 
“ tuous  friends  are  the  true  fupport  of  an  upright  government. 
“ Marcellus  may  reft  fatisfied  with  the  exploits  of  his  life : he 
“ incited  Nero  to  the  murder  of  the  moft  illuftrious  citizens  ; that 
“ was  his  vidtory  ; let  him  enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  guilt ; let 
“ him  triumph  with  impunity  ; but  let  him  leave  Vefpafian  to 
“ better  men  than  himfelf.” 

VIII.  Marcellus  obferved  in  reply,  “ that  the  motion,  which 
“ was  oppofed  with  fo  much  warmth,  did  not  originate  with 
“ himfelf.  It  was  propofed  by  the  conful  eledt,  in  conformity  to 
“ ancient  precedents  (a)^  by  which,  to  prevent  intrigue  and  cabal, 
u the  choice  of  ambafladors  had  been  wifely  left  to  be  decided  by 
“ lot.  And  is  there  now  any  reafon  to  warrant  a departure  from 
“ a fyftem  fo  long  eftablilhed,  with  intent,  under  colour  of  doing 
“ honour  to  the  prince,  to  give  a ftab  to  the  charadter  of  indivi- 
“ duals?  To  pay  due  homage  to  the  prince,  was  competent  to 
“ all  without  diftindtion.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended,  at 
“ prefent,  is,  that  by  the  fullen  humour  of  difcontented  men,  an 
“ impreflion  may  be  made  on  the  mind  of  an  emperor,  new  to 
“ the  cares  of  ftate,  and  for  that  reafon  jealous  of  all,  balancing 
“ their  words,  and  forming  a judgment  of  their  looks  and  moft 
“ frivolous  adtions.  For  himfelf,  he  knew  the  temper  of  the 
“ times  in  which  he  lived,  nor  was  he  a ftranger  to  the  form  of 
“ government  eftablilhed  by  the  old  republic  : he  admired  the 
“ paft,  and  fubmitted  to  the  prefent  fyftem,  wifhing,  at  all  times> 
“ for  a race  of  virtuous  princes,  but  willing  to  acquiefce  under  the 
“ worft.  The  fall  of  Thrafea  could  not,  with  any  colour  of 
“ reafon,  be  imputed  to  himf'Z’J:  the  fathers  heard  the  caufe, 
“ and  pronounced  judgment  againft  him.  Nero,  it  was  well 
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“ known,  amufed  mankind  with  a ffiew  of  juflice,  while,  under  BOOK 

“ the  forms  of  law,  he  pradtifed  the  moll  unrelenting  cruelty,  v ^ 

“ Nor  did  others  fuffer  more  by  the  pains  and  penalties  of  exile,  A-822.C‘ 
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“ than  he  himfelf  had  felt  from  the  dangerous  friendfhip  of  that  69.’ 

“ emperor.  Let  Helvidius,  if  he  will  have  it  fo,  be  ranked  with 
“ Cato  and  with  Brutus  ; in  courage  and  unffiaken  fortitude  let 
“ him  rival  thofe  exalted  worthies  : for  himfelf,  he  pretended  to 
tc  be  no  more  than  one  of  that  very  fenate,  which  fubmitted  with 
tc  palfive  obedience  to  the  reigning  prince.  But  if  he  might 
“ prefume  to  advife  Helvidius,  he  would  caution  him  not  to 
“ afpire  above  his  fovereign,  nor  affedt,  with  airs  of  fuperior  wif- 
“ dom,  to  give  dogmatical  lelfons  to  a prince  advanced  in  years, 

“ who  had  gained  triumphal  honours,  and  was  the  father  of  two 
“ princes  flouriffiing  in  the  prime  of  life.  For  though  it  be  true, 

“ that  defpotic  power  is  the  conftant  aim  of  the  worft  princes  ; it 
“ is  equally  true,  that  liberty,  without  due  limitations,  is  never 
“ agreeable  even  to  the  beft.”  Such  were  the  arguments  urged 
on  both  fides.  The  fathers  heard  the  debate  with  divided  fenti- 
ments.  The  party,  that  inclined  to  the  old  pradtice  of  drawing 
the  names  by  lot,  prevailed  in  the  end,  fupported,  as  they  were, 
by  the  mod:  illuftrious  members,  who  forefaw  the  danger  of 
giving  umbrage  to  numbers,  if  the  choice  was  decided  by  a 
majority  of  voices. 

IX.  This  debate  was  followed  by  another  no  lefs  warm  and 
fpirited.  The  prsetors,  who,  at  that  time,  condudted  the  depart- 
ment of  the  treafury  (a)>  after  giving  a gloomy  pidture  of  the 
diftrefs  and  poverty  of  the  hate,  propoled  a plan  of  public  oeco- 
nomy.  The  conful  eledt  oppofed  the  motion.  The  bufinefs,  he 
faid,  was  in  itfelf  of  fo  much  magnitude,  and  the  remedy  fo  nice 
and  difficult,  that  the  queftion  ought  to  be  referred  for  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  prince.  Helvidius  Prifcus  was  of  a contrary 

opinion. 


opinion.  To  make  new  regulations,  he  contended,  was  the  duty 
and  the  province  of  the  fenate.  The  confuls  put  the  queftion, 
and  were  proceeding  to  collect  the  votes,  when  Volcatius  Tertul- 
linus,  a tribune  of  the  people,  interpofed  his  authority,  that  in  fo 
arduous  a bufinefs  nothing  might  be  determined  in  the  abfence 
of  the  emperor.  Helvidius  had  moved  another  refolution,  im- 
porting that  the  capitol  fhould  be  rebuilt  by  the  public,  with  the 
voluntary  aid  of  Vefpafian.  No  debate  enfued.  Men  of  mo- 
deration wilhed  to  give  their  filent  negative,  and  conlign  the  mo- 
tion to  oblivion  : but  certain  bufy  memories  hoarded  it  up  for  a 
future  day  (b). 

X.  Musonius  Rufus  (a)  took  this  opportunity  to  fall  on 
Publius  Celer^J,  whom  he  charged  with  having,  by  falfe  tefti- 
mony,  taken  away  the  life  of  Bareas  Soranus  (c).  A profecution 
of  this  kind  tended  to  revive  the  refentments  of  the  public  againft 
the  whole  race  of  informers ; but  an  offender  fo  vile,  an Jo  de- 
tefted,  could  not  be  fcreened  from  juflice.  The  memory  of  So- 
ranus was  held  in  veneration,  and  in  the  conduct  of  Celer  there 
were  circumftances  that  aggravated  his  crime.  Profefling  to  be  a 
teacher  of  wifdom  and  philofophy,  he  took  up  the  trade  of  an  in- 
former. He  affected  to  explain  the  laws  of  friendfhip,  and,  in 
open  violation  of  his  own  rules,  became  a traitor  to  the  pupil, 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  protect.  The  caufe  was  appointed  to  be 
heard  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  fenate.  In  the  mean  time  the 
minds  of  men  were  eager  with  expectation,  not  only  to  fee  Mu- 
fonius  and  Publius  Celer  engaged  in  a public  controverfy,  but 
alfo  to  behold  Helvidius  Prifcus  returning  to  the  charge  againft 
Eprius  Marcellus,  and  the  reft  of  that  detefted  crew. 

XI.  In  this  diffracted  flate  of  affairs,  when  the  fenate  was  di- 
vided into  factions ; when  a ruined  party  ftill  breathed  refent- 
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ment,  and  the  conquerors  were  without  authority;  when  no  law  B K 
was  in  force,  and  no  fovereign  at  the  head  of  the  government;  »■ v • 

° A.  U.  C. 

Mucianus  entered  the  city,  and  foon  engroffed  into  his  own  sd. 
hands  the  whole  power  of  the  (late.  The  influence  of  Antonius,  69. 
with  that  of  Arrius  Varus,  vanifhed  at  once.  Mucianus,  harbour- 
ing fecret  animofity,  amufed  them  with  a fpecious  fhew  of  friend- 
fhip ; but  a fair  face  could  not  difguife  the  malice  of  his  heart. 

The  people  of  Rome,  ever  quick  to  difcern  the  fpirit  of  parties, 
transferred  their  homage  to  Mucianus.  He  was  now  the  rifing 
fun.  All  degrees  and  ranks  of  men  paid  court  to  him  alone. 

Mucianus,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing  that  could  add  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  appearance.  He  appeared  in  public  attended  by 
guards  ; he  removed  from  one  palace  to  another,  and  reforted  to 
different  gardens : his  train,  his  equipage,  and  his  pompous  dis- 
play announced  the  ambition  of  the  man.  He  affumed  the  ma- 
jefty  of  empire,  renouncing  the  title  only.  His  firft  ad;  of  power 
ftruck  a general  terror.  He  ordered  Calpurnius  Galerianus  (a)  to 
be  put  to  death.  The  unfortunate  vidim  was  the  fon  of  Caius 
Pifo.  His  popularity,  his  youth,  and  the  graces  of  his  perfon,  were 
his  only  crimes.  In  a city  like  Rome,  (till  in  agitation,  prone  to 
change,  and  liftening  with  greedy  ears  to  every  rumour,  Calpur- 
nius was  marked  out,  by  the  difcourfe  of  fhallow  politicians,  as  a 
perfon  likely  to  fuceeed  to  the  fovereign  power.  By  order  of 
Mucianus  he  was  taken  into  cuflody,  and,  under  a military 
guard,  conveyed  to  a place  forty  miles  diftant  on  the  Appian 
road.  His  veins  were  there  opened,  and  he  bled  to  death.  Mu- 
cianus did  not  choofe  to  hazard  fo  tragical  a fcene  in  the  citv  of 
Rome.  Julius  Prifcus,  who  commanded  the  praetorian  bands  un- 
der Vitellius,  without  any  urgent  neceility,  but  confcious  of  va_ 
rious  iniquities,  difpatched  himfelf  with  his  own  hand.  Alphe- 
nus  Varus  preferred  a life  of  difgrace  and  infamy.  Afiaticus, 
the  freedman  (b)y  fuffered  the  punifhment  of  common  flaves* 
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and,  by  that  ignominious  end,  made  atonement  for  the  abufe  of 
his  ill-gotten  power. 

XII.  About  this  period,  the  report  which  had  prevailed  for 
fome  time,  of  a dreadful  defeat  in  Germany,  was  confirmed  by 
frelh  advices.  The  news  made  no  impreffion  at  Rome.  Men 
talked  with  calm  indifference  of  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  in 
Gaul,  of  the  daughter  of  armies,  and  of  legions  ftormed  in  their 
winter-quarters.  Diftant  events  were  not  confidered  as  calami- 
ties. The  flame  of  war  being  kindled  in  Germany,  the  occafion 
requires  that  we  here  explain  the  caufes  of  that  convulfion,  which 
involved  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  armed  whole  nations  of  barba- 
rians againft  the  Roman  empire. 


The  Batavians  ( a ),  while  they  dwelt  beyond  the  Rhine,  were 
a part  of  the  people,  called  the  Cattians.  Driven  from  their  na- 
tive country  by  inteftine  commotions,  they  fettled  on  a wafte 
trad!  of  land  bordering  on  the  confines  of  Gaul,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  took  poffeflion  of  an  ifland  wafhed  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity by  the  ocean,  and  at  the  back,  and  on  both  tides,  by  two 
branches  of  the  Rhine.  They  formed  a treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  did  not  fuffer  by  their  friendfliip.  A fupply  of 
men  and  arms  was  the  whole  of  their  contribution.  In  the  wars 
in  Germany  they  learned  to  be  foldiers.  They  paffed  afterwards 
into  Britain  (b),  under  the  command  of  their  own  chiefs  (accord- 
ing to  their  peculiar  cuftom),  and  added  new  laurels  to  their  for- 
mer fame.  In  their  own  country  they  maintained  a chofen  body 
of  cavalry,  fo  expert  in  the  art  of  fwimming,  that,  in  whole  fqua- 
drons,  incumbered  with  their  arms,  and  moving  in  regular  order, 
they  could  dafh  acrofs  the  current  of  the  Rhine. 

XIII.  The  leading  chieftains  of  the  nation  were  Julius  Paulus 

and 
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and  Claudius  Civilis  (a)t  both  of  royal  defcent.  The  former,  un- 
der a falfe  charge  of  rebellion,  was  put  to  death  by  Fonteius  Ca- 
pita. Civilis  was  fent  in  irons  to  be  difpofed  of  by  Nero  : Galba 
releafed  him  from  his  fetters.  Under  Vitellius,  he  was  again  in 
danger  from  the  fury  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  who  called  aloud  for 
his  execution.  Hence  his  hatred  of  the  Roman  name,  and  his 
hopes  of  fuccefs  founded  on  the  diftra<ttions  of  the  empire.  Dif» 
figured  by  the  lofs  of  an  eye,  he  took  occafion  from  that  blemifh 
to  call  himfelf  a fecond  Sertorius  (b),  or  another  Hannibal.  Politic 
beyond  the  reach  of  Barbarians,  he  wifhed  to  avoid  an  open  rup- 
ture with  Rome,  and,  to  that  end,  affedled  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of 
Vefpafian.  To  this  conduit  fome  colour  was  given  by  the  let- 
ters, which  he  received  from  Antonius,  directing  him  to  make  a 
diverfion  in  Germany,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fuccour  of  the  le- 
gions expedited  by  Vitellius.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  gave  the  fame 
order  in  perfon.  That  general  was  a friend  to  Vefpafian’s  caufe, 
but  chiefly  zealous  in  the  caufe  of  his  country.  If  fuch  prodi- 
gious numbers  made  an  irruption  into  Italy,  he  trembled  for  the 
fate  of  the  empire. 
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XIV.  Civilis  had  taken  his  refolution  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 
With  a bold,  but  concealed,  plan  of  ambition,  he  looked  forward 
to  future  contingencies,  and  took  his  meafures  in  the  following 
manner.  By  order  of  Vitellius,  new  levies  were  to  be  made,  and 
the  youth  of  Batavia  was  to  be  called  out.  This  expedient,  harfli 
in  itfelf,  was  rendered  ftill  more  fo  by  the  avarice  and  profligacy 
of  the  Roman  officers.  By  their  direction  the  aged  and  infirm 
were  preffed  into  the  fervice,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a 
ftipulated  price  for  their  difmiflion.  Boys  of  tender  years,  but 
advanced  in  their  growth  (as  is  generally  the  cafe  in  that  country), 
were  dragged  away  to  gratify  the  criminal  pafiions  of  their  matters. 
Hence  murmurs,  jealoufies,  and  grievous  complaints.  The  lead- 
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ers  of  the  ccnfpiracy  faw  their  opportunity,  and,  by  their  advice, 
the  people  refilled  to  be  enrolled.  Civilis,  under  the  pretext  of  a 
convivial  meeting,  drew  together  the  prime  nobility,  and  the 
braveft  of  the  nation,  to  a banquet  (a)  in  a facred  grove.  At  a 
late  hour,  when  wine  and  midnight  revelry  had  inflamed  their 
fpirits,  he  took  occafion  to  expatiate  on  the  fame  and  military  ex- 
ploits of  the  Batavians,  artfully  making  a tranfition  to  the  buffer- 
ings of  his  countrymen,  the  depredations  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
cruel  tyranny,  under  which  the  nation  groaned.  “ Rome,”  he 
faid,  “ no  longer  treats  us  as  allies  and  friends : we  are  reduced 
“ to  the  vileft  bondage.  The  commanders  of  legions  were  wont 
“ to  come  among  us  with  their  train  of  attendants,  always  a 
“ grievous  burthen  ; but  even  that  honour  is  now  withheld.  We 
“ are  turned  over  to  centurions  and  fubaltern  officers.  Thofe 
“ petty  tyrants  are  no  l'ooner  enriched  with  plunder,  and  pam- 
“ pered  with  our  blood,  than  they  are  recalled,  to  make  way  for 
“ new  opprefl'ors.  Rapacity  follows  in  fucceffion  ; and,  to  varnifh 
u their  guilt,  new  expedients  are  found,  and  new  names  for  ex- 
“ tortion.  A project  is  now  on  foot  to  recruit  their  armies,  and, 
“ for  that  purpofe,  the  country  mull  be  drained  of  inhabitants  ; 
“ fons  muft  be  tom  from  their  parents,  and  brothers  from  their 
“ brothers.  And  yet  the  Romans  were  never,  at  any  period,  in 
“ fo  feeble  a condition.  Behold  their  winter-quarters : bcfides 
“ their  old  men,  and  their  ftores  of  plunder,  what  have  they  to  ex- 
“ hibit  to  our  view  ? Dare  to  lift  your  eyes,  and  you  will  fee  the 
“ phantom  of  an  army,  mere  nominal  legions.  Our  forces  are  in 
“ vigour : we  have  both  infantry  and  cavalry : the  Germans  are 
“ our  kinfmen  ; the  Gauls  think  as  we  do  ; and  even  the  Romans 
“ themfelves  invite  us  to  the  war.  If  we  fail,  our  zeal  lor  Velpa- 
“ flan  will  plead  our  excufe ; if  we  fucceed,  vidory  gives  no  ac- 
“ count  of  her  actions.” 
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XV.  This  fpeech  was  received  with  fhouts  of  approbation.  B 0 0 K 
Civilis,  taking  advantage  of  the  impreffion  he  had  made,  bound  » 

them  all  in  a folemn  league,  with  oaths  and  imprecations,  accord-  ' ’sn’. 

A.  D. 

ing  to  the  cuftom  of  Barbarians.  Deputies  were  fent  to  the  C’.a-  6>. 

ninefates,  to  invite  them  into  the  confederacy.  That  nation  oc- 
cupies part  of  the  ifland  in  their  origin,  their  manners,  lan- 
guage and  military  virtue  equal  to  the  Batavians,  but  inferior  in 
point  of  numbers.  The  Batavian  cohorts,  formerly  fent  to  ferve 
in  Britain,  as  already  mentioned,  returned  from  that  expedition, 
and  were  quartered  at  Magontiacum  (b).  By  fecret  practices 
Civilis  engaged  them  in  the  revolt.  The  leading  chieftain  among 
the  Caninefates  was  known  by  the  name  of  Brinno ; a man  of 
brutal  and  ferocious  bravery,  and  by  his  birth  illuftrious.  His 
father  had  been  often  in  arms  againft  the  Romans,  and,  after 
many  fignal  exploits,  laughed  at  the  ridiculous  expedition  and 
the  mock  triumph  of  Caligula  (c).  The  defendant  of  a rebel  fa- 
mily wanted  no  recommendation  to  his  countrymen.  Brinno 
was  placed  on  a fhield,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  nation, 
and,  being  carried  in  triumph  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  men,  was 
declared  commander  in  chief.  He  was  foon  after  joined  by  the 
Frifians  (d),  a people  beyond  the  Rhine.  With  this  reinforce- 
ment he  found  means  to  ftorm  the  winter-quarters  of  two 
cohorts,  which,  except  the  extremity  next  to  the  fea,  lay 
open  and  defencelefs.  The  aftault  was  not  forefeen,  nor  were 
the  Romans  in  force  to  maintain  their  poft.  The  camp  was 
taken  and  pillaged.  The  victuallers,  and  Roman  traders,  who 
had  fpread  themfelves  over  the  country,  were  the  next  victims. 

That  the  caftles  and  forts,  built  along  the  coaft,  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  Roman  officers,  feeing  an  at- 
tack intended,  ordered  them  all  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Aquillius,  a principal  centurion,  collected  together  all  the  colours 
and  ftandards,  and,  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  chofe  a Ration 
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on  the  upper  part  of  the  ifland  (e),  exhibiting  rather  the  name 
than  the  ftrength  of  an  army.  The  flower  of  the  cohorts  had 
been  drawn  away  by  Vitellius,  and,  to  fill  up  the  companies,  a fet 
of  raw  recruits,  from  the  neighbouring  villages  of  the  Nervians 
and  Germans,  were  compelled  to  take  up  arms.  But  arms  in  the 
hands  of  men  not  enured  to  difcipline,  were  an  unwieldy  bur- 
then. 

XVI.  Civilis,  ftill  thinking  it  his  interefl  to  difguife  his  real 
intentions,  complained  aloud  of  the  Roman  officers,  who  had  de- 
l'erted  their  pods.  With  the  cohort  under  his  command,  he 
would  undertake  to  quell  the  infurredtion  of  the  Caninefates  : 
the  Romans,  therefore,  would  do  well  to  return  to  their  quarters. 
The  policy  of  this  advice  was  too  apparent.  The  cohorts,  dif- 
perfed  and  weakened  by  divificn,  might  fall  an  eafy  prey ; and 
from  various  circumftances,  which  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  Ger- 
mans could  not  fupprefs,  it  foon  tranfpired,  that  Civilis,  and  not 
Brinno,  was  at  the  head  of  the  revolt.  At  length  that  enterprif- 
ing  chief,  finding  that  he  gained  nothing  by  his  wily  arts,  re- 
folved  to  throw  off  the  mafk.  He  drew  up  his  army  in  three 
divifions,  confiding  of  the  Caninefates,  the  Frifians,  and  Batavi- 
ans, all  diflinguilhed  by  their  proper  colours  and  ftandards.  The 
Romans  appeared  in  order  of  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
while  their  fhips,  which,  after  fetting  fire  to  the  forts  and  caftles, 
had  been  colle&ed  together,  advanced  up  the  river  to  fecond  the 
operations  of  the  army.  A battle  enfued,  and  had  not  Iafted 
long,  when  a cohort  of  Tungrians,  with  their  enfigns  difplayed, 
went  over  to  Civilis.  By  this  unexpected  treachery,  the  Roman 
army  was  thrown  into  confufion.  The  foldiers  found  themfelves 
befet  on  every  fide.  They  were  flaughtered  by  their  friends  and 
enemies.  Nor  did  the  fleet  behave  with  more  fidelity.  Num- 
bers of  the  men  at  the  oars  were  Batavians : they  began,  as  it 
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were  through  ignorance  and  want  of  fkill,  to  counteraCl  the  ma-  B ^p  K 

riners  and  Tailors,  till,  at  length,  turning  the  prows  of  the  velfels,  «■ v » 

they  bore  away  to  the  oppofite  fhore.  The  pilots  and  centurions,  8*1. 

who  dared  to  oppofe  them,  were  put  to  death  ; and  thus  the  h 

whole  fleet,  to  the  number  of  four-and-twenty  fliips,  was  either 
taken,  or  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

XVII.  This  victory  was  fplendid,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
brought  with  it  folid  advantages.  The  Batavians  were  in  want 
of  arms  and  fhipping,  and  they  were  now  fupplied  with  both. 

Their  fame  refounded  throughout  Gaul  and  Germany.  Both 
nations  honoured  them  as  the  affertors  of  public  liberty.  The 
Germans,  by  their  ambaffadors,  offered  to  efpoufe  their  caufe, 
and  the  Gauls  were  already  inclined  to  join  the  confede- 
racy. Civilis  had  the  addrefs  to  allure  that  nation  to  his  intereft. 

To  fuch  of  their  officers  as  were  taken  prifoners  he  granted  li- 
berty to  return  to  their  native  country,  and  the  cohorts  had  their 
option  either  to  depart,  or  to  join  the  victorious  army.  Thofe, 
who  remained,  were  employed  honourably  in  the  fervice,  and, 
fuch  as  preferred  their  difmiffion,  went  off  loaded  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  Romans.  Before  their  departure,  Civilis  laboured,  in 
fecret  conferences,  to  inflame  their  indignation.  “ Call  to  mind,” 
he  faid,  “ the  miferies  which  you  have  endured  for  a feries  of 
“ years.  Your  condition,  during  that  period,  was  a ftate  of 
“ bondage,  and  you  gave  it  the  name  of  peace.  The  Batavians 
“ were  exempt  from  taxes  and  tributes,  and  yet  they  took  up 
“ arms  againft  the  oppreflors  of  mankind.  In  the  firfl:  enga*ge- 
“ ment,  the  Romans  fled  before  the  foils  of  freedom.  Let  the 
“ Gauls  fliake  off  the  yoke,  and  what  muff  be  the  confequence  ? 

“ The  refources  of  Italy  are  exhaufted.  It  is  by  the  blood  of  the 
“ provinces  that  the  provinces  have  been  wrefted  from  us. 

“ For  the  defeat  of  Vindex  fa)  the  Romans  have  no  reafon  to 

“ triumph. 
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“ triumph.  That  vi&ory  was  gained  by  the  Batavian  cavalry : by 
“ them  the  iEduans  and  Arvernians  were  put  to  the  rout.  Among 
“ the  auxiliaries  led  by  Verginius  on  that  occafion,  the  Belgie 
“ Gauls  were  his  ftrongeft  force.  Gaul,  it  may  be  truly  faid, 
“ was  conquered  by  herfelf.  At  prefent,  one  common  intereft 
“ unites  us  all,  and  we  have  this  further  advantage  ; whatever  of 
“ ufeful  difcipline  was  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  camps,  we  have 
“ made  that  our  own.  Their  military  fkill  is  on  our  fide.  The 
“ veteran  cohorts,  before  whom  Otho’s  legions  were  obliged  to 
“ fly,  have  declared  for  us.  Syria,  and  Alia,  and  the  oriental 
tc  nations  may,  if  they  will,  bow  down  in  flavery,  and  ftretch 
“ their  necks  to  the  yoke  : under  their  own  defpotic  kings  they 
“ have  been  taught  to  crouch  in  bondage.  In  Gaul  there  are 
“ men  hill  living,  who  were  born  in  freedom,  before  tributes  (b}y 
“ imports,  and  other  badges  of  Roman  tyranny  were  invented. 
“ By  the  overthrow  of  Varus  and  his  legions  flavery  was  dri- 
“ ven  out  of  Germany.  In  that  jun&ure,  it  was  not  with  a 
“ Vitellius  that  the  affertors  of  freedom  were  to  contend  : the 
“ ftruggle  was  with  Auguftus  Cadar.  Againft  that  emperor  the 
“ Germans  fought  for  liberty,  that  heft  gift,  dealt  out  by  the  im- 
“ partial  hand  of  nature,  even  to  the  brute  creation.  Man  has 
“ the  addition  of  courage  and  virtue  to  defend  his  rights  ; and 
“ all,  who  have  the  fortitude  to  hand  forth  in  that  glorious 
“ caufe,  are  fure  to  be  favoured  by  the  gods.  Let  us  rife  at  once, 
“ and,  fword  in  hand,  attack  a people  weakened  by  their  own 
“ divifions.  Our  ftrength  is  unimpaired;  the  Romans  are  ex- 
“ haufted  ; they  are  divided  between  Vefpafian  and  Vitellius ; 
“ and,  while  they  are  fighting  for  a mafter,  they  offer  tliem- 
“ felves  to  the  juft  vengeance  of  an  injured  people.” 

XVIII.  While  Civilis,  in  this  manner,  endeavoured  to  roufe 
the  ftates  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  the  ambition  of  that  politic  war- 

nor 
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rior  infpired  all  his  meafures.  If  his  project  fucceeded,  he  thought  B K 

of  nothing  lefs  than  making,  himfelf  king  of  thofe  rich  and  power-  v v > 

ful  nations.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  affeCted,  for  fome  time,  to  have  sii 

A.  D 

no  fufpicion.of  Civilis.  He  loon,  however,  received  intelligence  69. ' 
that  the  camp  was  taken  by  florin,  the  cohorts  put  to  the  lword, 
and  the  Roman  name  exterminated,  from  the  Tile  of  Batavia.  In 
this  alarming  crifis,  he  ordered  MummiuS'  Lupercus,  with  two 
legions,  then  under  his  command  in  winter  quarters,  to  march 
againfr  the  enemy.  That  officer  obeyed  with  prompt  alacrity.  With 
the  forces  in  his  camp,  with  the  Ubians,  who  were  near  at  hand, 
and  the  Treverian  cavalry,  drawn  from  an  inconfiderable  di (lance, 
he  pafled  over  into  the  ifland.  He  added  to  his  army  a fquadron 
of  Batavian  horfe,  already  corrupted  by  the  wily  arts  of  Civilis. 

Thefe  men  made  a Ihew  of  zeal  in  the  fervice  of  the  Romans, 
to  the  end  that,  on  the  day  of  battle,  they  might  enhance  the 
value  of  their  treachery.  Civilis  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy. 

Near  his  perfon  he  difplayed  the  banners  taken  from  the  van- 
quiffied  cohorts,  that  the  fight  of  thofe  glorious  trophies  might 
infpire  his  troops  with  ardour,  and  deprefs  a conquered  enemy 
by  the  recollection  of  their  late  calamity.  In  the  rear  he  placed 
his  mother  and  his  fillers,  with  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
foldiers,  that  they  might  there  inflame  the  ardour  of  the  combat- 
ants, and,  by  their  reproaches,  prevent  an  ignominious  flight. 

The  field  refounded  with  the  war-fong  of  the  foldiers,  and  the 
favage  bowlings  of  the  women.  The  Romans  returned  a feeble 
ffiout.  The  Batavian  cavalry  went  over  to  their  countrymen, 
and,  by  that  defertion,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army  was 
expofed  to  the  enemy.  The  legionary  foldiers,  though  prefled 
on  every  fide,  preferved  their  ranks,  and  {hewed  an  intrepid 
countenance.  The  Ubian  and  Treverian  auxiliaries  fled  with 
precipitation.  The  Germans  purfued  them  with  determined 
fury.  The  legions,  in  the  mean  time,  feized  the  opportunity,  and 

retreated 
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c v > Vetera,  or  the  old  camp  (a).  After  this  viftory,  a ftruggle 

^ u c 

' %i\.  ’ for  power  and  preeminence  broke  out  between  Civilis  and  Clau- 
%.  dins  Labeo,  who  commanded  the  Batavian  cavalry.  Civilis  did 
not  judge  it  fafe  to  put  his  rival  to  death  : an  aft  of  violence 
might  provoke  the  popular  hatred  ; and  yet,  if  he  buffered  him  to 
remain  with  the  army,  internal  difcord  might  be  productive  of 
quarrels  and  confufion.  Labeo  was  removed  to  the  country  of 
the  Frifians. 

XIX.  Such  was  the  pollure  of  affairs,  when  the  Caninefates 
and  a detachment  of  Batavian  cohorts,  by  order  of  Vitellius,  fet 
out  on  their  march  for  Rome.  A meffenger  difpatched  by 
Civilis  overtook  them  with  the  news  of  his  viftory.  The  intel- 
ligence filled  the  foldiers  with  arrogance  and  ferocity.  They  de- 
manded a recompenfe  for  their  march,  the  donative  promifed  by 
Vitellius,  with  double  pay,  and  an  augmentation  of  their  cavalry. 
In  making  thefe  demands,  they  had  no  hopes  of  fuccefs  ; a pre- 
text for  fedition  was  all  they  wanted.  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
yielded  in  feveral  inftances ; but  his  concdfions  provoked  ulterior 
demands,  which  the  men  knew  would  not  be  granted.  At 
length,  throwing  afide  all  refpeft  for  the  general,  they  refolved  to 
join  Civilis,  and  accordingly  bent  their  courfe  towards  the  Lower 
Germany.  Flaccus  called  a council  of  the  tribunes  and  centu- 
rions, to  deliberate  whether  it  were  expedient  to  reduce  the  mu- 
tineers by  force  of  arms.  His  natural  timidity  returned  upon 
him,  and  his  officers  had  no  refolution.  They  lulpefted  the 
fidelity  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  and  knew  befides,  that  the  legions 
were  chiefly  filled  with  raw  recruits.  Flaccus  refolved  to  keep  his 
men  within  their  entrenchments;  but  he  refolved  without  decifion, 
and  the  next  moment  repented.  The  very  officers,  who  advifed 
the  meafure,  were  the  firft  to  condemn  it.  The  general  lent  off 
y difpatches 
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difpatches  to  Herennius  Callus,  then  at  the  head  of  the  firfl:  B 0^0  K 

legion  ftationed  at  Bonn  (a),  with  orders  to  oppofe  the  march  of  v v * 

A U C 

the  Batavians,  while  he  himfelf  with  his  whole  army  hung  upon  Td. 

their  rear.  The  plan  was,  no  doubt,  well  concerted.  Had  both  69.' 
generals  advanced  with  their  troops,  the  revolters  muft  have  been 
hemmed  in,  and  cut  to  pieces.  Flaccus  once  more  changed  his 
mind.  In  a fecond  letter  to  Gallus,  he  directed  that  officer  not 
to  obflruCt  the  Batavians  in  their  march.  By  this  fluctuation  of 
counfels  both  the  generals  were  brought  under  a cloud  of  fufpi- 
cion.  The  war  and  all  its  confequences  were  imputed,  not  to 
the  inactive  fpirit  of  the  foldiers,  nor  yet  to  the  fuperior  bravery 
of  the  infurgents,  but  to  the  perfidy  of  the  commanding  officers. 

XX.  The  Batavians,  as  foon  as  they  drew  near  to  the  camp' 
at  Bonn,  fent  a meflage  to  Herennius  Gallus,  importing*  “ that’ 

“ they  had  no  hoftile  defign.  They  had  often  fought  for  the 
“ Romans,  and  did  not  mean  to  make  war  againft  them.  Worn 
“ out  in  a long  and  painful  fervice,  they  defired  nothing  but  a 
“ retreat  from  labour  in  their  native  country.  Their  march,  if 
“ not  obftruCted,  would  leave  behind  no  trace  of  mifchief ; but, 

“ if  their  paflage  was  difputed,  they  were  determined  to  cut  their 
“ way  fword  in  hand.”  The  Roman  general  was  ffaggered  by 
thefe  menaces  ; but  his  foldiers,  eager  for  aCtioii,  obliged  him  to 
hazard  a battle.  The  whole  army  rufhed  out  at  the  feveral  gates 
of  the  camp,  in  number  three  thoufand  legionary  foldiers,  fome 
Belgic  cohorts  railed  by  fudden  levies,  and  a large  body  of  pea- 
fants  and  followers  of  the  camp,  an  undifciplined  band,  before 
the  onfet  brave  and  infolent,  and  in  the  heat  of  aClion  the  firfl:  to 
betake  themfelves  to  flight.  The  Romans  hoped  to  furround  an 
enemy,  whom  they  knew  to  be  inferior  in  number.  The  Bata- 
vians, whom  a life  of  warfare  had  made  foldiers,  formed  their 
ranks  with  fkill  ; the  front,  the  flanks,  and  the  rear  prepared  to 
Vol.  III.  S s meet 
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B ^y0  K mcet  ^ie  enemy.  The  Reman  lines  were  too  much  extended 

' ^ * into  length.  The  Batavians  attacked  with  fury,  and  loon  broke 

through  the  ranks.  The  Belgic  cohorts  gave  way  on  the  firfh 
69.  impreffion.  The  rout  of  the  legions  followed.  Ail  endeavoured 
to  regain  their  camp.  In  the  entrenchments  a dreadful  daughter 
followed.  The  foffe  was  filled  with  mangled  bodies,  nor  was 
the  havoc  made  by  the  Batavians  only  : numbers,  in  that  wild 
confufion,  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  their  comrades.  The  con- 
querors purfued  their  march,  avoiding  the  road  to  the  Agrippi- 
nian  colony,  and,  during  the  reft  of  their  way,  committed  no 
a<ft  of  hoftility.  They  even  endeavoured  to  exculpate  themfelves 
from  all  imputation  in  their  late  encounter  at  Bonn,  alleging, 
that  they  -were,  on  that  occafion,  under  the  neceffity  of  adding  on 
the  defenfive,  when  peace  was  humbly  offered,  and  haughtily 
refufed. 

XXI.  Civilis,  being  now  reinforced  by  thefe  veteran  cohorts, 
found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a regular  army.  His  refoiution, 
notwithftanding,  began  to  falter.  The  weight  and  potver  of  the 
Romans  prefented  themfelves  to  his  mind  ; he  balanced  all  con- 
fequences,  and,  ftill  remaining  indecifive,  judged  it  beft  to  fave 
appearances  by  making  his  whole  army  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Vefpafian.  He  alfo  fent  a deputation  to  the  two  legions, 
which,  after  their  late  defeat,  retired  to  the  old  camp,  inviting 
them  to  follow  his  example,  and  acknowledge  the  title  of  the  new 
emperor.  The  legions  returned  for  anfwer,  “ that  it  was  not 
“ their  cuftom  to  adopt  the  counfels  of  an  enemy,  much  Iefs  of  a 
“ traitor.  Vitellius  was  their  fovereign,  and  in  his  caufe  they 
41  would  ftand  firm  to  the  laft.  It  was  not  for  a deferter,  a Ba- 
“ tavian  fugitive,  to  affume  the  ftyle  and  character  of  an  arbiter 
“ in  the  affairs  of  Rome.  The  punifhment  due  to  his  crimes 
w was  what  he  had  to  expeft.”  Enraged  by  this  reply,  Civilis 
4 roufed 
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foufed  the  whole  Batavian  nation.  The  Brudlerians  and  Tenc- 
terians  (a)  entered  into  the  league,  and  by  agents,  difpatched  for 
the  purpofe,  all  Germany  was  invited  to  fhare  in  the  fpoil  and 
glory  of  the  conqueft. 
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XXII.  Mummius  Lupercus  and  Numilius  Rufus,  the  two 
Roman  generals,  faw  a ftorm  gathering  round  them,  and,  to 
maintain  their  poft  again!!  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy, 
began  to  ftrengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  old  camp.  A number 
of  buildings,  during  a long  peace,  had  been  erected  near  the 
entrenchments,  fo  thick  as  to  refemble  a municipal  town  ; but,  in 
time  of  war,  they  might  favour  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and, 
for  that  reafon,  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  But  a fufficient 
{lore  of  provifions  was  not  laid  up  in  the  camp.  The  foldiers 
were  permitted  to  feize  the  whole  flock,  as  lawful  plunder ; and, 
by  confequence,  that,  which  might  have  held  out  for  a con- 
fiderable  time,  was  in  a few  days  entirely  confumed.  Civilis 
advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army.  He  commanded  the 
centre  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  the  feled;  Batavian  forces.  To 
firike  the  Romans  with  terror,  he  lined  both  banks  of  the  Rhine 
with  battalions  of  Germans,  and  ordered  the  cavalry  to  fcour 
the  country  round.  His  fleet,  at  the  fame  time,  advanced  again!! 
the  current.  To  increafe  the  pomp  and  terror  of  the  war,  the 
colours  taken  from  the  cohorts  were  difplayed  to  view,  and  the 
images  of  wild  beafts  (a)  were  brought  forth  from  the  facred 
groves,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  barbarous  nations 
rulhing  to  a battle.  The  befieged  faw  the  appearance  of  a civil 
and  a foreign  war  upon  their  hands  at  once.  The  extent  of  the 
entrenchments,  defigned  at  firft  for  the  reception  of  two  legions, 
and  now  defended  by  fcarce  five  thoufand  men,  infpired  the 
Barbarians  with  hope  and  courage.  It  is  true,  that  within  the 
fines  there  was  a numerous  body  of  futlers  and  followers  of  the 
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B K army,  who,  on  the  fil'd  alarm,  had  fled  to  the  camp  for  protec- 

v * tion,  and  from  thofe  men  fome  kind  of  fervice  was  expedited. 

a.  u.  c. 
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*9-  XXIII.  The  camp  flood  partly  011  the  fide  of  a hill,  that  rofe 

with  a gentle  acclivity,  and  partly  on  the  level  plain  ; originally 
the  defign  of  Auguflus  Caefar,  who  had  conceived,  that  the  le- 
gions, flationed  there  in  winter  quarters,,  would  be  able  to  bridle 
both  the  Germanies.  That  emperor  did  not  forefee  the  time, 
when  the  Barbarians  would  dare  to  feek  the  legions  in  their 
entrenchments.  It  followed,  by  confequence,  that  no  pains  were 
employed  to  add  to  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  place  ; no  works 
were  thrown  up  to  fecure  the  ramparts  ; courage  and  military 
difcipline  were  deemed  a diffident  bulwark.  The  Batavians,  and 
the  troops  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  did  not  advance  to  the  attack 
in  one  united  body.  Jealous  of  their  national  honour,  and  eager 
to  diflinguifh  themfelves  by  brave  exploit,  the  feveral  nations 
formed  their  lines  in  feparate  divifions.  The  aflault  began  with 
miflive  weapons  lanced  at  a diftance ; but  no  impreffion  was 
made.  The  darts  hung,  without  effedt,  upon  the  towers  and 
pinnacles  of  the  walls,  while  the  difcharge  of  flones  from  the 
fortifications  overwhelmed  all  beneath.  The  Barbarians  refolved 
to  florin  the  works.  They  rufhed  to  the  attack,  rending  the  air 
with  wild  and  furious  howlings ; they  advanced  their  fcaling- 
ladders,  and  formed  a military  fhell.  Some  boldly  gained  the 
top  of  die  parapet,  but  were  driven  back  at  the  point  of  the  fword, 
or  beat  down  with  bucklers.  As  they  fell,  numbers  were  crufhed 
xvith  ftakes  and  javelins.  Their  own  impetuous  fury  hurried 
them  into  danger.  Encouraged  by  their  former  fuccefs,  and  fure 
of  victory,  they  rufhed  on  to  the  aflault  with  that  undaunted 
courage,  with  which  the  third  of  prey  infpires  the  minds  of 
Barbarians.  Under  ever)7-  difadvantage,  they  dill  thought  of 
plunder.  They  attempted,  for  the  fird  time,  to  make  ufe  of  bat- 
tering 
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tering  engines,  but  without  fnfficient  fkill.  They  were  taught  B °lv9  K 

by  prifoners  and  deferters  to  raife,  with  rude  materials,  a platform,  ' v * 

in  the  fhape  of  a bridge,  and  to  move  it  forward  upon  wheels.  822. 
From  the  top  of  the  arch,  as  from  a rampart,  fome  were  able  to  69. 
annoy  the  befieged,  while  others,  under  cover,  endeavoured  to 
fap  the  walls.  But  the  weight  of  hones  difcharged  from  the 
engines  of  the  Romans  broke  down  and  crufhed  the  enormous 
fabric.  The  Batavians,  however,  did  not  defift.  They  began  to 
prepare  penthoufes,  and  to  form  a covered  way  with  hurdles. 

The  befieged  attacked  them  with  a volley  of  flaming  javelins, 
and  poured  fuch  an  inceflant  fire,  that  the  aflailants  were  on 
every  fide  enveloped  by  the  flames.  In  defpair  of  carrying  the 
works  by  force,  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  a regular  blockade. 

They  knew  that  the  befieged  had  but  a fcanty  ftore  of  provifions, 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  fubfi flence  of  a vah  unwarlike  multi- 
tude. Famine,  they  had  no  doubt,  would  confpire  with  the 
natural  treachery  of  the  haves  to  kindle  the  flame  of  fedition  in 
the  camp.  They  relied,  befides,  on  the  unforefeen.  events  of 
war,  and  had  no  doubt  of  being,  in  a-  fhort  time,  mahers  of  the 
place. 

XXIV.  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  having  received  intelligence 
that  the  old  camp  was  invehed,  fent  dilpatches  into  Gaul  for  a 
reinforcement,  and  ordered  Dillius  Vocula,  who  commanded  the 
eighteenth  legion,  to  proceed,  at  the  head  of  a chofen  detachment, 
by  rapid  marches  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ; while  he  him- 
felf,  difabled  by  bodily  infirmity,  and  detefted  by  Iris  men,  failed 
down  the  river,  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  army.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  foldiers  againft  their  general  were  loud  and  violent. 

“ It  was  by  his  connivance  that  the  Batavian  cohorts  departed 
“ from  Magontiacum  ; he  wTas  blind,  or  pretended  to  be  fo,  to 
44  the  machinations  of  Civilis  5 and  he  wilfully  fuffered  the  Ger- 
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44  man  nations  to  be  drawn  into  the  revolt.  Neither  Antonius 
44  Primus,  nor  Mucianus,  by  their  vigour  and  activity,  To  effec- 
44  tually  ferved  the  intereft  ofVefpafian.  Open  hoftility  declare* 
itfelf  at  once,  and  men  are  on  their  guard  : fraud  works  in 
fecret,  and  the  blow,  becaufe  concealed,  is  not  eafily  warded 
off.  Civilis  has  thrown  off  the  mafk  ; above  difguife,  an  open 
enemy,  he  heads  his  army  in  the  field.  Hordconius  Flaccus 
wages  war  in  his  chamber  ; he  gives  his  orders  in  bed,  and 
44  favours  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  And  (hall  fo  many  brave 
44  and  warlike  foldiers  languifh  under  a wretched  valetudinarian  ? 
44  a fuperannuated  general  ? Better  to  ftrike  at  once,  and,  by  the 
44  death  of  a traitor,  deliver  the  army  from  an  impotent  chief, 
44  under  whofe  kiaufpicious  banners  they  had  nothing  to  expedt 
44  but  difgrace  and  ruin.”  While  by  thefe  and  Tuch  like  dif- 
courfes  the.  minds  of  the  legions  kindled  to  a blaze,  letters  from 
Vefpafian  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  The  receipt  of  thofe  letters 
could  not  be  concealed  from  the  army.  Flaccus,  for  that  reafon, 
read  them  to  a full  aflembly  of  the  foldiers,  and  fent  the  meffengers 
bound  in  chains  to  Vitellius. 


XXV.  That  proceeding  had  its  effedt : the  men  were  pacified, 
and  foon  after  arrived  at  Bonn,  the  winter-ftation  of  the  firft 
legion.  The  foldiers,  at  that  place,  were  ftill  more  enraged 
again  ft  the  general.  To  his  mifconduet  they  imputed  their  late 
-defeat.  44  By  his  order  they  marched  out  to  offer  battle  to  the 
44  Batavians,  expe&ing,  while  they  engaged  the  enemy  in  front, 
44  that  the  troops  from  Magontiacum  were  to  fall  upon  the  rear. 
44  But  no  fuccours  arrived  ; the  men  fell  a facrifice  to  the  trea- 
44  chery  of  the  general.  The  other  armies,  wherever  ftationed, 
44  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  all  that  paffed,.nor  was  any  account 
44  tranfmitted  to  Vitellius.  And  yet  it  was  evident,  that,  by  the 
44  vigorous  efforts  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  the  rebellion  might 

44  have 
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“ have  been  crufhed  in  the  bud.”  To  appeafe  thefe  difcontents,  C K 
Flaccus  produced,  and  read,  in  the  prefence  of  the  army,  copies  of  v v / 

J A.  U.  C 

the  feveral  letters,  by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  fuc-  sfi. 

* A.  £) 

cours  from.  Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  He  de'cended  to  other  69/ 
compliances  ftiil  more  pernicious  and  difgraceful.  He  eftablifhed 
a new  rule,  by  which  it  was  fettled,  that,  for  the  future,  all  letters 
fhouid  be  delivered  to  the  eagle-bearers  of  the  legions,  to  be  by 
them  communicated  to  the  foldiers,  before  they  underwent  the 
infpedtion  of  the  general  officers.  He  then  ordered  one  of  the 
mutineers  to  be  loaded  with  irons  ; not  that  the  man  was  the  only 
incendiary,  but  the  general  meant,  by  that  a6t,  to  retain  fome 
fhadow  of  authority.  From  Bonn  the  army  proceeded  to  the 
Agrippinian  colony.  At  that  place  they  were  joined  by  nu- 
merous fuccours  that  came  pouring  in  from  Gaul,  where,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles,  the  people  ftiil  adhered  to  the  intereft 
of  Rome.  But,  in  a fhort  time  afterwards,  when  they  faw  the 
efforts  of  the  Germans  crowned  with  fuccefs,  the  different  hates 
of  that  country  had  recourfe  to  arms,  determined  to  recover 
their  liberty,  and,  if  the  enterprife  fucceeded,  with  the  ambitious 
defign  of  impofing  upon  others  the  yoke,  which  they  ffiook  off 
from  their  own  fhoulders.  The  fury  of  the  legions  was  far  from 
being  appeafed.  The  example  of  a fingle  offender  bound  in 
chains  made  no  impreffion.  That  very  man  was  hardy  enough 
to  turn  his  own  particular  cafe  into  an  argument  againft  his  gene- 
ral. He  had  been,  he  faid,  the  confidential  meffenger  between 
Flaccus  and  Civilis  ; and  now,  to  hinder  the  truth  from  being 
brought  to  light,  his  teftimony  was  to  be  fuppreffed  by  an  unjuft 
and  cruel  fentence.  The  wicked nefs  of  this  incendiary  roufed  the 
indignation  of  Vocula.  That  fpirited  officer  mounted  the  tri- 
bunal with  a firmnefs,  that  ftruck  a general  awe.  He  ordered 
the  mifcreant  to  be  feized,  and,  notwithftanding  the  violence  of 
his  fhrieks,  fent  him  to  inftant  execution.  The  feditious  were 


over- 
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overawed,  and  the  well  dlfpofed  obeyed  with  alacrity.  Vocula 
was  now  the  favourite  of  the  army.  The  foldiers,  with  one 
voice,  infilled  that  he  fhould  be  their  general,  and  Flaccus  re- 
ftgned  the  command. 

XXVI.  The  minds  of  the  foldiers  were  (till  in  agitation,  and 
various  caufes  confpired  to  inflame  their  difeontents.  Their  pay 
was  in  arrear  ; provifions  were  fcarce  ; the  Gauls  were  not  in  a 
temper  to  pay  their  tribute,  or  to  furniih  fupplies  of  men ; the 
Rhine,  by  a long  courfe  of  dry  weather,  almoll  unknown  in  that 
climate,  was  funk  fo  low,  as  to  be  hardly  navigable  ; fupplies  for 
the  army  were  conveyed  with  difficulty  ; to  hinder  the  Germans 
from  fording  over,  a chain  of  polls  was  neceflary  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  ; and,  by  confequence,  there  was  a dearth  of  grain,  and 
many  mouths  to  demand  it.  With  vulgar  minds,  the  fhallownefs 
of  the  ftfeam  palled  for  a prodigy.  According  to  their  interpreta- 
tion, the  very  rivers  deferred  the  Romans,  and  the  ancient  bounda- 
ries of  the  empire  difappeared.  That,  which  in  time  of  peace  (a)± 
would  have  been  no  more  than  the  effedl  of  natural  caufes,  was 
now  called  fate,  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The  army  marched  to 
Novefium  (b ).,  and  was  there  joined  by  the  thirteenth  legion, 
under  the  command  of  Herennius  Gallus,  who  was  now  alfociated 
with  Vocula.  The  two  generals  were  not  inclined  to  feek  the 
enemy.  They  pitched  their  camp  at  a place  called  Gelduba  ( c)t 
and,  to  keep  their  men  in  exercife,  employed  them  in  forming 
the  line  of  battle,  in  digging  trenches,  throwing  up  ramparts,  and 
other  military  works.  To  give  them  an  opportunity  to  plunder, 
and  by  that  incentive  to  animate  their  courage,  Vocula  marched 
with  the  main  body  into  the  territory  of  the  Gugernians  (d),  a 
people  leagued  with  Civilis.  Gallus,  in  the  mean  time,  with 
part  of  the  troops,  kept  pofleffion  of  the  camp. 
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XXVII.  It  happened  that  a barge,  laden  with  grain,  was  B O 0 K 
ftranded  in  a (hallow  part  of  the  river,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  v v > 

A U.  C 

the  camp.  The  Germans  exerted  themfelves  to  draw  the  veflel  W 
to  their  own  bank.  Gallus  difpatched  a cohort  to  prevent  the  &->. 
difgrace.  The  Germans  poured  down  in  greater  numbers. 

Succours  arrived  on  both  fides.  An  engagement  followed.  The 
Germans,  after  making  a prodigious  daughter,  fecured  the  veflel. 

The  Romans  imputed  their  defeat  not  to  their  own  want  of  va- 
lour, but  to  the  treachery  of  the  general.  This,  in  all  calamities, 
was  the  conftant  language  of  the  army.  The  foldiers  in  their 
fury  dragged  Gallus  out  of  his  tent ; they  tore  his  clothes,  and 
fell  on  him  with  blows,  demanding,  who  were  the  accomplices 
combined  with  him  to  betray  the  army  ? and  what  was  the  price 
of  his  perfidy  ? Their  rage  againfl:  Hordeonius  Flaccus  broke 
out  again  with  increafing  violence.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
crime,  and  Gallus  -was  an  inftrument  in  his  hands.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, to  deliver  himfelf  from  inftant  death,  the  general  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  paflions  of  the  men,  and  give  his  tefli- 
mony  againfl:  Hordeonius  Flaccus.  He  was,  notwithftanding, 
loaded  with  fetters,  and  not  releafed  till  Vocula  returned  to  the 
camp.  That  general,  on  the  following  day,  ordered  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  mutiny  to  be  put  to  death.  Such  was  the  won- 
derful diverfity  of  temper  that  fhewed  itfelf  in  that  army  • at  one 
moment,  rage  and  madnefs,  and  in  quick  fucceflion,  patience  and 
refignation.  The  common  men,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  devoted 
to  Vitellius,  while  the  moft  diftinguifhed  officers  inclined  to 
Vefpafian.  Hence  that  aftonifhing  medley  of  guilt  and  punifh- 
ment,  of  dutiful  behaviour  and  favage  ferocity.  The  men  were 
unwilling  to  be  governed,  and  yet  fubmitted  to  correction. 

XXVIII.  Civilis,  in  the  mean  time,  grew  every  day  more 
formidable.  All  Germany  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  fuccours  ar- 
Yo-t.  HI.  T t lived 
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B 0 0 K rived  from  every  quarter.  Tlie  ftates  beyond  the  Rhine  deli— 

« „ > vered  their  prime  nobility  as  hoftages  to  bind  the  league  in  clofer 

82a.  union.  Civilis  iflued  his  orders,  that  the  confederates,  who  lay 

a.  d.  . . J 

(>9-  contiguous  to  the  Ubians  (a)  and  Treverians,  fhould  harafs  the 

people  by  frequent  incurfions,  and  carry  flaughter  and  devafta- 
tion  through  their  country.  At  the  fame  time,  he  gave  direc- 
tions that  a ftrong  party  fhould  pafs  over  the  Meufe,  to  invade 
the  Menapians  (b)y  the  Morinians,  and  the  frontiers  of  Gaul. 
The  foldiers  in  every  quarter  were  enriched  with  plunder.  The 
Ubians,  in  particular,  felt  the  vengeance  of  the  ravaging  parties. 
Though  they  were  originally  of  German  extraction,  they  had 
renounced  their  country,  and,  proud  of  a Roman  name,  ftyled 
themfelves  the  Agrippinian  colony.  Their  cohorts,  ported  at  a 
diftance  from  the  Rhine,  and  in  that  ftation  thinking  themfelves 
fecure,  were  furprifed  at  the  town  of  Marcodurum  (c),  and  cut 
to  pieces.  The  Ubians,  in  their  turn,  penetrated  into  Germany, 
and  at  firft  committed  depredations  with  impunity,  till,  in  the 
end,  they  were  overpowered  by  fuperior  numbers.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  war  their  fidelity  to  Rome  was  unfhaken,  but  a 
train  of  misfortunes  was  their  only  recompenfe.  Flufhed  with 
fuccefs,  and  pleafed  with  the  defeat  of  the  Ubians,  Civilis  preffed 
the  fiege  of  the  old  camp  with  the  utmoft  vigour.  His  firft  care 
was  to  cut  off  all  communication,  that  no  intelligence  of  intended 
fuccours  might  reach  the  garrifom  The  management  of  the  bat- 
tering engines  and  other  warlike  preparations  he  left  to  the  Bata- 
vians ; and  feeing  that  the  forces  from  beyond  the  Rhine  were 
eager  for  aClion,  he  ordered  them  to  advance  to  the  entrench- 
ments, and  by  a fudden  affault  to  force  the  works.  They  were 
repulfed,  and  by  his  order  returned  to  the  charge.  In  fo  nu- 
merous an  army  men  might  be  facrificed,  and  yet  the  lofs  not 
be  felt.. 
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XXIX.  The  night  afforded  no  paufe  from  the  attack.  The  ^ ® 0 k 

Barbarians  fet  fire  to  the  dumps  of  wood,  which  they  had  ranged  v ' 

along  the  entrenchments,  and  betook  themfelves  to  feafting  and  822. 

revelry.  Growing  warm  with  liquor,  they  rulhed  with  headlong  69. 

fury  to  affault  the  works.  Their  darts  were  thrown  at  an  enemy 
fafe  in  obfcurity,  while  the  Romans  were  enabled  by  the  glaring 
fires  to  view  the  fcene  of  action,  and  take  aim  at  the  com- 
batants, who  made  themfelves  confpicuous  by  their  valour  or  the 
fplendour  of  their  arms.  Civilis  faw  the  difad  vantage,  and  or- 
dered the  fires  to  be  extinguished.  Confufion,  darknefs,  and 
wild  uproar  followed.  Diffonant  Shouts  were  heard  ; random 
blows  were  given  ; chance  directed,  and  none  could  fee  where 
to  prefs  or  avoid  the  enemy.  Where  the  noife  was  loudeft,  they 
faced  about  to  that  quarter,  and  difcharged  their  weapons  in  the 
dark.  Valour  was  undistinguished,  and  the  braveft  often  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  coward.  The  Germans  fought  with  the  rage  of 
madmen  ; the  Romans  with  their  ufual  difcretion,  like  foldiers 
enured  to  danger.  Their  poles  pointed  with  iron  were  never 
darted  at  random,  nor  did  they  difcharge  their  maffy  ftones 
without  being  fure  of  their  effed:.  Whenever  they  heard  the 
Barbarians  fapping  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  or  found  their 
fcaling-ladders  applied  to  the  ramparts,  they  made  fure  of  their 
blow,  and  with  their  bucklers  or  their  javelins  drove  the  affailants 
headlong  down  the  fteep.  Some  gained  the  fummit  of  the  walls, 
and  periftied  on  the  fpot.  The  night  palled  in  this  manner,  and 
the  day  brought  on  a new  mode  of  attack. 

XXX.  A tower,  with  two  floors  for  the  foldiers,  had  been 
conftruded  by  the  Barbarians.  With  this  huge  machine  they 
now  advanced  againfl:  the  works  at  the  praetorian  gate  (a)y  the 
ground  on  that  fide  of  the  camp  being  Smooth  and  level.  The 
Romans  directed  their  ftrong  beams  and  other  instruments  with 
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B o o K fo  much  force,  that  tlie  whole  ftru&ure  was  crulhed  to  pieces, 

y v j and  the  foldiers,  who  had  been  polled  in  tlie  galleries,  lay  buried 

' 'sil  under  the  ruins.  In  that  moment  the  belieged  made  a fuccefsful 

A.  D. 

" 69.'  fally.  The  legionary  foldiers,  in  the  mean  time,  framed  with 
fkill  a number  of  new  machines.  One,  in  particular,  llruck  the 
enemy  with  terror  and  amazement.  This  was  fo  conflru&ed  (b), 
that  an  arm,  projecting  from  the  top,  waved  over  the  heads  of 
the  Barbarians,  till,  being  fuddenly  let  down,  it  caught  hold  of 
the  combatants,  and,  lpringing  back  with  fudden  elalticity,  car- 
ried them  up  in  the  air,  in  the  view  of  the  altonilhed  Ger- 
mans, and,  turning  round  with  rapidity,  threw  them  head- 
long into  the  camp.  Civilis  found  himfelf  baffled  in  every  at- 
tempt. He  defpaired  of  carrying  the  place  by  florin,  and  once 
more  turned  the  liege  into  a dole  blockade  ; in  the  mean  time 
tampering  with  the  garrifon,  and,  by  falfe  intelligence  as  well  as 
ample  promifes,  endeavouring  to  leduce  the  men  from  their 
duty. 

XXXI.  The  tranfa&ions,  which  we  have  here  related,  hap- 
pened in  Germany  before  the  battle  of  Cremona  ( a ).  The  firll 
account  of  the  victory  at  that  place  was  fent  by  Antonius  Primus, 
with  Caecina’s  proclamation  annexed  to  his  letters.  The  news 
was  further  confirmed  by  Alpinus  Montanus,  the  commander  of 
one  of  the  vanquilhed  cohorts,  who,  after  the  defeat,  made  the 
bell  of  his  way  into  Germany.  By  this  event  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  army  were  thrown  into  violent  agitations.  The  auxi- 
liaries from  Gaul,  a mercenary  band,  who  neither  loved  one  party 
nor  hated  the  other,  mere  foldiers  of  fortune,  without  fentiment 
or  principle,  were  foon  perfuaded  by  their  officers  to  abandon  the 
caufe  of  Vitellius.  The  veteran  foldiers  remained  for  fome  time 
in  fufpenfe.  Overruled  at  length  by  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  and 
importuned  by  the  tribunes,  they  fwore  fidelity  to  Vefpafian ; but 

with 
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with  an  air  of  reluctance,  and  a ftern  ferocity,  that  plainly  fhewed  B K 

their  hearts  were  not  in  unifon  with  their  words.  In  repeating  1 v 1 • 

the  form  of  the  oath,  they  faltered  at  the  name  of  Vefpafian,  *82!. 
never  pronouncing  it  diflin&ly,  but  muttering  to  themfelves,  and,  <>'9. ' 
in  general,  palling  it  over  in  lilence. 

XXXII.  A letter  from  Antonius  to  Civilis  was  read  to  a full 
affembly  of  the  legions.  The  ftyle,  in  which  that  aCtive  partifan 
was  treated  as  a friend  to  the  new  emperor,  while  the  legions  were 
eonfidered  as  enemies,  excited  a general  indignation.  An  ac- 
count of  thefe  tranfa&ions  was  foon  after  tranfmitted  to  the  camp 
at  Gelduba,  where  the  fame  compliance,  and  the  fame  difcon- 
tents,  prevailed.  Montanus  was  deputed  to  Civilis,  with  inftruc- 
tions  to  require,  that  he  would  “ lay  down  his  arms,  and  ceafe 
u to  varnifh  hoftile  intentions  with  the  fpecious  pretence  of  fight- 
M ing  in  the  caufe  of  Rome.  If,  in  faCt,  he  meant  to  ferve  Vef- 
“ palian,  that  end  was  anfwered,  and  it  was  time  to  {heath  the 
4C  fword.”  To  this  meflage  Civilis  replied  with  guarded  fubtlety  ; 
but  perceiving  in  Montanus  an  aCtive  genius,  and  a fpirit  of  en- 
terprife,  he  opened  his  mind  without  relerve.  “ I have  ferved,’’ 
he  faid,  “ in  the  Roman  armies  for  five-and-twenty  years  : in 
“ that  time  I have  encountered  various  perils  ; and  what  has  been 
“ my  reward  ? I have  feen  the  death  of  a brother  ; I have  been 
“ loaded  with  fetters;  and  I have  heard  the  clamours  of  the 
“ Roman  army,  with  rage  and  violence  demanding  my  blood. 
u If,  in  return,  I feekthe  blood  of  my  enemies,  I Hand  juftified  by 
“ the  law  of  nations.  As  to  you,  ye  Treverians,  and  you,  ye 
“ abjeCI  nations,  who  can  tamely  fubmit  to  a foreign  mafter, 

4‘  what  do  you  expeCt  will  be  the  fruit  of  all  your  toil,  and  all 
“ your  blood  lavifhed  in  the  fervice  of  Rome  ? Endlefs  war- 
tl  fare,  eternal  tributes,  the  liCIor’s  rod,  the  axe,  and  the  wanton 
“ cruelty  of  your  imperious  mailers  ; thofe  are  the  rewards  that 

1 “ wait' 
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B 0 0 K “ wait  you.  Behold  in  me  the  prasfed  of  a Tingle  cohort ; behold 
» ,, / “ the  Caninefates  and  the  Batavian  forces  : they  are  but  a mere 

XJ.  c. 

' 'sii  “ handful  of  men,  a fmail  portion  of  Gaul : and  yet,  what  have 

A.  D. 

69.  “ we  not  achieved  ? That  fpacious  camp,  the  proud  difplay  of 

“ Roman  labour,  is,  at  this  moment,  tottering  to  its  fall.  If  their 
“ legions  hold  out,  famine  will  devour  them  ; if  famine  forbears, 
u the  fword  muft  end  them.  In  a word,  by  daring  nobly,  we 
“ fliall  recover  our  liberty : if  we  fail,  our  condition  cannot  be 
u worfe  than  it  was  before.’’  By  this  animated  fpeech  Civilis 
rouled  the  ambition  of  Montanus.  He  then  difmifled  him,  with 
diredions  to  report  his  anfwer  in  milder  terms.  Montanus 
obeyed  his  orders,  content  with  reporting  that  he  failed  in  his 
negotiation.  He  fupprefled  the  reft,  but  the  whole  broke  out 
afterwards  with  redoubled  fury. 

XXXIII.  Civilis  turned  his  attention  to  the  motions  of  Vo- 
cula  and  his  army.  Having  referved  for  himfelf  a fufficient  force, 
he  difpatched  to  Gelduba  his  veteran  cohorts,  and  the  braveft  of 
the  Germans,  under  the  command  of  Julius  Maximus  and  Clau- 
dius Vidor.  The  laft  was  nephew  to  Civilis,  being  a filler’s  fon. 
The  two  chiefs  arrived  at  Afciburgium  (aj,  and  there  ftormed  the 
winter-encampment  of  a fquadron  of  horfe.  From  that  place 
they  made  a forced  march,  and  fell  with  fuch  unexpeded  fury  on 
the  camp  at  Gelduba,  that  Vocula  had  neither  time  to  harangue 
his  men,  nor  to  form  his  line  of  battle.  All  he  could  do,  was  to 
order  the  legionary  foldiers  to  draw  up  in  the  centre.  The  auxi- 
liaries, in  a tumultuary  manner,  ranged  themfelves  in  the  wings. 
The  cavalry  advanced  to  the  attack  ; but  making  no  impreflicn 
on  the  well  embodied  ranks  of  the  Germans,  they  foon  gave 
ground,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  From  that  moment,  it  was 
a fcene  of  (laughter,  not  a battle.  The  Nervians  quitted  their 
poft  through  fear  or  treachery,  and,  by  their  flight,  left  the  flank 
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of  the  Romans  open  to  the  enemy.  The  Barbarians,  following  B ®v°  K 

their  advantage,  penetrated  to  the  centre.  They  drove  the  legions  v v » 

into  their  entrenchments  ; they  feized  their  ftandards,  and  made  Szf 

a dreadful  carnage.  But  a reinforcement  coming  up  in  time,  e9. 

the  fortune  of  the  day  was  changed.  The  Gafcon  cohorts  (b), 
formerly  levied  by  Galba,  had  received  orders  to  join  the  army. 

Hearing,  as  they  approached  the  camp,  the  din  of  arms,  and  the 
uproar  of  battle,  they  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  charged  the 
Batavians  in  the  rear.  The  terror  that  feized  the  enemy,  was 
greater  than  could  be  expedted  from  fo  fmall  a number.  Some 
imagined,  that  fuccours  arrived  from  Novefium  ; others  thought 
of  nothing  lefs  than  the  whole  army  from  Magontiacum.  The 
miftake  revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Romans.  Depend- 
ing on  the  valour  of  others,  they  began  to  exert  their  own.  The 
Batavian  infantry  was  put  to  the  rout.  Their  cavalry  efcaped, 
and  carried  with  them  the  prifoners  and  ftandards,  which  they 
had  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  adtion.  The  number  flain  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  greatly  exceeded  the  lofs  of  the  enemy ; 
but  the  daughter  fell  on  the'worft  of  their  troops,  whereas  the 
Germans  loft  the  flower  of  their  army. 

5 XXXIV.  The  commanders  on  both  fides  were  equally  in 
fault.  By  their  mifcondudt  they  deferved  the  check  they  met 
with ; and,  when  fortune  favoured  their  arms,  neither  of  them 
knew  how  to  improve,  his  advantage.  Had  Civilis  fent  into  the 
field  a ftronger  force,  it  is  evident  that  his  men  could  not  have 
been  hemmed  in  by  fo  fmall  a number.  Having  forced  the 
entrenchments,  he  might  have  razed  them  to  the  ground.  On 
the  other  hand,  V octila  had  fent  out  no  fcouts  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy.  Taken  by  furprile,  he  marched  out  of  his 
camp,  and  was  defeated.  Having  afterwards  gained  a victory, 
he  made  no  ufe  of  it,  but  loft  feveral  days,  before  he  made  a for- 
ward : 
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B O^O  K ward  movement.  Had  he  purfued  his  advantage,  and  given  the 
» v — enemy  no  time  to  reft,  one  vigorous  effort  would  have  railed  the 

A.  U.  C.* 

* ii..  fiege  of  the  camp.  Civilis  exerted  every  effort,  determined  to 

69.  profit  by  the  inactivity  of  the  Roman  general.  He  endeavoured, 

by  his  meflengers,  to  lhake  the  firmnefs  of  the  garrifon ; he  re- 
prefented  the  forces  under  Vocula,  as  entirely  overthrown;  he 
boafted  of  a complete  victory  ; he  difplayed  the  banners  taken 
from  the  enemy,  and,  with  oftentation,  made  a fliew  of  the  pri- 
foners.  The  fpirit,  with  which  one  of  them  behaved,  deferves 
to  be  recorded.  With  a clear  and  audible  voice,  he  called  out- 
to  the  befieged,  and  told  them  the  event  of  the  late  battle.  For 
this  gallant  aCtion,  he  was  butchered  on  the  fpot.  That  a£t  of 
vengeance  gave  credit  to  his  ftory.  The  befieged,  at  the  fame 
time,  faw  the  blaze  of  villages  on  fire,  and  the  country  laid  wafte 
on  every  fide.  This  announced  the  approach  of  a victorious 
army.  Vocula  commanded  his  men  to  halt  in  the  fight  of  the 
camp,  and,  having  ereCted  his  ftandards,  ordered  a fofle  to  be 
made,  and  a palifade  to  be  thrown  up,  that,  the  baggage  being 
fafely  depofited,  he  might  offer  battle  with  greater  fecurity.  The 
foldiers  thought  it  lofs  of  time : they  defired  to  be  led  on  to  the 
attack;  and,  according  to  cuftom,  threats  of  vengeance  refounded 
through  the  army.  No  order  of  battle  was  formed.  Fatigued 
by  their  march,  and  their  ranks  in  confufion,  they  ruffled  on 
with  impetuous  fury.  Civilis  was  in  force,  and  ready  to  receive 
them.  He  relied  no  lefs  on  the  vices  of  his  enemy,  than  on  the 
valour  of  his  own  troops.  The  Romans  fought  with  various 
turns  of  fortune.  The  bold  and  forward  in  fedition,  were  cow- 
ards in  the  field.  A fenfe  of  honour  prevailed  with  fome.  They 
remembered  their  late  exploits,  and,  flufhed  with  vi&cry,  main- 
tained their  poft  ; they  attacked  the  Barbarians,  and  by  deeds  of 
valour  roufed  the  fpirit  of  their  comrades.  Having  reftored  the 
broken  ranks,  and  renewed  the  battle,  they  waved  their  hands  to 
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the  befieged,  Inviting  them  to  Tally  out,  and  ufe  their  opportu- 
nity. The  legions  from  their  ramparts  Taw  the  Tcene  of  action, 
and  rufhed  out  at  ev<h'y  gate.  An  accident  difconcerted  Civilis. 
His  horfe  fell  under  him.  A report  that  he  was  flain,  or  dan- 
geroufly  wounded,  ran  through  both  armies.  Confternation  co- 
vered the  Batavian  ranks,  and  joy  infpired  the  Romans  with 
new  ardour. 

XXXV.  Vocula  did  not  think  fit  to  harafs  the  barbarians  in 
their  retreat.  Inftead  of  hanging  on  their  rear,  he  amufed  himfelf 
with  repairing  the  works  of  the  camp,  as  if  he  expected  a fecond 
fiege.  The  confequence  was,  that  he  who  To  often  negle&ed  to 
make  ufe  of  his  victory,  was  thought  no  enemy  to  a lingering 
war.  The  fcarcity  of  provifions  was  what  chiefly  diftrefled  the 
Roman  army.  To  remedy  the  evil,  Vocula  Tent  off  all  his  ufelefs 
people,  with  the  waggons,  as  far  as  Novefium,  with  intent  that, 
by  the  return  of  the  fame  convoy,  a fupply  of  corn  might  be 
brought  to  the  camp.  The  conveyance  by  land  was  neceffary, 
as  the  enemy  were  matters  of  the  river.  The  firft  attempt  fuc- 
ceeded,  Civilis  not  having  then  recovered  his  ftrength.  Being  in- 
formed Toon  after  that  a fecond  party  was  on  the  way  to  Novefium, 
with  a few  cohorts  marching  in  all  the  negligence  of  a profound 
peace,  their  colours  and  ftandards  thinly  guarded,  their  arms  laid 
up  in  the  waggons,  and  the  men  Tcattered  in  loofe  diforder,  he 
refolved  to  attack  them  by  furprife.  Having  firft  fecured  the 
bridges  over  the  river,  and  the  defiles  of  the  country,  he  advanced 
in  order  of  battle.  The  Romans,  though  their  lines  were  ftretched 
to  a vail;  length,  made  a brave  re fi fiance,  till  night  put  an  end  to 
the  conflict  The  Cohorts  arrived  at  Gelduba,  and  found  the  en- 
trenchments and  the  garrifon  in  good  condition.  The  difficulty 
of  returning,  after  this  check,  to  the  old  camp  was  now  too  appa- 
rent. Vocula  refolved  to  march  to  their  affiftance.  For  this 
\ol.  Ilf.  U u purpofe 
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purpofe  he  drafted  from  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  legions  a thoufand 
chofen  men,  who  had  flood  the  fiege  in  the  old  camp,  and  were 
diftinguifhed  by  their  rancorous  animofity  to  their  commanding 
officers.  Thefe  he  added  to  his  army.  A number  of  others, 
without  orders,  thought  fit  to  follow,  declaring  aloud,  that  they 
would  neither  bear  the  diftrefs  of  famine,  nor  the  treachery  of 
their  chiefs.  Among  thefe  who  remained  behind,  the  fpirit  of 
difeontent  was  no  lefs  violent.  They  complained,  that,  by  draw- 
ing off  a part,  the  whole  was  weakened.  Hence  two  feditions 
raged  at  the  fame  time ; one  demanding  the  return  of  Vocula, 
and  the  other  refolved  never  again  to  enter  the  camp. 


XXXVI.  Civilis,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  to  the  fiege. 
Vocula  retired  to  Gelduba,  and  thence  to  Novefium.  Civilis 
took  pofieffion  of  Gelduba,  and  loon  after,  in  an  engagement  of 
the  cavalry,  near  Novefium,  gained  a victory.  All  events,  'whe- 
ther profperous  or  otherwife,  wrere  now  alike  to  the  Romans,  in- 
cenfed,  on  every  occafion,  againft  their  general  officers.  Being 
reinforced  by  the  detachment  from  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  legions, 
they  grew  more  outrageous  than  ever ; and  having  gained  intelli- 
gence, that  a fum  of  money  wras  fent  by  Vitellius,  they  clamoured 
loudly  for  the  immediate  difeharge  of  their  donative.  Hordeo- 
nius  Flaccus  complied  without  hefitation,  but  in  the  name  of 
Vefpafian.  By  this  ftep  the  flame  of  fedition  was  kindled  to  a 
blaze.  The  men  betook  themfclves  to  feafts  and  revelling ; they 
caroufed  during  the  night,  and,  in  their  liquor,  their  old  antipa- 
thy to  Flaccus  revived  with  all  its  virulence.  They  ruffied  to 
his  tent ; the  darknefs  of  the  night  ferved  to  muffle  their  horrible 
defign,  and  no  fenfe  of  fliame  remained.  Neither  tribune  nor 
centurion  dared  to  interpofe.  They  dragged  their  general  out 
of  his  bed,  and  murdered  him  on  the  fpot.  The  fame  cata- 
ftrophe  was  prepared  for  Vocula ; but  that  officer,  in  the  difguife 
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of  a flave,  made  his  efcape.  The  fury  of  the  mutineers  began  to  B O O K 

relent : fear  fucceeded  to  rage  ; they  dreaded  the  confequences,  v v / 

and,  in  their  diftrefs,  difpatched  fome  of  the  centurions,  with  let-  822. 

ters  to  the  Hates  of  Gaul,  requefting  a fupply  of  men  and  money.  69.  ’ 

XXXVII.  Being  left  without  a leader,  they  were  no  better 
than  a fenfelefs  multitude,  bold  and  wavering,  rafh  and  cowardly 
by  turns.  Civilis  advanced  to  offer  battle  ; they  feized  their  arms, 
they  laid  them  down,  and  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Even  in 
diftrefs  they  could  not  a<ft  with  a fpirit  of  union ; they  quarrelled 
among  themfelves,  and  the  foldiers  from  the  Upper  Rhine  aban- 
doned the  common  caufe.  The  images  of  Vitellius  were,  not- 
withftanding,  fet  up  in  the  camp,  and  the  adjacent  Belgic  cities; 
but  Vitellius  was  then  no  more  (a).  The  foldiers  of  the  firfti 
the  fourth,  and  the  eighteenth  legions,  returning  to  a fenfe  of 
their  duty,  put  themfelves  under  the  command  of  Vocula,  and 
having,  by  his  dire&ion,  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vefpafian, 
marched  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Magontiacum.  A motley  army  of 
the  Cattians  (b)y  the  Ufipians,  and  the  Mattiaci  had  inverted  the 
place ; but,  on  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  they  decamped  with  a 
load  of  booty.  The  legions  fell  in  with  their  ftraggling  parties, 
and  put  a great  number  to  the  fword.  The  Treverians  had  funk 
a fence  and  railed  a palifade,  to  defend  the  frontier  of  their  country 
againft  the  inroads  of  the  Germans,  whom  they  attacked  with 
alternate  fuccefs,  and  no  linall  effufion  of  blood.  In  the  end, 
they  deferted  from  the  Romans,  and,  by  their  perfidy,  fullied  the 
luftre  of  all  their  former  fervices. 

XXXVIII.  Meanwhile,  Vefpafian  and  his  fori  Titus,  though  a.  u.  c 
both  abfent  from  Rome,  entered  on  the  year  of  their  joint  conful-  a.'d 
fhip.  A melancholy  gloom  hung  over  the  city.  The  minds  of 
men  were  diftrafted  with  different  apprehenfions,  and  to  their  na- 
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B °i\°  K tura^  ^ears  imagination,  added  a train  of  groundlefs  terrors.  It  was 

< v * fnppofed  that  Africa  (a),  at  the  mitigation  of  Lucius  Pifo,  was  in 

823.  " open  rebellion.  Pifo  was,  at  that  time,  governor  of  the  province  ; 

70.'  but  the  love  of  innovation  made  no  part  of  his  character.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  roughnels  of  the  winter  interrupted  the  navigation, 
and,  the  corn  fhips  not  arriving  regularly,  the  populace,  who  have 
never  more  than  one  day’s  provifion,  dreaded  an  approaching  fa- 
mine. Of  all  that  concerns  the  public,  the  price  of  grain  is  their 
only  care  (b).  Their  fear,  at  prefent,  was,  that,  to  cut  off  fupplies 
from  Rome,  the  coaft  of  Africa  was  guarded ; and  what  they 
feared,  they  eafily  believed.  The  Vitellians,  not  having  yet  re- 
nounced the  fpirit  of  party,  did  what  in  them  lay  to  confirm  the 
report.  Even  the  conquerors  did  not  diflike  the  news.  Convul- 
iions  of  the  ftate  were  not  unwelcome  to  men  of  their  defcription, 
whofe  avarice  110  foreign  conqueft  could  appeafe,  and  no  civil  war 
could  fatisfy. 

XXXIX.  On  the  calends  of  January,  the  fenate,  convened  by- 
Julius  Frontinus  (a),  the  city  praetor,  palled  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  general  officers,  the  armies,  and  the  kings  in  alliance  with 
Rome.  Tertius  Julianus,  who  had  quitted  the  legion  under  his 
command,  as  foon  as  the  men  declared  for  Vefpafian,  was,  for 
that  offence,  deprived  of  the  praetorfhip.  Plotius  Griphus  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  office.  Hormus  was  raifed  to  the  equeftrian  rank. 
Upon  the  voluntary  abdication  of  Frontinus,  Domitian,  who  had 
the  additional  title  of  Caefar,  affumed  the  dignity  of  city-prsetor. 
From  that  time,  all  edi&s  and  public  inftruments  were  ilfued  in 
his  name  ; but  the  authority  of  government  ftill  centered  in  Mu- 
cianus,  though  fometimes  counteracted  by  Domitian.  That  young 
prince,  encouraged  by  his  friends,  or  fpurred  on  by  his  own  am- 
bition, by  fits  and  ftarts  affumed  the  character  of  firlt  minifter. 
But  Antonius  Primus  and  Arrius  Varus  were  the  perfons  whom 
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Mucianus  viewed  with  a jealous  eye.  They  were  both  recent  B K 

from  the  field  of  glory ; both  covered  with  laurels,  idolized  by  the  v v ' 

. . - > a.  u.  c. 

army;  and,  as  all  the  blood  they  had  fpilt  was  in  the  field  of  battle, 

they  were  both  refpefted  by  the  populace.  Antonius,  it  was  con-  7®- 
fidently  faid,  had  invited  Scribonianus  Craflus  (b)  to  the  head  of 
the  commonwealth.  Crafius  was  defeended  from  an  illuftrious 
line  of  anceftors,  and  derived  additional  luftre  from  his  brother, 
whom  Galba  made,  by  adoption,  heir  apparent  of  the  empire. 

Thus  diftinguifhed,  he  would  not  have  wanted  partifans;  but 
he  was  deaf  to  all  temptation.  A man  of  his  way  of  thinking, 
who  would  have  refufed  himfelf  to  a party  already  formed, 
was  not  to  be  dazzled  by  a diftant  and  uncertain  profpeft.  Mu- 
cianus found  that  he  had,  in  the  perfon  of  Antonius,  a power- 
ful rival.  To  ruin  him  by  open  hoftility  were  a dangerous  at- 
tempt. He  refolved  to  aft  by  ftratagem,  and  accordingly,  in  the 
fenate,  grew  lavilh  in  his  praile.  He  amufed  him  in  private  with 
fplendid  promifes ; he  offered  him  the  government  of  the  nether- 
moft  Spain,  then  vacant  by  the  abfence  of  Cluvius  Rufus,  and 
bellowed  favours  on  his  friends,  alligning  to  fome  the  rank  of 
prsefeft,  and  raifing  others  to  military  honours.  He  flattered  the 
ambition  of  Antonius,  and  was,  at  the  fame  time,  at  work  to  un- 
dermine him.  He  fent  the  feventh  legion,  known  to  be  devoted 
to  his  rival,  into  winter-quarters.  The  third  was  in  the  interell 
of  Arrius  Varus,  and  for  that  real'on  fent  into  Syria.  Part  of  the 
army  was  ordered  back  to  Germany  ; and,  the  feeds  of  tumult  and 
ledition  being  in  this  manner  removed,  the  city  began  to  refume 
its  ancient  form : the  laws  revived,  and  the  magillrates  dil'charged 
the  funftions  of  their  office. 

XL.  Domitian,  on  the  day  of  his  firft  appearance  in  the  le- 
nate,  lamented,  in  a.  fhort  fpeech,  the  abfence  of  his  father  and  his 
brother  Titus.  Of  himfelf  he  fpoke  with  becoming  diffidence.  His 
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deportment  was  graceful,  and  his  manner  interefting.  The  vices 
of  his  heart  being  then  unknown,  the  blufh  of  youth  was  confi- 
dered  as  the  mark  of  an  ingenuous  mind.  He  propofed  that  the 
name  of  Galba  fhould  be  revived  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his 
memory.  Curtius  Montanus  added  to  the  motion  the  name  of 
Pifo.  A decree  was  pafled  accordingly,  but  as  far  as  it  related  to 
Pifo  never  executed.  A number  of  commiffioners  were  drawn 
by  lot ; fome  with  power  to  reftore  to  the  lawful  owners  the  pro- 
perty wrefted  from  them  during  the  violence  of  civil  war  ; others, 
to  inlpedt  the  tables  of  brafs,  on  which  the  laws  were  engraved, 
and  to  repair  fuch  as  were  defaced  by  the  injuries  of  time  ; to  ex- 
amine the  public  regifters,  and  erafe  the  expreflions  of  fervile  adu- 
lation (^,  with  which  at  different  periods  they  wrere  all  contami- 
nated ; and  finally,  to  let  due  limits  to  the  public  expenditure. 
Tertius  Julianus,  it  now  appeared,  fled  from  his  legion,  to  join 
the  banners  of  Vefpafian,  and  thereupon  the  praetorian  dignity 
was  reftored  to  him  ; but  the  honours  of  that  rank  were  by  a de- 
cree confirmed  to  Griphus.  The  profecution  commenced  by 
Mufonius  Rufus  (b)  againft  Publius  Celer  was  relumed,  and 
brought  to  a hearing.  Celer  was  convidted,  and  by  the  fentence 
of  condemnation  he  made  atonement  to  the  manes  of  Soranus. 
This  adt  of  juftice  was  honourable  to  the  fathers,  and  not  lefs  fo 
to  Mufonius.  Men  applauded  the  conftancy  with  which  he  vin- 
dicated the  memory  of  his  friend.  Nothing  could  equal  his 
glory,  except  the  infamy  that  attended  Demetrius  (cj,  a profelfor 
of  the  cynic  philofophy,  who,  with  more  ambition  than  virtue, 
employed  his  eloquence  in  the  caule  of  a notorious  criminal,  who, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  had  neither  courage  nor  ability  to  defend 
himfelf.  The  event  gave  the  lignal  for  a general  attack  on  the 
whole  race  of  informers ; and,  accordingly,  Junius  Mauricus  (d) 
moved  for  an  order  to  lay  the  journals  of  the  late  emperors  before 
the  fenate,  that  in  thofe  records  it  might  be  feen,  who  were  the 
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men  of  a perfecuting  fpirit,  and  againft  whom  their  malice  had  B ®v°  K 

been  levelled.  Domitian  was  of  opinion,  that,  in  a matter  of  *. / 

fuch  magnitude,  the  emperor  ought  to  be  confulted. 

A.  D. 

70. 

XLI.  The  fenate,  on  the  motion  of  fome  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers, devifed  a new  form  of  oath,  by  which  they  called  the  gods  to 
witnefs,  that  no  man  by  any  adt  of  theirs  had  been  aggrieved, 
and  that  they  themfelves  had  derived  no  kind  of  advantage  from 
the  calamity  of  the  times.  The  magiftrates  took  this  oath  with 
the  moil  ready  compliance;  and  the  fathers,  in  regular  fucceffi  on, 
followed  their  example.  Some,  whom  their  confcience  reproached 
in  fecret,  endeavoured,  by  various  fubtleties,  to  weaken,  or  to 
vary  the  form  of  the  words.  The  remorfe  of  fcrupulous  minds 
the  fathers  approved,  but  equivocal  fwearing  they  condemned  as 
perjury.  That  judgment,  delivered  by  the  higheft  authority, 
fell  with  weight  upon  Sariolenus  Vocula,  Nonius  Adtianus,  and 
Ceftius  Severus,  three  notorious  informers  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

The  firft  of  thefe  offenders  added  to  his  former  practices  the  re- 
cent guilt  of  attempting  the  fame  iniquity  under  Vitellius.  The 
fathers,  fired  with  indignation,  threatened  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
him,  and  never  defifted  till  they  forced  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
fenate  houfe.  Padtius  Africanus  was  the  next  objedt  of  refent- 
ment.  It  was  he,  they  faid,  who  made  Nero  facrifice  to  his 
cruelty  the  two  Scribonii  (a)y  thofe  excellent  brothers,  not  more 
diftinguifhed  by  the  fplendour  of  their  fortunes,  than  by  their  af- 
fection for  each  other.  The  mifcreant  had  not  the  contumacy  to 
avow  the  fadt,  and  to  deny  it  was  not  in  his  power.  He  turned 
fhort  upon  Vibius  Crifpus  (bj,  wiio  preffed  him  with  pointed 
queftions ; and,  fince  he  could  not  juflify  his  own  condudt,  he 
contrived,  by  blending  it  with  the  guilt  of  his  accufer,  to  foften 
refentment  againft  himfelf. 
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XLII.  In  the  debates  of  that  day,  Vipftanius  MelTala,  though 
a young  man,  not  yet  of  fenatorian  ag e(a),  gained  immortal  ho- 
nour, not  only  by  his  eloquence,  but  for  natural  affection  and  the 
goodnels  of  his  heart.  He  had  the  fpirit  to  hand  forth  for  his 
brother,  Aquilius  Regulus  (b),  and  to  implore,  in  his  behalf,  the 
lenity  of  the  fathers.  By  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Craffi,  and  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Orphitus  (c ),  Regulus  had 
drawn  upon  himfelf  the  public  deteftation.  Of  his  own  motion 
he  undertook  the  profecution  againfl  thofe  eminent  citizens.  He 
had  no  motives  of  fear,  no  danger  to  ward  off  from  himfelf.  The 
early  genius  of  the  man  made  him  an  informer  from  his  youth; 
and  by  the  deftruCtion  of  others  he  hoped  to  open  his  road  to 
honours.  His  brother,  notwithftanding,  interceded  for  him  ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Sulpicia  Prsetextata,  the  widow  of  Craffus, 
with  her  four  fatherlefs  children,  attended  the  fenate,  ready,  if 
the  caufe  came  to  a hearing,  to  demand  the  vengeance  due  to  his 
crimes.  MelTala  did  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe.  With- 
out attempting  to  make  a defence,  he  fued  for  mercy,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  lo  well,  that  many  of  the  fathers  were  foftened  in  his  fa- 
vour. To  counteract  that  imprelfion,  Curtins  Montanus(VJ  rofe, 
and,  in  a fpeech  of  great  warmth  and  vehemence,  went  fo  fin*  as  to 
charge,  in  direCt  terms,  that  Regulus,  as  foon  as  Galba  was  dif- 
patched,  gave  a purfe  of  money  to  the  ruffian  that  murdered 
Pifo,  and,  throwing  himfelf  on  the  body,  with  unheard-of  malice, 
gnawed  the  head  with  his  teeth.  “ This,”  he  faid,  “ was  an  aCl 
“ of  barbarity  not  imputable  to  Nero.  Did  that  tyrant  order  it,  or, 
“ did  you,  Regulus,  advance  your  dignity  by  that  atrocious  deed  ? 
“ Did  your  perlonal  fafety  require  it  ? Let  us,  if  you  will,  admit, 
“ in  fome  cafes,  the  plea  of  neceffity : let  thofe,  who,  to  fave 
“ themfelves,  accomplish  the  ruin  of  others,  be  allowed,  by  fuch 
“ excufes,  to  extenuate  their  guilt.  You,  Regulus,  have  not  that 
44  apology;  after  the  banilhment  of  your  father,  and  the  confifca- 
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“ tion  of  his  offers,  you  lived  fecure,  beyond  the  reach  of  dan- 
“ ger.  Excluded  by  your  youth  from  public  honours,  you  had 
“ no  pofleflions  to  tempt  the  avarice  of  Nero ; no  riling  merit  to 
“ alarm  his  jealoufy.  A rage  for  blood,  early  ambition,  and  ava- 
“ rice  panting  for  the  wages  of  guilt,  were  the  motives  that  urged 
“ you  on.  Unknown  at  the  bar,  and  never  fo  much  as  feen  in 
“ the  defence  of  any  man,  you  came  upon  mankind  with  talents 
“ for  deftriuftion.  The  firft  fpecimen  of  your  genius  was  the 
“ murder  of  illuftrious  citizens.  The  commonwealth  was  re- 
u duced  to  the  laft  gafp,  and  that  was  the  crifis,  in  which  you 
“ plundered  the  remaining  fpoils  of  your  country.  You  feized 
“ the  confular  ornaments,  and,  having  amafled  enormous  riches, 
“ fwelled  your  pride  with  the  pontifical  dignities.  Innocent  chil- 
“ dren,  old  men  of  the  firft  eminence,  and  women  of  illuftrious 
“ rank,  have  been  your  viclims.  It  was  from  you  that  Nero 
“ learned  a fyftem  of  compendious  cruelty.  The  flow  progrefs, 
“ with  which  he  carried  daughter  from  houfe  to  houfe,  did  not 
“ fatisfy  your  thirft  for  blood.  The  emperor,  according  to  your 
“ dodtrine,  fatigued  himfelf  and  his  band  of  harpies,  by  deftroy- 
“ ing  fingle  families  at  a time,  when  it  was  in  his  power,  by  his 
“ bare  vrord,  to  fweep  away  the  whole  fenate  to  deftruction. 
“ Retain  amongft  you,  confcript  fathers,  if  fuch  be  your  pleafure, 
“ retain  this  fon  of  mifchief,  this  man  of  difpatch,  that  the  age 
“ may  have  its  own  diftindtive  charadter,  and  fend  down  to 
“ pofterity  a model  for  imitation.  Marcellus  and  Crifpus  gave 
“ leflons  of  villany  to  your  fathers  : let  Regulus  inftrudt  the  rifing 
“ generation.  We  fee,  that  daring  iniquity,  even  when  unfuccefs- 
“ ful,  has  its  followers  : when  it  thrives  and  flourifhes,  will  it  want 
“ admirers?  We  have  before  us  a man,  no  higher  at  prefent  than  the 
“ rank  of  quaeftor;  and  if  we  are  now  afraid  of  proceeding  againft 
“ him,  what  think  you  will  be  the  cafe,  when  we  fee  him  exalted 
“ to  the  pnetorian  and  the  confular  dignity  ? Do  we  flatter  our- 
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“ we  have  nothing  to  fear.  He  is  at  the  time  of  life,  when  the 
“ paffions  fubfide ; the  virtues  of  moderation  and  humanity  are 
w his : but  virtue  operates  flowly,  while  pernicious  examples 
CJ  remain  in  force,  and  teach  a fyftem  of  cruelty,  when  the 
“ tyrant  is  no  more.  As  to  us,  confcript  fathers,  we  have  loft 
“ all  our  vigour  : we  are  no  longer  the  fenate,  that  condemned 
“ Nero  to  death,  and  in  the  fpirit  of  ancient  times  called  aloud 
“ for  vengeance  on  the  minifters  and  advifers  of  that  evil  period* 
“ The  day  that  fucceeds  the  downfal  of  a tyrant  is  always  the  bell.” 

XLIII.  This  fpeech  was  heard  with  luch  marks  of  general 
approbation,  that  Iielvidius  Prifcus,  taking  advantage  of  the 
temper  of  the  fathers,  thought  it  a fair  opportunity  to  have  his 
full  blow  at  Eprius  Marcellus.  He  began  with  an  encomium  on 
the  character  of  Cluvius  Rufus ; a man  of  wealth,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  eloquence,  yet  never  known,  through  the  whole  reign 
of  Nero,  to  have  employed  his  talents  againft  the  life  or  fortune 
of  any  perfon  whatever.  As  a contrail;  to  this  bright  example, 
he  painted  forth,  in  glaring  colours,  the  flagitious  practices  of 
Marcellus.  The  fathers  heard  the  charge  with  indignation. 
Marcellus  faw  the  temper  of  the  affembly,  and  rifing  in  his  place, 
addrefled  himfclf  to  Helvidius.  “ 1 withdraw,”  he  faid,  “ and  leave 
“ you  to  give  your  laws  to  the  fenate.  Prefide  if  you  will,  and, 
“ even  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor’s  fon,  ufurp  the  fupreme 
“ authority.”  He  fpoke,  and  quitted  his  feat.  Vibius  Crifpus 
followed  him ; both  enraged,  but  with  different  paflions  in  their 
looks ; Marcellus  with  eyes  that  darted  fire  ; Crifpus,  with  a 
malignant  fmile.  Their  friends  prevailed  on  them  to  return  to 

their 


their  places.  The  whole  aflembly  was  in  a flame.  The  men  of 
integrity  were  on  one  fide,  and  formed  the  largeft  party : the  op- 
pofite  fadtion  were  few  in  number,  but  they  had  weight  and 
influence.  A violent  conteft  followed,  and  ended  in  nothing. 
The  day  was  loft  in  altercation. 

XLIV.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  fenate.  Domitian  pro- 
pofed  a general  amnefty,  in  order  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  com- 
plaints, all  refentments,  and  all  the  grievances  of  former  times. 
Mucianus  went  at  large  into  the  cafe  of  the  informers,  and,  in  a 
tone  of  jmild  perfuafion,  entreated  fuch,  as  wanted  to  revive  dor- 
mant profecutions,  to  defift  from  their  purpofe.  The  fathers 
had  hitherto  entertained  hopes  of  recovering  the  independant 
exercife  of  their  rights  ; but  the  prefent  oppofition  convinced 
them,  that  liberty  was  not  to  be  favoured.  Mucianus  appre- 
hending, that,  by  this  check,  a blow  might  appear  to  be  given  to 
the  authority  of  the  fenate,  and  that,  by  confequence,  impunity 
would  be  claimed  by  all  the  delinquents  of  Nero’s  time,  remanded 
to  the  iflands,  to  which  they  had  been  banifhed,  Oiftavius  Sa~ 
gitta,  and  Antiftius  Sofianus,  both  of  fenatorian  rank.  The  for- 
mer had  lived  in  a courfe  of  adultery  'wixh(a)  Pontia  Pofthumia; 
and  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  her  to  marry  him,  in  the  fury 
of  difappointed  love,  murdered  the  woman  whom  he  adored, 
Sofianus  (b)hy  his  evil  practices  had  been  the  ruin  of  numbers. 
Both  had  been  condemned  by  a folemn  decree  of  the  fenate  ; and 
though,  in  other  inftances,  fimilar  judgments  had  been  remitted, 
againft  thefe  two  offenders  the  law  was  enforced  with  rigour. 
Mucianus  expe&ed  that  thefe  meafures  would  foften  prejudice, 
and  conciliate  the  public  favour  ; but  his  plan  did  not  fucceed 
Sofianus  and  Sagitta  might  have  been  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome 
without  any  difadvantage  to  the  public.  They  were  men  defpifed, 
and  muft  have  lived  in  obfcurity.  The  grievance,  under  which 
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XLV.  A cause,  which  was  foon  after  brought  forward,,  and 
heard  in  due  form,  according  to  ancient  ufage,  contributed, 
in  fome  degree,  to  calm  the  difcontents  of  the  fenate.  A com- 
plaint was  made  to  that  aflembly,  by  Manlius  Patruitus,  a mem- 
ber of  their  body,  that,  at  a meeting  of  the  people  in  the  colony 
of  the  Senenfians  ( a ),  he  was  aflaulted,  and  even  ftruck,  by 
order  of  the  magiftrates.  Nor  did  the  injury  flop  there  they 
buried  him  in  effigy  in  his  own  prefence,  compelling  him  not 
only  to  be  a fpedator  of  the  fcene,.  but  to  bear  the  infulting 
mocker}7  of  funeral  lamentations,  to  fee  the  images  of  his  ancef- 
tors  carried  in  a ludicrous  proceflion,  and  to  hear  a torrent  of 
opprobrious  language  thrown  out  againft  the  fenate.  The  par- 
ties accufed  were  cited  to  appear.  The  caufe  was  heard,  and 
the  guilty  differed  condign  punifhment.  The  fathers  added  a 
decree,  by  which  the  people  of  the  colony  were  required  to  be 
more  obfervant  of  decency  and  good  order.  About  the  fame 
time,  Antonius  Flamma,  at  the  fuit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gyrene, 
was  convided  of  extortion,  and,  his  cafe  being  aggravated  by 
ads  of  cruelty,  the  fathers  ordered  him  into  banifhment. 

XL VI.  During  thefe  tranfadions,  a violent  uproar  broke 
out  in  the  camp,  and  almoft  rofe  to  open  fedition.  The  foldiers, 
difBanded  by  Vitellius,  and  afterwards  embodied  in  the  fervice 
of  V efpafian,  claimed  a right  to  their  former  rank  in  the  praeto- 
rian guards.  At  the  fame  time,  a number  of  others,  who  had 
been  drafted  from  the  legions,  under  a promife  of  being  promoted 
to  that  Ration,  demanded  their  right,  and  the  pay  annexed  to  it. 
In  this  dilemma  another  difficulty  occurred.  The  foldiers,  who 
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had  been  retained  in  the  army  by  Vitellius,  could  not  be  dif- 
miffed  without  great  hazard,  and  even  bloodfhed.  Mucianus 
entered  the  camp.  In  order  to  afcertain  the  period  of  time,  dur- 
ing which  they  all  had  carried  arms,  he  directed  that  the  victo- 
rious troops,  leaving  proper  diftances  between  the  refpeCtive 
companies,  fhould  be  drawn  up  under  arms,  with  all  their  mili  - 
tary ornaments.  The  Vitellians,  who,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
furrendered  at  Bovillse,  together  with  all  the  ftragglers  that  could 
be  found  either  at  Rome,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  advanced 
forward  in  one  collected  body.  Nothing  could  be  more  wretched 
than  their  appearance ; all  in  a ragged  condition,  and  almoft 
naked.  Such  of  them  as  came  from  Britain,  from  Germany, 
or  any  other  province,  had  orders  to  range  themfelves  in  lepa- 
rate  divifions.  The  field  prefented  an  awful  fpeCtacIe.  The 
Vitellians  faw  before  them  the  victors  in  the  late  battle,  arrayed 
in  terror,  and  brandifhing  their  arms.  They  looked  around,  and 
found  themfelves  inclofed,  in  a defencelefs  fiate,  difplaying  their 
nakednefs  and  deformity.  Being  ordered  to  remove  to  different 
parts  of  the  field,  they  were  feized  with  a general  panic.  The 
Germans,  in  particular,  thought  themfelves  led  forth  to  daughter  • 
they  embraced  their  comrades  ; they  hung  about  their  necks  ; 
and,  with  prayers  and  tears,  implored  their  fellow-foldiers  net 
to  defert  them  in  the  laft  diftrefs.  Their  caufe,  they  faid,  was 
common,  and  why  fhould  their  fate  be  different  from  the  refi  ? 
They  appealed  to  Mucianus ; they  invoked  the  ablent  prince  ; 
they  offered  up  their  fupplications  to  the  gods.  Mucianus  ap- 
peafed  their  fears  : he  told  them,  they  were  all  fellow-foldiers  in 
the  fervice  of  the  fame  prince,  all  bound  by  the  common  obliga- 
tion of  the  fame  military  oath.  The  viClors  were  touched  with 
fympathy,  and,  by  their  acclamations,  fhewed  that  they  felt  for 
the  unhappy.  Nothing  further  happened  on  that  day.  In  a 
fhort  time  afterwards,  Domitian.  addreffed  them  in  a public  ha- 
rangue. 
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rangue.  The  men  had  recovered  their  courage.  They  Aliened 
to  the  young  prince  with  an  air  of  confidence,  firm  and  intrepid. 
Domitian  propofed  an  allotment  of  lands  : they  refufed  the  offer, 
deiiring  to  continue  in  the  fervice,  and  receive  the  arrears  of  their 
pay.  They  made  their  requell  in  an  humble  flyle  ; but  the  re- 
queft  was  in  the  nature  of  a demand,  not  to  be  refilled.  They 
were  all  incorporated  with  the  praetorian  guards.  The  fuper- 
annuated,  and  fuch  as  had  ferved  out  their  time,  were  difcliarged 
with  honour  from  the  fervice.  Some  were  calhiered  for  mifbe- 
haviour,  but  by  flow  degrees,  and  without  difgrace.  They 
were  weeded  out  man  by  man  ; a fure  expedient  to  prevent  ca- 
bals and  factions  in  the  army. 

XL VII.  The  poverty  of  the  public  treafury,  real,  or,  for 
political  reafons,  pretended,  was  brought  forward  in  the  lenate. 
A fcheme  was  propofed  for  railing,  by  a loan  from  private  per- 
fons,  the  fum  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  fefterces.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  bufinefs  was  committed  to  Poppseus  Silvanus  ; but 
the  projedt  was  foon  after  dropt,  the  plea  of  neceflity  ceafing,  or 
the  motives  for  diffimulation  being  removed.  A law  was  pro- 
pofed by  Domitian,  and  enadled  by  the  fenate,  by  which  the 
feveral  fucceflions  to  the  confulfhip,  as  they  flood  appointed  by 
Vitellius,  were  declared  null  and  void.  The  funeral  of  Flavius 
Sabinus^J  was  performed  with  all  the  pomp  annexed  to  the 
cenforian  dignity  ; a ftriking  inftance  of  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
which  like  the  tempeft,  mixing  the  higheft  and  the  loweft  in 
wild  confufion,  funk  Sabinus  to  the  depth  of  mifery,  and,  after 
his  death,  raifed  him  to  unavailing  honours. 

XLVIII.  About  this  time,  Lucius  Pifo,  the  proconful,  was 
murdered.  The  particulars  of  that  tragic  event  I lhall  relate 
with  the  fidelity  of  an  hiftorian ; and  if  I go  back  to  trace  the 
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origin  and  progrefs  of  all  fucli  atrocious  deeds,  the  enquiry  will  B 0^0  K 

not  be  without  its  ule.  By  the  policy  of  Auguflus,  and,  after-  v v > 

wards,  by  the  fame  fyftem  continued  under  Tiberius,  the  legion  A 
quartered  in  Africa,  together  with  the  auxiliaries  employed  to  7°. 
defend  the  frontier  of  the  province,  obeyed  the  foie  authority  of 
the  proconful.  The  wild  and  turbulent  genius  of  Caligula 
changed  that  arrangement.  Sufpe&ing  Marcus  Silanus,  then 
governor  of  Africa,  he  transferred  the  command  of  the  legion  to 
an  imperial  lieutenant,  whom  he  fent  into  Africa  for  the  purpofe.. 

By  that  meafure,  the  power  of  granting  military  preferment  was 
divided  between  two  rivals : a ftruggle  for  pre-eminence  foon 
took  place ; their  orders  clafhed  ; ftrife  and  emulation  followed, 
and  paflions  on  both  Tides  inflamed  the  difpute.  In  procefs  of 
time,  the  imperial  lieutenant  gained  the  afcendant.  His  continual 
refidence  on  the  lpot  gave  him  the  advantage,  and,  as  is  ufual  in 
fubordinate  flations,  the  fecond  in  authority  was  the  moft  eager 
to  grafp  at  power.  The  proconfuls,  confcious  of  their  own  dig- 
nity, defpifed  the  little  arts  of  aggrandizing  themfelves.  They 
took  care  to  a£t  with  circumfpeftion,  and,  content  with  perfonal 
fafety,  formed  no  fchemes  of  ambition. 

XLIX.  During  Pifo’s  adminiflration  in  Africa,  Valerius 
Feftus  had  the  command  of  the  legion;  a young  man  of  unbounded 
expence ; a voluptuous  prodigal,  and  an  afpiring  genius.  He 
was  nearly  allied  to  Vitellius,  and  that  circumftance  filled  him 
with  difquietude.  Whether  it  be  true,  that,  in  private  conferences, 
he  endeavoured  to  incite  Pifo  to  a revolt,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  being  himfelf  folicited,  he  withftood  the  temptation,  mult 
remain  uncertain.  No  man  was  admitted  into  their  fecrets. 

After  the  death  of  Pifo,  the  public  was  difpofed  to  think  favour- 
ably even  of  the  murderer.  The  natives  of  the  province,  as  well 
as  the  foldiers,  were  difaffetted  to  Vefpalian.  It  is  likewife  cer- 
6 tain, 
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B K ta*m»  ^iat  ^ie  pai'tifans  of  Vitellius,  who  efeaped  from  Rome, 

‘ v ; endeavoured  to  fire  the  ambition  of  Pifo.  They  reprefented 

a.  u.  c.  J 1 

Gaul  on  the  eve  of  a revolt,  and  the  Germans  ready  to  take  up 
arms  ; they  dated  the  dangerous  fituation  in  which  Pifo  Hood, 
and  open  war,  they  find,  was  preferable  to  a dangerous  peace. 
In  that  juncture,  Claudius  Sagitta,  who  commanded  the  fqua- 
dron  ol  liorfe,  called  Petri n a,  arrived  in  Africa.  Favoured 
with  a quick  palfage,  he  got  the  ftart  of  Papirius,  a centurion, 
dilpatched  by  Mucianus,  with  fecret  inflruCtions,  as  Sagitta 
affirmed,  to  a 11  affiliate  Pifo.  He  added,  that  Galerianus,  the 
proconlul’s  near  relation,  and  alio  Ills  fon-in-law,  had  already  met 
his  fate.  For  the  proconful  himfelf,  there  remained  nothing  but 
a bold  and  daring  enterprife.  For  this  purpofe,  two  fchemes 
prefented  themfelves ; one,  by  calling  forth  the  province  under 
arms ; the  other,  by  palling  over  into  Gaul,  there  to  fhew  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  the  Yitellian  party.  Pifo  remained  deaf  to 
thefe  remonftrances.  In  the  mean  time,  the  centurion,  fent  by 
Mucianus,  arrived  in  Africa.  He  landed  at  Carthage,  and  no 
lboner  entered  that  city,  than  he  proclaimed,  with  an  air  of  joy, 
that  Pifo’s  affairs  were  in  a profperous  train,  and  that  the  imperial 
dignity  was  already  his.  The  people  flood  aftonifhed  at  a revo- 
lution fo  unexpected.  The  centurion  defired  them  to  fpread  the 
news,  with  fhouts  and  demonftrations  of  joy,  and,  accordingly, 
the  credulous  multitude  rulhed  to  the  forum,  calling  aloud  on 
Pifo  to  make  his  appearance.  The  city  rung  with  acclamations. 
About  the  truth  no  man  enquired  ; all  preifed  forward  to  pay 
their  court  to  the  new  emperor.  Pifo,  in  the  mean  time,  alarmed 
by  the  evidence  of  Sagitta,  or,  perhaps,  reflrained  by  his  own 
native  modefly,  refolved  not  to  ftir  from  his  houfe.  He  examined 
the  centurion,  and  finding,  that  the  whole  was  a fnare  to  involve 
him  in  a rafh  attempt,  and  thereby  give  a colour  to  the  intended 
murder,  he  ordered  the  ruffian  to  be  put  to  death  ; not  imagining, 
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that,  by  that  vindictive  meafure,  he  could  lave  his  own  life,  but  B 0^0  K 
becaufe  he  faw  with  indignation  the  a (Tallin  of  Clodius  Macer,  v v » 

® _ a U C 

ready  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  proconful.  Hav- 
ing  made  this  facrifice  to  jufiice,  he  iflued  a proclamation,  in  70.’ 
ftrong  terms  condemning  the  ralli  behaviour  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans. From  that  moment,  renouncing  all  the  duties  of  his  ftation, 
he  confined  himfelf  to  his  own  houfe,  determined,  that  nothing 
on  his  part  fhould  be  the  occalion  of  new  difturbances. 

L.  Festus  was  duly  apprifed  of  all  that  paffed.  The  excefles 
committed  by  the  populace,  the  death  of  the  centurion,  and  other 
reports,  magnified,  as  ufual,  by  the  voice  of  fame,  determined 
him  to  cut  off  the  proconful  without  delay.  He  difpatched  a 
party  ofhorfe  to  perpetrate  the  deed.  The  affaffins  made  a rapid 
march  in  the  night,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  ruffied,  fword  in 
hand,  into  Pifo’s  houfe.  Being  men  picked  for  the  purpofe 
from  the  Carthaginian,  or  the  Moorifh  auxiliaries,  they  did  not 
fo  much  as  know  the  perfon  whom  they  intended  to  murder. 

Near  his  chamber  door  they  met  one  of  the  (laves,  and  fternly 
afked  him,  Who  are  you  ? and  where  is  Pifo  ? With  a generous 
and  fplendid  fallehood,  the  man  replied,  “ I am  Pifo.”  He  was 
butchered  on  the  fpot.  Pifo  in  a (hort  time  after  met  his  fate* 

It  happened  that  he  was  known  to  one  of  the  ruffians,  by  name 
Bebius  Mafia  (a),  an  imperial  procurator  in  Africa,  even  then 
the  avowed  enemy  of  every  worthy  character,  and,  in  the  mife- 
ries  that  followed,  an  aCtor  frequently  to  appear  in  fcenes  of  blood 
and  cruelty.  Meanwhile,  Feftus  remained  at  Adrumetum  (b), 
waiting  for  the  iffue  of  the  bufinefs.  Having  received  intelligence, 
he  proceeded*to  the  legion,  and  there  ordered  Cetronius  Pifanus, 
the  prsefeCt  of  the  camp,  to  be  loaded  with  fetters.  His  motive 
for  this  proceeding  was  a perfonal  grudge,  difguifed,  however, 
under  a pretended  charge,  that  the  prifoner  was  the  friend  and 
Vol.  III.  Y y partifan 
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parti  fan  of  Pifo.  He  punifhed  fome  of  the  foldiers,  and  re- 
warded others,  with  no  good  reafon  for  either,  but  purely  to  give 
himfelf  the  important  air  of  having  crufhed  a civil  war.  A quarrel 
fubfifted  between  the  VEenfians  (c)  and  the  people  of  Leptis  ; but 
by  the  interpofition  of  Feftus  the  difpute  was  compromifed. 
Thofe  cities  complained  of  depredations  committed  in  their 
refpe&ive  territories,  and  both  were  preparing  to  hazard  a battle. 
The  iEenfians  were,  in  fa£t,  inferior  in  number  to  their  adver- 
faries  ; but  they  had  formed  a league  with  the  Garamantes,  a 
fierce  and  favage  race,  that  lived  altogether  by  plunder,  and,  by 
confequence,  the  people  of  Leptis  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity. T hey  faw  their  lands  laid  wafte,  and  were  obliged  to  take 
fhelter  in  their  fortified  towns,  till  the  Roman  cohorts  and  cavalry 
advanced  to  their  relief.  The  Garamantes  abandoned  the  liege, 
leaving  behind  them  the  whole  of  their  booty,  except  what  fome 
of  their  flying  parties  had  conveyed  to  their  huts  in  the  midflof 
deferts,  or  fold  to  the  inhabitants  of  diflant  regions. 


LI.  Vespasian,  at  this  time,  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
victory  at  Cremona,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  every  quarter. 
The  death  of  Vitellius  was  announced  to  him  by  men  of  rank  and 
condition,  who  had  the  fpirit,  in  that  rough  feafon  of  the  year,  to 
undertake  a voyage,  in  order  to  be  the  firfl  to  communicate  that 
important  event.  Vologefes,  the  Parthian  king,  offered  by  his 
ambaffadors  to  affift  him  with  forty  thoufand  of  his  cavalry. 
Nothing  could  be  more  glorious  than  the  fituation  in  which  Vef- 
pafian  flood  : the  allies  paid  their  court,  and  he  was  in  no  need 
of  their  affiflance.  He  returned  thanks  to  Vologefes,  defiring, 
at  the  fame  time,  fince  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  now  efta- 
blifhed,that  he  would  fend  ambaffadors  to  the  fenate.  Vefpafian 
now  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  Italy,  and  the  affairs  of 
Rome.  The  accounts,  which  he  received  concerning  his  fon 

Domitian, 


Domitian,  were  by  no  means  favourable.  The  young  prince  was 
faid  to  aflume  beyond  his  years,  and  to  tower  above  the  rank 
even  of  the  emperor’s  fori.  For  the  prelent,  Vefpafian  thought 
fit  to  place  his  fon  Titus  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  leave  him 
to  carry  on  the  war  againft  the  Jews. 

LII.  Titus,  we  are  told,  before  he  fet  out  to  take  upon  him  the 
command,  ufed  his  bell  influence  to  mitigate  his  father  in  favour 
of  Domitian.  “ The  tales,”  he  faid,  “ of  infidious  whifperers 
“ ought  not  to  be  regarded  : a fon  may  fairly  claim  a right  to  be 
“ heard  in  his  defence,  nor  Ihould  a father  harbour  prejudices 
“ againft  him.  Fleets  and  armies  are  not  always  the  ftrongeft  bul- 
“ warks  : the  bell  refources  of  the  fovereign  are  in  his  own  family. 
“ Friends  moulder  away  ; time  changes  the  affeCtions  of  men  ; 
“ views  of  interefl  form  new  connections ; the  paflions  fluctuate; 
“ defires  arife  that  cannot  be  gratified;  mifunderllandings  follow, 
“ and  friendfhips  are  transferred  to  others  ; but  the  ties  of  blood 
■“  Hill  remain  in  force,  and  in  that  bond  of  union  confilts  the 
“ fecurity  of  the  emperor.  In  his  profperity  numbers  participate  ; 
“ in  the  day  of  trouble,  who,  except  his  relations,  takes  a fhare 
“ in  his  misfortunes  ? Even  between  brothers,  concord  and  una- 
“ nimity  are  feldom  lafting ; and  how  Ihould  it  be  otherwife,  if 
“ the  father  ceafes  to  give  a laudable  example  ?” 

Vefpafian  lillened  to  thefe  remonllrances,  charmed  with  the 
amiable  difpofition  of  his  fon,  yet  not  reconciled  to  Domitian. 
He  defired  Titus  to  banilh  all  anxiety,  and  proceed,  with  a mind 
firm  and  ereCt,  in  the  great  work  of  enlarging  the  dominion  and 
the  glory  of  the  empire.  For  himfelf,  it  Ihould  be  his  bufinefs 
to  improve  the  arts  of  peace,  and  fecure  the  welfare  of  his  family. 
Vefpafian’s  next  care  was  to  provide  a fupply  of  grain  for  the 
city  of  Rome.  He  ordered  a number  of  fwift-failing  veflels  to 
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B CK)  K loaded  with  corn,  and,  though  it  was  hill  the  tempeftuoils 

v > feafon  of  the  year,  to  put  to  fea  without  delay.  Rome,  in  that 

823.  jundure,  was  reduced  to  an  alarming  fituation,  not  having  in  the 
7°.  public  granaries,  when  the  fleet  arrived,  more  than  ten  days 
provifion. 

LIII.  The  care  of  rebuilding  the  capitol  was  committed  to 
Lucius  Veftinus  fa),  a man  no  higher  than  the  equeftrian  rank, 
but  in  credit  and  dignity  of  character  equal  to  the  firft  men  in 
Rome.  Under  his  direction  the  foothfayers  were  convened. 
Their  advice  was,  that  the  ruins  of  the  former  temple  fhould  be 
removed  to  the  marihes,  and  that  the  new  ftrudure  fhould  be 
raifed  on  the  old  foundation  ; for  the  gods  would  not  permit  a 
change  of  the  ancient  form.  On  the  eleventh  day  before  the 
calends  of  July,  the  fky  being  remarkably  ferene,  the  ground 
afligned  for  the  foundation  was  encompafled  with  ribbons  and 
chaplets  of  flowers.  Such  of  the  foldiers,  as  had  names  of 
aufpicious  import  (b),  entered  within  the  inclofure,  bearing  in 
their  hands  branches  from  the  favourite  trees  of  the  gods.  The 
veftal  virgins  followed  in  proceflion,  with  a band  of  boys  and 
girls,  whofe  parents,  male  and  female,  were  ftill  Jiving.  They 
fprinkled  the  place  with  water  drawn  from  three  clear  fountains, 
and  three  rivers.  Helvidius  Prifcus,  the  praetor,  preceded  by 
Plautius  fElianus,  the  pontiff,  facrificed  a fwine,  a fheep,  and  a 
bull ; and,  having  fpread  the  entrails  upon  the  green  turf,  invoked 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  praying  of  them,  and  all  the  tutelar 
deities  of  Rome,  that  they  would  favour  the  undertaking,  and, 
with  their  divine  afliftance,  carry  to  perfedion  a work  begun 
and  cohfecrated  by  the  piety  of  man. 

After  this  folemn  prayer,  Helvidius  laid  his  hand-  upon  the 
fillets  that  adorned  the  foundation  ftone,  and  alfo  the  cords  by 
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which  it  was  to  be  drawn  to  its  place.  In  that  inftant,  the  B O^p  K 
magiftrates,  the  priefts,  the  fenators,  the  Roman  knights,  and  a ^ 

number  of  citizens,  all  ading  with  one  effort,  and  general  de-  ^823. C' 

A I> 

monftrations  of  joy,  laid  hold  of  the  ropes,  and  dragged  the  70.' 
ponderous  load  to  its  deftined  fpot.  They  then  threw  in  ingots 
of  gold  and  filver,  and  other  metals,  which  had  never  been 
melted  in  the  furnace,  but  ftill  retained,  untouched  by  human 
art,  their  firft  formation  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  footh- 
fayers  had  directed,  that  neither  ftone  nor  gold,  which  had  been 
applied  to  other  ufes,  fhould  prophane  any  part  of  the  building. 

The  walls  were  raifed  higher  than  before.  Religion  allowed  no 
other  alteration.  To  the  magnificence  of  the  former  ftrudure  (c) 
nothing  but  elevation  could  be  added,  and  that,  in  a place  de- 
figned  for  the  reception  of  prodigious  multitudes,  was  allowed  to 
be  neceffary. 

LIV.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  Viteilius’s  death  fpreading 
through  Gaul  and  Germany,  gave  rife  to  two  wars  at  once. 

Civilis,  no  longer  managing  appearances,  declared  open  hoftility 
againft  the  Romans  ; and  the  Vitellian  foldiers,  rather  than  ac- 
knowledge Vefpafian,  were  ready  to  fubmit  to  flavery  under  a 
foreign  yoke.  The  Gauls  began  to  breathe  new  life  and  vigour, 
perfuaded  that  the  Roman  armies,  wherever  ftationed,  were 
broken  and  difpirited.  A rumour  was  current  among  them, 
and  univerfally  believed,  that  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians  had 
laid  fiege  to  the  encampments  in  Msefia  and  Pannonia.  Affairs 
in  Britain  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  no  better  fituation.  Above  all, 
the  deftrudion  of  the  capitol  announced  the  approaching  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  Druids  (a),  in  their  wild  enthufiafm, 
fang  their  oracular  fongs,  in  which  they  taught,  that,  when  Rome 
was  formerly  facked  by  the  Gauls,  the  manfion  of  Jupiter  being 
left  entire,  the  commonwealth  furvived  that  dreadful  fhock  ; but 
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B K the  calamity  of  fire,  which  had  lately  happened,  was  a deminci- 

* ation  from  heaven,  in  confequence  of  which,  power  and  domi- 

82 j.  ' nion  were  to  circulate  round  the  world,  and  the  nations  on  their 

A.  D 

70,  fide  of  the  Alps  were  in  their  turn  to  become  mailers  of  the  world. 
A report  prevailed,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  chieftains  of  Gaul, 
who  had  been  employed  by  Otho  againft  Vitellius,  bound  them- 
felves  by  a folemn  league,  if  the  civil  difienfions  of  Rome  con- 
tinued, to  watch  their  opportunity,  and  by  one  brave  effort  recover 
their  natural  independance. 

1 

LV.  Before  the  murder  of  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  this  con- 
federacy was  a profound  fecret.  That  tragic  event  no  fooner 
happened,  than  a negociation  took  place  between  Civilis  and 
Clafficus,  who  commanded  a fquadron  of  Treverian  horfe,  and 
was,  at  that  time,  a leading  chief  among  the  Gauls,  in  fame  and 
wealth  furpaffing  the  reft  of  his  countrymen.  He  derived  his 
origin  from  a royal  line  ; a race  of  men,  who  had  made  them- 
feives  famous  for  the  wifdom  of  their  counfels,  and  their  courage 
in  the  field.  Thus  defcended,  Clafficus  made  it  his  boaft,  that 
he  was  the  hereditary  enemy,  not  the  ally  of  Rome.  His  plot 
was  ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion  of  Julius  Tutor  and  Julius  Sa- 
binus  ; the  former,  a Treverian  ; the  latter,  one  of  the  Lingones. 
Tutor  had  been  preferred  by  Vitellius  to  a command  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Sabinus  to  his  natural  vanity  united  the  pride, 
however  ill-founded,  of  an  illuftrious  defcent.  He  pretended, 
that  his  great  grandmother  attrafled  the  regard  of  Julius  C as  far, 
during  his  wars  in  Germany,  and  from  that  embrace  he  deduced 
his  pedigree. 

The  confpirators  made  it  their  bufinefs,  in  fecret  conferences, 
to  found  the  temper  of  others ; and,  having  drawn  into  their 
plot  a number  of  accomplices,  held  a general  meeting  in  the 

Agrip- 
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Agrippinian  colony.  A private  houfe  was  their  fcene  of  a&ion.  B niv°  K 
In  that  city  the  public  mind  abhorred  all  dangerous  confpiracies.  v ' 
There  were,  notwithftanding,  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a 8*?- 

party  of  Tungrians (a),  prefent  at  the  meeting;  but  the  Treve-  7°- 

rians  and  Lingones  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  caufe.  Men  of 
their  fpirit  thought  they  loft  their  time  in  debate.  They  broke  out 
at  once,  declaring  with  vehemence,  “ That  Rome  was  brought, 

“ by  the  madnefs  of  her  own  inteftine  divifions,  to  the  brink  of 
“ruin;  her  armies  were  cut  to  pieces;  Italy  was  laid  wafte, 

“ and  the  city  taken  by  ftorm.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire 
“ the  legions  have  different  wars  upon  their  hands ; what  then 
“ remains  but  to  take  poffelTion  of  the  Alps  ? Secure  the  paffes 
“ over  thofe  mountains,  and  Gaul  will  not  only  recover  her 
“ liberty,  but  eftablifh  an  independant  empire.  She  may  then 
“ deliberate  where  to  fix  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  her  own 
u dominions.” 

LVI.  This  great  and  daring  proje£t  was  approved  as  foon 
as  heard.  How  to  difpofe  of  the  remaining  Vitellian  foldicrs 
was  the  next  confideration.  A general  maffacre  was  propofed. 

All  agreed,  that  men  of  their  defcription,  feditious,  turbulent, 
void  of  principle,  the  murderers  of  their  fuperior  officers,  de- 
fended no  quarter.  And  yet  there  were  political  reafons  for  ex- 
tending mercy  : “ The  Vitellians  might  be  roufed  to  an  a£t  of 
“ brave  defpair.  It  were  better  to  entice  them  into  the  confe- 
“ deracy.  Let  their  officers  bleed,  and,  after  that  facrifice,  the 
“ common  men,  confcious  of  their  crimes,  yet  entertaining  hopes 
“ of  impunity,  would  be  ready  to  join  in  any  great  and  daring 
“ enterprife.”  Such  was  the  plan  of  their  revolt.  Their  next 
ftep  was,  by  their  agents  and  emiffaries  to  kindle  the  flame  of 
tfifcord  all  over  Gaul.  The  confpirators,  in  the  mean  time, 
with  a fpecious  fhew  of  duty,  fubmitted  to  the  commands  of 

Vocula, 
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C ^v?  Iv  Vocula,  determined  to  deceive  him  at  firft,  and  ruin  him  in  the 

v v ' end.  The  plot,  however,  was  not  entirely  concealed  from  the 

S23.  Roman  general : he  received  intelligence,  but  in  a difficult 

y°-  juncture,  when  his  legions  were  incomplete,  and  wavering  in 
their  duty.  Vocula  found  himfelf  furrounded  with  perfidious 
foldiers,  and  fecret  confpirators.  In  that  diftrefs  he  judged  it  bed 
to  play  againft  his  enemies  their  own  infidious  game.  With 
this  defign  he  fet  out  for  the  Agrippinian  colony.  At  that  place 
he  met  Claudius  Labeo,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been 
fent  by  Civilis  to  be  detained  in  cuftody  by  the  Frifians.  Hav- 
ing corrupted  his  guard,  this  man  made  his  efcape,  and  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  Romans.  He  now  was  willing  to  affift  their 
caufe.  To  that  end  he  offered,  at  the  head  of  a detachment,  to 
penetrate  into  Batavia,  and,  by  his  influence,  to  engage  the 
chiefs  of  the  country  in  the  intereft  of  Rome.  He  obtained  a 
fmall  party  of  foot  and  cavalry,  and  with  that  force  pafled  over 
into  the  ifland,  but  attempted  nothing  againft  the  Batavians. 
The  whole  of  his  fervice  confided  in  prevailing  on  a party  of 
the  Nervians  and  Betafians  (a)  to  take  up  arms.  With  that  rein- 
forcement, he  ventured  to  attack  the  Caninefates  and  Marfacians, 
not  indeed  in  an  open  and  regular  war,  but,  in  the  ftyle  of  a 
freebooter,  by  fudden  incurfions. 

LVII.  The  Gauls  found  means  to  impofe  upon  Vocula. 
That  commander  fell  into  the  fnare,  and  marched  in  queft  of 
the  enemy.  As  foon  as  he  approached  the  old  camp,  called 
Vetera,  Clafficus  and  Tutor,  under  colour  of  exploring  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  advanced  to  a confiderable  diftance  from 
the  army,  and,  having  there  concluded  a treaty  with  the  German 
chiefs,  threw  off  the  mafk  at  once.  They  encamped  apart,  and 
began  to  throw  up  entrenchments.  Vocula,  with  indignation, 
exclaimed  againft  the  meafure.  “ Rome,”  he  faid,  “ was  not 

“ fo 
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“ To  humbled  by  her  own  divifions,  as  to  become  the  fcorn  of  B ^ ° K 
“ the  Treverians  and  Lingones.  She  had  ftill  great  refources,  a v > 

^ A.  U.  C. 

“ number  of  provinces  firm  in  her  intereft  ; victorious  armies,  sz\. 

“ and  the  aufpicious  fortune  of  the  empire.  The  avenging  gods  7*- 
“ were  ftill  on  her  fide.  The  fate  of  Sacrovir  (a)  and  the  trea- 
“ cherous  iEduans  may  be  ftill  remembered.  The  overthrow  of 
“ Vindex  (b)  is  a more  recent  inftance.  ' A fingle  battle  was  fuffi- 
“ cient  to  quell  thofe  infurreCtions,  and  what  have  the  violators 
<c  of  all  good  faith  to  expeCt  at  prefent  ? The  lame  gods,  the 
“ fame  vengeance,  the  fame  fate  awaits  them.  Julius  Csefar  was 
“ the  perfon,  who  beft  underftood  the  national  character  of  the 
u Gauls.  He  knew  how  to  deal  with  a perfidious  race.  Au- 
“ guftus  followed  his  example.  Galba  granted  an  exemption 
“ from  tributes,  and,  by  that  indulgence,  gave  encouragement  to 
“ fedition.  Your  burthen  has  been  lefiened,  and  rebellion  is  your 
“ gratitude : when  you  are  once  more  fubdued,  and  reduced  to 
“ poverty,  you  will  then  be  taught  that  fubmiflion  is  the  duty  of 
“ the  vanquiihed.”  The  tone  of  firmnefs,  and  even  ferocity, 
with  which  this  fpeech  was  uttered,  made  no  impreftion  on  Claf- 
ficus  and  Tutor.  Vocula  marched  back  to  Novefium.  The 
Gauls  encamped  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles.  The  centurions 
and  foldiers  vifited  them  without  reftraint,  and  fettled  the  price, 
for  which  they  were  willing  to  fell  themfelves.  In  that  vile  bar- 
gain and  fale,  a Roman  army,  with  a bafenefs  of  lpirit  till  then 
unheard  of,  lubmitted  to  fvvear  fidelity  to  a foreign  power ; and, 
to  ratify  the  horrible  contradf,  agreed  to  murder  their  officers,  or 
deliver  them  up  bound  in  chains.  In  this  diftrefs,  Vocula  was 
advifed  to  fave  hirnfelf  by  flight;  but  that  general  was  refolved 
to  face  every  danger.  With  a mind  fuperior  to  diftrefs,  he  called 
his  men  together,  and  harangued  them  as  follows  : 

LVIII.  “ I have  often  addreffed  you,  my  fellow  .foldiers,  but 
Vol.  III.  Z z 
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“ never  with  fo  much  anxiety  for  your  welfare ; never  with  fo 
“ little  concern  for  myfelf.  You  have  confpired  againft  me,  and 
“ I hear  it  without  regret.  Encompalfed  as  I am  by  fo  many 
“ enemies,  I can  welcome  death  as  the  end  of  human  mifery. 
“ But  I feel  for  you  ; for  you  my  heart  bleeds  inwardly.  You 
“ are  neither  going  forth  to  the  attack,  nor  does  the  enemy  offer 
“ battle.  In  either  cafe,  that  would  be  the  lot  of  war,  and  I 
u fhould  be  willing  to  fhare  the  danger.  You  are  now  to  draw 
“ your  unhallowed  {words  againft  your  country  : Clafficus  ex- 
u peds  it ; he  hopes  to  make  you  traitors  and  parricides.  He 
“ places  before  your  eyes  the  empire  of  Gaul  ; he  invites  you 
“ to  fwear  fidelity  to  that  imaginary  ftate.  But  ftill  refted  for 
u a moment : if  fortune  has  deferted  you,  if  your  courage  fails,  are 
“ there  no  bright  examples  tranfmitted  to  you  by  your  anceftors3 
to  roufe  your  valour  ? Have  you  forgot,  how  often  the  Roman 
tc  armies,  rather  than  defert  their  poft,  have  died  bravely  fword 
u in  hand  ? The  allies  of  Rome  have  feen  their  cities  wrapped 
“ in  fire,  and  with  their  wives  and  children  perifhed  in  the  flames: 
“ and  what  was  their  motive  ? They  preferved  their  faith  in- 
“ violate,  and  they  died  with  glory.  Even  at  this  moment  you 
“ have  before  your  eyes  the  nobleft  example  : in  the  old  camp, 
“ the  legions,  amidft  the  horrors  of  a fiege  and  the  miferies  of 
u famine,  ftill  maintain  their  poft,  undifmayed  by  danger,  unfe- 
u duced  by  promifes.  We  have  arms  and  men  ; a camp  well 
“ fortified,  and  proviftons  fufficient  for  a long  and  tedious  war. 
“ That  there  is  no  want  of  money,  yourfelves'  are  witnefles  : 
“ you  have  received  your  donative ; and  whether  you  impute  it 
“ to  Vefpafian  or  Vitellius,  it  is  the  bounty  of  the  emperor. 
“ And  will  you,  my  fellow  foldicrs,  after  all  your  victories,  after 
“ routing  the  enemy  at  Gelduba  and  the  old  camp,  will  you  now 
“ fhrink  at  once,  and  fully  all  your  fame  ? If  you  dread  an  en- 
“ gagement,  behold  your  walls  and  fortifications,  your  trenches 
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**  and  palifades  *.  tliofe  will  defend  you ; with  thofe  advantages  B K 

€t  you  may  ftand  at  bay,  till  fuccours  arrive  from  the  neighbour-  v v * 

“ ing  provinces.  Does  your  general  difpleafe  you?  There  are 

“ other  officers ; there  are  tribunes,  centurions,  and,  if  you  r°. 

“ will,  there  are  common  men  to  take  the  command.  In  all 
events,  let  not  the  world  hear  the  monftrous  ftory,  that  Claf- 
“ ficus  and  Civilis,  with  Roman  arms-  and  Roman  foldiers,  have 
“ invaded  Italy. 

\ 

“ But  let  me  afk  you  : ffiould  the  Gauls  and  Germans  be  able 
c<  to  conduct  you  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  will  you  there  lift  your 

“ impious  hands  againft  your  country  ? My  heart  recoils  with 

“ horror  from  the  thought.  Shall  Roman  foldiers  be  placed  as 
u fentinels  at  the  tent  of  Tutor,  the  Treverian  ? Shall  a Batavian 
give  the  word  of  command  ? Will  you  ferve  as  recruits  to  com- 
“ plete  the  German  battalions  ? And  what  is  to  be  the  ifiue  ? 

“ When  the  Roman  legions  appear  before  you  in  order  of  battle, 

“ what  part  will  you  adt  ? Deferters  already,  will  you  become 
“ fo  a fecond  time  ? From  traitors  to  your  country,  will  you  turn 
“ traitors  to  your  new  allies  ? Bound  by  your  former  oaths,  dif- 
“ tradted  by  your  laft,  and  between  both  confounded,  you  will 
“ be  loft  in  a maze  of  guilt,  detefting  yourfelves,  and  ftill  more 
“ detefted  by  the  gods.  Immortal  Jove,  fupreme  of  gods,  to 
“ whom,  for  fo  many  triumphs  during  a fpace  of  eight  hundred 
“ and  twenty  years,  Rome  has  bowed  down  with  praife  and 
“ adoration,  thee  I invoke  ; and  thee  too,  Romulus,  thou  mighty 
“ founder  of  the  Roman  name  ! on  thee  I call : if  it  is  your  awful 
4C  will,  that,  under  my  command,  this  camp  ffiall  not  remain 
“ inviolate,  yet  hear  my  humble  prayer  ; preferve  it  from  the 
“ pollution  of  Barbarians  ; fave  it  from  luch  men  as  Tutor  and 
“ Clafficus.  To  thefe  my  fellow  foldiers  grant  unfhaken  virtue ; 
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“ or,  if  that  cannot  be,  infpire  them  with  remorfe,  that  they  may 
“ fee  their  error,  and  avert  the  horror  of  flagitious  deeds.” 

LIX.  This  fpeech  wras  heard  with  various  emotions.  Hope, 
fear,  and  fhame,  rofe  in  the  minds  of  the  foldiers.  Vocula 
retired,  with  his  own  hand  determined  to  deliver  himfelf  from 
a feditious  army.  His  flaves  and  freedmen  interpofed,  but  their 
officious  care  relerved  him  for  a harfher  fate.  Claflicus  difpatchei 
his  aflaflin,  by  name  fEmilius  Longinus,  a defeiter  from  the  firffc 
legion.  That  ruffian  ftruck  the  fatal  blow.  Herennius  and  Nu- 
mifius,  who  had  each  the  command  of  a legion,  were  fecured 
in  chains.  Claflicus,  in  a fhort  time  afterwards,  entered  the 
camp,  with  the  pomp  and  apparel  of  a Roman  commander ; and 
.though  he  brought  with  him  a mind  prompt  and  daring,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  harangue  the  men,  content  with  repeating 
the  words  of  the  oath.  The  foldiers  fvvore  fidelity  to  the  empire 
of  the  Gauls.  The  murderer  of  Vocula  was  raifed  to  rank  in 
the  army.  The  reft  were  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  crimes. 
Tutor  and  Claflicus  took  their  different  fhares  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  Tutor  proceeeded  with  a ftrong  force  to  the  Agrippi- 
nian  colony,  and,  having  inverted  the  place,  compelled  the  inha- 
bitants to  bind  themfelves  by  an  oath  to  the  new  empire.  He 
exacted  the  fame  fubmiflion  from  the  foldiers  ftationed  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  Claflicus  marched  to  Magontiacum,  and,  by  his 
order,  the  tribunes,  who  refufed  obedience,  were  put  to  death. 
The  prsefeCt  of  the  camp  betook  himfelf  to  flight.  From  thofe 
who  fubmitted,  Claflicus  feleCted  the  moft  diftinguifhed  for  their 
profligacy,  and  fent  them  to  the  old  camp,  with  directions,  to 
promife  a free  pardon  to  all  who  were  willing  to  furrender,  and, 
in  cafe  of  wilful  obrtinacy,  to  give  notice,  that  famine,  the  de- 
vouring fword,  and  all  the  horrors  of  military  vengeance,  would 
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be  their  portion.  To  thefe  inftrudions  the  meflengers  added  B 0^0  IC 

their  own  example,  and  the  motives  that  influenced  their  conduct.  ' v * 

a.  u.  c. 

823. 

A.  D. 

LX.  The  befieged  were  now  in  the  laft  diftrefs.  Their  fenfe 
of  duty  was  ftill  an  adive  principle,  and,  on  the  other  liand, 
famine  flared  them  in  the  face.  Between  honour  and  infamy 
they  were  held  in  fufpenfe,  and  the  conflict  was  for  fome  time 
undecided.  Their  flore  of  provifions  was  exhaufted.  They 
were  in  want,  not  only  of  common  food,  but  even  of  fuch  as  ne- 
ceflity  might  fuggeft.  They  had  lived  on  horfe-flefh  ; their  beafls 
of  burthen  were  confumed,  and  even  of  animals  impure  and  filthy 
none  remained.  Reduced  to  this  extremity,  they  tore  tip  fhrubs 
by  the  root ; they  broke  down  twigs  and  branches  ; they  gathered 
the  wretched  herbs  that  grew  penurioufly  between  the  ftones.  A 
generous  band  ! exhibiting,  in  the  laft  diftrefs,  an  example  of 
patience  and  heroic  fortitude  ! Men  for  ever  memorable,  if  they 
had  not  at  laft,  by  fending  deputies  to  file  for  mercy,  tarnifhed 
all  their  glory.  The  haughty  Batavian  refufed  to  liften  to  their 
fupplications,  till  they  fwore  fidelity  to  the  empire  of  Gaul.  By 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  every  thing  in  the  camp  was  to  be 
delivered  lip  to  Civilis.  A band  of  foldiers  was,  accordingly, 
fent  to  guard  the  money,  the  flaves,  the  victuallers,  and  the  bag- 
gage. The  legions  marched  out  deftitute  of  every  thing,  with 
a ftrong  party  to  efcort  them.  They  had  not  proceeded  above 
five  miles,  when  the  Germans,  contrary  to  all  good  faith,  attacked 
them  with  fudden  fury.  The  brave  and  refolute  died  on  the 
fpot  ; others  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  and  were  cut  off  by  the 
purfuers  ; the  furvivors  made  their  way  back  to  the  camp.  Civilis 
called  the  behaviour  of  the  Germans  a violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  : but  whether  he  was  ading  a part,  or,  in  fad,  had  not 
fufficient  authority  to  reftrain  a body  of  undifciplined  Barbarians, 
muft  remain  problematical.  Having  pillaged  the  camp,  the  Bata- 
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' v > All,  who  had  lately  efcaped  from  the  fury  of  the  fword,  periflied 
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LXI.  Civilis,  when  he  firft  took  up  arms  againfi:  the  Ro- 
mans, bound  himfelf,  by  a folemn  vow  ( a ),  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thole  barbarous  nations,  to  cherilh  the  growth  of  his 
hair,  which  was  now  waving  about  his  ihoulders,  dilhevelled, 
long,  and  red.  Thinking  himfelf  abfolved  by  the  daughter  ot 
the  legions,  he  cut  it  fhort  for  the  iirft  time  during  the  war. 
He  is  laid  to  have  given  to  his  infant  fon  fome  Roman  prifoners, 
as  a mark  to  be  levelled  at  with  little  darts  and  arrows,  for  the 
diverfion  of  a child.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  height 
of  his  zeal  for  the  empire  of  Gaul,  he  neither  fwore  fidelity  him- 
felf, nor  required  that  a£l  of  fubmiffion  from  the  Batavians.  He 
relied  on  the  valour  of  the  Germans ; and  Ihould  it  be  necelfary 
to  contend  for  the  fovereign  power,  he  confidered  his  own  abili- 
ties and  his  fame  in  arms  as  a decided  fuperiority.  Mummius 
Lupercus,  the  commander  of  a legion,  was  fent,  among  a num- 
ber of  ample  prefents,  as  a gift  to  Veleda,  a prophetefs  of  the 
Bruderian  nation  (b).  She  ruled  over  a large  trad;  of  territory. 
Her  name  was  held  in  veneration  throughout  Germany.  The 
fuperftition  of  the  country  afcribed  to  numbers  of  women  a pre- 
ternatural infight  into  future  events  ; and,  in  coniequence  of  that 
perfuafion,  many  have  been  revered  as  goddefles.  Veleda,  at  that 
time,  was  the  oracle  of  Germany.  She  had  foretold  the  fuccels 
of  her  countrymen,  and  the  deftrudion  of  the  legions.  Her 
name,  in  confequence  of  that  predidion,  rofe  to  the  highefi:  pitch. 
Lupercus  was  murdered  on  the  road.  A few  centurions  and  tri- 
bunes, who  were  natives  of  Gaul,  were  rderved  as  hoftages  in 
the  hands  of  Civilis,  to  bind  the  alliance  between  the  two  nations. 
The  winter  camps  of  the  cohorts,  the  cavalry,  and  the  legions, 
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excepting  one  at  Magontiacum,  and  another  at  Vindoniffla,  were  B ^ r°  K 
levelled  to  the  ground,  or  deftroyed  by  lire.  ' ^ — * 
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LXII.  The  thirteenth  legion,  with  the  auxiliaries  that  furren-  70. ' 
dered  at  the  fame  time,  received  orders  to  march,  on  a day  ap- 
pointed, from  Novefium  to  the  colony  of  the  Treverians.  The 
interval  was  big  with  anxiety,  terror,  and  diftradtion.  The  daf- 
tardly  thought  of  nothing  but  the  malfacre  at  the  old  camp,  and 
expected  to  have  that  fcene  renewed.  The  better  fort,  who  ftill 
retained  fome  fenle  of  honour,  blufhed  to  fee  the  humiliating 
condition,  to  which  they  were  reduced.  44  What  kind  of  march 
44  were  they  to  undertake  ? and  who  was  to  conduct  them  ? It 
41  was  their  own  a Ct,  they  faid,  that  made  the  Barbarians  arbiters 
44  of  life  and  death : every  thing  depends  upon  their  will  and 
44  pleafure.”  Others  cared  for  nothing  but  their  money  and  their 
effects.  To  pack  up  what  they  valued  moft,  and  brace  it  round 
their  bodies,  was  their  only  employment.  About  fhame  and 
dilhonour  they  felt  no  lolicitude.  A few  prepared  their  arms, 
as  if  for  the  field  of  battle.  The  fatal  day  arrived,  more  difmal 
and  afflicting  than  their  imaginations  had  reprefented  it.  In  the 
camp  their  wretched  appearance  paffed  without  notice  : the  open 
field  and  the  glare  of  day  difplayed  a fcene  of  deformity.  The 
images  of  the  emperors  were  torn  down  from  the  enligns  j and 
the  Roman  ftandards,  ftripped  of  their  ornaments,  feemed  to 
droop  in  difgrace,  while  the  colours  of  the  Gauls  fluttered  in  the 
air,  and  glittered  to  the  eye.  The  march  was  flow,  filent,  me- 
lancholy ; a long  and  difmal  train,  refembling  a funeral  procef- 
fion.  Claudius  Sandhis,  a man  deformed  by  the  lofs  of  an  eye, 
of  a ferocious  countenance,  and  remarkable  ftupidity,  was  their 
leader.  Their  difgrace  was  aggravated  by  the  arrival  of  another 
legion  from  the  camp  at  Bonn.  This  wretched  ftate  of  captivity 
was  rumoured  about  the  country,  and  the  people,  who  a little 
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BOOK  before  fhuddered  at  the  Roman  name,  flocked  together  in  crowds 
v yi j to  behold  their  reverie  of  fortune.  The  fields  were  deferted  ; 

A'£‘3c'  houfes  were  left  empty ; a prodigious  multitude  affembled  from 
all  quarters  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  the  lpeftacle.  The  infolence 
of  the  rabble  was  more  than  the  fquadron  of  horfe,  called  Picen- 
t i n a (a),  had  patience  to  endure.  They  marched  off  in  dif- 
dain,  directing  their  route  towards  Magontiacum  ; nor  could 
Sanftus,  their  commander,  by  threats  or  menaces  divert  them  from 
their  purpofe.  In  their  way  they  met  Longinus,  the  murderer 
of  Vocula,  and  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  By  that  facrifice  they 
began  to  expiate  their  own  difgrace.  The  legions,  without  alter- 
ing their  courfe,  proceeded  to  the  city  of  the  Treverians,  and 
pitched  their  tents  under  the  walls. 

LXIII.  Civilis  and  Claflicus,  elated  with  fuccefs,  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  give  the  Agrippinian  colony  to  the  fury  of  the 
foldiers.  Their  own  natural  ferocity  and  love  of  plunder  con- 
fpired  to  prompt  them  to  this  aft  of  barbarity ; but  motives  of 
policy  counterbalanced  their  inclinations.  They  knew  that  to 
the  founders  of  a new  empire  the  fame  of  clemency  is  always  an 
advantage.  Civilis  had  other  reafons  : his  fon,  on  the  firfh  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  was  taken  into  cuftody  by  the  Agrippinians, 
and  treated  with  marks  of  refpeft  Civilis  felt  the  obligation, 
and  gratitude  touched  his  heart ; but  the  nations  beyond  the 
Rhine  faw  the  opulence  of  the  place,  and  the  increafe  of  popu- 
lation, with  an  eye  of  envy.  They  infilled,  that,  to  terminate 
the  war,  it  was  necefiary  either  to  make  it  an  open  city  for  all 
Germany,  or  to  demolifh  it  at  once,  and,  by  that  ftroke,  exter- 
minate the  Ubian  race. 

LXIV.  The  Tenfterians,  a people  dwelling  on  the  oppofite 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  thought  fit  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  the  Agrip- 
pinian 
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pinian  colony,  with  directions  to  explain  to  an  aflembly  of  the  B K 

Rate  the  fentiments  of  the  German  nations.  The  pcrfon  among  v 

the  deputies  moll  diftinguilhed  by  his  ferocity  fpoke  as  follows  : 

“ That  you  have  rellorcd  yourleives  to  your  country,  and  are  7 
“ become  Germans  in  fadt  as  well  as  in  name,  we  return  thanks 
“ to  the  gods,  whom  we  adore  in  common,  and  in  particular  to 
“ Mars,  the  fupreme  of  deities.  We  congratulate  you  on  this 
“ great  occafion : you  will  live,  henceforward,  among  nations 
“ born  in  freedom,  and  you  will  enjoy  your  natural  rights.  The 
“ Romans,  hitherto,  were  mailers  of  our  lands,  our  rivers,  and 
“ even  of  the  elements  over  our  heads.  They  excluded  us  from 
“ all  intercourfe  with  you  : if  at  any  time  we  were  allowed  accefs 
u to  your  city,  it  was  under  the  eye  of  a guard;  and  what  to  a 
“ warlike  people  was  the  word  indignity,  we  were  forced  to  vifit 
M you  without  our  arms,  defencelefs  and  almofl  naked,  nay, 

“ obliged  to  pay  a tax  for  the  favour.  Would  you  now  ellablilh 
“ our  mutual  friendlhip  on  a firm  foundation?  Thefe  are  the  con- 
M ditions : demolifh  the  walls  of  your  city,  thofe  monuments  of 
“ your  former  llavery.  The  fiercell  animals,  if  you  keep  them 
“ clofe  confined,  grow  mild  in  time,  and  forget  their  nature. 
w Rife  at  once,  and  by  a general  mafiacre  extirpate  the  Roman 
“ race.  Liberty  and  the  prefence  of  a mailer  are  incompatible. 

“ When  ymu  have  dellroyed  your  enemies,  let  their  goods  be 
“ brought  into  a common  flock ; allow  no  embezzlement,  nor 
“ fuffer  any  man  to  think  of  his  own  private  advantage.  Our 
“ common  ancellors  enjoyed  both  banks  of  the  Rhine : let  thofe 
w rights  be  now  rellored.  The  ufe  of  light  and  air  is  given  by 
nature  to  us  all,  and  the  fame  liberal  hand  has  opened  to  the 
u brave  and  valiant  a free  palfage  to  every  region  of  t^e  globe. 

“ Revive  the  culloms  of  your  ancellors ; rellore  the  primitive 
w laws,  and  renounce  the  charm  of  baneful  pleafures.  The 
* Romans,  hitherto,  have  waged  a war  of  luxury,  and  have  fuc- 
Vol.  III.  3 A “ ceeded 
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“ ceeded  more  by  their  vices  (a),  than  by  their  valour.  Prove' 
“ yourfelves  Germans,  fhake  off  the  yoke  ; be  a regenerated,  a 
“ brave,  unmixed,  and  warlike  people  ; you  will  then  be  upon  a 
“ footing  of  equality  with  your  neighbours  : in  time,  perhaps, 
“ you  may  rife  to  the  dignity  of  giving  laws  to  others.” 

4 

LXV.  The  Agrippinians  defircd  time  for  deliberation.  If 
they  complied  with  the  terms,  they  trembled  at  the  confequences  j 
and,  in  their  prefent  condition,  a peremptory  refufal  was  more 
than  they  dared  to  hazard.  Their  anfwer  was  as  follows  : “ As 

J 

“ foon  as  we  perceived  the  dawn  of  returning  liberty,  we  feized 
“ the  opportunity,  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  to  make  com- 
“ mon  caufe  with  you  and  the  reft  of  our  German  relatives.  But 
“ when  the  Roman  armies  are  affembling  on  every  fide,  is  that 
“ a time  to  demolifh  our  fortifications  ? The  juncture  requires 
“ that  we  fhould  rather  add  to  their  ftrength.  If,  heretofore, 
“ there  have  been  within  our  territories  emigrants  from  Italy 
u and  the  provinces  of  Rome,  the  rage  of  war  has  deftroved 
“ them,  or  they  have  made  their  efcape  to  their  native  home. 
“ As  to  thofe,  who  formerly  tranfplanted  their  families,  and  fet- 
“ tied  amongft  us,  they  have  been  for  a long  time  part  of  the 
“ colony,  intermixed  and  blended  with  us  by  intermarriages  and 
“ the  ties  of  confanguinity.  Their  defcendants  are  our  own  pro- 
“ geny  : this  is  their  native  land,  and  this  their  country.  And 
“ are  we  now  required  to  cut  the  throats  of  our  fathers,  our  bro- 
“ thers,  and  our  children  ? That  black  defign  cannot  be  imputed 
“ to  the  Tenderians.  A free  commerce  fhall  be  eftablifhed : all 
“ duties,  that  are  a reftraint  on  trade  and  liberty,  fhall  be  repealed. 
“ Our  city  fhall  be  open  to  you,  but  with  this  reftridion : you 
u muft  come  unarmed,  and  in  open  day,  that  thefe  regulations, 
“ at  prefent  new  and  therefore  feeble,  may  gain  ftrength  from 
“ time,  and  grow  into  cftablilhed  uliige.  We  defire  that  Civilis 
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“ and  Veleda  may  arbitrate  between  us.  Under  their  fan&ion  B (|v°  K 
il  the  treaty  fhall  be  ratified.”  The  Tendterians  acquiefced.  v v * 

J ^ 1 A U.  C. 

Ambafladors  were  Tent  with  prefents  to  Civilis  and  Veleda,  and, 

A.  D. 

by  their  mediation,  all  matters  were  adjufted  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  7°- 
the  Agrippinians.  The  deputies,  however,  were  not  admitted  to 
the  prefence  of  Veleda.  To  increafe  the  veneration  paid  to  her 
charadter,  all  accefs  to  her  perfon  was  denied.  She  relided  in 
the  fummit  of  a lofty  tower.  A near  relation,  chofen  for  the 
purpofe,  conveyed  to  her  the  feveral  queftions,  and  from  that 
fandtuary  brought  back  oracular  refponfes,  like  a meflenger  who 
held  commerce  with  the  gods. 

LXVI.  Strengthened  by  his  alliance  with  the  Agrippinian 
colony,  Civilis  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  neighbouring  Hates, 
determined,  if  gentle  meafures  proved  ineffedtual,  to  fubdue  them 
by  force.  The  Sunicians  (a)  had  already  fubmitted  to  his  arms, 
and  he  had  formed  the  youth  of  the  country  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  into  regular  cohorts.  To  oppofe  his  progrefs,  Claudius 
Labeo  advanced  at  the  head  of  a confiderable  body  of  Betafians, 

Tungrians,  and  Nervians,  raifed  by  fudden  levies.  Having- 
taken  an  advantageous  poft,  where  he  commanded  the  bridge 
over  the  Meule,  he  ventured  an  engagement.  The  battle  was, 
for  fome  time,  fought  in  a narrow  defile  with  doubtful  fuccefs, 
till  the  Germans,  with  their  ufual  dexterity  in  fwimming,  crofled 
the  river,  and  charged  Labeo’s  forces  in  the  rear.  Civilis,  with 
a bold  effort  of  courage,  or  in  confequence  of  a preconcerted 
meafure,  rufhed  among  the  Tungrians,  proclaiming  aloud,  “ that 
“ the  objedt  of  the  war  was  not  to  procure  for  the  Batavians  and 
u Treverians  dominion  over  the  nations.  We  have  noluch  arro- 
“ gance,  no  fuch  wild  ambition.  We  court  your  alliance  : I am 
w ready  to  join  you;  your  general,  if  you  will;  if  not,  a com- 
“ mon  foldier.”  This  fpeech  had  its  effedt.  The  common  men 
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^ felt  the  impreflion,  and  fheathed  their  fwords.  In  that  moment,. 
j Campanus  and  Juvenalis,  the  leading  chieftains  of  the  Tungrians, 
in  behalf  of  themfelves  and  their  whole  nation,  fubmitted  to  Ci~ 
vilis.  Labeo  made  his  efcape.  The  Betafians  and  the  Nervians 
in  like  manner  furrendered.  Civilis  incorporated  them  with  his 
army,  and,  in  a tide  of  fuccefs,  faw  his  ftrength  increafmg 
every  day.  The  adjacent  nations  were  overawed  by  the  terror  of 
his  arms,  or  voluntarily  entered  into  the  confederacy, 

LX VII.  Meanwhile,  Julius  Sabinus,  having  deftroyed  all 
public  monuments  of  the  alliance  (a)  between  Rome  and  the 
Lingones,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  CaTar. 
He  put  himfelf,  foon  after,  at  the  head  of  an  undisciplined  mul- 
titude of  his  countrymen,  and  marched  againfl  the  Sequanians  ( b)y 
a neighbouring  ftate  at  that  time  faithful  to  Rome.  The  Sequa^- 
nians  did  not  decline  the  conflid.  Fortune  favoured  the  jufter 
caufe.  The  Lingones  were  defeated.  The  rafhnefs,  with  which 
Sabinus  rallied  on  to  the  attack,  was  equalled  by  nothing  but  the 
precipitation,  with  which  he  fled  the  field.  He  efcaped  to  a 
cottage,  and,  in  order  to  fpread  a report  of  his  death,  fet  fire  to 
the  place.  It  was  generally  believed  that  he  perifhed  in  the 
flames.  He  lived  nine  years  afterwards.  The  various  arts,  by 
which  he  protruded  his  days,  and  the  fubterraneous  places,  in 
which  he  lay  concealed,  together  with  the  conllancy  of  his 
friends,  and  the  memorable  example  of  his  wife  Epponina  (cjy 
fhall  be  recorded  in  their  proper  place.  The  vidory  obtained  by 
the  Sequanians  checked  the  prcgrefs  of  the  war.  The  ftates  of 
Gaul  began  to  think  with  moderation,  and  to  refled  on  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  faith  of  fubfifling  treaties.  The  people  of 
Rheims  (VJ  fet  the  example.  By  a proclamation  difperfed  through 
Gaul  they  fummoned  a convention  of  delegates  from  the  fevera] 
provinces,  in  order  to  confult  which  was  moil  for  the  general 
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LXVIII.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  thefe  tranfa&ions,  7a." 
exaggerated  always  beyond  the  truth,  kept  Mucianus  in  a (late  of 
anxiety.  He  had  already  appointed  Annius  Gallus  and  Petilius 
Gerealis  to  command  the  German  armies ; but,  though  they 
were  both  officers  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  there  was  reafon  to  fear 
that  they  would  prove  unequal  to  the  weight  of  the  war.  Rome, 
at  the  fame  time,  could  not  be  left  without  a ruler.  From  the 
unbridled  paffions  of  Domitian  every  thing  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. Antonius  Primus  and  Arrius  Varus  were  both  fufpedted. 

The  latter  commanded  the  praetorian  guards,  and,  by  confe- 
quence,  had  arms  and  men  in  his  power.  Mucianus  removed 
him  from  his  office,  and,  to  foften  his  fall,  made  him  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  public  granaries.  To  reconcile  Domitian,'  the 
known  friend  of  Varus,  to  the  meafure,  he  gave  the  vacant  poll; 
to  Arretinus  Clemens,  a man  nearly  related  to  the  houfe  of  Vef- 
pafian,  and  high  in  favour  with  the  young  prince.  His  father, 
in- the  reign  of  Caligula,  held  the  fame  command,  with  confide- 
rab'le  reputation.  The  name,  Mucianus  oblerved,  would  be  wel- 
come to  the  foldiers  ; and  the  new  officer,  though  a member  of 
the  fenate,  would  be  able  to  difcharge  the  duty  of  both  ftations. 

An  expedition  again!!  the  Germans  was  now  a fettled  meafure. 

The  principal  men  at  Rome  had  notice  to  attend  the  army. 

Numbers  offered  themfelves  with  views  of  ambition.  Domitian 
and  Mucianus  prepared  to  fet  out,  but  with  different  motives  ; 
the  prince  with  the  ardour  of  youth,  panting  for  the  novelty  of 
enterprife;  Mucianus,  with  fludied  delays,  endeavouring  to  pro- 
tract the  time,  in  order  to  allay  the  impetuofity  of  Domitian.  A 
young  man  of  his  rank,  hurried  away  by  his  paffions,  or  milled 
by  evil  counfellors,  might,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  fo  embarrafs 
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C r v°  K every  thing,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  either  to  wage  war  with 
v v * advantage,  or  to  conclude  an  honourable  peace. 

82?. 

Two  of  the  victorious  legions,  namely,  the  fixth  and  eighth, 
with  the  twenty-firft  from  the  Vitellian  party,  and  the  fecond 
from  the  forces  lately  raifed,  had  orders  to  march  into  Gaul  by 
different  routes  ; fome  over  the  Penine  and  Cottian  Alps,  and 
others  over  the  Graian  mountains.  The  fourteenth  legion  was 
recalled  from  Britain,  and  the  fixth  and  tenth  from  Spain. 
Alarmed  by  thefe  preparations,  the  ftates  of  Gaul,  already  dif- 
pofed  to  pacific  meafures,  held  a convention  at  Rheims.  The 
deputies  of  the  Treverians  attended  the  meeting,  and  with  them 
Tullius  Valentinus,  a fierce  incendiary,  and  the  molt  a&ive  pro- 
moter of  the  war.  In  a fpeech  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  he 
poured  forth  a torrent  of  declamation,  abounding  with  all  the 
topics  of  inventive  ufualiy  urged  againfl  the  authority  of  exten- 
iive  empires,  and  all  the  injurious  reflections,  that  could  be  caff 
on  the  Roman  name.  To  inflame  fedition  was  the  talent  of  the 
man.  Poffeffmg  a daring  genius  and  a turbulent  vein  of  elo- 
quence, no  wonder  that  he  was  the  favourite  orator  of  the 
vulgar. 

LXIX.  Julius  Auspex,  a leading  chief  among  the  people  of 
Rheims,  rofe  in  oppofition  to  the  Treverian.  He  painted  forth 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  the  bleflings  of  peace.  “ Nations,” 
he  faid,  “ might  be  involved  in  all  the  calamities  of  war  by  men 
“ of  no  account  in  the  field.  The  coward  may  begin  hoflilities, 
“ but  the  brave  and  valiant  are  left  to  flied  their  blood  in  the 
quarrel.  Even  then  the  Roman  legions  were  advancing,  and 
“ to  oppofe  them  would  be  a vain  attempt.”  He  urged  the  faith 
of  treaties,  and  by  that  confideration  fucceeded  with  men  of  fobcr 
judgment : the  young  and  ardent  were  reftrained  by  the  mag- 
nitude 
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nitude  of  the  approaching  danger.  All  admired  the  fpirit  of  Va-  c K 
lentinus,  but  the  advice  of  Aufpex  was  adopted.  The  hates  of  c _ v > 
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Gaul  had  not  forgot,  that,  in  the  commotions  excited  by  Vindex,  ' 8 A 
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the  Treverians  and  Lingones  (a)  had  Tided  with  Verginius,  and  70. 
that  conduit  was  hill  felt  with  refentment.  The  mutual  jealoufy 
with  which  the  feveral  provinces  beheld  each  other,  was  Hill 
another  reafon  to  prevent  their  ailing  in  concert.  “ Who  was  to 
“ have  the  conduit  of  the  war  ? Under  whofe  aufpices  were  the 
“ troops  to  take  the  field  ? And,  if  their  efforts  were  crowned 
“ with  fuccefs,  where  were  they  to  fix  the  feat  of  empire  ?’*  By 
this  fpirit  of  emulation  all  were  thrown  into  violent  debate  : they 
had  gained  no  viitory,  and  yet  were  quarrelling  for  the  fpoils, 

Gne  ftate  talked  of  its  alliances;  another  was  rich  and  powerful  ; 
a third  boafted  cf  its  ancient  origin,  and  all  with  arrogance 
claimed  the  fuperiority.  The  refult  was  a general  refolution  to 
prefer  their  prefent  condition  to  the  uncertain  iffue  of  a dangerous 
war.  Letters  were  difpatched  to  the  Treverians  in  the  name  of 
the  Hates  of  Gaul,  requiring  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  while 
repentance  might  obtain  their  pardon,  and  their  friends  were 
ready  to  folicit  for  them.  Valentinus  oppofed  all  terms  of  accom- 
modation. His  countrymen,  by  his  advice,  were  deaf  to  all  re- 
monfirances.  But  war  was  not  the  talent  of  their  leader.  Skilled 
in  debate,  he  was  a factious  demagogue,  and  an  inadive  foldier. 

LXX.  The  exertions  of  the  Treverians,  the  Lingones,  and 
other  revolted  Hates,  were  in  no  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  occafion.  Between  their  generals  no  concerted  plan,  no 
union  of  counfels.  Civilis  traverfed  the  defiles  and  devious  parts 
of  Belgia  (aj,  with  no  objed  in  view,  but  that  of  making  Labeo 
his  prifoner,  or  forcing  him  to  fly  the  country.  Clafficus  loitered 
away  the  time  in  indolence,  pleafed  with  his  imaginary  empire, 
and  fwaying  a fceptre  not  yet  in  his  pcflfeflion.  JEyen  Tutor 
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neglected  to  fecure  the  banks  of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  the  pafies 
of  the  Alps.  In  the  mean  time,  the  one-and-twentieth  legion,  by 


the  way  of  Vindoniffa,  penetrated  into  Gaul,  and  Sextilius  Felix, 


He  was  joined  by  a fquadron  of  horfe,  embodied  llrft  by  Vitel- 
lius,  and  afterwards  lifted  under  Velpafian.  Their  commanding 
officer  was  Julius  Briganticus,  whole  mother  was  the  filter  of 
Civilis.  The  uncle  and  the  nephew  hated  each  other,  and,  as  is 
often  the  cafe  in  family  quarrels,  their  animolity  was  deep,  en- 
venomed, and  implacable.  Tutor  found  means  to  augment  his 
army  by  new  mufters  in  the  country  of  the  Vangiones  (c),  the 
Caracatians,  and  Tribocians.  He  added  a body  of  Roman 
veterans,  both  horfe  and  foot,  whom  he  had  either  inveigled  by 
promifes,  or  compelled  by  menaces.  A cohort  detached  by  Sex- 
tilius Felix  appeared  in  fight.  The  veteran  legionaries  put  the 
whole  corps  to  the  fword  ; but  feeing  the  approach  of  Roman 
generals  and  a Roman  army,  they  went  over  to  tiiat  fide,  and  by 
a fecond  defertion  atoned  for  the  difgrace  of  the  firft.  The  Tri- 
bocians, the  Vangiones,  and  the  Caracatians  followed  their  ex- 
ample. 

Tutor,  being  now  deferted  by  all  but  his  countrymen  the 
Treverians,  thought  it  belt  to  make  his  retreat.  He  avoided 
Magontiacum,  and  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Bingium  (d)y 
where,  having  deftroyed  the  bridge  over  the  river  Nava  (e),  he 
thought  himfelf  polled  to  advantage.  Felix,  with  a cohort  under 
his  command,  hung  clofely  on  his  rear.  Having  found  a fordable 
place,  his  men  crofted  the  river,  and  rulhed  on  to  the  attack. 
Tutor  was  put  to  the  rout,  and  totally  defeated.  The  Treve- 
rians, ftruck  with  terror,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  difperfed 
themfelves  about  the  country.  Some  of  their  chiefs,  to  claim 
fne  merit  of  a voluntary  fubmilfion,  fled  for  refuge  to  fuch  ftates, 


with  the  auxiliary  cohorts,  forced  his  way  through  Rhsetia  (b). 
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as  had  not  joined  in  the  revolt.  The  legions,  which  had  been  BOOK 

removed,  as  already  mentioned,  from  Novefium  and  Bonn  to  the  v ^ » 

territory  of  the  Treverians,  feized  their  opportunity  to  renew  ^823'.°' 
their  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vefpafian.  Valentinus  was  abfent  in  fome  A7<>D' 
other  quarter.  He  returned,  breathing  vengeance,  and  bent  on 
new  commotions;  but  the  legions  quitted  the  country,  and  pur- 
fued  their  route  to  (f)  Mediomatricum,  a city  in  alliance  with 
Rome.  By  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  Tutor  and  Valentinus  the 
Treverians  were  once  more  incited  to  take  up  arms.  To 
ftrengthen  the  band  of  union  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  pardon, 
they  murdered  Herennius  and  Numifius,  two  commanders  of 
legions ; and  by  that  exploit  hoped  to  roufe  the  defperate  valour 
of  their  countrymen. 


LXXI.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  war,  when  Petilius  Cerealis 
reached  Magontiacum.  By  his  arrival  the  face  of  things  was 
changed.  That  general,  always  eager  to  give  battle,  and,  by  his 
natural  temper,  more  difpofed  to  hold  the  enemy  in  contempt 
than  to  prevent  a furprife,  harangued  his  men,  and  by  his  manly 
eloquence  infpired  them  with  new  ardour.  He  defired  that  they 
would  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  for  aCtion,  as  he  was  refolved 
to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  that  offered.  The  levies,  which  had 
been  raifed  in  Gaul,  he  ordered  back  to  their  own  country,  with 
directions  to  publifh  every  where,  that  the  legions  were  fufficient 
to  defend  the  empire  ; and,  therefore,  that  the  allies  might  return 
to  the  employments  of  peace,  fecure  from  danger,  fince  the  Roman 
armies  had  taken  the  field.  By  this  meffage  the  Gauls  were 
wrought  to  a more  pacific  temper.  Their  young  men  being 
thus  reftored  to  their  country,  they  felt  their  tribute  lighter ; and, 
their  fervice  being  no  longer  wanted,  their  zeal  rofe  in  proportion. 


Civilis  and  Clafficus  faw  the  fad  reverfe  of  their  affairs. 
Vol.  III.  3 B 
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was  defeated  ; the  Treverians  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  fortune 
began  to  fraile  on  the  Roman  arms.  In  this  difirefs,  they  drew 
together  their  fcattered  forces ; taking  care,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
warn  Valentinus,  by  repeated  meffengers,  not  to  hand  the  hazard 
of  a decifive  engagement.  Cerealis  was  the  more  impatient  to 
ftrike  a fudden  blow.  He  difpatched  proper  officers  to  Medio- 
matricum,  with  orders  to  bring  forward  the  legions  from  that 
place,  by  the  fhorteft  route.  Having,  in  the  mean  time,  united 
the  foldiers  Rationed  at  Magontiacum  with  the  forces  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  Italy,  he  proceeded  by  rapid  marches, 
and  in  three  days  arrived  at  Rigodulum  (a).  At  that  place  Va- 
lentinus, at  the  head  of  a large  body  of  Treverians,  had  taken  poll: 
in  a Rrong  fituation,  defended  on  one  fide  by  the  Mofelle,  and 
in  other  parts  inclofed  by  mountains.  To  the  natural  ftrength  of 
the  place  he  added  a deep  foffe,  and  a rampart  of  Rones  piled  on 
one  another.  The  Roman  general  was  determined  to  furmount 
all  difficulties.  He  ordered  the  infantry  to  rufh  on  to  the  aflault, 
while  the  cavalry  gained  the  higher  ground.  He  defpifed  an 
enemy  confifiing  of  new  levies  ; an  undifciplined  army,  to  whom 
their  fortifications  could  give  no  advantage  which  Roman  valour 
was  not  able  to  conquer.  The  firfi  afcent  was  difficult.  For 
fome  time  the  foldiers  were  retarded  by  the  miffive  weapons  of 
the  enemy,  but  in  fpite  of  every  obRacle  they  gained  the  fummit. 
A clofe  engagement  followed.  The  Barbarians  were  hurled 
headlong  from  the  Reep,  as  if  their  fortifications  tumbled  down  in 
ruins*  In  the  mean  time  a party  of  the  cavalry,  having  circled 
round  the  fmooth  edges  of  the  hill,  made  the  principal  Belgic 
chiefs  prifoners  of  war,  with  Valentinus,  their  general,  in  the 
number* 


LXXII.  On  the  following  day  Cerealis  entered  the  capital  of 
the  Treverians.  The  foldiers  panted  for  the  definition  of  the 
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city.  “ It  was  the  birth-place  of  Claflicus  and  of  Tutor.  By  B lv 
“ them  the  legions  had  been  befieged,  and  maffacred.  What  ' 

“ was  the  guilt  of  Cremona  ? That  unfortunate  city  checked  the 
“ career  of  a victorious  army  for  a fingle  night,  and,  for  that  f°- 
“ offence,  was  fwept  from  the  bofom  of  Italy.  And  fliall  a 
“ hoflile  city,  handing  on  the  confines  of  Germany,  be  allowed 
to  fubfifl,  and  even  to  flourifh,  rich  with  the  fpoil  of  plundered 
“ armies, . and  reeking  with  the  blood  of  flaughtered  generals  ? 

“ Let  the  booty  be  added  to  the  public  treafure  ; but  let  the  place 
“ be  wrapt  in  flames,  and  the  whole  colony  laid  in  ruins.  That 
“ juft  revenge  would  atone  for  the  lofs  of  fo  many  Roman  camps. 
w The  foldiers  afk  no  more.”  Cerealis  dreaded  the  confequence 
of  fuffering  his  army  to  retaliate  by  ads  of  cruelty,  which,  he 
knew,  would  brand  his  name  with  infamy.  He  checked  the 
fury  of  his  men,  and  they  obeyed.  The  rage  of  civil  war  was 
over,  and  againfl  foreign  enemies  there  was  nothing  to  embitter 
the  foldier’s  mind.  There  was,  befldes,  another  objed,  that 
touched  every  heart  with  compaflion.  The  legions  from  Me- 
diomatricum  prefented  a fpedacle  truly  wretched.  Confcious 
of  their  guilt,  they  flood  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

Between  the  two  armies  no  mutual  falutation  paffed.  The  men 
in  difgrace  heard  the  words  of  confolation  from  their  friends,  and 
made  no  anfwer.  They  retired  in  filence  to  their  tents,  wifhing 
to  hide  themfelves  from  the  face  of  day.  Fear  made  no  part  of 
their  diflrefs.  They  felt  the  infamy  of  their  condud,  and  fhame 
and  anguifh  of  heart  overwhelmed  them.  Even  the  men,  who 
were  flufhed  with  their  recent  vidory,  flood  at  gaze  in  mute 
aflonifhment.  They  pitied  their  fellow  foldiers,  but  did  not  dare 
to  raife  their  voices  in  their  favour.  They  fhewed  their  compaf- 
fion  by  their  pathetic  filence,  and  interceded  for  them  with  their 
tears.  Cerealis  removed  all  caufe  of  apprehenfion.  He  declared 
that  all  that  had  happened,  either  in  confequence  of  diffenfions 
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among  the  fuperior  officers,  by  fedition  among  the  foldiers,  or 
the  treachery  of  the  enemy,  was  the  effect  of  fatal  neceffity.  “ But 
“ now,”  he  laid,  “ the  revolted  foldiers  are  once  more  the  foldiers 
“ of  their  country.  From  this  day  you  are  enlifted  in  the  fervice, 
“ and  from  this  day  you  are  bound  by  the  oath  of  fidelity.  The 
“ emperor  has  forgot  all  that  has  happened,  and  your  general  will 
u remember  nothing.”  The  penitent  troops  were  admitted  into 
the  camp  ; and  the  general  gave  out  in  orders  to  every  company, 
that  no  man  fhould  prefume,  upon  any  occafion,  public  or  pri- 
vate, to  mention  the  revolt  of  the  legions,  or  the  difaflers  that 
happened  afterwards. 

• 

LXXIII.  Cerealis,  without  lofs  of  time,  called  an  affembly 
of  the  Treverians  and  Lingones.  His  fpeech  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effedt : “ Eloquence  is  not  my  province  : it  is  a talent  which 
“ I never  cultivated.  Arms  have  been  my  profeffion : in  the 
“ field  of  battle  I have  given  you  proof  of  Roman  valour.  But 
“ words,  and  what  you  call  eloquence,  are,  in  your  eftimation, 
“ fuperior  gifts,  of  power  to  change  the  colours  of  good  and  evil. 
“ It  is  not  by  the  nature  of  things  that  you  form  your  judgment : 
“ the  fpeech  of  a feditious  incendiary  has  more  weight  and  in- 
“ fluence.  But  a few  plain  words  may  prove  a feafonable  anti- 
“ dote.  I fhall,  therefore,  explain  myfelf  to  you  on  certain  points, 
“ which,  now  the  war  is  over,  it  will  be  more  your  intereft  to 
“ hear,  than  mine  to  enforce.  When  the  Roman  generals  at  the 
“ head  of  their  armies  entered  your  territories,  and  the  other  pro- 
“ vinces  of  Gaul,  they  were  neither  led  by  their  own  ambition, 
“ nor  the  lull  of  conqueft.  They  were  invited  by  your  anceftors, 
u at  that  time  torn  by  inteftine  divifions,  and  driven  to  the  brink 
“ of  ruin.  You  had  called  the  Germans  to  your  aid,  and  thofe 
“ Barbarians  proved  the  worft  of  tyrants  : they  enflaved,  without 
“ diftin&ion,  thofe  who  invited  them,  and  thofe  who  refilled.  The 
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“battles,  which  Rome  has  fought  with  the  Teutones  (a)  and 
“ the  Cimbrians,  need  not  be  mentioned.  Her  wars  in  Germany, 
“ and  the  toil  and  vigour  of  her  legions,  with  the  various  events 
“ that  followed,  are  all  fufficiently  known.  If  the  legions  feized 
<c  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  can  the  defence  of  Italy  be  deemed 
“ the  motive  ? The  protection  of  Gaul  was  the  objeCt,  that  ano- 
“ ther  Arioviftus  (b)  may  not  afpire  to  reign  over  you.  And  do 
“ you  now  imagine,  that  Civilis,  or  the  Batavians,  or  the  nations. 
“ beyond  the  Rhine,  have  that  affeCtion  for  you  and  your  welfare, 
“ which  your  forefathers  never  experienced  from  their  anceftors  ? 
“ The  fame  motives,  that  fir  ft  incited  the  Germans  to  crofs  the 
“ Rhine,  will  ever  fubfift  : ambition,  avarice,  and  the  love  of 
“ new  fettlements,  will  be  perpetual  incentives.  The  Germans 
“ will  be  ready,  at  all  times,  to  change  their  fwampy  fens  and 
“ barren  deferts,  for  your  fertile  plains  and  fruitful  valleys.  On 
“ your  own  foil  they  with  to  lord  it  over  you.  They  come  to 
“ ravage  your  lands,  and  liberty  is  the  pretext.  But  the  rights 
“ of  man,  and  other  fpecious  names,  are  the  language  of  all  who 
“ want  to  ufurp  dominion  over  others.” 
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LXXIV.  “ Your  country,  till  you  put  yourfelves  under  our 
“ protection,  was  at  all  times  haraffed  with  wars,  and  opprelfed 
“ by  tyrants.  Rome  has  been  often  infulted,  often  provoked  by 
“ the  unruly  fpirit  of  the  Gauls  ; and  what  has  been  the  ufe  of 
“ her  victories  ? She  required  no  more  at  your  hands  than  what 
41  was  neceffary  for  the  aid  of  a government,  that  defends  and 
“protects  you  (a).  To  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  nations, 
“ arms  are  neceffary  j foldiers  muft  be  kept  in  pay  ; and  without 
“ a tribute  from  the  provinces,  how  are  fupplies  to  be  raffed  ? In 
“ common  with  the  citizens  of  Rome  you  enjoy  every  benefit., 
“ Our  legions  are  often  commanded  by  you  ; you  are  governors 
“ of  your  own  provinces,  and  even  of  others  fubjeCt  to  the  em- 
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“ pire.  All  ports  of  honour  are  open  to  you  ; nothing  is  pre- 
“ eluded.  Does  a virtuous  prince  reign  at  Rome  ? though  placed 
“ at  a diftance,  you  feel  the  mildnefs  of  his  government.  Does 
“ a tyrant  rule  with  an  irod  rod  ? his  weight  is  felt  by  thofe  im- 
“ mediately  within  his  reach.  Natural  evils,  fuch  as  incertant 
“ rains,  and  barren  feafons,  you  are  forced  to  bear  (b) : political 
“ evils,  fuch  as  the  avarice  and  prodigality  of  princes,  fhould  in 
“ like  manner  be  endured.  As  long  as  there  are  men,  there  will 
“ be  vices.  But  vice  is  not  without  interruption.  Better  times 
“ fuccced,  and  the  virtue  of  a good  prince  atones  for  antece- 
“ dent  evils.  But,  perhaps,  you  expert  from  Tutor  and  from 
“ Claflicus  a mild  and  equitable  reign.  Under  their  aufpiccs 
“ armies  muft  be  raifed  to  repel  the  Germans  and  the  Britons ; 
“ and  this,  you  fancy,  will  be  done  with  lighter  taxes  than  you 
“ pay  at  prefent.  Overturn  the  Roman  power  (may  the  gods 
“ avert  fo  dire  a calamity  !)  and  what  think  you  will  be  the  con- 
s‘  fequence  ? The  nations  will  rife  in  arms,  and  the  world  will  be 
“ a theatre  of  war.  During  a fpace  of  eight  hundred  years,  the 
“ mighty  fabric  of  the  empire  has  been  raifed  by  the  valour  of  the 
“ legions,  and  a feries  of  vi&ories  ; nor  can  that  fabric  be  rent 
<c  from  its  foundation,  without  burying  all,  who  prevail  againft 
“ it,  in  one  general  ruin.  In  that  feene  of  wild  commotion,  Gaul 
“ will  be  the  fufferer.  You  have  gold  and  riches,  thofe  great 
“ incentives  of  ambition,  and  the  prime  caufe  of  war.  Peace  is 
“ your  intereft.  Cherifh  it,  therefore,  and  honour  the  city  of 
“ Rome  ; a city,  that  protects  her  fubje&s,  and  is  ever  ready  to 
“ receive  the  conquered  upon  equal  terms  with  her  own  native 
“ inhabitants.  Take  warning  from  your  own  experience  : you 
“ have  known  the  fmiles  and  the  frowns  of  fortune  ; it  will  now 
w be  yours  to  fhew  that  you  have  the  wifdom  to  prefer  to  a 
“ revolt,  which  may  involve  you  all  in  ruin,  a pacific  temper, 
“ and  a due  regard  to  your  own  internal  happinefs.”  This 
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to  be  treated  with  rigour,  and  their  fears  were  diffipated.  *• v > 
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LXXV.  The  Romans  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  Treverian  7<>- 
Rate,  when  Cerealis  received  letters  from  Civilis  and  Clafficus, 
in  fubftance  as  follows : “ Vefpafian  is  no  more  ; though  the 
“ fecret  is  fuppreffed  with  care,  the  fadt  is  well  known.  Italy 
“ and  Rome  are  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  by  their  own 
tl  diffenfions.  Domitian  and  Mucianus  are  high-founding  names, 

“ yet  fignify  nothing.  If  Cerealis  afpired  to  the  fovereignty  of 
“ Gaul,  Civilis  and  Clafficus  would  reft  contented  with  the  Bata- 
“ vian  dominions.  If  he  preferred  the  decifion  of  the  fword, 

“ they  were  willing  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field/’  To  this 
mefiage  Cerealis  returned  no  anfwer,  but  fent  the  letter,  and  the 
perfon  that  brought  it,  to  Domitian.  Meanwhile,  the  Barbarians, 
in  detached  parties,  came  pouring  down  from  every  quarter. 

Cerealis  was  cenfured  for  fuffering  an  army  to  be  affiembled,  when 
he  might  have  attacked  the  enemy  in  feparate  divifions,  before 
they  [formed  a jundtion.  He  had  even  negledted  to  fortify  his 
camp,  and  at  laft  contented  himfelf  with  a foffe  and  a palifade. 

LXXVI.  The  chiefs  of  the  German  army  were  divided  in 
opinion  about  their  future  operations.  Civilis  was  for  waiting 
till  the  nations  arrived  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine.  “ The 
il  Romans,”  he  faid,  “ would  fhrink  with  terror  from  the  ap- 
“ proach  of  thofe  gallant  warriors.  The  Gauls  were  of  no 
il  account  j a race  of  daftards,  and  the  ready  prey  to  the  con- 
111  queror.  The  Belgians  are  the  ftrength  of  their  nation ; and 
“ yet  thofe  Rates  are  either  in  arms  againft  the  Romans,  or  with 
4<  us  in  their  hearts.”  Tutor  oppofed  this  advice.  “ By  pro- 
“ tradling  the  war,  the  enemy  would  gain  time  to  augment  their 
H army.  Their  legions  were  advancing  on  every  fide.  One  was 

“ already 
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B ^i\0  Iv  ^ alread>'  andved  from  Britain  ; others  were  on  their  march  from 

' v * “ Spain,  and  more  from  Italy  ; all  hardy  veterans,  enured  to  the 

825.  “ fatigue  and  the  perils  of  war.  The  Germans,  for  whom  we  are 

70.  “ defired  to  wait,  are  ftrangers  to  difcipline ; men  unaccuftomed 

“ to  obey  their  officers,  without  any  other  guide  than  their  own 
“ caprice,  and  the  impulfe  of  the  moment.  Befides  this,  they 
“ are  a venal  race  ; money  is  their  paffion,  and  with  thofe 
“ finews  of  war  the  Romans  are  bcft  provided.  And  when  the 
“ price  of  inactivity  is  equal  to  the  wages  of  war,  what  foldier 
“ will  not  prefer  the  former  ? If  we  offer  battle,  what  force  has 
“ Cerealis  to  bring  againft  us  ? His  legions  are  the  poor  remains 
“ of  the  German  army,  the  refufe  of  the  fvvord,  all  lately  bound 
“ by  folemn  oaths  to  the  empire  of  the  Gauls.  On  what  does 
“ tlie  Roman  found  his  hopes  ? He  put  to  the  rout  an  undifciplined 
handful  of  men  under  the  conduCt  of  Valentinus  : but  that  very 
“ circumftance  will  be  his  ruin.  The  general  and  his  army  are 
“ infpired  with  a fit  of  valour,  and  will  foon  have  reafon  to 
“ repent  of  their  rafhnefs.  Let  him  hazard  an  engagement : it 
C£  will  not  be  with  Valentinus,  a young  orator,  fluent  in  words, 
<c  but  of  no  fkill  in  war  : the  affair  will  be  with  Civilis  and  with 
“ Clafficus.  The  fight  of  thofe  chiefs  will  cover  the  legions  with 
<c  confternation : their  defeat,  their  flight,  their  famine,  and 
“ their  ignominious  lurrender,  will  all  be  prefent  to  their  minds, 
“ and  all  will  plunge  them  in  defpair.  As  to  the  Treverians  and 
<c  Lingones,  will  they  be  faithful  to  the  Romans  ? Remove  their 
“ fears  (a),  and  the  next  moment  they  are  on  our  fide.”  Such 
was  the  advice  of  Tutor.  Clafficus  adopted  it,  and  the  meafure 
was  forthwith  carried  into  execution. 

LXXVII.  The  chiefs  drew  up  their  men  in  order  of  battle. 
In  the  centre  they  Rationed  the  Ubians  and  Lingones,  the 
Batavian  cohorts  in  the  right  wing,  the  Bru&erians  and  Tenc- 

terians 
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terians  in  the  left.  They  refolved  to  attack  the  Romans  in  their  ^ ^ 

camp.  One  divifion  poured  down  from  the  hills,  while  the  reft  v , 

. . . . a.  u.  c: 

advanced  with  rapidity  over  the  plain  that  lay  between  the  high  8 2 j. 

road  and  the  Mofelle.  The  blow  was  ftruck  with  fuch  fudden  ?-• 
vigour,  that  Cerealis,  who  paffed  the  night  out  of  his  camp, 
received  in  bed  the  news  of  the  attack  and  the  defeat.  He  gave 
no  credit  to  the  account,  but  perfifted  with  anger  to  condemn  the 
folly  of  the  meflengers,  till  he  faw  a fcene  of  carnage.  The  Ger- 
mans had  forced  the  entrenchments ; the  cavalry  was  routed, 
and  the  bridge  over  the  Mofelle,  which  made  a communication 
between  the  Treverians  and  the  Agrippinians,  was  in  poffeffion 
of  the  enemy.  Undifmayed  in  the  moment  of  danger,  he  ruftied 
forward,  without  waiting  for  his  armour,  to  retrieve  the  lofs.  He 
threw  himfelf  into  the  middle  of  the  fray,  and  faced  every  danger, 
defying  darts  and  javelins,  animating  the  brave,  and  flopping 
fuch  as  fled  from  their  poll.  His  example  roufed  a fpirit  of 
emulation.  Numbers  went  to  his  afliflance.  His  happy  temerity 
recovered  pofleflion  of  the  bridge,  and  that  important  pafs  was 
fecured  by  a chofen  band. 

Cerealis  returned  to  the  camp.  He  there  faw  the  legions, 
which  had  been  captured  at  Novefium  and  Bonn,  difperfed  in 
wild  diforder,  their  ftandards  well  nigh  abandoned,  and  the  eagles 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Enraged  at 
the  fight,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  w It  is  not  Flaccus,  it  is  not  Vo- 
“ cula  whom  you  thus  abandon  ; againft  me  you  have  no  charge 
“ of  treachery.  The  confidence  which  I repofed  in  you  is  my 
“ only  crime.  I was  weak  enough  to  believe  that  you  repented 
u of  your  fubmiffion  to  the  empire  of  Gaul : I thought  you  capa- 
“ ble  of  remembering,  with  remorfe,  your  violated  oath  of  fidelity 
“ to  your  country : but  I was  too  credulous.  Add  me  to  the 
“ lift  of  your  murdered  generals ; ftretch  me  in  death  with 
Vol.  III.  3 C M Heren- 
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Herennius  and  Numifius ; let  it  be  the  fate  of  all  your  com- 
manders to  perifh  by  the  hands  of  their  foldiers,  or  to  be 
butchered  by  the  enemy  ( a ).  Go,  tell  Vefpafian,  or,  if  you 
will,  tell  Clafficus  and  Civilis  (for  they  are  nearer),  tell  the  Bar- 
barians all  your  brave  exploits,  and  make  it  a merit  with  them 
that  you  have  deferted  your  general.  But  remember  that  the 
legions  are  at  hand.  They  will  revenge  my  death,  and  your 
crimes  will  not  remain  unpunifhed.” 

LXXVIII.  These  reproaches  were  founded  in  truth:  the  tri- 
bunes and  other  officers  urged  the  fame  topics.  The  foldiers 
rallied,  but  could  only  form  in  cohorts,  or  in  feparate  companies. 
Surrounded  as  they  were  by  the  enemy,  and  forced  to  engage 
within  the  entrenchments,  amidft  the  tents  and  baggage,  they 
were  not  able  to  prefent  a regular  line  of  battle.  Tutor,  Clafficus, 
and  Civilis,  at  the  head  of  their  refpedtive  divifions,  enabled 
wonders.  They  invited  the  Gauls  to  liberty,  the  Batavians  to 
immortal  glory,  and  the  Germans  to  the  plunder  of  the  camp. 
All  things  confpired  in  their  favour,  till  the  one-and-twentieth 
legion,  finding  an  open  fpace,  drew  up  in  regular  order,  and, 
after  fuftaining  for  fome  time  the  fhock  of  fuperior  numbers, 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  gods,  in  that  moment,  be- 
came propitious  to  the  caufe  of  Rome.  Nothing  but  their  fpe- 
cial  protection  could  work  that  wonderful  change,  in  confequence 
of  which,  the  conquerors,  who  the  inftant  before  were  bearing 
down  all  oppofition,  fled  in  a fudden  panic  from  inferior  numbers. 
Their  confternation,  as  they  declared  afterwards,  was  occafioned 
by  the  cohorts  that  rallied  after  their  defeat,  and  ffiewed  them- 
felves  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills.  They  feemed  to  the  Batavians 
a reinforcement  juft  arrived.  But  the  fadt  is,  their  love  of  plun- 
der was  the  caufe  of  their  ruin.  When  they  had  gained  the 
advantage,  and  ought  to  have  purfued  it,  they  began  to  quarrel 
2 among 
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among  themfelves  for  their  fhare  of  the  booty.  On  the  other  13  K 
hand  Cerealis,  by  his  negligence,  well  nigh  loft  his  army  ; but  his  v 

J ^ J A.  U.  C\ 

bravery  afterwards  redeemed  his  character.  Determined  to  make  hj. 

the  beft  ufe  of  his  vidtory,  he  took  the  enemy’s  camp  on  that  7®. 
very  day,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

LXXIX.  The  interval  allowed  to  the  foldiers  to  repofe  from 
their  fatigue  was  but  fhort.  Cerealis  marched  to  the  Agrippinian 
colony,  where  the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  deliver  up  the  wife 
and  fifter  of  Civilis,  with  the  daughter  of  Claflicus,  all  three  left 
in  their  hands  as  hoftages  for  the  due  performance  of  mutual 
treaties.  They  had,  at  this  time,  maflacred  all  the  Germans 
throughout  their  colony.  For  this  adt  they  dreaded  the  ven- 
geance of  an  enraged  nation,  and  applied  for  fuccours,  before  the 
enemy  could  be  again  in  force  to  renew  the  campaign,  and 
revenge  their  flaughtered  countrymen.  For  that  purpofe  Civilis 
had  already  planned  his  meafures.  Fie  depended  on  the  affift- 
ance  of  a cohort  of  diftinguifhed  bravery,  compofed  of  Chaucians 
and  Frifians,  and,  as  he  imagined,  fafely  ported  at  Tolbiacum  (a)^ 
in  the  Agrippinian  territory.  At  the  head  of  this  refolute  band 
he  had  projedted  a fudden  attack,  but,  on  the  road,  had  the  mor- 
tification to  hear  that  thole  gallant  foldiers  were  all  deftroyed. 

They  had  been  invited  by  the  Agrippinians  to  a fumptuous  feaft, 
and,  in  the  night,  as  they  lay  opprefled  with  fleep  and  wine,  their 
cottages  being  fet  on  fire,  the  whole  cohort  perifhed  in  one  general 
conflagration.  At  the  fame  time,  Cerealis  made  a forced  march 
to  the  relief  of  the  city.  Civilis  had  now  another  care  to  diftradt 
his  attention.  Fie  faw  that  the  fourteenth  legion,  co-operating 
with  the  fleet  from  Britain,  might  harafs  the  Batavians  onthefea 
coaft,  and  lay  wafte  the  country.  That  legion,  however,  marched 
over  land  ( b J,  under  the  condudt  of  Fabius  Prifcus,  to  invade  the 
Tungrians  and  the  Nervians.  Thofe  two  ftates  fubmitted  to 
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book  the  Romans.  The  Caninefates,  in  the  mean  time,  attacked  the 

IV. 

' > fleet,  and  either  took  or  funk  the  greateft  part.  By  the  fame  peo- 

S23.  pie  a large  body  of  the  Nervians,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in 

70.  favour  of  the  Romans,  was  totally  overthrown.  Claflicus,  in 

another  part  of  the  country,  fell  in  with  a party  of  horfe,  detached 
by  Cerealis  to  Novelium,  and  engaged  them  with  good  fuccefs. 
Thefe,  it  is  true,  were  petty  advantages  ; but  being  frequent,  they 
tarnifhed  the  fame  of  the  victory  lately  obtained  by  Cerealis. 

LXXX.  During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  Mucianus,  who  was  ftill 
at  Rome,  ordered  the  fon  of  Vitellius  (a)  to  be  put  to  death. 
Political  necefllty  was  the  colour  which  he  gave  to  this  proceed- 
ing : if  the  feeds  of  difcord  were  not  deftroyed,  the  rude  fcene  of 
civil  commotion  would  never  be  clofed.  He  ftill  continued  to 
fofter  ill  will  to  Antonius,  and,  for  that  reafon,  excluded  him 
from  the  train  appointed  to  attend  Domitian  into  Gaul.  The 
affections  of  the  army,  he  well  knew,  were  fixed  on  a general, 
who  had  led  them  on  to  victory  ; and  fuch  was  the  pride  of 
Antonius,  that,  fo  far  from  bending  to  a fuperior,  he  could  not 
brook  an  equal.  Being  fuperfeded  by  Mucianus,  he  fet  out,  in 
difguft,  to  join  Vefpafian.  The  reception,  which  he  met  with 
from  the  emperor,  though  it  bore  no  marks  of  difpleafure,  did 
not,  however,  anfwer  his  expectation.  Vefpafian  was  divided 
between  oppofite  motives : he  knew  that  the  fervices  of  Anto- 
nius were  too  glaring  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  the  war  was 
terminated  by  his  ability  ; but  ftill  Mucianus  by  his  letters  con- 
tinued to  infufe  the  rancour  of  his  own  private  animofity.  The 
courtiers  were  alfo  leagued  againft  Antonius  : they  reprefented 
him  in  odious  colours,  as  a man  of  high  ambition,  fierce,  and  over- 
bearing. Nor  did  their  malice  fail  to  revive  the  reproaches  of  his 
former  conduCt  (b).  Antonius  was  at  no  pains  to  foften  pre- 
judice. His  arrogance  provoked  new  enemies.  He  magnified 

his 
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his  own  exploits,  and  talked  in  degrading  terms  of  other  officers,  B ^ 0 K 

particularly  of  Csecina,  a man,  he  faid,  of  an  abj e£t  fpirit,  who  had  v v • 

furrendered  with  difgrace  (c).  By  this  conduct  Antonius  gave  *13. 

umbrage  to  all.  His  confequence  declined,  and  the  emperor,  7«- 

ftill  preferving  the  exteriors  of  friendfhip,  loft  all  affedtion  for  his 
perfon. 

LXXXI.  Vespasian  paffed  fome  months  at  Alexandria, 
having  refolved  to  defer  his  voyage  to  Italy  till  the  return  of 
fummer,  when  the  winds,  blowing  in  a regular  diredtion,  afford 
a fafe  and  pleafant  navigation.  During  his  refidence  in  that  city, 
a number  of  incidents  (a),  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature, 
feemed  to  mark  him  as  the  particular  favourite  of  the  gods.  A 
man  of  mean  condition,  born  at  Alexandria,  had  loft  his  fight  by 
a defluxion  on  his  eyes.  He  prefented  himfelf  before  Vefpafian, 
and  falling  proftrate  on  the  ground  implored  the  emperor  to  ad- 
minifter  a cure  for  his  blindnefs.  He  came,  he  faid,  by  the 
admonition  of  Serapis  (b),  the  god,  whom  the  fuperftition  of  the 
Egyptians  holds  in  the  higheft  veneration.  The  requeft  was,  that 
the  emperor,  with  his  fpittle,  would  condefcend  to  moiften  the 
poor  man’s  face  and  the  balls  of  his  eyes.  Another,  who  had  loft 
the  ufe  of  his  hand (c),  infpired  by  the  fame  god,  begged  that  he 
would  tread  on  the  part  affedted.  Vefpafian  fmiled  at  a requeft 
fo  abfurd  and  wild.  The  wretched  objedts  perfifted  to  implore 
his  aid.  He  dreaded  the  ridicule  of  a vain  attempt;  but  the  im- 
portunity of  the  men,  and  the  crowd  of  flatterers,  prevailed  upon 
the  prince  not  entirely  to  difregard  their  petition. 

He  ordered  the  phyficians  to  confider  among  themfelves,  whe- 
ther the  blindnefs  of  the  one,  and  the  paralytic  affedtion  of  the 
other,  were  within  the  reach  of  human  affiftance.  The  refult  of 
the  confultation  was,  “ that  the  organs  of  fight  were  not  fo  in* 

“ jured. 
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B O o k “ jured,  but  that,  by  removing  the  film  or  cataraCI,  the  patient 

' v > “ might  recover.  As  to  the  difabled  limb,  by  proper  applica- 

8:3.  ‘ “ tions  and  invigorating  medicines,  it  was  not  impoffible  to  reftore 

A.  D,  , . # 

? “ it  to  its  former  tone.  The  gods,  perhaps,  intended  a fpecial 

“ remedy,  and  chofe  Vefpafian  to  be  the  inftrument  of  their  dif- 
“ penfations.  If  a cure  took  place,  the  glory  of  it  would  add 
<c  new  luftre  to  the  name  of  Csefar  ; if  otherwife,  the  poor  men 
“ would  bear  the  jells  and  raillery  of  the  people.”  Vefpafian,  in 
the  tide  of  his  affairs,  began  to  think  that  there  was  nothing  fo 
great  or  wonderful,  nothing  fo  improbable  or  even  incredible, 
which  his  good  fortune  would  not  accomplifh.  In  the  prefence 
of  a prodigious  multitude,  all  ereCt  with  expectation,  he  advanced 
with  an  air  of  ferenity,  and  hazarded  the  experiment.  The  para- 
lytic hand  recovered  its  functions,  and  the  blind  man  faw  the 
light  of  the  fun.  By  living  witnelfes,  who  were  actually  on  the 
lpot,  both  events  are  confirmed  at  this  hour,  when  deceit  and 
flattery  can  hope  for  no  reward  (d). 

LXXXII.  Vespasian  was  now  determined  to  vifit  the  fanc- 
tuary  of  Serapis,  in  order  to  confult  the  god  about  the  future 
fortune  of  the  empire.  Having  given  orders  to  remove  all  in- 
truders, he  entered  the  temple.  While  he  adored  the  deity  of 
the  place,  he  perceived,  in  the  midft  of  his  devotion,  a man  of 
principal  note  among  the  ./Egyptians  advancing  behind  him  ( a). 
The  name  of  thisperfon  was  Bafilides,  who,  at  that  moment,  was 
known  to  be  detained  by  illnefs  at  the  dilfance  of  feveral  miles. 
Vefpafian  enquired  of  the  priefts,  whether  they  had  feen  Bafilides 
that  day  in  the  temple.  He  alked  a number  of  others,  whether 
they  had  met  him  in  any  part  of  the  city.  At  length,  from  mef- 
fengers,  whom  he  difpatched  on  horfeback,  he  received  certain 
intelligence,  that  Bafilides  was  no  lefs  than  fourfcore  miles  diftant 
from  Alexandria.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  gods  had 

favoured 
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favoured  him  with  a preternatural  vifion,  and  from  the  import  of  B 0 O K 
the  word  Basil  ides  (b)y  he  inferred  an  interpretation  of  the  <> v » 

A.  U.  C 

decrees  of  Heaven  in  favour  of  his  future  reign.  823. 

0 A.  D. 

LXXXIII.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  god  Serapis,  a 
fubjedt  hitherto  untouched  by  the  Roman  writers,  the  account 
given  by  the  priefts  of  iEgypt  is  as  follows.  At  the  time  when 
Ptolemy,  the  firft  of  the  Macedonian  race,  who  fettled  the  go- 
vernment of  iEgypt,  had  raifed  walls  and  ramparts  to  defend  the 
new-built  city  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  gave  a temple  and 
the  rites  of  national  worfhip,  a youth  of  graceful  mien,  and  fize 
above  the  human  form,  appeared  to  him  in  a midnight  vifion, 
commanding  him  to  fend  fome  of  his  trufty  friends  as  far  as 
Pontus,  to  bring  from  that  place  into  iEgypt  the  ftatue  of  the 
preternatural  being  then  before  him.  By  his  compliance  with 
thofe  directions  the  profperity  of  the  whole  kingdom  would  be 
advanced,  and  the  city,  which  fhould  be  fo  happy  as  to  poftefs 
that  valuable  treafure,  would  be  great  among  the  nations.  In 
that  inftant  the  youth  was  feen  mounting  to  heaven  in  a column 
of  hre.  Ptolemy  had  recourfe  to  the  ^Egyptian  priefts,  the  ufual 
interpreters  of  dreams  and  prodigies.  But  thofe  religionifts  had 
no  knowledge  of  Pontus,  nor  of  any  foreign  modes  of  worfhip. 
Timotheus,  the  Athenian,  a man  defcended  from  the  race  of  the 
Eumolpides  (a),  was  called  in  to  their  aftiftance.  Ptolemy  had, 
before  this  time,  invited  him  from  the  city  of  Eleufis,  to  prefide 
over  the  myfteries  and  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  of  the  country. 

He  now  defired  Timotheus  to  explain  what  god  had  viftted  the 
king  in  his  dreams,  and  what  were  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
his  new  religion.  Timotheus  addrefted  himfelf  to  luch  as  had 
travelled  into  Pontus,  and,  upon  enquiry,  learned  that  there  was 
in  thofe  parts  a city  called  Sinope  (b),  and  near  it  a temple  of 
great  celebrity,  facred  to  Pluto.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the 

natives. 
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B %°  ^ natives,  founded  on  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  the  ftatue  of  the 
v~-^-q v-— — <•  god  erected  in  the  temple,  with  a female  form  at  his  fide,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Proferpina.  Ptolemy,  like  other  kings,  was  eafily 
alarmed  ; but,  loon  recovering  from  his  apprehenfions,  forgot  the 
whole  bufinefs,  addicting  himfelf  entirely  to  his  pleafures,  and 
little  folicitous  about  religious  matters.  The  fame  form  appeared 
to  him  a fecond  time,  arrayed  in  terror,  and  in  a tone  of  menace 
denouncing  vengeance  on  the  king  and  his  whole  empire,  if  the 
orders  already  given  were  not  obeyed.  After  this  vifitation  Pto- 
lemy fent  his  deputies  with  magnificent  prefents  to  Scvdrothemis, 
the  prince  then  on  the  throne  of  Sinope.  The  ambafladors  had 
it  in  their  intrusions  to  touch  at  the  ille  of  Delos,  there  to  con- 
fult  the  Pythian  Apollo.  They  failed  with  favourable  winds,  and 
had  a quick  paflage.  The  anfwer  of  the  oracle  was  in  explicit 
terms  : “ Purfue  your  courfe,  carry  off  the  llatue  of  my  father, 
“ „and  let  that  of  my  filler  be  unremoved.” 

LXXXIV.  Having  reached  Sinope,  they  prefented  their 
gifts,  and  opened  their  commilfion  to  Scydrothemis.  That  mo- 
narch helitated  for  fome  time.  He  dreaded  the  difpleafure  of  an 
angry  deity  ; the  clamours  of  his  people  alarmed  him  ; and,  at 
times,  the  gifts  and  prefents  of  the  ambafladors  dazzled  his  imagi- 
nation. The  bufinefs  remained  three  years  in  fufpenfe.  Ptolemy 
never  defifted  from  his  purpofe.  He  renewed  his  entreaties  ; he 
omitted  no  arts  of  perluafion  ; he  added  new  dignities  to  his 
embafly,  increafed  the  number  of  Ihips,  and  made  his  prefents 
Hill  more  magnificent.  A dreadful  vilion  appeared  to  Scydro- 
themis, threatening  dreadful  confequences,  if  he  perfifted  in  his 
oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  a god.  The  king  fluctuated  be- 
tween oppofite  counfels.  His  delay  was  punilhed  by  a variety 
of  difafters,  by  fore  difeafe,  the  manifeft  ligns  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  calamities  increafing  every  day.  In  that  dillrefs  he  called 
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an  affembly  of  the  people,  and  laid  before  them  the  orders  of  B ^ 0 K 

the  god,  the  vifions  of  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  thofe  which  he  faw  v . > 

himfelf,  and  the  miferies  that  threatened  the  whole  community.  823. 

The  populace  clamoured  in  oppofition  to  their  fovereign.  They  7*-’ 

envied  the  ^Egyptian  monarch,  and,  trembling  for  themfelves, 
rufhed  in  a body  to  guard  the  avenues  of  the  temple.  Common 
fame,  at  all  times  delighting  in  the  marvellous,  fpread  a report, 
that  the  god,  of  his  own  motion,  quitted  the  temple,  and  em- 
barked on  board  one  of  the  velfels  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour.  To  complete  the  miracle,  though  a large  trad;  of  fea 
divided  Sinope  from  Alexandria,  the  voyage  was  performed  in 
Iefs  than  three  days.  A temple,  fuch  as  fuited  a great  and  opu- 
lent city,  was  built  at  a place  called  Rhacotis  (a),  where,  in 
ancient  times,  a chapel  had  been  dedicated  to  Serapis  and  Ills. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  the  god  Serapis,  and  his  firft  introdudion 
into  iEgypt.  There  is,  however,  a different  account,  which 
places  the  whole  tranfadion  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Ptolemy, 
who,  it  is  faid,  brought  the  ftatue  from  Seleucia,  a city  of  Syria : 
others  affert,  that  it  was  found  at  Memphis  (b),  the  celebrated 
capital  of  ancient  iEgypt.  Concerning  the  god  himlelf  the 
opinions  of  antiquarians  are  not  lefs  at  variance.  On  account  of 
his  healing  art,  he  is  by  fome  called  iEfculapius  ; by  others, 

Ofiris,  the  moft  ancient  deity  of  the  country  ; and  many,  who 
think  him  the  governing  mind  of  the  univerfe,  give  him  the 
name  of  Jupiter.  But  the  prevailing  dodrine  maintains  that 
Pluto  is  the  true  deity.  That  hypothefis  is  either  founded  on 
the  reafoning  of  myftic  interpreters,  or  confirmed  by  certain  fym- 
bols,  that  manifeft  the  attributes  of  the  god. 

LXXXV.  We  return  to  the  affairs  of  Rome.  Domitian  and 
Mucianus  fet  out  on  their  expedition.  They  had  hardly  reached 
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the  foot  of  the  Alps,  when  they  received  advice  of  the  vi&ory 
gained  by  Cerealis  over  the  Treverians.  Of  this  news  they  en- 
tertained no  doubt  when  they  faw  Valentinus  (a),  brought  in  a 
prifoner,  loaded  with  irons.  Even  in  ruin  that  gallant  chief  ap- 
peared with  a mind  unconquered.  The  fpirit,  that  animated  him 
in  the  field,  was  ftill  vifible  in  his  countenance.  He  was  heard 
in  vindication  of  his  conduit;  but  curiofity  and  a defire  to  try  the 
fpirit  of  the  man  were  the  only  motives.  Being  condemned  to 
fuffer  death,  he  perfevered  with  unfhaken  conftancy.  In  his  laft 
moments  he  was  told,  with  an  air  of  infult,  that  his  country  was 
reduced  to  fubjeition  ; he  calmly  anfwered,  “ You  have  recon- 
“ died  me  to  my  fate  : I die  without  regret.”  Mucianus  thought 
it  time  to  change  the  plan  of  his  expedition.  The  defign  had 
been  long  rolling  in  his  mind,  though  he  now  flarted  it  as  a new 
fcheme  fug;gefled  by  the  events  of  war.  “ The  gods,”  he  faid, 
“ had  favoured  the  Roman  arms,  and  crufhed  the  turbulent  fpirit 
“ of  the  enemy.  At  fuch  a time,  it  would  ill  become  Domitian  to 
<c  fnatch  the  laurel  from  the  brow  of  the  general,  who  had  fought 
“ with  fuch  brilliant  fuccefs.  If  the  majefly  of  the  empire,  or  the 
“ fecurity  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  expofed  to  danger,  the 
“ crifis  would  be  worthy  of  the  emperor’s  fon  ; but  the  Canine- 
“ fates  and  the  Batavians  were  the  proper  quarry  of  inferior  com- 
“ manders.  The  prince  might  now  proceed  as  far  as  Lyons.  At 
“ that  place  he  might  difplay  the  pomp  of  imperial  grandeur,  fu- 
“ perior  to  the  little  ambition  of  engaging  in  petty  fkirmifhes,  yet 
“ near  at  hand,  and  ready,  if  occal'ion  called,  to  undertake  a great 
“ and  important  enterprife.” 


LXXXVI.  The  veil  was  too  thin  to  hide  the  defigns  of  Mu- 
cianus ; but  to  yield  to  his  artifice,  without  feeming  to  deted  it, 
was  judged  the  bell  policy.  Domitian  proceeded  to  Lyons.  At 
that  place  he  is  faid,  by  fecret  meflengers,  to  have  tampered  (a) 
6 with 
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with  Cereatis,  in  order  to  found  the  difpofition  of  that  officer,  and  B K 
learn  beforehand,  whether,  on  the  appearance  of  the  prince  at  the  ' v * 

A.  U.  C, 

head  of  the  army,  he  would  be  willing  to  refign  the  command.  82^. 
Whether  Domitian  had  it  in  contemplation  to  levy  war  againft  70/ 
his  father,  or  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  againft  his  brother  Titus, 
remains  uncertain.  Cerealis  had  the  wifdom  to  decline  the  over- 
ture, confidering  it  as  nothing  more  than  the  vain  project  of 
youth  and  inexperience.  Domitian  faw  himfelf  flighted  by  the 
fuperior  officers,  and,  in  difguft,  withdrew  from  all  public  bufi- 
nefs,  never  interfering  afterwards,  nor  taking  upon  him  to  diredt 
in  fuch  inferior  matters  as  had  been  heretofore  committed  to  his 
authority.  With  a fpecious  appearance  of  humble  content  and 
modefty,  he  chofe  to  live  in  folitude,  pretending  that  poetry  and 
literary  purfuits  (b)  were  his  only  paffion.  Under  this  artful 
difguife  he  hoped  to  conceal  the  native  paffions  of  his  heart, 
and  to  give  no  jealoufy  to  his  brother.  From  his  own  frame  of 
mind  he  judged  of  Titus,  commenting  with  malignity  on  the 
milder  virtues,  that  adorned  the  character  of  that  amiable  prince. 
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Year  of  Rome  — of  Chrift  Confuls 

823  70  Flavius  Vefpafanus , Titus  his  fort. 
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I,  TN  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Titus  was  appointed  by  his 
JL  father  to  complete  the  redu&ion  of  Judasa.  This  young 
commander  (a),  while  Vefpafian  was  yet  no  higher  than  a fub- 
je£t,  had  gained  a reputation  for  brave  exploit  and  military  talents. 
His  fame  and  authority  were  now  in  their  meridian  fplendour. 
The  armies  of  the  empire  and  the  feveral  provinces  exerted 
themfelves  with  emulation  to  affift  him  in  his  enterprife.  Titus, 
on  his  part,  made  it  his  fhidy  to  fhew  himfelf  fuperior  to  the 
fortuitous  advantages  of  his  flation.  Active  in  the  field,  and 
elegant  in  his  manners,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  efteem  by  affa- 
bility and  a ftridt  difcharge  of  his  duty.  He  attended  the  works  ; 
he  marched  in  the  ranks,  and  mixed  with  the  common  fokliers, 
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B CM)  K without  impairing  the  dignity  of  his  chara&er.  He  was  received 
' v > in  Judea  at  the  head  of  three  legions,  the  fifth,  the  tenth,  and  the 

-A.  U C 

823.  * fifteenth  (b)\  all  experienced  veterans,  who  had  ferved  under 
A_  n.  Vefpafian.  To  thefe  were  added  the  twelfth,  from  Syria  ; and 
the  third,  and  twenty-fecond,  from  Alexandria.  He  had,  bo- 
lides, twenty  cohorts  of  the  allies,  and  eight  fquadrons  of  horfe. 
The  two  kings,  Agrippa  Mid  Sohemus,  joined  his  ftandard.  An- 
tiochus  fent  the  forces  of  his  kingdom.  A formidable  body  of 
Arabs,  with  that  aniinofity  which  often  embitters  neighbouring 
nations  againft  each  other,  took  the  field  as  avowed  enemies  of 
the  Jewifh  nation.  The  number,  that  pafied  over  from  Rome 
and  Italy,  to  ferve  as  volunteers  under  a prince,  not  yet  decided 
in  his  friendfhips,  was  confiderable.  With  this  force,  Titus  ad- 
vanced into  the  enemy’s  country  in  order  of  battle,  by  his  fcouts 
exploring  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  always  prepared  for 
a£Uon.  In  this  manner  he  arrived  at  Jerufalem,  and  encamped 
before  the  town. 

II.  Being  now  to  relate  the  progrefs  of  a fiege,  that  termi- 
nated in  the  deftru&ion  of  that  once  celebrated  city,  it  may  be 
proper  to  go  back  to  its  firfl  foundation,  and  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  people  (a).  The  Jews,  we  are  told,  were  natives  of  the 
ifle  of  Crete.  At  the  time  when  Saturn  was  driven  from  his 
throne  by  the  violence  of  Jupiter,  they  abandoned  their  habita- 
tions, and  gained  a fettlement  at  the  extremity  of  Lybia.  In 
fupport  of  this  tradition,  the  etymology  of  their  name  is  adduced 
as  a proof.  Mount  Ida,  well  known  to  fame,  hands  in  the  ifle 
of  Crete  : the  inhabitants  are  called  Idaeans  ; and  the  word,  by  a 
barbarous  corruption,  was  changed  afterwards  to  that  of  Ju- 
daeans (b ).  According  to  others,  they  were  a colony  from 
jEgypt,  when  that  country,  during  the  reign  of  Ifis,  overflowing 
with  inhabitants,  poured  forth  its  redundant  numbers  under  the 
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condudt  of  Hierofolymus  and  Juda.  A third  hypothefis  makes  B ^ JD  K 

them  originally  ./Ethiopians  (c),  compelled  by  the  tyranny  of  v 

Cepheus,  the  reigning  monarch,  to  abandon  their  country.  Some  8ij. 
authors  contend  that  they  were  a tribe  of  Affyrians  (VJ,  who  for  -<*• 
fome  time  occupied  a portion  of  ./Egypt,  and,  afterwards  tranf- 
planting  themfelves  into  Syria,  acquired  in  their  own  right  a 
number  of  cities,  together  with  the  territories  of  the  Hebrews. 

There  is  ftill  another  tradition,  which  afcribes  to  the  Jews  a more 
illuftrious  origin,  deriving  them  from  the  ancient  Solymans  ('VJ 
fo  highly  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Homer.  By  that  people 
the  city  was  built,  and  from  its  founder  received  the  name  of 
Hierofolyma. 

III.  In  this  clafh  of  opinions,  one  point  feems  to  be  univerfally 
admitted.  A peftilential  difeafe,  disfiguring  the  race  of  man,  and 
making  the  body  an  objedt  of  loathfome  deformity  (a),  fpread 
all  over  fEgypt.  Bocchoris,  at  that  time  the  reigning  monarch, 
confulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammon  (b),  and  received  for 
anfwer,  that  the  kingdom  muft  be  purified,  by  exterminating  the 
infefled  multitude,  as  a race  of  men  detefied  by  the  gods.  After 
diligent  fearch,  the  wretched  fufferers  were  collected  together,  and 
in  a wild  and  barren  deleft  (c)  abandoned  to  their  mifery.  In 
that  diftrefs,  while  the  vulgar  herd  was  funk  in  deep  defpair, 

Mofes,  one  of  their  number,  reminded  them,  that,  by  the  wif- 
dom  of  his  counfels,  they  had  been  already  refcued  out  of  im- 
pending danger.  Deferted  as  they  were  by  men  and  gods,  he 
told  them,  that  if  they  did  not  repofe  their  confidence  in  him,  as 
their  chief  by  divine  commiflion,  they  had  no  refource  left.  His 
offer  was  accepted.  Their  march  began,  they  knew  not  whither. 

Want  of  water  (d)  was  their  chief  diftrefs.  Worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue, they  lay  ftretched  on  the  bare  earth,  heart-broken,  ready 
to  expire,  when  a troop  of  wild  afles  (e),  returning  from  pafture, 
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went  up  the  fteep  afcent  of  a rock  covered  with  a grove  of  trees. 
The  verdure  of  the  herbage  round  the  place  fuggefted  the  idea  of 
fprings  near  at  hand.  Mofes  traced  the  Heps  of  the  animals,  and 
difcovered  a plentiful  vein  of  water.  By  this  relief  the  fainting 
multitude  was  railed  from  defpair.  They  purfued  their  journey 
for  fix  days  (f)  without  intermiflion.  On  the  leventh  they  made 
halt,  and,  having  expelled  the  natives,  took  polfeffion  of  the 
country,  where  they  built  their  city,  and  dedicated  their  temple. 


IV.  In  order  to  draw  the  bond  of  union  clofer,  and  to  eftablifh 
his  own  authority,  Mofes  gave  a new  form  of  worfhip,  and  a 
fyftem  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  reverfe  of  every  thing  (a) 
known  to  any  other  age  or  country.  Whatever  is  held  facred  by 
the  Romans  ( b J,  with  the  Jews  is  profane;  and  what  in  other 
nations  is  unlawful  and  impure,  with  them  is  fully  eftablifhed. 
The  figure  of  the  animal  (cj,  that  guided  them  to  refrelhing 
fprings,  is  confecrateu  in  the  fan&uary  of  their  temple.  In  con- 
tempt of  Jupiter  Hammon,  they  facrifice  a ram.  The  ox  (d)y 
worlhipped  in  iEgypt  for  the  god  Apis,  is  Ilain  as  a victim  by 
the  Jews.  From  the  flelh  of  fwine  they  abftain  altogether.  An 
animal,  fubjedt  to  the  fame  leprous  dileafe  (e)  that  infected  their 
whole  nation,  is  not  deemed  proper  food.  The  famine,  with 
which  they  were  for  a long  time  aftiidted,  is  frequently  comme- 
morated (f)  by  a folemn  fall.  Their  bread,  in  memory  of  their 
having  feized  a quantity  of  grain  to  relieve  their  wants  (g),  is 
made  without  leaven.  The  feventh  day  (h)  is  facred  to  reft,  for 
on  that  day  their  labours  ended  ; and  luch  is  their  natural  propen- 
fity  to  ftoth,  that,  in  confequence  of  it  (i J,  every  feventh  year 
is  devoted  to  repofe  and  fluggifh  inadlivity.  For  this  feptennial 
cuftom  fome  account  in  a different  manner : they  tell  us,  that  it 
is  an  inftitution  in  honour  of  Saturn  (k),  either  became  the 
Idceans,  expelled,  as  has  been  mentioned,  from  the  ifle  of  Crete, 
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tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity  the  principles  of  then*  religious  creed,  B °v°  K 

or  becaufe,  among  the  feven  planets,  that  govern  the  univerfe,  ' „ ' 

Saturn  moves  in  the  higheft  orbit  (7),  and  adts  with  the  greateft  823. 
energy.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  period,  in  which  the  heavenly  7°- 
bodies  perform  their  revolutions,  is  regulated  by  the  number 
feven  ( m ).. 

V.  These  rites  and  ceremonies,  from  whatever  fource  derived,, 
owe  their  chief  fupport  to  their  antiquity.  They  have  other  in- 
ftitutions,  in  themfelves  corrupt,  impure,  and  even  abominable, 
but  eagerly  embraced,  as  if  their  very  depravity  (a)  were  a 
recommendation.  The  feum  and  refufe  of  other  nations,  re- 
nouncing the  religion  of  their  country,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Jerufalem,  enriching  the  place  with  gifts  and  offerings.  Hence 
the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  ftate.  Connected  amongfl:  them- 
fel  es  by.  the  moll  obftinate  and  inflexible  faith  (b),  the  Jews 
extend  their  charity  to  all  of  their  own  perfuafion,  while  towards 
the  reft  of  mankind  they  nourifh  a fullen,  and  inveterate  hatred. 

Strangers  are  excluded  from  their  tables.  Unfociable  to  all  others, 
they  eat  and  lodge  with  one  another  only  ; and,  though  addidted 
to  fenfuality,  they  admit  no  intercourfe  with  women  from  other 
nations.  Among  themfelves  their  paflions  are  without  reftraint. 

Vice  itfelf  is  lawful  ( c ).  That  they  may  know  each  other  by 
diftinctive  marks,  they  have  eftablifhed  the  practice  of  circum- 
ciliondTJ.  All,  who  embrace  their  faith,  fubmit  to  the  fame 
operation.  The  firft  elements  of  their  religion  teach  their  profe- 
lytes  to  defpife  the  gods,  to  abjure  their  country,  and  forget  their 
parents,  their  brothers,  and  their  children.  To  encourage  their 
own  internal  population  is  a great  objedt  of  their  policy.  No 
man  is  allowed  to  put  his  children  (e)  to  death.  The  fouls  of 
fuch  as  die  in  battle,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  are 
thought  to  be  immortal.  Hence  two  ruling  paffions ; the  defire 
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B °y  K of  multiplying  their  fpecies,  and  a fixed  contempt  of  death.  The 

— v * bodies  of  the  deceafed  are  never  burned  ( f)  : they  choofe  rather 

to  inter  them,  after  the  example  of  the  Egyptians.  With  that 
70-  people  they  agree  in  their  belief  of  a future  ftate  ; they  have  tlie 
fame  notion  of  departed  fpirits  (g),  the  fame  folicitude,  and  the 
fame  dodtrine.  With  regard  to  the  Deity  (h)  their  creed  is  dif- 
ferent. The  -Egyptians  worfhip  various  animals,  and  alfo  cer- 
tain fymbolical  reprefentations,  which  are  the  work  of  man  ; 
the  Jews  acknowledge  one  God  only,  and  him  they  fee  in  the 
mind’s  eye,  and  him  they  adore  in  contemplation,  condemning, 
as  impious  idolaters,  all  who  with  perifhable  materials,  wrought 
into  the  human  form,  attempt  to  give  a reprefentation  of  the 
Deity.  The  God  of  the  Jews  is  the  great  governing  mind  (2 J, 
that  directs  and  guides  the  whole  frame  of  nature,  eternal,  infi- 
nite, and  neither  capable  of  change,  nor  fubjedt  to  decay.  In 
confequence  of  this  opinion,  no  fuch  thing  as  a ftatue  was  to  be 
feen  in  their  city,  much  lefs  in  their  temples.  Flattery  had  not 
learned  to  pay  that  homage  to  their  own  kings,  nor  were  they 
willing  to  admit  the  ftatues  of  the  Csfars.  Their  priefts,  it  is 
true,  made  ufe  of  fifes  and  cymbals : they  were  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  ivy  (k),  and  a vine  wrought  in  gold  was  feen  in  their 
temple.  Hence  fome  have  inferred,  that  Bacchus,  the  conqueror 
of  the  eaft,  was  the  objedt  of  their  adoration.  But  the  Jewifh 
forms  of  worfhip  have  no  conformity  to  the  rites  of  Bacchus. 
The  latter  have  their  feflive  days,  which  are  always  celebrated 
with  mirth  and  carouling  banquets.  Thofe  of  the  Jews  are  a 
gloomy  ceremony,  full  of  abfurd  enthufiafm,  rueful,  mean,  and 
fordid  (l). 

VI.  The  country  of  Judaea  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Arabia  (a)\ 
on  the  fouth,  by  .Egypt  ; on  the  weft,  by  Phoenicia  and  the  lea  ; 
the  northern  frontier  ftretches  to  a great  length  along  the  confines 
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of  Syria.  The  natives  are  ftrong,  and  patient  of  labour.  The 
climate  is  diy  and  fultry  ; rain  is  feldom  feen,  and  the  foil  is  rich 
and  fertile.  Befides  the  fruits  known  in  Italy,  the  palm  and 
balm  tree  flourilh  in  great  luxuriance.  The  palm  is  beautiful 
as  well  as  lofty  ; the  balm  is  of  moderate  growth.  Its  branches, 
when  the  juices  circulate,  feem  to  call  for  an  incifion,  but  they 
dread  the  application  of  Heel  ; the  veins  fhrink  from  its  approach. 
The  operation  is  performed  with  a Hi  ell,  or  pointed  Hone.  The 
liquor,  that  diftils  from  the  wound,  is  of  ufe  in  medicine.  Li- 
banus  is  the  higheft  mountain  in  the  country.  It  rifes  to  a great 
height,  affording  fhade  under  its  verdant  groves,  and,  even  in. the 
ardent  heat  of  that  fultry  region,  covered  at  the  top  with  eternal 
fnow (b).  From  this  mountain  the  river  Jordan  (c)  derives  its 
fource,  and  the  abundance  of  its  waters.  The  ftream  does  not 
difeharge  itfelf  into  the  lea  : it  runs  into  two  different  lakes  ( d ), 
preferring  through  both  a clear  and  unmixed  current,  till  it  lofes 
itfelf  in  a third.  The  laft  of  thefe  lakes  is  of  immenfe  extent, 
refembling  a fea,  but  more  naufeous  to  the  talle,  and,  by  its 
fetid  exhalations,  pernicious  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  winds 
occafion  no  undulation  : the  furface  is  never  ruffled.  No  hill 
can  live  in  thefe  waters.  The  birds  that  love  to  dip  the  wing, 
avoid  the  place.  The  fluid  element,  for  it  can  fcarce  be  called, 
water,  fupports,  as  it  were  on  a folid  expanfe,  whatever  is  thrown 
in.  Between  thofe,  who  cannot  fwim,  and  the  perfect  mailers  of 
the  art,  there  is  no  difference  (e) : all  float  with  equal  eafe.  At 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  the  lake  throws  up  a quantity  of 
pitch  (y9>  or  bitumen.  Experience,  the  mother  of  all  ufeful  arts, 
has  taught  men  how  to  gather  it.  It  is  a liquid  fubllance,  na- 
turally of  a black  hue.  The  infufion  of  vinegar  gives  cohefion  to 
the  parts.  When  thus  condenfed,  it  floats  on  the  furface,  and 
you  may  grafp  it  with  your  hand.  Thofe,  who  make  it  their 
bufmefs  to  colled  it,  draw  one  end  into  their  boats  ; the  reft  of 
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the  mafs  follows  without  toil  or  difficulty,  and  continues  loading 
the  velfel,  till  the  vifeous  fubftance  is  cut  in  two.  The  reparation 
is  neither  made  with  iron  nor  with  brafs.  Touch  it  with  blood, 
or  with  linen  tinged  with  menftrual  evacuations,  and  the  parts  in- 
flantly  divide.  Such  is  the  account  tranfmitted  to  us  by  ancient 
authors.  We  learn,  however,  from  modern  experience,  that  this 
extraordinary  fubftance,  floating  in  heaps  up  and  down  the  lake, 
is  driven  towards  the  fhore,  or  eafily  drawn  by  the  hand ; and 
when  the  vapour,  that  exhales  from  the  land,  or  the  heat  of  the 
fun  has  fufficiently  dried  and  hardened  it,  it  is  then  cut  afunder, 
like  wood  or  ftone,  by  wedges,  or  the  ftroke  of  the  hatchet. 


VII.  At  a final  1 diftancefrom  the  lake  lie  thofewide  extended 
plains,  which  tradition  fays  were  formerly  a rich  and  fruitful 
country,  abounding  with  populous  cities  ( a j,  but  long  fince  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  now  a barren  defert.  Amidft 
the  ruins,  which  ftill  remain,  we  are  told  that  the  marks  of  celef- 
tial  vengeance  may  be  clearly  traced,  and  that  the  foil,  confumed 
and  parched,  has  loft  the  powers  of  vegetation.  Whatever  the 
earth  produces,  whether  by  the  prolific  vigour  of  nature,  or  the 
cultivation  of  man,  nothing  ripens  to  perfection.  The  herbage 
may  fhoot  up,  and  the  trees  may  put  forth  their  blofloms ; they 
may  even  attain  the  ufual  appearance  of  maturity ; but,  with  this 
florid  outfide,  all  within  turns  black,  and  moulders  into  duft.  To 
fpeak  my  own  opinion,  though  it  be  true,  that  great  and  flou- 
rifhing  cities  have  been  deftroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  yet  the 
defolation  here  deferibed  may  be  accounted  for  from  natural 
caufes.  The  exhalations  from  the  lake  feem  fufficient  to  blaft 
the  vital  principle  of  the  foil,  and  to  infeCt  the  whole  atmofphere. 
By  confequence,  all  manner  of  grain,  and  the  fruits  of  the  autumn, 
naturally  perifh  in  a climate  fo  hoftile  to  vegetation.  The  river 
Belus  (b)  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  that  wafhes  the  coaft  of 
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Judaea.  The  funds,  which  the  ftream  carries  down  in  large  quan- 
tities, are  taken  up  at  its  mouth,  and,  being  mixed  with  nitre, 
dilTblve  by  the  action  of  lire,  and  foon  afterwards  harden  into 
glafs.  The  fhore  is  of  fmall  extent,  and,  though  conflantly 
fearched,  thefe  ingredients  hill  remain  unexhaufted. 
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VIII.  The  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  villages.  There 
are  likewife  towns  of  confiderable  note.  Jerufalem  is  the  capital. 
The  temple  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  wealth,  no  lefs  than  by  its 
magnificence.  The  fortifications  of  the  city  are  its  lirlt  defence ; 
the  royal  palace  is  the  fecond  ; the  inclofure,  where  the  temple 
hands,  forms  the  third.  Even  a Jew  is  not  admitted  beyond  the 
portal.  No  man,  except  the  priefts,  has  accefs  to  the  interior 
parts.  While  the  Affyrians,  and  after  them  the  Medes  and 
Perfians,  were  mailers  of  the  oriental  world,  the  Jews,  of  all  the 
nations  then  held  in  fubjedtion,  were  deemed  the  vileft.  At  a 
fubfequent  period,  when  the  Macedonian  monarchy  was  efta- 
blifhed,  Antiochus,  the  reigning  king,  formed  a plan  to  weed  out 
the  fuperflition  of  the  country.  To  reform,  if  poflible,  fo  corrupt 
a race,  he  intended,  to  introduce  the  manners  and  inftitutions  of 
Greece  ; but  a war  with  the  Parthians  (Ariaces  being  then  in 
arms)  rendered  that  deilgn  abortive.  In  procefs  of  time,  when  the 
Macedonians  were  by  degrees  enfeebled,  when  the  Parthian  hate 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  Romans  were  yet  at  a diftance,  the 
Jews  feized  the  opportunity  to  eredt  a monarchy  of  their  own  (a). 
Their  kings  were  foon  depofed  by  the  caprice  and  levity  of  the 
people.  They  returned,  however,  in  a fhort  time,  and,  having 
recovered  the  throne  by  force  of  arms,  made  the  people  feci  the 
weight  of  their  refentment.  A feene  of  oppreflion  followed  ; 
citizens  were  driven  into  exile  ; whole  cities  were  demolifhed  ; 
brothers,  wives,  and  parents,  were  put  to  death;  and,  in  fhort, 
every  fpecies  of  cruelty,  ufual  among  defpotic  kings,  was  enforced 
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with  rigour  by  the  ufurpers.  They  law  that  fuperftition  is  among 
the  inftruments  ,of  tyranny;  and,  to  fire ngt hen  their  ill-gotten 
power,  they  not  only  lupported  the  national  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, but  united  in  their  own  perfons  the  facerdotal  and  regal 

functions. 


IX.  Pompey  was  the  hrft  Roman  (a)  that  fnbdued  the  Jews. 
By  right  of  conquefl  lie  entered  their  temple.  It  is  a fact  well 
known,  that  he  found  no  image,  no  Ilatue  (b),  no  fymbolical 
reprefentation  of  the  Deity  ; the  whole  preferred  a naked  dome  ; 
the  lanftuary  was  unadorned  and  fimple.  By  Pompey’s  order 
the  walls  of  the  city  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  but  the  temple 
was  left  entire.  In  the  civil  wars  that  afterwards  fliook  the 
empire,  when  the  eaftern  provinces  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mark  An- 
thony, Pacorus  (c),  the  Parthian  king,  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
Judaea;  but  being,  in  a Ihort  time  after,  put  to  death  by  Ventidius, 
his  forces  retired  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Caius  Sofius  once  more 
reduced  the  Jews  to  obedience.  Herod  (d)  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Mark  Anthony,  and  Auguftus  confirmed  the  feeptre  in 
his  hand.  On  the  death  of  Herod,  a man  of  the  name  of 
Simon  (c ),  without  deferring  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
ufurped  the  fovereignty.  He,  however,  was  punifhed  for  his 
ambition  by  Quinctilius  Varus,  the  governor  of  Syria  ; and  the 
kingdom,  by  an  equal  partition,  was  divided  between  the  three 
Tons  of  Herod.  During  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  things  remained 
in  a ftate  of  tranquillity.  Caligula  (f)  ordered  his  Ilatue  to  be 
erefted  in  the  temple.  The  Jews,  rather  than  fubmit,  had  re- 
courfe  to  arms.  Caligula  was  afialfinated,  and  the  conteft  died 
with  him.  In  the  following  reign,  the  Jewilh  kings  being  either 
dead,  or  their  dominion  reduced  to  narrow  limits,  the  reft  of 
Judsea  (g)  was  converted  into  a Roman  province.  Claudius 
committed  the  adminiftration  to  Roman  knights,  or  to  his  fa- 
vourite 
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vourite  freedmcn.  Antonins  Felix  (h)  was  of  the  latter  defcrip-  -15  K 
tion:  a man  who,  from  low  beginnings,  rofe  to  power,  and,  with  ' . •> 

^ ^ , A.  U.  C. 

the  true  genius  of  a Have,  exercifed  the  tyranny  of  an  eaftern  'gzj. 
prince.  He  married  Drufilla,  the  grand-daughter  of  Anthony  r>. 
and  Cleopatra.  Mankind  had  then  two  extraordinary  objects  to 
gaze  at  ; one  in  the  perfon  of  Claudius,  emperor  of  Rome  ; and 
the  other,  an  enfranchifed  Have  ; each  the  grandfon  of  Mark  An- 
thony (i ). 


X.  The  Jews,  though  haraffed  by  various  ads  of  oppreffion, 
continued  to  give  proofs  of  their  patient  fpirit,  till  Geffius 
Florus  ( a ),  in  the  character  of  procurator,  took  upon  him  the 
adminiftration  of  the  province.  Under  him  a war  broke  out. 
Ceftius  Gallus(7>J,  the  governor  of  Syria,  endeavoured  to  crufh 
the  revolt.  He  fought  a number  of  battles,  in  moll  of  them  un- 
fuccefsful.  After  his  death,  which  was,  perhaps,  haftened  by 
difappointment  and  vexation,  Vefpafian,  by  the  appointment  of 
Nero,  fucceedcd  to  the  command.  Supported  by  his  great  mili- 
tary character,  and  the  good  fortune  that  attended  his  arms,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  able  officers  under  him,  that  general, 
in  two  fummer  campaigns  ( eg),  over-ran  the  whole  country,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  inferior  cities.  Jerufalem  was  the 
only  place  that  held  out.  In  the  following  year,  the  war  with 
Vitellius  engaged  his  attention,  and  the  Jews  enjoyed  an  interval 
of  repofe.  The  peace  of  Italy  being  at  length  reflored,  foreign 
affairs  demanded  his  immediate  care.  The  Jews  were  the  only 
nation  that  refufed  to  fubmit.  The  obflinacy  of  that  ftubborn 
people  filled  Vefpafian  -with  refentment.  But  what  hidden  emer- 
gencies might  involve  a new  reign  in  difficulties,  could  not  be 
forefeen.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  all  events,  Veipafiah  judged 
it  the  wifeft  meafure  to  leave  his  foil  Titus  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  The  prince,  as  already  mentioned,  encamped  under  the 
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70.’  .XL  The  Jews  appeared  in  force  on  the  plains  under  the 

ramparts,  determined,  if  fuccefsful,  to*pufh  their  advantage,  and, 
if  -obliged  to  give  ground,  fure  of  a retreat  within  their  fortifica- 
tions. The  Roman  cavalry,  with  a detachment  from  the  light 
armed  cohorts,  advanced  to  the  attack.  A battle  was  fought,  but 
with  doubtful  luccefs.  The  Jews  took  ffielter  within  their  walls, 
venturing,  however,  for  feveral  days  afterwards,  to  fally  out  in 
fmall  parties,  till,  tired  by  repeated  Ioffes,  they  refolved  to  fhut 
themfelves  up  within  their  fortifications.  Titus  prepared  to 
carry  the  place  by  ftorm.  To  linger  before  it,  till  famine  com- 
pelled a furrender,  appeared  unworthy  of  the  Roman  name.  The 
foldiers  were  eager  to  brave  every  danger  : courage,  ferocity,  and 
the  hope  of  gaining  the  rewards  of  victory,  infpired  the  whole 
army.  Titus  had  his  private  motives  : Rome  was  before  his 
eyes  ; wealth  and  magnificence  dazzled  his  imagination  ; and 
pleafure  had  its  allurements.  If  the  city  was  not  taken  by  af- 
fault,  a fiege  in  form  would  detain  him  too  long  from  the  fplendid 
fcene  that  lay  before  him.  But  Jerufalem  flood  upon  an  emi- 
nence, difficult  of  approach.  7 he  natural  ftrength  of  the  place 
was  increafed  by  redoubts  and  bulwarks,  which,  even  on  the  level 
plain,  would  have  made  it  fecure  from  infult.  Two  hills  (a), 
that  rofe  to  a prodigious  height,  were  inclofed  by  walls  con- 
ftruCted  with  {kill,  in  fome  places  projecting  forward,  in  others 
retiring  inwardly,  with  the  angles  fo  formed,  that  the  befiegers 
were  always  liable  to  be  annoyed  in  flank.  The  extremities  of 
the  rock  were  {harp,  abrupt,  and  craggy.  In  convenient  places, 
near  the  fummit,  towers  were  raifed  fixty  feet  high,  and  others, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hides,  rofe  no  lefs  than  a hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  Thefe  works  prefented  a fpeCtacle  altogether  afto- 
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niftiing.  To  the  diftant  eye  they  Teemed  to  be  of  equal  eleva-  BOOK 

tion.  Within  the  city,  there  were  other  fortifications  incloling  v v ; 

the  palace  of  the  kings.  Above  all  was  feen,  confpicuous  to  view,  823. 

the  tower  Antonia  ( b J,  fo  called  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  the  tri-  7 '•  * 

umvir,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  benefactor. 

XII.  The  temple  itfelf  (a)  was  a ftrong  fortrefs,  in  the 
nature  of  a citadel.  The  fortifications  were  built  with  confum- 
mate  fkill,  furpafling,  in  art  as  well  as  labour,  all  the  reft  of  the 
works.  The  very  porticos  that  furrounded  it  were  a ftrong 
defence.  A perennial  fpring  fupplied  the  place  with  water. 
Subterraneous  caverns  were  fcooped  under  the  rock.  The  rain 
water  was  laved  in  pools  and  citterns.  It  was  forefeen  by  the 
founders  of  the  citv,  that  the  manners  and  inftitutions  of  the  na- 
tion, fo  repugnant  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  would  be  productive  of 
frequent  wars  ; hence  fo  many  precautions  againft  a liege.  Since 
the  reduction  of  the  place  by  Pompey,  experience  taught  the 
Jews  new  modes  of  fortification ; and  the  corruption  and  venality, 
that  pervaded  the  whole  reign  of  Claudius,  favoured  all  their 
projects.  By  bribery  they  obtained  permiffion  to  rebuild  their 
walls  (b).  The  ftrength  of  the  works  plainly  Ihewed  that,  in 
profound  peace,  they  meditated  future  refiftance.  The  deftruc- 
tion  (c)  of  the  reft  of  their  cities  ferved  to  increafe  the  number  of 
the  befieged.  A prodigious  conflux  poured  in  from  all  quarters, 
and  among  them  the  molt  bold  and  turbulent  fpirits  of  the 
nation.  The  city,  by  confequence,  was  diftraCted  by  internal 
divifions.  They  had  three  armies,  and  as  many  generals.  The 
outward  walls,  forming  the  wideft  extent,  were  defended  by 
Simon  : John,  otherwife  called  Bargioras,  commanded  in  the 
middle  precinct : Eleazar  kept  poftelfion  of  the  temple.  The 
two  former  commanded  the  greateft  number  of  foldiers  ; the 
latter  had  the  advantage  of  fituation.  The  three  parties  quar- 
relled 
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82  ;'.  parts  of  the  city,  and  a large  quantity  of  grain  was  confumed  in 
70.  the  flames.  Under  colour  of  performing  a facrifice  (e),  John 
contrived  to  fend  a band  of  aflaflins,  to  cut  off  Eleazar  and  his 
whole  party  in  one  general  maffacre.  By  this  atrocious  deed  he 
gained  poffeflion  of  the  temple.  From  that  time  two  contending 
fa&ions  threw  every  thing  into  confufion,  till  the  enemy  at  their 
gates  obliged  them  to  unite  in  their  common  defence. 

XIII.  Portents  and  prodigies  announced  the  ruin  of  the  city  : 
but  a people,  blinded  by  their  own  national  fuperflition,  and  with 
rancour  detefting  tire  religion  of  other  ftates,  held  it  unlawful  (a) 
by  vows  and  victims  to  deprecate  the  impending  danger.  Swords 
were  feen  glittering  in  the  air^J;  embattled  armies  appeared, 
and  the  temple  was  illuminated  by  a ftream  of  light,  that  iffued 
from  the  heavens.  The  portal  flew  open,  and  a voice  more 
than  human  denounced  the  immediate  departure  of  the  gods. 
There  was  heard,  at  the  fame  time,  a tumultuous  and  terrific 
found,  as  if  fuperior  beings  were  actually  rufhing  forth.  The 
impreflion  made  by  thefe  wonders  fell  upon  a few  only  : the 
multitude  relied  upon  an  ancient  prophecy,  contained,  as  they 
believed,  in  books  kept  by  the  priefls,  by  which  it  was  foretold, 
that,  in  this  very  juncture,  the  power  of  the  eaft  would  prevail 
over  the  nations,  and  a race  of  men  would  go  forth  from  Judsea 
to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  reft  of  the  world.  The  pre- 
diction, however,  couched  in  ambiguous  terms,  related  (c)  to  Vef- 
pafian  and  his  fon  Titus.  But  the  Jewifh  mind  was  not  to  be 
enlightened.  With  the  ufual  propenlity  of  men  ready  to  believe 
what  they  ardently  with,  the  populace  affirmed  to  themfelves  the 
feene  of  grandeur,  which  the  fates  were  preparing  to  bring  for- 
ward. Calamity  itfelf  could  not  open  their  eyes.  The  number 

befieged 
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befieged  in  Jerusalem,  including  botli  fexes  and  every  age, 
amounted,  according  to  the  beft  accounts,  to  no  lefs  than  fix 
hundred  thoufand  ( d).  All  who  were  capable  of  ferving  ap- 
peared in  arms.  The  number  of  effedlive  men  was  beyond  all 
proportion  greater  than  could  be  expedled,  even  in  fo  vail  a mul- 
titude. The  women,  no  lefs  than  the  men,  were  inflamed  witli 
zeal  and  ardour.  If  doomed  to  quit  their  country,  life,  they 
declared,  was  more  terrible  than  death  itfeif.  Again!!  a city  fo 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  fuch  an  obftinate  race,  Titus 
faw  that  nothing  could  be  done  either  by  furprife,  or  a general 
aflault.  He  threw  up  mounds  and  ramparts,  and  prepared  bat- 
tering engines.  He  Rationed  the  legions  at  different  ports,  and 
artigned  to  each  a diftindt  fhare  of  the  duty.  For  fome  time  no 
attack  was  made.  In  the  interval,  the  Romans  prepared  all  the 
machines  of  war,  which  either  the  ancients  had  employed,  or 
modern  genius  invented. 


XIV.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Germany. 
Civilis,  after  the  check  which  he  received  in  the  country  of  the 
Treverians,  recruited  his  army  by  levies  made  in  Germany. 
With  thefe  forces  he  fixed  his  Ration  in  the  old  camp,  called 
Vetera  ( a ),  depending  on  the  ftrength  of  the  place.  The 
exploits  already  performed  on  that  very  fpot,  he  hoped,  would 
roufe  the  valour  of  his  men.  Cerealis  followed  him  by  rapid 
marches,  with  an  army  more  than  double  his  former  number, 
having  been  joined  by  the  fecond,  the  fixth,  and  the  fourteenth 
legions.  To  thefe  were  added  the  cohorts  and  cavalry,  which 
had  fome  time  before  received  orders  to  come  up  to  his  affiftance. 
They  did  not  immediately  obey;  but  fince  his  victory  they  loft 
no  time.  The  commanders  on  both  fidcs  were  eager  to  engage. 
Delay  was  not  the  genius  of  either ; but  the  two  armies  were 
feparated  by  a marfhy  plain  of  vaft  extent.  The  natural  humi- 
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dity  of  the  foil  was  incrcafed  by  tlie  fkill  of  Civills,  who  had 
contrived,  by  obftru&ions  thrown  acrofs  the  bed  of  the  Rhine, 
to  flop  the  current,  and  difeharge  a vaft  body  of  water  on  the 
neighbouring  plains.  A treacherous  fpot  like  this,  covered  with 
an  inundation,  that  concealed  the  folid  ground,  was  highly  dif- 
advantageous  to  the  Romans,  who  carried  a weight  of  armour, 
and  had  no  fkill  in  fwimming.  The  Germans,  on  the  contrary 
had  every  thing  in  their  favour.  To  make  their  way  through 
floods  and  rivers,  was  their  ufual  practice.  They  were  lightly 
armed,  and  their  iize  and  ftature  enabled  them  to  wade  through 
the  waters. 


XV.  The  Batavians  advanced  near  enough  to  infult  the  Ro- 
mans. An  engagement  followed.  The  legions  were  thrown  into 
diforder.  Their  arms  and  horfes  were  fvval lowed  up  in  the  fens, 
while  the  Barbarians,  acquainted  writh  the  fhallows  and  fordable 
places,  advanced  with  alacrity,  yet  not  daring  to  attack  the  front 
of  the  lines,  but  making  their  impreflion  on  the  dank  and  rear. 
The  conflict  had  no  appearance  of  two  armies  engaged  on  a folid 
plain  : it  rel'embled  a naval  fight,  where  the  combatants  are  driven 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Wherever  a firm  footing  could 
be  found,  to  that  fpot  every  effort  was  directed.  The  found,  the 
wounded,  thole  who  could  fwim,  and  thofe  who  were  untiled 
to  the  waters,  were  all,  without  diftinftion,  involved  in  one 
general  lcene  of  diftrefs.  The  daughter,  however,  was  incon- 
fiderable.  The  Germans,  not  daring  to  hazard  a battle  out  of 
their  fens,  returned  to  their  camp.  The  event  of  the  day  made 
the  generals  on  both  fides  wifh  for  a decifive  action  ; but  they 
wifhed  with  different  motives  : Civilis  wanted  to  purine  his 
advantage,  and  Cerealis  to  retrieve  his  honour.  Succefs  infpired 
the  Barbarians  ; the  Romans  were  roufed  by  a fenfe  of  fhame. 
The  night  was  paffed  by  both  armies  in  a very  different  manner. 

War 
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War  longs  and  favage  uproar  refounded  from  the  German  camp  ; 
the  Romans  continued  filent,  breathing  revenge,  and  meditating 
future  carnage. 
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XVI.  At  the  return  of  day,  Cerealis  drew  out  his  army.  In 
the  front  he  placed  the  cavalry  and  auxiliary  cohorts,  and,  to  fup- 
port  them,  the  legions  in  the  rear.  He  took  poll  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a chofen  band,  to  adl  as  occafion  might  require.  Civilis, 
inftead  of  prefenting  a regular  line,  formed  his  men  in  feparate 
di vinous.  On  the  right  Rood  the  Batavians  and  Gugernians ; 
the  left  was  occupied  by  the  Germans,  with  the  Rhine  on  their 
flank.  No  general  harangue  was  made  to  either  army.  The 
commanders,  on  both  fides,  pafled  through  the  ranks,  exhorting 
their  men  as  the  occafion  prompted.  Cerealis  called  to  mind  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  victories  of  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  date.  44  You  may  now,”  he  faid,  “ by  one  vigorous  effort, 
44  exterminate  a bale,  a treacherous,  and  a vanquifhed  race.  It 
44  is  not  a battle  you  are  to  expert : you  are  going  forth  the 
44  avengers  of  your  country,  to  punifh  a rebellious  crew.  In  the 
44  late  engagement  you  were  inferior  in  number,  and  yet  their 
44  braveft  troops  fled  before  you.  You  fee  the  refufe  of  your 
44  fwords ; a fet  of  runaways,  who  in  their  minds  ftill  bear  the 
44  galling  memory  of  their  late  defeat,  and  on  their  backs  the  print 
44  of  ignominious  wounds.”  He  next  addreffed  the  legions,  in 
the  ftyle  peculiarly  fuited  to  each.  The  fourteenth  he  called  the 
conquerors  of  Britain.  The  fixtli  raifed  Galba  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  The  foldiers  of  the  fecond  were  now  to  fleih  their 
maiden  fwords,  and  in  that  held  to  confecrate  their  banners  and 
their  eagle.  From  the  legions  he  pafled  to  the  German  army, 
and,  with  hands  outftretched,  pointed  to  the  fields  around,  and 
there,  he  faid,  44  There  is  your  Ration  ; that  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
*4  and  that  camp,  was  yours : wade  through  the  blood  of  your 
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“ enemies,  and  recover  your  own.”  The  general  was  heard  with 
Ihouts  of  applaufe.  The  whole  army  panted  for  the  onfet : thofe, 
who  were  weary  of  a long  peace,  were  eager  to  lignalize  their 
valour;  while  others,  haraffed  out  with  the  toils  of  war,  hoped,, 
by  one  glorious  victory,  to  find  the  end  and  recompenfe  of  all 
their  labours. 


XVII.  In  the  oppofite  army  Civilis  was  neither  filent  nor 
inadtive.  “ Tliefe  fields,”  he  laid,  “ have  feen  your  brave  ex- 
“ ploits.  The  Batavians  and  the  Germans,  at  every  ftep  they 
“ take,  tread  on  the  monuments  of  their  own  fame,  and  the 
“ bones  of  flaughtered  legions.  The  Romans,  whichever  way 
“ they  turn  their  eyes,  have  nothing  before  them  but  memorials 
“ of  their  own  captivity,  their  defeat,  and  their  difgrace.  If  in 
“ the  Treverian  territories  the  iffue  of  the  battle  was  unpropitious, 
“ the  event  of  that  day  ought  to  make  no  imprefiion.  In  that 
w field  the  Germans  conquered  ; but,  too  eager  for  plunder,  they 
u buffered  the  vidfory  to  be  fnatched  out  of  their  hands.  From 
44  that  moment  we  have  been  in  a train  of  fuccefs,  while  the 
“ Romans  have  had  to  ftruggle  with  every  difficulty.  Whatever 
“ could  be  done  by  the  fkill  of  your  general,  has  been  provided 
“ for  you.  Fens  and  marffies  are  the  fpot,  where  you  are  to 
“ engage.  The  depths  and  lhallows  are  known  to  you,  and  they 
“ will  be  the  grave  of  the  Romans.  The  Rhine,  and  the  gods  of 
44  Germany,  are  before  you.  In  their  view,  and  under  their 
“ protedfion,  ruffi  on  to  the  charge ; and  let  each  man  remember, 
“ that  on  his  fword  depends  the  welfare  of  his  parents,  his  wife, 
44  his  children,  and  the  liberty  of  his  country.  This  day,  my 
“ friends,  this  important  day  will  either  prove  us  the  glorious 
4,4  rivals  of  our  famed  forefathers,  or  fend  down  our  names  with 
44  difgrace  and  infamy  to  the  lateft  pofterity.”  The  Barbarians, 
according  to  their  cuftom,  applauded  by  clanking  their  arms  (a), 
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difcharging  a volley  of  ftones,  and  leaden  balls,  and  other  milfive  ' v * 

weapons.  By  this  artifice,  they  hoped  to  bring  on  an  engage- 
ment  in  the  fens;  but  the  Romans,  aware  of  the  ftratagem,  ?«• 
remained  on  the  folid  ground. 

XVIII.  The  Barbarians  exhaufted  their  ftore  of  darts,  when* 
the  battle  growing  warm,  they  could  no  longer  reftrain  their 
ardour.  They  rulhed  forward  with  impetuous  fury.  Their 
huge  ftature  gave  them  every  advantage.  With  their  long  fpeari 
they  were  able  to  goad  and  pierce  the  Romans,  who  with  dif- 
ficulty kept  their  footing  on  the  flippery  foil.  A band  of  Bruc- 
terians  had  the  fipirit  to  quit  the  dam  eredted  acrofs  the  Rhine, 
and  fwim  to  the  fiiore.  The  Romans  were  thrown  into  diforder. 

The  auxiliary  cohorts  began  to  give  way,  when  the  legions  ad- 
vanced to  fuftain  the  fight,  and  hopped  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy. 

The  battle  was  now  on  equal  terms.  In  that  moment,  a Bata- 
vian deferter  informed  Cerealis,  that  a party  of  cavalry  might 
with  eafe  wheel  round  the  marfih,  and  at  the  further  extremity 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  The  ground,  he  laid,  was,  in  that 
part,  dry  and  firm,  and  there  the  Gugernians  might  be  taken  by 
furprife.  Two  Tquadrons  of  horfe,  with  the  deferter  for  their 
guide,  reached  the  place,  and  Unrounded  the  enemy.  A fhout 
•of  victory  gave  notice  of  this  advantage.  The  legions,  at  the 
fame  time,  charged  in  front.  The  Barbarians  fled  with  precipi- 
■ ration  towards  the  Rhine.  Had  the  fleet  been  put  in  motion  to 
fecond  the  operations  of  the  army,  that  day  would  have  clofed 
the  war.  The  approach  of  night,  and  a hidden  ftorm  of  rain, 
hindered  the  cavalry  from  mixing  in  the  action. 

XIX.  On  the  following  day,  the  tenth  legion  being  arrived 
from  Spain,  Cerealis  detached  the  fourteenth  to  reinforce  Annius 
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B 0 0 K Gallus  (a)  in  the  upper  province.  Civilis  at  the  fame  time  was 
v v > reinforced  by  the  Chaucians  ; but  even  with  thole  fuceours,  he 
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S23.  did  not  think  himfelf  in  force  to  protect  the  Batavian  cities  (b). 

70.  Content  with  carrying  off  whatever  was  portable,  he  fet  fire  to 

the  reft,  and  retired  to  the  ifland.  The  Romans,  he  well  knew, 
could  not  follow  him  without  throwing  up  a bridge,  and  for  that 
purpofe  they  had  no  boats  in  readinefs.  As  a further  fecurity,  he 
had  the  precaution  to  deftroy  the  great  dam  ( c ) formerly  laid 
acrofs  the  Rhine  by  Drufus  Germanicus,  leaving  the  river,  thus 
freed  from  obftrudtion,  to  flow  in  its  natural  channel  towards  the 
confines  of  Gaul.  The  confequence  was,  that,  the  current  taking 
a new  courfe,  the  body  of  water,  which  feparated  the  ifland  from 
the  main  land,  funk  into  a fcanty  ft  ream,  and  the  fpace  between 
Germany  and  Batavia  feemed  to  be  one  continued  continent. 
Tutor  and  Claflicus  palled  over  the  Rhine,  followed  by  no  lei's 
than  a hundred  and  thirteen  Treverian  fenators  ( d).  Alpinus 
Montanus,  the  deputy  lent,  as  above  mentioned,  from  Cremona 
by  Antonius  Primus  to  the  ftates  of  Gaul,  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber. Pie  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Decimus  Alpinus. 
Thefe  men  difperfed  themfelves  among  the  neighbouring  nations, 
urging  every  topic  that  could  excite  compaflion  ; and,  by  their 
gifts  and  prelents,  in  a country  fond  of  tumult  and  commotion, 
they  railed  confiderable  levies. 

XX.  Civilis  found  himfelf  in  a condition  to  rekindle  the  war 
lie  formed  four  divifions  of  his  army,  with  intent  to  attack  on 
one  and  the  fame  day  the  Roman  cohorts,  the  cavalry,  and  the 
legions  at  four  different  polls  ; the  tenth  legion  at  Arenacum  (a)  ; 
the  fecond  at  Batavodurum  ; and  the  auxiliaries  in  their  entrench- 
ments at  Grinnes  (b)  and  Vada.  In  this  enterprife,  Civilis 
headed  one  of  the  divifions ; Verax,  his  lifter’s  fon,  led  the 
fccondj  Claflicus  and  Tutor  had  their  feparate  commands.  In 
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profperous.  The  enemy  knew  that  Cercalis  was  not  an  officer  82*. 
of  the  ftrifteft  caution  ; and  therefore  hoped,  that,  while  he  was 
diftrafted  by  different  tidings,  and,  by  confequenee,  obliged  to 
haften  from  one  polt  to  another,  he  might  be  fomewhere  inter- 
cepted on  his  march.  The  party,  deftined  to  ftorm  the  quarters 
of  the  tenth  legion,  judging  it  an  enterprife  of  too  much  danger, 
defifted  from  the  project;  content  with  falling  on  luch  as  were 
employed  at  a diftance  from  the  camp  in  hewing  wood  for  the 
ufe  of  the  army.  In  this  attack,  the  prtefeft  of  the  camp,  five 
principal  centurions,  and  a few  lbldiers,  were  cut  to  pieces.  The 
reft  took  fhelter  within  the  entrenchments.  At  Batavodurum  the 
pufh  of  the  enemy  was  to  deftroy  a bridge,  which  the  Romans 
had  in  part  conftrudted  over  the  river.  A fierce  engagement 
followed,  but  the  approach  of  night  left  it  undecided. 

XXI.  The  attack  at  Vada,  under  the  conduct  of  Civilis,  and 
at  Grinnes,  led  on  by  Claflicus,  were  attended  with  greater  danger 
to  the  Romans.  At  each  place  the  affault  was  made  with  refift- 
lefs  fury.  The  beft  and  braveft  of  the  foldiers  perifhed  on  the 
fpot.  Among  them  fell  Briganticus,  at  the  head  of  a fquadron  of 
horfe  ; a man,  as  already  ftated,  diftinguifhed  by  his  zeal  in  the 
fervice  of  Rome,  and  his  avowed  hatred  of  Civilis  his  uncle  ( a ). 

While  the  Romans  were  preffed  on  every  fide,  Cerealis,  with  a 
feled:  body  of  cavalry,  came  up  to  their  relief.  The  fortune 
of  the  day  was  inftantly  changed.  The  Germans  in  a panic 
plunged  into  the  river.  Civilis  attempted  to  ftop  their  flight.  His 
perfon  being  known,  a ftiower  of  darts  was  difcharged  againft 
him.  He  quitted  his  horfe,  and  laved  himfelf  by  fwimming 
acrofs  the  river.  The  Germans  efcaped  by  the  fame  expedient. 

Tutor  and  Claflicus  were  conveyed  away  in  boats.  The  Roman 

fleet. 


fleet,  notwithftanding  pofitive  orders,  failed  again  to  co-operate 
with  the  land  forces.  Several  of  the  mariners  were  difperfed  on 
different  duties,  and  fear  reftrained  the  reft.  It  was  the  conftant 
fault  of  Cerealis  never  to  allow  due  time  for  the  execution  of  his 
orders.  His  defigns  were  always  fudden,  but  the  iflue  crowned 
him  with  glory.  Where  his  conduit  was  liable  to  cenfure,  for- 
tune feemed  willing  to  repair  his  error.  Succefs  made 'him.  over- 
fanguine,  and,  by  confequence,  difcipline  fell  into  negleit.  It 
was  but  a few  days  after  this  vidtory  that  he  narrowly  efcaped 
being  made  a prifoner.  His  addrefs  faved  him  from  the  hand* 
of  the  enemy,  but  not  from  the  difgrace  of  his  own  mifcondudt. 

XXII.  He  had  been  as  far  as  Bonn  and  Novefium  to  infpedt 
the  camps  then  carrying  on  at  thofe  places,  for  the  wdnter 
quarters  of  the  legions.  He  chofe  to  return  by  water.  Among 
the  troops  that  followed  his  boats  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
no  order  was  obferved,  no  difcipline,  no  night  watch.  The 
Germans  faw  their  negligence,  and  took  their  meafures  accord- 
ingly. They  chofe  a night  remarkably  dark,  and  failed  down 
the  river.  They  landed  without  oppofition,  and  rufhed  im- 
mediately to  the  entrenchments.  They  began  with  art  and 
ftratagem.  They  cut  the  cords  of  the  tents,  and  butchered 
the  men,  as  they  lay  ftruggling  under  the  load.  Another  party, 
in  the  mean  time,  attacked  the  fleet.  They  faftened  their  grap- 
pling inftruments,  and  began  to  hawl  off  the  veflels.  Their  firft 
approach  was  conducted  in  filence  ; but  the  daughter  was  no 
fooner  begun,  than,  to  increafe  the  terror,  they  rent  the  air  with 
fhouts  and  lavage  uproar.  Roufed  by  the  anguifh  of  their  wounds, 
the  Romans  ftarted  from  their  beds  ; they  grafped  their  arms,  and 
ran  wild  about  the  avenues  of  their  camp ; l'ome  completely 
armed,  but  the  greateft  part  with  their  clothes  thrown  on  in  their 
hurry,  and  their  lwords  in  their  hands.  Cerealis,  half  afleep,  and 
4 almoft 
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almoft  naked,  owed  his  fafety  to  a miftake.  The  Barbarians  faw 
the  pratorian  fhip  with  a flag  difplayed,  and,  from  that  circum- 
ftance  inferring  that  the  general  was  on  board,  took  pofleftion  of 
the  veil'd.  Cerealis  had  palled  the  night  in  another  quarter.  A 
woman  from  the  country  of  the  Albians,  known  by  the  name  of 
Claudia  Sacrata,  had  attracted  his  notice ; and  the  report  of  the 
army  was,  that,  when  the  attack  began,  he  was  happy  in  her  em- 
brace. The  fentinels,  who  had  negleCted  the  duty  of  their 
watch,  made  an  excufe  that  did  no  honour  to  the  general..  That 
they  might  not  difturb  his  reft,  their  orders  were  to  obferve  the 
ftri&eft  filence,  and,  by  confequence,  making  no  fignal,  and  ufing 
no  watch-word,  they  themfelves  were  overpowered  with  fleep. 
It  was  broad  day-light  when  the  Germans  failed  back,  leading 
with  them  the  captured  veflels,  and  among  them  the  praetorian 
galley,  which  they  afterwards  lent  by  the  river  Luppia  ( a as  a 
prefent  to  Veleda. 

XXIII.  Civilis  had  the  ambition  to  difplay  his  naval  arma- 
ment. For  this  purpole  he  equipped  all  the  veflels  that  carried 
two  ranks  of  oars,  or  even  one.  To  thefe  he  added  a pro- 
digious number  of  fmall  craft,  among  which  were  thirty  or 
forty  fitted  out  like  the  Roman  Liburnian  galleys.  The  veflels 
lately  taken  from  the  Romans  carried  fails  made  with  German 
mantles,  and,  with  their  diverfity  of  colours,  prefented  a fpectacle 
not  unpleafing  to  the  eye.  The  place  chofen  for  this  naval  fhow 
was  the  vaft  bay,  refembling  a fea,  where  the  Rhine  difcharges 
itfelf  through  the  mouth  of  the  Meufe  (a)  into  the  ocean.  For 
fitting  out  this  fleet  Civilis  had  two  motives  ; one,  to  gratify 
the  national  vanity  of  the  Batavians  ; the  fecond,  more  import- 
ant, to  intercept  the  proviiions  fent  from  Gaul  for  the  life  of 
the  Roman  army.  Cerealis,  at  the  fight  of  this  unexpected 
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parade,  was  (truck  with  wonder ; but  nothing  could  (hake  his 


relolution.  He  prepared  to  meet  the  Barbarians  on  their  new 


(Ize  of  the  veflels,  greatly  fuperior.  The  Romans  failed  with 
the  current;  the  enemy  had  the  wind  in  their  favour.  A flight 
engagement  followed.  The  two  fleets  exchanged  a flight  of 
darts  ; they  pafled  each  other,  and  parted.  This  was  the  lad 
effort  of  Givilis.  He  gave  up  all  hope,  and  retired  beyond  the 
Rhine.  Cerealis  laid  waffe  the  ifle  of  Batavia,  leaving,  however, 
the  lands  and  houfes  of  Civilis  free  from  injury.  This  policy 
is  not  unufual  among  general  officers.  It  was  now  the  latter 
end  of  the  autumn ; the  rainy  feafon  fet  in,  and  the  river, 
fwelled  above  its  banks,  caufed  an  inundation  throughout  the 
ifland.  The  face  of  the  country,  naturally  low  and  fwampy, 
prefented  a vaft  fheet  of  water.  No  (hips  were  at  hand  ; the 
army  was  diftreffed  for  provihons ; and  the  tents  and  baggage 
were  wafhed  away  by  the  flood. 

XXIV.  Civilis  aflerted  afterwards,  that  the  Roman  army, 
in  this  juncture,  might  lrave  been  utterly  deffroyed,  and  that  the 
Germans  actually  intended  it,  if  he  himfelf  had  not  diverted 
them  from  the  enterprife.  The  lurrender  of  that  chief,  which 
followed  foon  after,  made  this  account  not  improbable.  Ce- 
realis, by  his  fecret  agents,  offered  terms  of  peace  to  the  Bata- 
vians ; he  tempted  Civilis  with  a promife  of  pardon  ; and  to 
Veleda  and  her  family  he  held  forth  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  terminating  a war,  which  brought  nothing  but  daughter  and 
calamity.  “ Her  beft  policy,”  he  laid,  “ would  be  to  entitle 
“ herfelf,  by  fome  meritorious  act,  to  the  favour  and  protection 
“ of  Rome.  The  Treverians  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  .Ubians 


element.  He  ordered  out  his  fleet,  inferior  in  number,  but  in 
the  fkill  of  the  mariners,  the  experience  of  the  pilots,  and  the 
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“ fubmitted,  and  the  Batavians  were  expelled  from  their  country.  E °v°  K 

“ By  the  friend  (hip  of  Civilis  Germany  had  gained  nothing  but  1 v * 

“ daughter,  ruin,  and  the  defolation  of  families.  Where  is  Ci- 
“ vilis  now  ? He  roams  about,  a helplefs  wanderer,  deflitute  of  7°. 

“ means,  a burthen  to  his  friends.  After  palling  the  Rhine  fo 
“ often,  the  Germans  may  now  be  fatislied.  Frefh  hodilities 
“ would  add  to  their  guilt.  The  infolence  and  die  crime  would 
“ be  on  their  fide  ; on  that  of  Rome,  the  indignation  of  the 

legions,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.” 

XXV.  With  this  menacing  drain  Cerealis  had  the  art  to 
intermix  foothing  promifes.  The  nations  beyond  the  Rhine 
were  weary  of  war.  The  Batavians  began  to  open  their  eyes. 

“To  perfid,”  they  laid,  “ were  to  provoke  their  utter  ruin. 

“ A fingle  nation  could  not  undertake  to  deliver  the  world  from 
“ bondage.  By  the  daughter  of  the  legions,  and  the  definition 
“ of  the  Roman  camps,  what  had  been  gained  ? New  legions, 

“ with  greater  vigour  and  fuperior  numbers,  were  poured  in 
“ upon  them.  If  the  war  was  waged  for  Vefpafian,  that  end 
“ was  anfwered : Vefpafian  is  mailer  of  the  empire.  If  to 
“ oppofe  the  Roman  people  was  the  real  objedl,  the  Batavians 
“ are  but  a handful  of  men,  unequal  to  the  tadc.  Let  11s  turn 
“ our  eyes  to  Rhsetia,  to  Noricum,  and  the  other  allies  of  Rome. 

“ They  are  loaded  with  various  impofls.  From  the  Batavians 
“ Rome  exadts  no  tribute  : men  and  valour  are  all  die  adcs. 

“ This  may  be  called  a date  of  freedom  ; at  the  word,  it  borders 
“ on  civil  liberty.  And  if  we  are  to  clioofe  who  dial!  rule  over 
“ us,  is  it  not  more  honourable  to  fubmit  to  the  emperor  of 
“ Rome,  than,  like  the  Germans,  to  bear  the  infamy  of  a female 
“ reign  r”  Such  was  the  reafoning  of  the  Batavian  people.  The 
nobles  of  the  country  charged  every  thing  to  the  account  of 
Vol.  III.  3 H Civilis; 
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B °°  K Civilis : “ By  his  headlong  violence  they  were  hurried  into  the 

< v • u war.  In  the  miferies  of  his  country  that  reftlefs  chief  hoped 

813.  “ to  find  a remedy  for  his  ruined  fortunes.  In  evil  hour  the 

70.’  “ Batavians  were  advifed  to  befiege  the  legions,  and  to  murder 

“ the  commanding  officers : the  gods,  in  that  moment,  de- 

“ nounced  their  vengeance  on  the  whole  nation.  The  war  was 
“ necelfary  for  one  man,  and  it  has  been  the  ruin  of  his  country. 
“ We  are  now  on  the  brink  of  deftru&ion : repentance  may  ex- 
“ piate  our  guilt,  and,  by  delivering  up  the  author  of  all  cala- 
“ mity,  we  may  atone  for  pad;  mifcondudt.” 

XXVI.  Civilis  knew  the  temper  of  his  countrymen,  and 
took  his  meafures  to  prevent  the  blow.  A long  train  of  adver- 
lity  had  funk  the  vigour  of  his  mind;  and  the  love  of  life,  a 
paffion  which  often  enervates  the  nobleft  minds,  began  to  exert 
its  influence.  He  defired  a conference.  Cerealis  granted  it. 
The  bridge  over  the  Wahal  (a)  was  broken  down  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  two  chiefs  advanced  to  the  extreme  points.  In  that 
fituation  Civilis  fpoke  as  follows  : “ Were  I to  plead  my  caufe 
“ before  an  officer  in  the  intercfl  of  Vitellius,  I ffiould  give 
“ myfelf  up  as  loft.  Pardon  I fhould  not  expert,  nor  would 
“ any  credit  be  given  to  what  I have  to  offer.  Vitellius  and  I 
“ were  mortal  foes.  We  a6ted  with  open,  with  avowed  hofti- 
“ lity.  The  quarrel  was  begun  by  him  ; it  was  inflamed  by 
“ me.  With  Vefpalian  I lived  on  other  terms  ; my  refpeft 
“ for  his  perfon  has  long  been  known.  While  he  was  yet  a 
“ private  man,  he  ranked  me  in  the  number  of  his  friends. 
“ Antonius  Primus  knew  our  connection.  By  letters  from  that 
u officer  '(b)  I was  urged  to  kindle  the  flame  of  war.  I was 
“ defired  to  find  employment  for  the  German  legions  and  the 
44  ftates  of  Gaul,  that  none  might  pals  over  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
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“ The  advice  of  Antonius,  communicated  by  his  letters,  was 
“ feconded  by  Hordeonius  Flaccus  in  perfon.  I complied  with 
“ their  willies : I appeared  in  arms,  and  did  in  Germany  what 
“ was  accomplifhed  by  Mucianus  in  Syria,  by  Aponius  in  Msefia, 
“ and  by  Fluvianus  in  Pannonia  (c).”  * * * * * * 
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I.  TN  the  interview  with  the  Roman  general,  Civilis  endea- 
X voured,  by  an  artful  apology,  to  dilguife  and  palliate,  his 
own  conduit.  He  had  pretended  in  the  beginning  of  the  war 
that  he  took  the  field  in  the  fervice  of  Vefpalian  ; and  his  efforts, 
lie  now  contended,  were  no  way  inferior  to  the  Roman  officers, 
who,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  exerted  themfelves  with  zeal 
and  ardour  in  the  fame  caufe.  He  claimed  the  merit  of  having 
found  employment  in  Germany  for  the  legions  devoted  to  the 
intereft  of  Vitellius  ; he  had  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  their 
very  camp,  and  there  obliged  them  to  capitulate.  An  irruption 
into  Italy  was  prevented  by  the  vigour  of  his  operations,  and 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vefpafian  was  enforced  by  his  orders. 
He  complained  that  thofe  important  fervices  were  by  his  ene- 
mies invidioufly  called  aCts  of  rebellion.  But  thus  accufed,  and 
thus  calumniated,  could  it  be  expe&ed  that,  in  fuch  a juncture, 
he  fhould  fheath  the  fword,  and,  by  an  ignominious  furrender, 
take  upon  him  a load  of  guilt  ? Pufillanimity  and  mean  compli- 
ance would  have  been  treachery  to  himfelf.  He  mufl  have 
incurred  the  contempt  of  the  legions  ; but  he  chofe  by  warlike 
enterprife,  and  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  to  gain  their  applaufe. 
In  the  diflraCtion  of  the  times  many  things  happened  on  both 
fides,  rafh,  impetuous,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  juftified.  But 
where  all  were  blameable,  to  fettle  the  meafure  of  particular 
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A™*  guilt  Teemed,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  a fruitlefs  enquiry.  He 

BOOK  added,  that  the  Batavians  had  been  at  all  times  the  faithful  allies 
v. 

v v > of  Rome : while  they  were  confidered  in  that  light,  and  not 

A'g23.C  treated  as  a vanquifhed  people,  they  were  willing  to  maintain 
70.  their  old  attachment  with  unrhaken  conftancy.  Their  arms, 
their  men,  their  valour  were  ready  in  the  fervice  of  the  empire. 
Tliefe,  he  faid,  were  the  fentiments  of  his  countrymen  ; they 
were  his  principles,  and  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  Having  been 
the  advifer  of  the  oath  to  Vefpafian,  he  was  now  the  mediator 
of  a general  peace. 

II.  Cerealis  heard  the  Batavian  chief  with  calm  attention. 
He  went  to  the  meeting  with  a pacific  difpofition;  and,  having 
nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as  a compromife  of  all  differences,  he 
did  not  amufe  himfelf  with  a petty  controverfy  about  inferior 
matters,  at  that  time  of  no  weight  or  confequence.  He  fcorned 
to  take  notice  of  the  fallacy  with  which  Civilis  attempted  to 
colour  his  own  feditious  violence  ; and,  in  order  effectually 
to  reftore  the  public  tranquillity,  he  declared  himfelf  willing  to 
bury  all  pad  tranfadions  in  total  oblivion.  Peace  was  efta- 
blilhed,  and  that  part  of  the  empire  remained  free  from  war  and 
civil  commotions. 

Civilis,  from  that  time,  loft  all  weight  and  influence  with  his 
countrymen.  They  confidered  him  as  the  fierce  incendiary, 
who  had  kindled  up  the  flame  of  difcord,  and  the  author  of  a 
wide-wafting  war,  in  which  both  nations  faw  the  deftrudion 
of  camps,  the  defolation  of  cities,  and  the  daughter  of  armies. 
Cerealis  was  Toon  after  Tent  to  command  in  Britain.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  Vettius  Bolanus,  and,  by  his  warlike  fpirit,  revived  the 
luftre  of  the  Roman  name,  which  had  been  impaired  by  the  in- 
adive  genius  of  his  predeceffor. 
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Peace  being  finally  concluded  with  the  Batavians,  the  Lingones 
and  other  ftates  of  Gaul  laid  down  their  arms.  The  people  law 
that  they  were  victims  to  the  pride  and  wild  ambition  of  their 
chiefs,  and  all  were  willing  to  end  a bloody  and  deftru£tive 
conteft,  in  which  defolation  was  the  only  confequence  of  vidtorv. 
Tranquillity  was  reftored  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  but  the 
troubles  in  Maffia  were  not  fo  ealily  quelled.  That  country 
continued  to  be  the  theatre  of  war.  The  Sarmatians  had  made  an 
irruption,  with  the  ferocity  ufual  among  Barbarians;  and  having 
two  palfions  to  gratify,  their  love  of  plunder,  and  their  favage 
delight  in  blood,  they  marked  their  way  with  carnage  and 
deftrudtion.  A detail  of  their  operations  cannot  now  be  given. 
Hiftory  has  tranfmitted  no  memorial  of  thole  tranfa&ions.  All 
we  know  is,  that  Fonteius  Agrippa,  the  proconful  of  Madia,  was 
defeated  in  a pitched  battle,  and  fell  with  honour  amidft  heaps 
of  flain  (a).  Soon  after  that  difafter,  Rubrius  Gallus  was  lent 
by  Vefpalian  to  undertake  the  conduct;  of  the  war.  That 
officer  reftored  military  difcipline,  and  revived  the  fpirit  of  the 
legions.  He  fought  the  Barbarians  in  their  faftnelfes,  and 
defeated  them  in  every  encounter  ; hanging  always  upon  their 
rear,  till,  at  length,  he  chafed  them  out  of  the  province,  and 
obliged  them  to  repafs  the  Danube.  His  next  care  was  to  fecure 
the  country  from  future  incurlions.  For  that  purpofe  he  built 
a chain  of  forts  on  the  frontier,  and,  leaving  a ftrong  garrifon 
at  every  poft,  gave  an  effectual  check  to  the  inroads  of  thofe 
fierce  invaders. 

III.  Rome  had  now  no  war  upon  her  hands,  except  that  in 
Judaea,  under  the  conduct  of  Titus.  The  victories  obtained 
by  Vefpafian,  and  the  rapid  fuccefs  with  which  he  over-ran  the 
whole  province  of  Galilee,  have  been  already  ftated  (a).  That 
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APPf  oDIX  commander  knew  the  early  genius  of  his  fon  ; and  having 
.BOOK  decided  proofs  of  his  valour  and  military  talents,  he  thought 

v «•  proper,  when  his  own  affairs  called  him  into  fEgypt,  to  leave 

r,1%.  Titus  to  reap  the  glory  of  ending  the  war  by  the  conqueft  of 
70.  Jerufalem.  Tacitus  has  defcribed  Titus  at  the  head  of  a nume- 
rous army,  infpiring  the  loldiers  with  zeal  and  ardour  by  his  own 
example,  and  winning  all  hearts  by  his  amiable  manners  (b). 
We  have  feen  him  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Jerufalem, 
throwing  up  towers,  and  preparing  for  the  operations  of  a regu- 
lar liege  ; and  there,  unfortunately,  Tacitus-  leaves  us.  The  reft 
of  the  great  hiftorian’s  work  has  perifhed.  The  lofs  can  never 
be  repaired  ; but  an  event  fo  truly  interefting,  ought  not  to  be 
palled  by  in  iilence.  The  Jewilh  war,  abftradiedly  from  .its 
connexion  with  religion,  prefents  a feries  of  calamities,  and  a 
fcene  of  blood  and  carnage,  that  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  records 
of  any  other  nation.  We  have  before  us  an  infatuated  race  ripe 
for  definition,  and.  by  their  own  folly  provoking  the  vengeance 
of  a great  and  warlike  nation,  while  internal  divifions,  civil 
difcord,  party  rage  and  madnefs,  confpire  with  a foreign  force  to 
accelerate  the  definition  of  their  whole  nation  : we  fee  a city 
fo  ftrong  by  nature  and  art,  that  it  was  deemed  almoft  impreg- 
nable, burnt  to  the  ground,  and  near  eleven  hundred  thoufand 
inhabitants  perilhing  in  the  flames  ; a temple,  in  its  form  and 
ftruture  the  wonder  of  the  world,  razed  to  its  foundation  ; a 
people  driven  from  their  native  land,  difperfed  all  over  the  globe 
to  exift  in  wandering  tribes,  but  to  find  no  place  where  they 
could  again  become  a people  under  their  own  plan  of  polity. 
Thefe  are  important  events ; and  they  become  more  ftriking, 
when  it  is  coniidered  that  they  were  foretold  by  Chrift  himfelf 
forty  years  before  the  dreadful  cataftrophe,  in  which  the  im- 
mediate finger  and  wrath  of  God  were  manifeftly  difplayed. 

IV.  The 
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IV.  The  natural  caitfes  which  led  to  the  deftrudtion  of  Jeru- 
falem,  have  been  in  i'ome  degree  explained  already,  but  may  with 
propriety  be  retouched  in  this  place,  when  we  are  entering  on  a 
liege  that  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  a devoted  people.  The  mad 
ambition  of  Caligula  to  have  his  fiatue  placed  in  the  Temple,  was 
the  firft  occurrence  that  roufed  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and 
kindled  the  flame  of  difeord  throughout  the  nation.  The  death 
of  Caligula  prevented  an  immediate  war,  but  did  not  appeafe  the 
jealoufy  cf  a difeontented  people,  who  were  not  only  deter- 
mined that  the  images  of  deified  emperors  fhould  never  dilgrace 
their  temple,  but  would  not  fo  much  as  fuffcf  the  likenefs  of  the 
Ciefars  to  be  brought  into  their  territories.  Of  this  zeal  Jofephus 
relates  a remarkable  inftance.  He  tells  us,  that  when  Vitellius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  was  preparing  to  march  his  army  through 
a part  of  Judtca,  in  order  to  attack  the  Arabs,  the  chief  of 
the  Jews  objected  to  the  mealure,  alleging  that  the  colours  of 
the  legions  were  crowded  with  profane  images,  which  the  laws 
did  not  allow  to  be  feen  in  their  country.  The  Roman  general 
yielded  to  the  remonftrance,  and  ordered  his  legions  to  purfue  a 
more  circuitous  way.  And  yet  this  condefcenfion  did  not  fatisfy 
the  Jewifli  mind.  The  feed- plots  of  a revolt  were  laid  j'  and 
Felix,  the  brother  of  Pallas,  the  reigning  favourite  at  the  court 
of  Claudius,  by  oppreflion,  rapine,  and  every  fpecies  of  cruelty, 
helped  to  fpread  a general  fpirit  of  revolt.  Geflms  Floras,  who 
by  his  interefl:  with  Poppa^a  obtained  from  Nero  the  poft  of 
governor  of  Judaea,  found  the  province  in  a Rate  of  tumult  and 
difiradtion.  His  condudt  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Avarice  was 
his  ruling  paflion.  Refolved  to  aggrandize  himfelf,  and  accu- 
mulate immoderate  riches,  he  pradtifed  every  fpecies  of  iniquity, 
till  the  people,  fired  with  indignation,  broke  out  into  open  rebel- 
lion. Ceflius  Gallus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  aflembled  a nu- 
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appendix  merous  army,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s 
I?  O o K country,  even  to  the  walls  of  Jerufalem  : but  war  was  not  his 
' V ' , talent  : he  abandoned  the  fiege,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  The 

A,,T;  c*  Jews  hung  on  his  rear,  and  defeated  him  in  every  fkirmilh.  Ac- 
A-oD-  cording  to  Jofephus,  they  took  an  eagle  from  one  of  the  legions, 
and  in  the  purfuit  cut  off  no  lefs  than  fix  thoufand  of  the  Roman 
army.  Ceftius  did  not  long  furvive  the  difgrace.  He  died  of 
grief;  and  the  government  of  Syria  was  given  roMucianus,  who 
afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  elevation  of  Vefpafian  to 
the  imperial  dignity.  But  the  Jewifh  war  required  a com- 
mander who  Ihould  make  that  bulinefs  the  only  object  of  his 
attention.  Nero,  for  the  reafons  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, gave  that  commiflion  to  the  man  who  was  even  then 
deftined  to  be  emperor  of  Rome  (a).  In  the  fpace  of  two 
fummers,  the  victorious  general  lubdued  the  whole  country,  and 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  every  ftrong  hold  and  fortified  city,  ex- 
cept jerufalem,  which  was  relerved  to  crown  Titus  with  immor- 
tal glory. 

V.  Tacitus  has  delcribed  the  city  of  Jerufalem  and  the 
Temple;  but  perhaps,  with  the  advantage  of  D’Anville’s  plan, 
a more  diftinCt  idea  of  the  place  may  now  be  given.  The  city 
flood  upon  two  hills,  namely,  Mount  Sion  to  the  fouth,  and 
Acra  to  the  north.  The  former,  being  the  loftieft,  was  called 
the  upper,  and  Acra  the  lower  city.  The  walls  of  each  were 
walked  on  the  outfide  by  a broad  and  rapid  ftream,  that  ruffled 
like  a torrent  from  weft  to  eaft,  through  the  valleys  of  Hinnon 
and  Cedron,  to  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  famous 
Temple  flood  on  a third  hill  called  Mount  Moriah,  which  on 
the  eaftern  fide  was  bounded  by  the  valley  of  Cedron.  A fourth 
hill,  to  the  north  of  the  Temple,  was,  in  procefs  of  time,  enclofed 
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within  the  fortifications  ; and  there  the  Jews,  abounding  in  num- 
bers, built  another  city.  The  new  quarter  was  called  Bezetha. 
Jofephus  fays  the  circumference  of  the  whole  city  was  three-and- 
thirty  ftadia,  computed  by  D’Anville  at  about  three  thoufand 
three  hundred  paces.  Art  confpired  with  the  natural  fituation 
to  make  the  works  almoft  inaccefiible.  A wall  of  great  ftrength 
and  prodigious  elevation  furrounded  Sion,  extending  along  the 
north  and  weft  Tides  of  the  hill,  and,  being  carried  eaftward, 
feparated  it  from  Mount  Acra.  Mount  Acra  was  enclofed  by 
another  wall  which  ftretched  to  the  north,  and  then  diverging 
towards  the  eaft,  ended  at  Fort  Antonia.  The  third  wall  de- 
fended the  Temple  to  the  eaft.  Thefe  fortifications  were  further 
ftrengthened  by  towers  built  with  confummate  Ikill,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  defeription  given  by  Tacitus  (a).  Five  of  the 
towers  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  ftrength  and  magnificence. 
The  firft  was  the  tower  Pfephina,  an  odagon  building  feventy 
cubits  high,  commanding  a profped  of  Arabia  towards  the  eaft, 
and,  on  the  weftern  fide,  a view  of  Paleftine  and  Phoenicia  to  the 
margin  of  the  fea  : the  other  four  were  built  by  Herod,  who  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  Marc  Antony.  From  motives  of  grati- 
tude to  his  patron,  Herod  called  one  of  his  new  ftrudures  the 
Tower  Antonia.  The  other  three  he  dedicated  to  the  perfons 
whom  he  moft  efteemed,  and,  to  do  them  honour,  made  ufe  of 
their  names : Hippichos  was  his  deareft  friend  ; Phafael  was  his 
brother  ; and  Mariamne,  it  is  unneceffary  to  fay,  was  the  wife 
whom  he  loved  to  diftradion,  and  in  his  fury  murdered,  while 
he  adored  her  (b). 
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The  Temple  of  Jerufalem  was  an  immenfe  fabric,  divided  by  a 
number  of  courts,  and  furrounded  with  porticos  and  magnifi- 
cent galleries,  which  were,  in  fad:,  fo  many  fortifications,  that 
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made  it  look,  as  Tacitus  obferves  (c),  more  like  a citadel  than 
a religious  fimduary.  1 he  place  of  worfhip,  or  the  Temple  pro- 
perly lo  called,  Hood  in  the  centre,  detached  from  all  other  build- 
ings : the  infide  was  divided  by  a veil  or  curtain  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  was  the  Holy  of  Holies.  T he  outward  lpace  was 
filled  with  buildings  appropriated  to  religious  ceremonies,  and  the 
dwelling  of  the  priefts  and  others,  who  officiated  at  the  altar.  A 
large  court,  encompaffing  thole  feveral  buildings,  was  called  the 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  allowed  to  enter  that  part,  but 
ftridly  excluded  from  the  fanduary.  The  whole  of  this  vaft 
quadrangle,  according  to  Jofephus,  was  fix  ftadia,  or  three 
quarters  of  a mile  round  : as  D’Anville  computes  it,  the  circum- 
ference was  ftill  greater. 


VI.  This  great  and  opulent,  but  devoted  city,  was  now  the 
hill  receptacle  of  the  Jewilh  nation.  The  people  law  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Roman  arms  ; all  Galilee  over-run  by  the  con- 
queror, their  fortrelies  ftormed,  and  their  armies  routed  in  every 
engagement.  In  that  alarming  crifis,  all  degrees  and  orders  of 
men  abandoned  their  habitations,  and  fled  for  Ihelter  to  Jerufa- 
1cm.  The  celebration  of  the  Paffover,  which  was  then  near  at 
hand,  attraded  prodigious  multitudes  to  pay  their  worlhip.  It 
is,  n ot  wit  hft  a n d in  g,  probable  that  Jofephus  exaggerates,  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  be'fieged  in  the  city  amounted  to  three  millions  ; 
Tacitus  fays,  fix  hundred  thoufand.  If  from  the  laft  number  we 
dedud  women  and  children,  with  the  aged  and  infirm,  there  will 
ftill  remain  a vaft  warlike  force  to  man  the  works,  and  repel  the 
approaches  of  the  enemy.  What  added  to  the  difficulties  which 
Titus  had  to  encounter,  was  the  defperate  refolution  of  men 
during  the  whole  war  enured  to  carnage,  and  to  the  natural 
obftinacy  of  the  Jewifh  temper  uniting  the  madnefs  of  enthu- 
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fiafin.  They  were  taught  by  their  falfe  prophets,  that  the  Lord  appendix 
of  Hofts  would  fight  their  battles,  and  deliver  them  from  a fo-  BOOK 

reign  yoke.  The  predictions  that  relate  to  the  coming  of  the  v J , 

Mefilah,  were  not  underftood  as  promifing  a Redeemer  to  free  A'8^’. c‘ 
the  world  from  the  bondage  of  fin,  and  fend  forth  the  light  of  r 
truth  from  Judrea : as  Tacitus  obferves,  they  expeCted  an  heroic 
conqueror,  who  fhoudd  march  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and 
extend  the  dominion  of  the  eaft  over  all  foreign  nations. 

But  the  Jewifh  mind  was  not  to  be  enlightened.  The  Divine 
vengeance  had  been  declared  with  awful  denunciations  ; they 
had  been  told  that  their  enemies  fiould  cajl  a trench  around  them , 
and  not  leave  one  / lone  upon  another . The  celebrated  Bofiuct,  in 
his  difeourfe  on  Unlverfal  Hiftory,  confirms  the  account  of  por- 
tents and  prodigies,  as  related  by  Tacitus  (a).  “And  what  (fays 
“ he)  could  be  fo  alarming  a fignal  of  the  impending  wrath  of 
“ Heaven,  as  the  hollow  murmur  heard  by  the  priefls  in  the  fanc- 
‘‘  tuary,  and  the  voice  that  iffued  from  the  Holy  of  Holies, 

“ Let  us  leave  this  place  ! It  was  manifeft  that  the  Temple 
“ was  abandoned  by  God  and  his  Angels.”  The  fame  excellent 
author  relates  another  phenomenon,  which  either  was  a miracle, 
or  might  have  been  confidered  by  the  people  as  an  awful  warn- 
ing. Four  years  before  the  war  with  the  Ro'mans,  a common 
peafant  began,  on  a bidden  impulfe,  to  cry  out'  “ A voice  from 
“ the  eaft  ! A voice  from  the  weft  ! A voice  from  the  four 
“ quarters  of  the  world  ! A voice  again  ft  Jerufalem  ! againft 
“ the  Temple,  and  all  new-married  brides  and  bridegrooms!  A 
“ voice  againft  the  whole  body  of  the  people  !”  From  that 
time  he  never  ceafed  dayand  night  to  repeat,  “ Wee  to  the  people! 

“ Woe  to  Jerufalem  !”  No  other  words  came  from  his  lips.  In 
the  Temple,  at  all  religious  ceremonies,  he  uttered  the  fame  dread- 
ful menace.  He  was  feized,  and  dragged  before  the  magiftrate  : to 
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every  interrogatory  his  anfwer  was,  “ Woe  to  Jerufalem  !”  He 
was  ordered  to  be  whipt,  and  then  turned  adrift  as  a wild  en- 
thufiaft.  He  rambled  about  the  country,  viiiting  every  city,  and 
in  his  fits  of  tranfport  uttering  the  fame  terrible  prediction, 
{training  his  voice  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  yet  not  enfeebling  it. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  he  went  on  with  the  fame  enthufiafm, 
proclaiming  vengeance,  and,  with  crowds  of  his  countrymen,  re- 
turned to  Jerufalem.  The  fiege  being  formed,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  walls,  exclaiming  with  vehemence,  “ Woe  to  the  city  ! 
“ Woe  to  the  temple  ! Woe  to  the  people  !”  He  added  at  laft, 
“ Woe  to  myfelf !”  and,  in  that  moment,  a ftone  from  a batter- 
ing engine  ftruck  him  dead  on  the  fpot.  The  name  of  this  man, 
fays  Bolfuet,  was  Jefus ; and  it  may  be,  that  fince  the  firft  who 
offered  grace  and  mercy,  and  eternal  life,  expired  on  the  crofs, 
the  fecond  of  the  name  was  ordained  to  denounce  the  ruin  of 
the  whole  nation. 


VII.  Though  the  Jews  by  their  rafhnefs  involved  themfelves 
in  a war  with  a great  and  powerful  empire,  it  may  be  truly  faid  that 
Jerufalem  was  deftroyed  by  their  own  hands,  not  by  the  Roman 
arms.  They  had  called  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  by  the 
word:  iniquities,  and,  to  complete  their  utter  deltruCtion,  were  flill 
abandoned  to  the  vices  that  provoked  their  fate.  Falfe  prophets, 
as  had  been  foretold,  impofed  on  the  deluded  people.  Herefies 
fprung  up  and  multiplied  ; new  doCtrines  were  propagated  ; and 
by  confequence  various  feCts  were  formed  ; all,  as  ufual  among 
fchifmatics,  envenomed  againft  each  other.  Religious  diffenfions 
engendered  civil  difcord  ; and  Judaea,  rent  and  torn  by  contend- 
ing factions,  became  a theatre  of  horror,  rapine,  and  mutual 
daughter.  By  the  conteft  between  Vefpafian  and  Vitellius,  which 
began  in  the  year  of  Rome  822,  the  Jews  gained  fome  refpite 
from  the  operations  of  a victorious  enemy  ; but  they  had  not 
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the  wifdom  to  employ  the  interval  in  preparations  for  another  appendix 
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campaign.  Three  powerful  factions  divided  the  whole  nation  ; 
and,  as  ulual,  when  the  infatuated  multitude  claim  a right  to 
exercife  what  is  called  the  fovereignty  of  the  people,  each  faction 
was  under  the  management  of  a leader  or  a chief,  who  was  ad- 
mired for  his  eloquence  and  l'uperior  talents.  But  eloquence 
without  integrity  is  a frivolous  talent : it  has  been  properly  called 
]ip-wifdom.  The  three  demagogues  knew  the  popular  arts  by 
which  the  rabble  is  generally  influenced.  The  public  good  was 
their  pretext,  but  their  own  private  ambition  was  the  exciting 
motive,  the  caufe  of  all  their  adtions.  They  talked  of  the  in- 
dependent fpirit  of  their  nation,  and  the  glory  of  refilling  the 
Roman  legions  ; but  while  they  railed  at  flavery,  their  own  do- 
mination was  the  objedt  in  view. 
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Of  thefe  three  tyrants  Eleazar  was  the  firfl  in  point  of  time. 
When  Ceftius,  as  already  mentioned,  encamped  before  the  walls 
of  Jerufalem,  he  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a ftrong  party, 
who  aflumed  the  name  of  Zealots,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  Temple.  John  of  Gifcala  faw  the  ftrength  of  that  fadtion, 
and  had  the  addrefs  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  their  clubs  or  politi- 
cal meetings.  He  had  a wonderful  flow  of  words,  and  was  foon 
admired  as  a confummate  orator.  An  artful  concealer  of  his 
hnifter  purpofes,  he  knew  how  to  glofs  and  decorate  his  fpeeches 
with  well-adted  zeal  for  the  public  good.  He  drew  over  to  his 
party  a number  of  the  moll  adtive  Zealots,  and  formed  a league 
that  foon  grew  formidable  to  Eleazar.  Strong  as  his  confederacy 
was,  he  was  not  able  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Temple;  but 
the  city,  as  if  taken  by  conqueft,  fell  under  his  abfolute  dominion. 
Enured,  before  he  entered  Jerufalem,  to  the  moft  barbarous 
cruelties,  and  the  moft  violent  adts  of  depredation,  he  continued 
"V  ol.  III.  j K in 
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in  the  city  to  pra&ife  the  fame  horrible  outrages,  till  the  people 
refolved  to  call  in  another  tyrant  to  their  affiflance.  This  was 
Simon,  Ton  of  Gioras,who  had  railed  liimfelf  from  obfcurity  by  his. 
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intrepid  courage  and  the  moft  flagitious  crimes.  By  promifing 
rewards  to  the  free,  and  freedom  to  the  flaves,  he  was  able  to 
form  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men.  With  that  force  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  walls  of  Jerufalem.  The  citizens,  haralfed  and 
worn  out  by  the  oppreffions  of  John,  opened  their  gates  to  receive 
him.  Simon  entered  amidfl  the  acclamations  of  the  rabble.  Ide 
promifed  to  be  the  friend  of  the  people.  Various  confli&s  en- 
fued  between  him  and  the  Zealots.  Fierce  and  obftinate  battles 
were  fought ; houfes  were  plundered  ; whole  families  were  put 
to  the  fword  ; and  Jerufalem  was  a fcene  of  blood  and  maffacre. 
The  parties  gained  alternate  vidories,  but  no  decifive  blow  was 
ftruck.  Eleazar  remained  in  pofTeffion  of  the  highefl  part  of 
the  Temple  ; John  maintained  his  poll;  on  Mount  Moriah  ; and 
Simon  commanded  in  Salem  and  Bezetha.  The  Chrifiians,  who 
refided  in  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  finding  that  Titus  was  approach- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  army,  knew  their  time  to  depart.  They 
faw,  according  to  the  warning  given  to  them  by  Chrifi:  himfelf, 
that  defolation  was  nigh,  and,  as  commanded,  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains ( a ). 

VIII.  Such  was  the  internal  ftate  of  Jerufalem  when  Titus, 
early  in  the  fpring,  encamped  before  the  walls.  The  natural 
clemency  of  that  amiable  prince  inclined  him  to  offer  terms  of 
capitulation,  but  he  too  well  knew  the  obftinacy  of  a blind  and 
devoted  race.  An  account  of  the  legions  and  allied  forces  that 
went  on  this  expedition  has  been  ftated  by  Tacitus  (a).  The 
firfl  care  of  Titus  was  to  form  his  lines  ; to  level  the  grounds, 
and  throw  up  forts  and  battlements  before  the  walls  of  the  city. 
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The  legions  went  to  work  with  alacrity,  all  contending  with  appendix 
emulation  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  general.  In  the  inidft  BOOK 

of  thefe  exertions,  a fudden  burft  of  lamentation  afiailed  their  v J > 

ears.  They  looked,  and  faw  advancing,  from  one  of  the  gates,  A‘8Y;  c' 
a wretched  band  of  mourners,  ftretching  forth  their  hands,  and,  A;ox 
with  hideous  cries  and  difmal  fhrieks,  imploring  the  protection 
of  the  Romans  from  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. The  foldiers  were  touched  with  compaffion.  Without 
waiting  for  the  command  of  their  officers,  they  went  in  a body 
to  fuccour  the  diftrefled,  and  conduct  them  to  their  tents.  In 
that  moment  was  feen  the  treachery  of  the  Jewiffi  character. 

The  notes  of  grief  were  changed  to  warlike  ffiouts.  The 
traitors  hirrounded  the  generous  foldiers,  and,  brandiffiing  their 
daggers,  rufhed  to  the  attack  with  the  fury  of  the  vileft  aflaffins. 

The  Romans  were  maffacred  on  the  fpot,  while  a band  of  Jews 
on  the  walls  beheld  the  tragic  fpedlacle  with  fell  delight,  and, 
adding  taunts  and  infult  to  their  perfidy,  made  a jeft  of  the  un- 
happy vi&ims,  who  were  butchered  for  their  humanity. 

IX.  This  ftratagem  had  the  erTeft  of  kindling  a fpirit  of  re- 
venge throughout  the  Roman  army.  Titus  in  the  mean  time 
preferved  the  even  tenour  of  his  happy  difpofition.  To  yield 
to  fudden  emotions  of  anger  was  not  in  his  nature.  He  weighed 
all  circumfiances,  and  hill  wilhed  to  fpare  the  effufion  of  blood. 

He  faw  a deluded  people  who,  by  open  rebellion,  had  provoked 
the  Roman  arms,  and,  though  pent  up  within  their  walls,  hill 
believed  their  falfe  prophets,  expecting  to  be  mafters  of  univer- 
fal  empire ; he  knew  'that  they  were  diftra&ed  by  inteftine 
factions  ; that,  under  the  direction  of  their  chiefs,  the  affiaffin’s 
dagger  was  every  day  drenched  in  blood,  and  maflacre  laid  wafte 
the  city.  Titus  beheld  their  misfortunes  with  an  eye  of  pity  ; 
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willing  to  fheathe  the  flaughtering  fword,  he  offered  a general 
pardon  ; but  in  vain  ; the  whole  nation  was  infatuated  and  ripe 
for  defiruciion. 

A.  U.  C. 
82"!. 

A.  D. 

7P. 

The  Roman  foldiers,  eager  to  begin  the  attack,  carried  on 
their  works  with  unabating  vigour.  Mounds  wrere  thrown  up ; 
forts  were  built ; and  battering  rams  and  other  warlike  engines 
were  advanced  to  the  walls.  The  firft  impreffion  was  made  on 
Salem,  or  the  lower  city,  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  Jerufalem. 
Simon  commanded  in  that  quarter  : his  fword,  which  had  been 
till  then  employed  againft  his  fellow-citizens,  was  at  length 
turned  againft  the  befiegers.  He  exerted  his  molt  ftrenuous 
efforts,  and  by  his  example  infpired  his  men  with  undaunted 
refolution.  But  the  vigour  of  the  legions  was  irrefiftible.  Darts, 
and  irre-brands,  and  other  miffive  weapons,  were  thrown  into 
the  town  writh  inceffant  fury ; ftones  of  enormous  weight  were 
difcharged  from  a number  of  engines ; and  the  befieged  were 
driven  from  the  ramparts.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement  Titus 
received  a wound  in  his  fhoulder,  of  which  he  felt  the  fymp- 
toms  during  the  reft  of  his  life  ; but  danger  ferved  only  to  ani- 
mate his  warlike  fpirit.  The  foldiers  followed  the  example  of  their 
general.  The  battering  rams  opened  a breach  in  the  walls  ; the 
conquering  troops  rufhed  in  fword  in  hand,  and  took  poffeffion 
of  Salem.  This  was  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  fiege.  It  was 
foon  perceived  that  by  their  fuccefs  they  had  gained  a perilous 
fituation.  They  were  expofed  to  the  engines  of  the  enemy  from 
Bezetha,  and  theTo'wer  of  Antonia  on  the  north,  from  theTemple 
on  the  eaft,  and  from  Sion  on  the  fouth.  But  to  confront  every 
danger  was  the  maxim  and  the  practice  of  the  legions.  They 
maintained  the  conflict  five  days  fucceflively,and  fur  mounted  every 
difficulty.  Titus  entered  Bezetha  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  men.- 

X.  The 
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X.  The  Jews  fled  in  confternation ; and  if  the  Romans  had 
been  allowed  to  purfue  their  advantage,  that  day  might  have 
ended  the  fiege.  ' But  Titus  paufed  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Clemency  refumed  her  influence.  He  ordered  his  men  to 
give  quarter  to  all  that  laid  down  their  arms.  The  runaways 
took  fhelter  in  the  Tower  Antonia.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  humanity  of  Titus  would  have  foftened  the 
rigour  of  the  Jewifh  mind.  It  had  a contrary  effeCt.  The 
infatuated  people  could  not  fuppofe  that  virtue  was  his  motive. 
His  conduCt  was  imputed  to  defpair  and  cowardice.  John 
and  Simon  agreed,  for  the  firft  time,  to  carry  on  their  opera-- 
tions  with  a fpirit  of  union.  They  collected  their  numbers,, 
and  poured  down  to  the  attack  with  impetuous  fury.  Titus 
faw  the  danger  of  being  furrounded  by  fuperior  numbers,  and, 
with  that  prefence  of  mind  which  never  deferted  him,  re- 
folved  at  once  not  to  hazard  the  lives  of  his  men  for  the 
vain  glory  of  their  general.  He  had  gained  a victory;  but 
prudence  required  that  he  fhould,  for  the  prefent,  refign  all  his 
advantages.  He  founded  a retreat,  and  returned  to  his  camp. 
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XI.  The  preparations  neceflary  for  a fecond  aflault  em- 
ployed the  legions  during  the  four  following  days.  The  in- 
terval was  dreadful  to  the  Jews.  Internal  diflenfions  broke 
out  with  redoubled  fury.  Simon  ccnfidered  the  retreat  of 
the  Romans  as  a complete  victory,  and  made  no  doubt  but 
that  in  a fhort  time  they  would  raife  the  fiege.  Elate  writh 
fuccefs,  he  thought  it  time  to  think  of  aggrandizing  himfelf. 
A man  of  his  difpofition  knew  no  way  to  eftablilh  his  ill-got- 
ten power,  but  by  wading  through  feenes  of  blood.  His  parti- 
fans  committed  depredations  at  their  will  and  pleafure,  and 
his  aflaffins  drenched  their  daggers  in  the  blood  of  all  who 
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ArpXN0Dlx  dared  to  lament  the  miferies  of  their  country.  Simon  had 
B OO  K been'  raifed  to  his  bad  eminence  by  Mathias,  a prieft,  who 

v— — v > prefided  at  all  public  facrinces ; and  he  now  confidered  the 

-8ii.  man,  to  whom  he  owed  an  obligation,  as  a living  reproach. 

‘ He  acc-ufed  liis  friend  of  a defign  to  defert  to  the  Romans, 
and,  on  that  charge,  condemned  him  to  death  together  with 
his  three  fons.  The  venerable  old  man  begged  with  earned; 
fupplication  to  be  the  firft  victim,  that  he  might  not  live  to 
fee  fo  horrible  a fpe£tacle  as  the  murder  of  his  children.  The 
prayer  of  mifery  was  rejected.  The  wretched  father  faw  his 
fons  bleed,  and,  having  felt  that  agony  of  heart,  refigned  him- 
felf  to  the  executioner. 

John,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  think  himfelf  eftablilhed 
in  plenitude  of  power,  while  Eleazar  ftill  remained  in  poffef- 
fion  of  the  inner  part  of  the  Temple.  His  ambition  could 
not  brook  a rival.  Eleazar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  re- 
fources  to  lupport  himfelf,  and  his  party,  but  the  offerings 
and  firft-fruits  that  were  brought  to  the  fan&uary.  Thofe, 
in  contempt  of  all  laws  divine  and  human,  he  converted  to  his 
own  ufe ; and,  with  that  view,  allowed  admittance  to  all  who 
came  to  offer  their  adoration.  During  the  horrors  of  the 
fiege,  facriiices,  libations,  and  other  a£ts  of  devotion  went  on 
in  the  Temple;  but  in  the  midft  of  the  religious  ceremonies, 
the  holy  place  was  deluged  with  human  blood  mixed  with  the 
gore  of  flaughtered  victims.  John  was,  at  length,  determined 
to  end  the  contefl:  with  Eleazar.  Ambition  like  his  was  not 
to  be  fatisfied  with  any  thing  lefs  than  the  abfolute  command. 
Having  taken  his  meafures  for  that  purpofe,  he  ordered  his 
band  of  affaffins  to  mix  with  the  crowd  that  entered  the  in- 
ner Temple.  A dreadful  fcene  of  confufion,  horror,  and  mur- 
der 
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der  followed.  The  ruffians,  {killed  in  their  trade,  threw  off  "lPp^Drx 
their  upper  garments,  and,  brandilhing  their  poniards,  ftruck  B Iv 
a general  panic.  The  Zealots  of  Eleazar’s  party  ruflied  v— -v— -i 
out  of  the  Temple  with  precipitation.  The  innocent  multitude  s*?. 
dung  to  the  altar;  but  the  altar  was  no  longer  a fanctuary.  70. ’ 
All  were  put  to  death  without  diftin&ion.  By  this  horrible 
ftratagem  John  obtained  a complete  victory.  Eleazar,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus  (a),  fell  in  the  general  maffacre ; but,  if  we  be- 
lieve Jofephus,  he  furvived  to  ad  for  the  future  under  the  com- 
mand of  John,  who  became  the  ruling  chief  of  the  Zealots. 

The  three  fadions,  which  prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
liege,  were,  in  this  manner,  reduced  to  two.  John  and  Simon 
were  now  the  pretended  friends  of  the  people,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  country. 

XII.  Titus  knew,  by  fure  intelligence,  that  the  ceffiation 
of  arms,  which  his  preparations  rendered  neceffiary,  was  by  the 
folly  and  madnefs  of  the  befieged  converted  to  their  own  de- 
flrudion.  He  exerted  himfelf,  notwithftanding,  to  return  to 
the  charge  without  lofs  of  time.  The  exertions  of  the  fokliers 
feconded  his  moft  ardent  willies.  Having  conftruded  his 
warlike  engines,  and  taken  his  meafures  for  the  affiault,  he  made 
his  approaches  to  the  breach,  which  he  had  already  battered, 
and  by  an  mediant  difeharge  of  Hones  and  arrows,  and  other 
miffive  weapons,  had  kept  open,  in  fpite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Jews  to  repair  their  fortifications.  The  legions  advanced  to  the 
affault  with  determined  bravery.  The  conflict  lalted  three  days 
without  intermiffion.  On  the  fourth,  the  archers  and  fingers 
difeharged  fuch  an  uninterrupted  volley,  that  the  befieged  could 
no  longer  maintain  their  flation  on  the  ramparts.  The  engineers 
played  their  battering  rams  with  the  greateft  Ikill  and  fuccefs. 

2.  The- 
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Tnc  walls  gave  way ; and  the  Romans,  in  clofe  embodied  ranks, 
were  able  to. cut  their  way  through  the  breach.  The  Jews  fled 
for  fhelter  to  Sion  and  Mount  Moriah.  Titus  entered  with  the 
conquering  troops,  and  once  more  took:  pofleffion  of  Salem. 
He  ordered  all  the  houfes  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
marked  out  the  lines  of  his  camp.  He  filled  the  towers,  that  were 
left  Handing,  with  a band  of  feledt  men,  who  from  that  advan- 
tageous poll:  would  know  how  to  annoy  the  battlements  of  the 
enemy.  The  whole  city  was  now  inclofed  within  the  lines  of 
circumvallation,  which  Titus  had  ordered  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fiege.  Salem  was  completely  conquered.  The  legions  ex- 
tended their  ranks  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Tower  Antonia,  and 
thence  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the 
Temple.  But  new  difficulties  were  the  confequence  of  victory. 
A wide  extenfive  valley  lay  betwen  the  bafe  of  Mount  Moriah 
and  Bezetha.  The  Romans,  in  that  fituation,  were  expofed  to 
the  flings  and  engines  of  the  enemy  on  the  fummit  of  Tower 
Antonia,  the  Temple,  and  Mount  Sion.  To  men,  who  were 
directly  under  thofe  forts,  or  citadels,  the  height  appeared 
ftupendous,  and  inacceflible.  Till  towers  of  equal  elevation 
were  railed,  there  was  no  way  to  afi'ault  the  works,  and  to 
batter  a breach  was  impoffible.  This  occafioned  a fufpenfion  of 
hoftilities  for  ten  days.  The  labour  was  immenfe,  and  fuch  as 
would  have  deterred  any  forces  but  a Roman  army.  The  fol- 
cliers  loved  their  general,  and  their  ardour  rofe  in  proportion. 

XIII.  The  Jews  in  conflernation  faw  from  their  ramparts  the 
towers  rifing  high  in  air,  and  the  platforms,  which  were  to  re- 
ceive the  warlike  engines,  built  with  a rapidity  that  aftoniflied 
them.  They  now  thought  it  time  to  defifl:  from  their  internal 
feuds,  and  the  rage  of  mutual  flaughter.  The  common  danger 
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reconciled  all  parties.  John  and  Simon  formed  an  union  of  appendix 
councils.  'They  aflembled  their  braved:  troops,  and,  having  con-  g oo  K 

certed  their  plan  of  operations,  made  a Tally  into  the  city  of  v / ‘ t 

Salem  with  their  whole  ftrength  combined.  The  Romans  were  A-  u-  c- 
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taken  by  furprife.  Defpair  itfelf  infpired  the  Jews  with  courage*  A-  D • 

7 ^ • 

Their  firfi  impreffion  was  not  to  be  refilled.  The  legions  gave 
ground,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  camp.  'The  Jews 
purfued  them  to  their  entrenchments.  The  Romans  were  be- 
fieged  in  their  turn.  All  was  uproar,  terror,  and  confufion,  till 
Titus,  by  his  exhortations,  by  his  own  example,  and  by  every 
effort,  roufed  the  fpirit  of  his  men,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
charge.  The  Jews  were  repulfed.  They  fled  ; they  were  pur- 
fued ; they  were  taken  prifoners,  or  put  to  the  fvvord.  The 
{laughter  lalted  till  night  came  on,  and  John  and  Simon,  with 
their  furviving  numbers,  retreated  to  their  former  llation. 

XIV.  Titus  was  now  at  leifure  to  raife  the  neceffary  bat_ 
teries,  and  confirudl  all  his  works  for  a grand  affault.  The  be- 
fieged,  in  the  mean  time,  were  afflitAcd  with  difafters  worfe,  if 
poflible,  than  their  own  horrible  afiaffmations.  A dreadful 
famine  laid  walle  the  city.  The  ftreets  were  covered  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying  ; old  men,  women  and  children  ftretched 
forth  their  hands  for  fuftenance,  and  expired  in  the  aft ; the 
wounded  foldiers  perilhed  for  want  of  relief ; fhrieks  and  groans, 
and  lamentations  refounded  in  every  quarter ; the  furviving 
wretches  envied  the  fate  of  thofe  who  died  firA  ; they  lived  only 
to  prolong  their  mifery,  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  Temple,  and  in- 
voking death  to  end  their  woes.  The  rites  of  fepulture  were 
neglefled.  It  was  neceffary,  however,  to  remove  the  dead 
bodies.  John  and  Simon  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  down  the 
fleep  into  the  lower  city.  Titus  went  to  view  the  unhappy  vi&ims. 
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as  tliey  lay  in  heaps  under  the  walls.  Shocked  at  a fcene  fo 
melancholy  and  affe&ing,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
called  the  gods  to  witnefs,  that  he  was  not  the  caufc  of  thofe 
dreadful  calamities. 

John  and  Simon,  the  tyrannical  authors  of  every  mifchief,  be- 
held the  diflrefs  of  the  people  without  remorfe  or  pity.  Under 
their  direction,  plunder  and  maffacre  went  on  with  unrelenting 
fury.  A hand  of  affaflins  continued  prowling  about  in  queft  of 
prey.  They  fearched  every  houfe  ; and  where  they  faw  an  ap- 
pearance of  health,  they  feized  the  wretched  family,  and  dragged 
them  like  fo  many  criminals  to  the  rack,  in  order  to  make  them 
difcover  in  what  fecret  place  they  laid  up  their  {lender  hoard  of 
victuals.  The  two  friends  of  the  people  converted  every  thing 
to  their  own  ufe.  Diflrefs  and  mifery  went  on  increafmg,  and 
deeds  that  fhocked  humanity  were  committed  in  the  face  of  day.. 
Fathers  took  the  nourifhment  from  their  children,  and  fons 
feized  it  from  their  mothers.  In  return,  a woman  of  the  name 
of  Mary,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  .the  wTar,  removed  with  all 
her  fubflance  from  beyond  the  Jordan  to  take  fhelter  in  Jerufalem, 
committed  an  outrage  that  cannot  be  related  without  horror.  A 
band  of  ruffians  carried  off  her  little  {lore  of  corn.  Enraged  by 
that  a£t  of  violence,  ffie  feized  her  infant,  then  at  her  breaft, 
and,  in  defpair  and  phrenfy,  plunged  a poniard  in  its  heart. 
Nor  did  ffie  Hop  there : the  cravings  of  hunger  were  to  be  ap- 
peafed.  She  cut  her  babe  in  pieces,  and  devoured  the  fruit  of 
her  womb.  The  fmell  of  victuals  foon  attracted  a banditti  of 
free-booters.  They  broke  into  the  houfe  ; and,  though  enured 
to  murder,  they  recoiled  with  horror  at  a fight  fo  barbarous  and 
inhuman.  The  {lory  was  foon  divulged  ; it  fpread  through  the 
city,  and  reached  the  Roman  camp.  Titus  heard  it  with  aflo- 
2 nifhment. 
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nifhment.  He  heaved  a figh,  and  mourned  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity. His  towers,  his  platforms,  and  his  warlike  engines 
were  completed ; his  {lingers  and  archers  were  at  their  poll,  and 
his  whole  army  panted  for  an  opportunity  to  difplay  their  valour  ; 
but  he  himfelf  was  ftill  reftrained  by  the  tendernefs  of  his  nature. 
He  caufed  a general  amnefly  to  be  proclaimed  in  favour  of  all, 
who  fhould  make  a voluntary  furrender  ; and,  at  the  fame  time, 
bound  himfelf  by  a folemn  promife  to  preferve  the  city,  the 
temple,  and  the  religion  of  the  people.  Numbers  embraced  the 
offer,  and  rufhed  out  of  the  gates  on  every  fide  ; but  the  venge- 
ance of  Heaven  purfued  a devoted  race.  The  wretched  fu- 
gitives, in  their  way  to  the  Roman  camp,  paffed  through  the 
lines  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  lifted  under  the  banners  of  Titus. 
A foldier  of  that  nation  perceived  a Jew  difeharging  the  fuper- 
fluities  of  nature,  and  then  fearching  for  the  gold  which  he 
had  fwallowed  before  he  left  the  town.  That  circumftance  dif- 
fufed  a notion,  that  all  the  Jews  had  adopted  the  fame  ftrata- 
gem  to  fecrete  their  money.  Full  of  that  idea,  the  Arabs 
rufhed  with  fury  on  the  defencelefs  multitude,  and  ripped  up 
their  bellies  to  difeover  their  hidden  treafure.  The  Romans  fol- 
lowed the  example,  and  a feene  of  blood  and  carnage  continued, 
till  Titus,  fired  with  indignation,  checked  the  fury  of  his  men, 
and  gave  the  promifed  protection  to  all  that  efcaped  the  maf- 
facre. 
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XV.  Titus  found  that  his  lenity,  inftead  of  making  an  im- 
preflion  on  the  Jewifh  mind,  was  conlidered  by  that  obftinate 
people  as  a proof  of  weaknefs.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
make  one  vigorous  effort,  and  let  the  enemy  fee  the  ftrength  and 
valour  of  the  Roman  army.  His  operations  were  directed  againft 
Fort  Antonia.  John  and  Simon  no  fooner  faw  the  platforms  and 
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appendix  wooden  towers  advancing  towards  the  walls,  than  they  made  a 
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BOOK  fally  with  intent  to  fet  fire  to  the  works  of  the  befiegers.  The 
v V'  , Zealots,  armed  with  torches  and  fire-brands,  advanced  with 
c*  eagernefs.  The  legions  fhewed  a firm  undaunted  countenance. 

A;  D-  The  fignal  for  the  attack  being  given,  they  charged  the  enemy 
in  fuch  compact  order,  that  nothing  could  refill:  their  fury.  The 
conflict  did  not  Lift  long.  The  Jews  were  thrown  into  confufion, 
and,  after  a few  vain  efforts,  retreated  to  their  city. 


The  battering  rams  were  advanced  againft  the  tower  Antonia. 
The  befieged  difeharged  from  their  ramparts  a volley  of  hones 
and  other  miffive  weapons.  Nothing  could  deter  the  Romans. 
They  condenfed  their  lhields  over  their  heads,  and,  having  form- 
ed a military  flicll,  began  to  fap  the  foundation  of  the  walls, 
while  the  engineers  annoyed  the  enemy  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  works.  At  length  the  arch  of  a deep  fubterraneous  cavern, 
which  had  been  conflrufted  under  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  tower, 
fell  in  at  once,  and  drew  after  it  a great  part  of  the  ivall  in  one 
prodigious  ruin.  The  opening  was  wide  enough  for  the  Ro- 
mans to  enter  in  wide  extended  lines  ; but,  according  to_Jofephus, 
they  flood  aghafl  at  the  light  of  an  inward  wall,  which  had  been 
built  by  the  order  of  John.  The  hiltorian  relates  a number  of 
circumftances,  that  derogate  much  from  our  idea  of  the  courage 
and  difeipline  of  a Roman  army.  Be  the  faft  as  it  may,  the 
tower  Antonia  was  on  the  following  day  taken  by  ftorm.  The 
Jews,  who  efcaped  the  fword,  fled  in  difmay  and  terror  to  the 
Temple,  which  they  confidercd  as  a fife  afylum,  flill  convinced 
that  a fanfluary,  of  which  the  God  of  Abraham  was  the  pro- 
testor, would  never  yield  to  the  Roman  arms. 


XVI.  Titus  had  now  gained  an  eminence,  from  which 
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his  warlike  engines  could  play  with  advantage  on  the  enemy,  appendix 
The  approaches  to  the  Temple  lay  expoled  to  the  valour  of  the  BOOK 

legions.  His  clemency  made  him  fufpend  his  operations.  1 o v > 

have  the  fanCtuary,  and  even  to  protect  the  people  in  the  exereile  A'„y' C' 
of  a religion,  which,  with  every  Roman,  he  condemned  as  a per-  A^D 
verfe  fuperftition,  was  Hill  the  with  of  his  heart.  Jofephus,  who, 
as  the  reader  will  remember  (40,  commanded  the  garrifon  at 
Jotapata  in  Galilee,  and  was  there  taken  prifoner  by  Vefpafian, 
attended  Titus  during  the  liege  of  Jerufalem.  Whether  he  mif- 
underflood  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Mefliah,  or  milinter- 
preted  them  to  cu,  ry  favour  with  the  Roman  general,  cannot  now 
be  known.  Tacitus  condemns  the  blind  fuperftition  of  the  Jews, 
who  would  not  fee  that  the  prediction  had,  as  he  conceived  it,  a 
palpable  reference  to  Vefpafian  and  his  foil  Titus  (b).  Jofephus 
either  actually  did,  or  pretended  to  fee  it  in  the  fame  light. 

Willing  to  ftop  the  effufton  of  blood,  Titus  refolved  to  fend  a 
deputation  to  the  Jewifh  chiefs  ; and  for  that  purpofe  no  one 
feemed  fo  proper  as  a native  of  the  country,  who  would  know 
the  topics  fit  to  be  urged,  and  by  his  powers  of  perfualion  might 
be  able  to  command  the  paftions,  and  make  an  impreffion  on  the 
hearts  of  a deluded  people.  Jofephus  undertook  that  important 
embaiTy.  He  had  an  interview  with  John,  and  has  left  in  his 
hiftory  a detail  of  all  that  paftcd.  It  will  be  fufficicnt,  in  this 
abridgment,  to  obferve,  that  nothing  could  alter  the  obftinacy  of 
a blind  enthufiaft,  who  by  his  manifold  crimes  provoked  the 
wrath  of  an  offended  God,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  was  fo  infa- 
tuated as  to  exped  the  divine  protection.  Jofephus,  though 
reviled  as  a traitor  to  his  country  and  a have  to  the  Romans, 
made  ufe  of  every  argument  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  ; he 
reprefented  to  them  the  horrors  of  inevitable, deftruCtion  ; hea- 
ven and  earth  combined  againft  their  city  j and  with  tears  in  his 
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eyes  he  exclaimed,  “ I fee  at  length,  too  late  I fee,  that  I am 
“ ftruggling  againft  the  will  of  God.  Titus  willies  to  fave  you 
“ from  defolation,  and  your  doom  is  pronounced  above.  It  is 
“ God,  a powerful,  an  avenging  God,  who  fends  the  Romans 
“ to  bury  all  in  ruin.  Repentance  may  ftill  efface  your  crimes ; 
“ contrition  of  heart  may  avert  the  impending  vengeance  ; fave 
“ yourfelves,  and  your  holy  city  ; fave  your  Temple,  the  won- 
“ der  of  the  univerfe  ; Titus  wilhes  to  preferve  that  noble  ftruc- 
“ ture  ; do  not  be  worfe  enemies  to  yourfelves,  than  even  the 
“ Romans,  who  hold  the  fword  over  your  heads,  and  hill  in 
“ mercy  forbear  to  hrike  the  fatal  blow.”  He  could  no  more ; 
a flood  of  tears  fuppreffed  his  voice  ; he  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
Temple,  heaved  a hgh,  and  returned  to  Fort  Antonia. 


XVII.  Titus  faw  that  his  moderation  ferved  only  to  confirm 
the  hard  of  heart  ; and,  by  protracting  the  fiege,  to  expofe  his 
men  to  ambufeades,  and  the  danger  of  hidden  Ikirmilhes  with  a 
people  enured  to  craft  and  hratagem.  He  called  a council  of  war. 
The  principal  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the 
utter  deftruCtion  of  the  Temple  would  fecure  a lahing  peace.  A 
building,  which  the  Jews  themfelves  had  made  a theatre  of  blood, 
ought  not,  they  contended,  to  be  any  longer  confidered  as  a place 
of  worfhip.  It  was  rather  a citadel,  in  which  the  garrifon  re- 
mained in  force  ; and,  fince  the  proffered  capitulation  was  re- 
jected, ought  to  be  given  up  to  the  fury  of  an  enraged  foldiery. 
Titus  concurred  with  his  officers  in  every  point,  except  the  de- 
molition of  the  inner  part  of  the  Temple.  That  he  ftill  refolved 
to  fave  ; but,  as  Jofephus  obferves,  a fuperior  council  had  other- 
wife  ordained.  God  in  his  juftice  had  decreed  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
falem;  and  Titus,  unconfcious  of  his  million,  was  the  agent  to 
execute  the  will  of  Heaven. 
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On  the  following  day  the  general  aflault  began.  The 
Romans  advanced  under  their  military  fhell  to  the  outward  wall 
of  the  Temple.  The  Jews  fallied  out,  and  a tierce  engagement 
followed.  Nothing,  however,  could  break  through  the  clofe  em- 
bodied lines  of  the  legions.  The  betieged  gave  way,  and, 
finding  themfelves  purfued  with  impetuous  fury,  fled  for 
fhelter  to  the  inner  court.  The  Romans  entered  fword  in  hand. 
The  battle  was  renewed  with  redoubled  ardour.  The  combat- 
ants were  confined  to  one  fpot.  For  the  Jews,,  no  room  for 
flight  ; the  Romans  fought  to  end  the  war.  The  cries  of 
the  dying,  and  the  fhouts  of  the  victors,  reverberated  by  the  fur- 
rounding walls,  filled  the  place  with  dreadful  uproar.  The  orders 
of  Titus  and  his  officers  were  no  longer  heard.  The  Jews,  in  fome 
parts,  fought  with  frantic  obftinacy.  Numbers  in  defpair  fled  to 
the  fandtuary.  There  the  falfe  prophets  ftill  allured  them  that 
the  Lord  of  Hofts  was  on  their  fide.  In  that  inftant  the  be- 
fiegers  forced  the  gates.  The  mafly  gold  and  glittering  orna- 
ments infpired  them  with  new  ardour.  The  love  of  plunder 
confpired  with  revenge,  and  Titus  exerted  himfelf  in  vain  to  re- 
ftrain  their  fury.  One  of  the  foldiers  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
portico,  and  threw  a combuftible  weapon,  which  clung  to  the 
wood- work,  and  fet  fire  to  the  whole  building.  The  Jews  faw 
that  all  was  loft,  and  in  their  laft  agony  fent  forth  the  groan  of 
an  expiring  people.  Titus  withdrew  from  the  fcene  of  defola- 
tion,  lamenting  that  his  efforts  to  fave  the  place  were  without 
effedt.  As  he  pafled  along,  word  was  brought  to  him,  that  a num- 
ber of  priefts  flood  on  the  outfide  wall,  imploring  him  to  fpare 
their  lives.  “It  is  too  late,”  faid  Titus  ; “ the  priefts  ought  not  to 
furvive  their  Temple.”  He  retired  to  Fort  Antonia ; and  there 
beholding  the  conflagration,  and  lifting  up  his  hands,  exclaim- 
ed, with  a figh,  “ The  God  of  the  Jews  has  fought  again!!  them  : 
to  him  we  owe  our  victory.” 
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Such  was  the  end  of  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem  ; a magnificent 
ftrufture,  which  had  ftood  for  ages,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
Jews,  the  place  of  national  worfhip,  and  the  oracle  of  God.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  dreadful  cataftrophe  happened  on  the  tenth 
of  Auguft,  the  day  on  which  the  fir  11  Temple,  built  by  Solomon, 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3416,  before 
Chrift  58 7,  by  Nebuchadnezor,  King  of  Babylon,  The  Second 
and  laft  Temple  was  built  about  fifty-two  years  after  that  of  So- 
lomon was  laid  in  ruins.  It  had  fcood  above  fix  hundred  years, 
enlarged  and  embellifhed  from  time  to  time  ; but  was  at  length 
levelled  to  the  ground,  to  rife  no  more,  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tempt of  Julian  the  Apoftate  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  and  thereby 
difcredit  the  prediction  of  Chrift.  Iiis  mad  project  failed.  So  true 
it  is,  that  no  power  can  dejlroy  what  God  has  raifed ; and  none 
can  raife  what  he  dejlroys.  The  Sentence  was  pronounced 
above,  and  not  one  Jlone  was  left  upon  another  (a ), 

XVIII.  An  end  was  not  yet  put  to  the  war.  John  and  Si- 
mon, with  a number  of  their  followers,  found  their  way  into  the 
upper  city  on  Mount  Sion.  But  the  courage  of  the  Jews  depend- 
ed on  the  prefervation  of  their  Temple.  Seeing  it  in  flames, 
they  thought  themfelves  abandoned  by  their  God,  and  wanted  to 
Surrender.  Even  in  that  diftrefs  they  were  ftill  diftracted  by  in- 
teftine  faCIions.  John  and  Simon  declared  their  fixed  refolution 
to  hold  out  to  the  laft.  The  fcene  of  mifery  that  followed  is  not 
to  be  defcribed  ; a devouring  famine  raged  in  every  quarter,  and 
the  barbarity  of  the  unrelenting  tyrants  wras  not  to  be  appcafcd. 
In  a few  days  the  chiefs  Saw  the  Romans,  with  indefatigable  labour, 
advancing  their  towers,  and  preparing  for  a general  aflault. 
They  thought  it  time  to  capitulate.  Titus  promifed  to  Spare 
their  lives,  but  refufed  to  compromife  the  war  on  any  other  terms. 
He  required,  in  decided  terms,  an  immediate,  unequivocal,  uncon- 
ditional 
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ditional  fubmiftion ; a furrender  at  difcretion.  John  and  Simon  \PriiNDix 
received  this  anfwer  with  indignation.  The  pride  of  men,  who 
had  been  fo  long  the  tyrants  of  the  people,  was  too  obftinate  to 
bend  to  the  will  of  a conqueror.  They  talked  of  the  rights  of  man, 
refolved  to  live  independent,  or  to  die  with  honour  in  the  caufe 
of  liberty.  They  harangued  the  populace,  and  bellowed  againft 
Titus  with  the  zeal  and  vehemence  of  determined  patriots ; but, 
in  a fhort  time  after,  they  deferted  the  public  in  the  hour  of  need, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  their  own  perfonal  fafety.  The 
towers  of  Hippicos,  Phafael,  and  Mariamne  were  almoft  im- 
pregnable. In  places  of  that  ftrength  they  might  have  flood  at 
bay  for  a length  of  time,  and,  perhaps  have  extorted  from  Titus 
an  honourable  capitulation  : they  might,  at  leaf!;,  have  fhared  the 
fate  of  a people,  whom  they  had  ruined.  But  their  words  and 
actions  were  at  variance.  They  abandoned  the  public  intereft, 
and  bafely  hid  themfelves  in  fubterraneous  vaults,  in  hopes  of 
eluding  the  fury  of  the  conqueror.  The  legions  battered  a 
breach,  and  entered  the  city  fword  in  hand.  A dreadful  carnage 
followed.  Neither  fex  nor  age  was  fpared.  According  to  Jo- 
fephus,  not  lefs  than  eleven  hundred  thoufand  perifhed  during 
the  fiege.  The  buildings  were  fet  on  fire,  and,  excepting  the 
three  towers,  the  whole  city  of  Sion  was  laid  in  ruins.  . As 
foon  as  the  rage  of  daughter  ceafed,  all  that  efcaped  the  general 
carnage  were  collected  together,  and  difpofed  of  according  to 
their  deferts.  The  mold  adive  incendiaries  were  put  to  death  ; 
fome  were  referved  to  grace  the  vidor’s  triumph  ; and  the  reft 
were  fent  into  Egypt,  and  fold  to  flavery. 


In  this  manner,  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  \yhich  had  fiourilhed 
for  ages,  was  made  a wildernefs.  The  Jews,  no  longer  able  to 
fubfift  as  a people,  have  been,  for  upwards  of  leventeen  hundred 
Vol.  III.  3 M years, 
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years,  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  a living  monument  of 
divine  vengeance. 

XIX.  While  the  fiege  was  ftill  depending,  Vefpafian  failed' 
from  Alexandria,  and,  after  a Ihort  voyage,  landed  at  Brundu- 
fium.  He  proceeded  by  flow  journeys,  without  pomp  or  vain 
parade,  making  his  approaches  to  Rome  with  the  air  of  an  hum- 
ble citizen  returning  to  his  family.  A prodigious  concourfe 
of  people  of  all  defcriptions  came  forward  to  meet  him,  and  the 
tribe  of  courtiers  buzzed  and  glittered  round  him,  as  ufual,  of- 
fering the  incenfe  of  adulation.  They  were  received  with  cold 
negledt.  It  was  foon  perceived,  that  in  the  new  reign  truth 
would  be  in  fafliion  ( a ).  One  of  the  cities,  through  which  he‘ 
palled,  declared  an  intention  to  raife  a ftatue  to  him  at  a 
vail  expence.  Vefpafian  held  forth  his  hand,  and  anfwered  with 
a fmile,  “ Let  this  be  the  bafe  of  your  ftatue ; place  your  money 
here.”  He  entered  the  city  of  Rome  amidft  the  acclamations  of 
a people,  who  had  long  been  harafled  by  the  cruelty  of  Nero,  and 
expe&ed  under  a mild  and  equitable  government  a refpite  from 
their  mifery. 


a.  u.  c.  XX.  Vespasian  entered  on  his  third  confullhip  in  conjunc- 
Jj'd.  tion  with  Cocceius  Nerva,  who  was  afterwards  emperor  of 
Rome ; two  men,  who  feem  to  have  been,  for  the  nobleft 
purpofes,  united  in  office;  Vefpafian,  to  inftrudt  his  colleague 
in  the  arts  of  government ; and  Nerva,  to  prepare  himfelf  for 
a juft,  an  upright,  and  a virtuous  reign.  Titus,  in  the  mean 
time,  remained  at  Mount  Sion,  furveying  with  regret  the 
defolation  which  the  legions  had  made.  Addrefles  of  con- 
gratulation and  crowns  of  vidlory  were  prefented  to  him  by  de- 
puties from  all  the  neighbouring  ftates : he  calmly  anfwered,  that 
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he  was  the  mftrument  "to  execute  the  decrees  of  Heaven.  He 
gave  orders  that  the  three  towers  on  Mount  Sion  (liould  be  left 
lfanding,  as  a monument  for  pofterity,  to  mark  where  the  city 
hood,  which  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  folly  and  madnefs  o(  the 
inhabitants.  Having  made  all  proper  arrangements,  and  left 
Terentius  Rufus,  with  a legion  under  his  command,  to  guard 
Mount  Sion  and  the  province  of  Judsea,  he  fet  out,  alter  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father,  to  make  the  tour  of  Egypt. 
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John  and  Simon,  as  has  been  mentioned,  furvived  the  (laughter 
of  their  countrymen ; but  it  was  not  long  before  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  John  was  the  firft  that  furrendered. 
He  met  with  more  clemency  than  was  due  to  a man,  whofe 
wild  ambition  had  been  the  caufe  of  fo  many  dreadful  difafters. 
He  was  condemned  to  remain  a prifoner  for  life. 


Simon  did  not  meet  with  equal  lenity.  His  perverfe  and 
obftinate  refiftance  ferved  to  aggravate  his  former  iniquities,  and 
to  fill  the  meafure  of  his  guilt.  He  had  taken  refuge  in  a deep 
cavern,  carrying  with  him  a (lore  of  provifions,  and  a number 
of  workmen  with  their  tools  and  inftruments,  with  intent  to 
open  a paffage  under  ground,  and,  after  collecting  together  the 
furviving  forces  of  his  countrymen,  to  appear  again  in  arms 
againft  the  Romans.  But  rocks  were  impenetrable  ; provifions 
were  exhaufted  ; he  began  to  dread  the  nailery  of  an  approaching 
famine,  and  refolved  once  more  to  fee  the  light  of  heaven.  Rufus 
ordered  him  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  in  that  condition  con- 
veyed to  Rome,  to  clank  his  chains  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  the 
conqueror. 

Meanwhile  Titus  was  received  at  Memphis  with  all  demon- 
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i\ppENDTx  ftrations  of  joy.  It  happened,  while  he  remained  at  that  place, 
13  o O K that  the  confecration  of  an  ox,  adored  under  the  name  of  Apis, 

e- — v > by  the  Egyptians,  as  their  national  God,  was  to  be  celebrated 

" 824.  ’ with  all  the  rites  of  fuperftition  ufual  on  that  occafion.  Titus 

j'7,D’  was  invited  to  prefide  at  the  feilival.  He  yielded  to  the  requeft 

o:  the  people,  and,  in  conformity  to  eftablilhed  ufage,  wore  a 
regal  diadem  during  the  ceremony.  Innocent  as  this  tranfadlion 
was,  ic  did  not  fail,  in  a bufy  city  like  Rome,  to  occafion  a 
variety  of  reports,  all  founded  on  vague  conjedhire  and  finifter 
confh'uClion.  The  wifdom  of  fome,  and  the  mahgnity  of  others, 
faw  a deep  defign.  Titus,  they  laid,  was  flulhed  with  the  pride 
of  victory ; he  began  to  tower  above  his  rank,  and  to  form 
fchemes  of  ambition.  It  was  not  the  vanity  of  a day,  that  made 
him  alTume  the  regal  diadem ; it  was  evident  that  he  aimed 
at  greater  things.  Thefe  reports  were  wafted  with  fpeed  acrofs 
the  Mediterranean.  Titus  heard,  with  indignation,  that  his 
character  was  blackened,  and  refolved  to  make  the  bell  of  his 
way  to  Rome.  He  arrived  at  Rhegium  over  againft  Sicily,  and, 
embarking  there  in  a trading  velfel,  failed  to  Puteoli : from  that 
place  he  pmTued  his  journey  with  all  polfible  expedition,  and, 
without  the  ceremony  of  announcing  his  arrival,  flew  to  Vef- 
pafian’s  apartment,  and,  throwing  his  arms  around  his  neck,  ex- 
claimed, “ I am  come,  my  father ; your  fon  is  come.” 

The  fenate  had  decreed  a triumph  for  the  emperor,  and 
another  for  Titus.  Vefpafian  chofe  to  w^ait,  till  he  had  a partner 
to  enjoy  the  glory  of  the  day.  They  both  entered  Rome  in  the 
fame  triumphal  car.  The  pomp  and  magnificence  difplayed  on 
the  occafion  exceeded  all  former  fplendour.  The  fpoils  of  war, 
the  wealth  of  conquered  nations,  the  wonders  of  art,  and  the 
riches  of  Egypt  as  well  as  Jerufiilem,  prefented  a fpedlacle  that 
6 dazzled 
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dazzled  the  eye,  arid  filled  the  fpedtators  with  delight  and  won-  Ari>^N)i)IX 
der.  The  colours  and  enfigns  exhibited  a lively  reprefentation  c|  0 K 

of  the  Jewifh  war  ; the  battles  that  were  fought  ; the  cities  that  v v * 

were  ftormed ; the  towers  and  temples  that  were  wrapt  in 
flames  ; all  were  drawn  with  art,  and  decorated  with  the  richcft  A7‘,°' 
colouring.  The  prifoners  of  war  formed  a long  procefiion. 

Simon  was  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft.  The  well-known  ferocity 
of  his  charafter  attracted  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  and  fixed 
all  eyes  upon  him.  He  walked  with  abated  pride,  but  the  traces 
of  guilt  and  cruelty  were  Hill  vifible  in  every  feature.  The 
triumph  flopped  at  the  capital.  Simon  was  feized  and  dragged 
to  execution  on  the  I arpeian  rock;  there  to  pay  the  forfeit  of 
his  crimes,  and  fall  a vidtim  to  his  countrymen,  whom  his  atro- 
cious deeds  had  ruined. 

XX I.  It  is  not  the  defign  of  this  abridgment  to  detail  the  A.  u.  c. 
hiftory  of  Vefpalian  s reign.  It  will  be  fufticient  to  obierve,  a.  d. 
that  he  clofed  the  Temple  of  Janus,  having  fettled  a profound 
peace  throughout  the  Roman  world.  He  and  Titus  were 
joint  confuls  in  the  year  of  Rome  825;  Vefpafian  for  the 
fourth  time ; Titus  the  fecond.  Their  firft  care  was  to  allay 
the  fpirit  of  party  and  fadlion,  which  had  embittered  the  minds 
of  men  in  the  diftradlions  of  the  civil  war ; to  reform  the 
manners,  give  energy  to  the  laws,  and  teach  the  military  to 
fubnrit  to  the  civil  authority.  The  records  of  the  old  republic, 
and  all  the  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity,  had  perilhed  in  the 
flames  of  the  capifol : not  lefs  than  three  thoufand  brazen  tablets, 
on  which  were  engraved  the  decrees  of  the  lenate,  and  the  adls 
of  the  people,  were  deftroyed  in  that  dreadful  conflagration.  To 
repair  the  lofs  as  well  as  might  be,  V efpafian  ordered  diligent 
fearen  to  be  made  in  every  quarter  for  the  copies  that  were  known 
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to  exifl. ; and,  after  due  examination,  he  depofited  the  fame  in 
the  public  archives.  He  rebuilt  the  capitol ; promoted  arts  and 
fciences ; encouraged  men  of  genius  (a) ; and,  though  his  ava- 
rice, in  many  inflances,  was  little  fhort  of  rapacity,  he  fpared 
no  expence  to  reftore  the  buildings  which  had  been  deftroyed 
by  Nero’s  fire,  and,  in  general,  to  improve  and  adorn  the 
city. 

Thefe  were  imperial  works,  of  the  higheft  advantage  to  the 
people,  and  all  carried  on  with  vigour  that  did  honour  to  a pa- 
triot prince.  It  mull  not  be  diflembled,  that,  amidft  his  public 
cares,  his  private  conduct  was  not  without  a ftain.  His  amorous 
paffions  were  not  fubdued  by  age.  A courtefan,  of  the  name 
of  Caenis  (b),  had  won  his  affections,  before  he  married  Flavia 
Domitilla  ; and,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  fhe  was  able  to  al- 
lure him  back  to  her  embraces.  Her  influence  was  fucli,  that 
flie  lived  in  all  the  hate  and  grandeur  of  an  emprefs.  She  dif- 
pofed  of  all  favours  ; granted  the  government  of  provinces  ; and 
accumulated  enormous  wealth  without  any  fcruple  about  the 
means.  This,  beyond  all  queftion,  was  a blemifh  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Vefpafian  ; but,  happily,  he  was  delivered  from,  the 
difgrace  and  obloquy,  occafioned  by  his  being  the  dupe  of  love 
in  the  decline  of  life.  Caenis  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  827  ; 
and  from  that  time,  the  money  that  was  drained  by  hard  exac- 
tions from  the  provinces,  was,  without  referve,  laid  out  for  the 
nfc  and  ornament  of  the  city. 

If  Titus,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  gave  a loofe  to  love, 
it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder  that  he  thought  youth  the  feafon 
of  pleafure  and  gay  enjoyments.  His  paffions  broke  out  without 
reftraint.  He  paffed  the  night  in  joy  and  revelry  with  a band  of 
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difiblute  companions,  infomuch  that  the  people  began  to  dread  a 
return  of  all  the  vices  of  Nero’s  reign.  Queen  Berenice,  whom 
he  faw  in  Paleftine,  and  was  then  enamoured  of  her  beauty, 
lived  with  him  at  Rome  in  the  greateft  fplendour.  A report 
prevailed,  that  he  had  bound  himfelf  to  her  by  a promife  of  mar- 
riage. This  filled  the  city  with  difcontent  and  popular  clamour. 
The  public  voice  was  loud  againfl:  fo  clofe  a connexion  between 
the  emperor’s  fon  and  a princefs  of  the  Jewifh  nation.  Titus, 
at  length,  faw  the  current  of  popular  prejudice,  and  wifely  re- 
folved  to  facrifice  his  private  pleafures  to  the  interefts  of  the 
ftate.  Berenice  returned  to  her  own  country.  They  parted 
with  mutual  reluctance,  or,  as  Suetonius  expreffes  it,  with  fome- 
thing  like  the  elegant  brevity  of  Tacitus,  Beremccm  ab  urbe  dimifit , 
invitus  invita?n  ( c ).  The  virtues  which  made  him  afterwards 
the  delight  of  human  kind,  refumed  their  influence,  and,  from 
that  time,  infpired  all  his  aCtions.- 
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xxn.  In  the  courfe  of  Vefpafian’s  reign,  two  tranfa&ions 
occurred,  which,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  have  left  a ftain  upon 
his  memory.  Of  thefe  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a fhorr 
detail.  The  firft  was  the  death  of  Helvidius  Prifcus,  who  has 
been  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  That  excellent  man  fell  a 
facrifice  to  his  enemies,  and,  perhaps,  to  his  own  intemperate 
conduCt.  Initiated  early  in  the  doCtrines  of  the  ftoic  fehool,  and 
confirmed  in  the  pride  of  virtue  by  the  example  of  Ptetus  Thrafea, 
his  father-in-law,  he  faw  the  arts  by  which  Vefpafran,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  rigour  of  his  nature,  courted  popularity  ; and  did 
not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  liberty  was  more  in  danger  from  the  ar- 
tifices of  the  new  family,  than  from  the  vices  of  former  em- 
perors. In  the  fenate  he  fpoke  his  mind  with  unbounded  free- 
dom. Vefpafian  bore  his  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  go  verm- 
s' merit- 
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ment  with  patience,  and  fiient  dignity.  He  knew  the  virtues 
of  the  man,  and  retained  a due  efteem  for  the  memory  of  Thrafea. 
Willing,  on  that  account,  to  live  on  terms  with  Helvidius,  he 
advifed  him  to  be,  for  the  future,  a ft  lent  fenator.  The  pride  of 
a floic  fpurned  at  the  advice.  Paflive  obedience  was  fo  repug- 
nant to  his  principles,  that  he  flood  more  firm  in  oppofition. 
Mucianus  and  Eprius  Marcell  us,  who  were  the  favourite  mini- 
fters  of  the  emperor,  were  his  enemies  ; and  it  is  probable  that, 
by  their  advice,  Vefpalian  was  at  length  induced  to  let  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ferrate  take  their  courfe.  Helvidius  was  arraigned 
by  the  fathers,  and  ordered  into  cufcody.  He  was  loon  after 
banilhed,  and,  in  confequence  of  an  order  difpatched  from  Rome, 
put  to  death.  It  is  faid  (a)  that  Vefpafian  relented,  and  fent  a 
fpecial  meflenger  to  refpite  execution  ; but  the  blow  was  flruck. 
Helvidius  was,  beyond  all  quell  ion,  a determined  republican. 
His  own  imprudence  provoked  his  fate  ; and  this,  perhaps,  is 
what  Tacitus  had  in  contemplation  (b),  when  he  places  the 
moderation  of  Agricola  in  contrail  to  the  violent  fpirit  of  others, 
who  rulh  on  certain  deftrudtion,  without  being  by  their  death 
of  fervice  to  the  public. 


XXIII.  The  cafe  of  Eponina  was  an  inflance  of  extreme 
rigour,  or  rather  cruelty.  She  was  the  wife  of  Julius  Sabinus, 
a leading  chief  among  the  Lingones.  This  man,  Tacitus  has  told 
us  (a),  had  the  vanity  to  derive  his  pedigree  from  Julius  Csefar, 
who,  lie  faid,  during  his  wars  in  Gaul,  was  flruck  with  the 
beauty  of  his  grandmother,  and  alleviated  the  toils  of  the  cam- 
paign in  her  embraces.  Ambitious,  bold,  and  enterprifmg,  he 
kindled  the  flame  of  rebellion  among  his  countrymen,  and,  hav- 
ing refolded  to  fhake  oft'  the  Roman  yoke,  marched  at  the  head 
of  a numerous  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  a people 
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in  alliance  with  Rome.  This  was  A.  U.  C.  827.  He  hazarded  appendix 

TO 

a battle,  and  was  defeated  with  great  (laughter.  His  rafh-levied  BOOK 
numbers  were  either  cut  to  pieces,  or  put  to  flight.  He  himfelf  >. 
efcaped  the  general  carnage.  Pie  fled  for  fhelter  to  an  obfcure  c' 

cottage  j and,  in  order  to  propagate  a report  that  he  deftroyed  A-  £° 
himfelf,  fet  fire  to  his  lurking-place.  By  what  artful  ftratagems 
he  was  able  to  conceal  himfelf  in  caves  and  dens,  and,  by  the 
afhftance  of  the  faithful  Eponina,  to  prolong  his  life  for  nine  years 
afterwards,  cannot  now  be  known  from  Tacitus.  The  account 
which  the  great  hiftorian  promifed,  has  perifhed  with  the  narra- 
tive of  Vefpafian’s  reign.  Plutarch  (b)  relates  the  flory  as  a 
proof  of  conjugal  fidelity.  From  that  writer  the  following  par- 
ticulars may  be  gleaned  : Two  faithful  freedfnen  attended  Sabinus 
to  his  cavern ; one  of  them,  Martialis  by  name,  returned  to 
Eponina  with  a feigned  account  of  her  hufband’s  death.  His 
body,  fhe  was  made  to  believe,  was  confirmed  in  the  flames. 

In  the  vehemence  of  her  grief  fhe  gave  credit  to  the  flory.  In 
a few  days  fhe  received  intelligence  by  the  fame  meflenger,  that 
her  hufband  was  fafe  in  his  lurking-place.  She  continued  during 
the  reft  of  the  day  to  a<ft  all  the  exteriors  of  grief,  with  joy  at 
her  heart,  but  fupprefled  with  care.  In  the  dead  of  night  fhe 
vifited  Sabinus,  and  in  his  arms  indulged  the  tranfports  of  her 
foul.  Before  the  dawn  of  day  fhe  returned  to  her  own  houfe, 
and,  for  the  fpace  of  feven  months,  repeated  her  clandeftine  vifits, 
fupplying  her  hufband’s  wants,  and  foftening  all  his  cares.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  fhe  conceived  hopes  of  obtaining  a free 
pardon  ; and  having  difguifed  her  hufband  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
render  a detection  impoftible,  fhe  accompanied  him  on  a long 
and  painful  journey  to  Rome.  Finding  there,  that  five  had  been 
deceived  with  vifionary  fchemes,  fhe  marched  back  with  Sabinus, 
and  lived  -with  him  in  his  den  for  nine  years  longer.  Mutual 
Vol.  III.  3 N Jove 
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love  was  tlielr  only  comfort.  Her  tender  affection  fweetened  the 
anxieties  of  her  hufband,  and  the  birth  of  two  fons  was  a fourcc 
of  pleafure,  even  in  diftrefs  and  mifery.  In  the  year  of  Rome 

S25. 
A.  D. 

831,  they  were  both  difeovered,  and  in  chains  conveyed  to 
Rome.  Vefpafian  forgot  his  ufual  clemency.  Sabinus  was 
condemned,  and  hurried  to  execution.  Eponina  was  deter- 
mined not  to  furvive  her  hufband.  She  changed  her  fupplicating 
tone,  and,  with  a fpirit  unconquered  even  in  ruin,  addrelfed 
Vefpafian : “ Death,  fhe  faid,  has  no  terror  for  me.  I have 
“ lived  happier  under  ground,  than  you  upon  your  throne. 
“ Bid  your  aflafTms  flrike  their  blow  : with  joy  I leave  a world, 
w in  which  you  can  play  the  tyrant.” 

She  was  ordered  for  execution.  Plutarch  concludes  with  fay™ 
ing,  that  during  Vefpafian’s  reign  there  was  nothing  to  match  the 
horror  of  this  atrocious  deed  ; for  which  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  fell  upon  Vefpafian,  and,  in  a fhort  time  after,  wrought  the 
extirpation  of  his  whole  family. 

Vefpafian  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  June,  A.  U.  C.  832, 
in  the  fixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  reigning  ten  years. 
Titus  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  A.  U.  C.  834,  in 
the  forty-firll  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign  of  two  years  and 
fomewhat  more  than  two  months. 

Domitian  was  'put  to  death  by  a band  of  confpirators,  who 
were  determined  to  deliver  the  world  from  a monfter,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  A.  U.  C.  849,  in  the  forty- fifth  year 
of  his  age,  after  a reign  of  fifteen  years  ; a large  portion  of 
human  life,  as  Tacitus  obferves  (c) , in  which  the  people  groaned 
under  the  cruelty  of  an  unrelenting  and  infatiate  tyrant. 

END  OF  THE  APPENDIX. 
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Se  Elion  I. ' 

( a ) r | ''ACITUS  computes  820  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome 
JL  to  the  end  of  Nero,  when  the  following  Hiftory  begins. 
The  battle  of  Atftium  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  723  j from  that  time 
the  reigns  of  Auguftus  and  the  fucceeding  emperors  form  a period  of 
98  years  to  the  end  of  Nero,  .who  died  A.  U.  C.  821. 

(b)  The  hiftory  of  Rome  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  is  emphatically 
called  by  Tacitus  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  people.  From  the  battle 
of  Aftium,  it  is  properly  the  hiftory  of  the  emperors. 

(r)  Tacitus  was,  probably,  raifed  to  the  office  of  quasftor  by  Vef- 
pafian,  and  perhaps  to  the  fenatorian  rank.  Under  Titus  he  advanced, 
in  the  regular  gradation  of  the  magiftracy,  to  the  functions  either  or 
tribune  or  asdile  •,  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian  he  was  one  of  the 
quindecimviral  college,  as  well  as  prtetor.  See  Annals,  xi.  f.  11. 

(d)  It  is  evident  from  this  paflage  that  Tacitus  publiflmi  his  Hiftory 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  fince  Nerva  is  called  the  Deified  Nerva,  and 
the  apotheofis  of  the  emperors  was  always  after  their  death.  Nerva 
began  his  reign  A.  U.  C.  849,  and  died  in  the  year  851,  when  Trajan 
lucceeded  by  adoption. 

Se Elion  II. 

{a)  The  hiftory  included  the  whole  time  from  the  firft  of  Galba  to 

the 
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the  a fihfll nation  of  Domitian  *,  and,  for  that  reafon,  fome  of  the  com- 
mentators are  of  opinion  that  the  four  princes  put  to  the  fword,  are 
Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Domitian.  Others,  obferving  that  the 
whole  of  Domitian’s  reign  is  loft,  adapt  their  notions  to  the  prefent 
ftate  of  our  author’s  work,  and  reckon  Pifo,  who  was  adopted  by 
Galba,  one  of  the  four  murdered  princes. 

(b)  The  infurreflion  againft  Galba  was  an  aft  of  fudden  violence; 
foon  begun  and  ended.  The  three  civil  wars  were  as  follows : 
i.  Otho  and  Vitellius  : 2.  Vitellius  and  Vefpafian  : 3.  Lucius  Anto- 
nins and  Domitian,  A.  U.  C.  845.  The  account  of  this-laft  war  is 
loft.  All  that  can  be  collefted  at  prefent  is,  that  Antonius,  wffio 
commanded  the  legions  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  formed  a league  with 
lome  of  the  German  nations,  and  declared  war  againft  Domitian.  He 
hazarded  a battle  with  Lucius  Maximus,  and  met  with  a total  over- 
throw. He  was  (lain  In  the  engagement.  Suet,  in  Domitian,  f.  vi. 
The  foreign  wars  that  di  ft  rafted  the  empire,  during  the  rage  of  civil 
commotions,  were,  one  in  Judaea,  and  the  other  with  Civilis,  the 
Batavian  chief. 

( c ) Britain  was  finally  fubdued  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  See  the 
Life  of  Agricola.  It  was  afterwards  neglefted  and  almoft  loft. 

(d)  For  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Suevians,  fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 

(e)  For  more  of  the  pretended  Nero,  fee  Hift.  ii.  f.  8.  The 
Parthians  were  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  in  favour  of  another 
impoftor,  who  took  the  name  of  Nero  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  U.  C. 
834,  and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  A.  U.  841. 

(f)  The  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  deftroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  the  lava  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  in  the  beginning  of  Titus’s 
reign,  A.  U.  C.  832. 

(g)  See  the  conflagration  of  the  Capitol,  Hift.  iii.  f.  67  and  71. 

(b)  Colleftors  of  the  imperial  revenue  were  inftituted  by  the  em- 
perors, in  order  to  entrench  on  the  power  of  the  proconfuls,  who  were 
the  proper  officers  in  all  the  provinces  that  remained  under  the  authority 
of  the  fenate.  Informers  were  raifed  to  the  office  of  imperial  procurators, 
a and 
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and  obtained  weight  and  influence  in  the  cabinet.  Adepti  procurations 
et  interiorem  potentiam. 

(i)  The  treachery  of  friends  was  the  fcourge  and  peft  of  fociety  for 
feveral  years.  Trajan  reprefied  the  mifchief.  See  his  praife  for  that 
public  benefit  in  Pliny’s  Panegyric,  f.  42.  Reddita  eft  amicis  ftdes , liber  is 
pietas , obfequium  Jervis. 

S eft  ion  III. 

(, a ) Some  of  the  commentators  have  objected  to  the  fentiment  exprefled 
by  Tacitus  in  this  place.  Brotier  calls  it,  Atrox  Jcntentia . But  what 
is  the  fair  confiruCtion  ? It  is  this  : The  crimes  of  the  Roman  people 
were  fuch,  that  they  could  no  longer  expect  the  protection  of  the  gods.  ■ 
They  had  drawn  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  Lucan  has  a fimilar 
fentiment : 

Felix  Roma  quidem,  civefque  habitura  beatos. 

Si  Libertatis  fuperis  tarn  cura  fuiflet, 

Quam  vindiCta  placet. 

Pharsal.  lib.  iv.  ver.  107.. 

See  Cicero  to  the  fame  effeCt,  De  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  iii.  f.  32. 

Seftion  IV. 

(a)  Galba,  who  was  not  arrived  from  Spain. 

Seftion  V. 

(a ) The  praetorian  guards  had  lhewn  themfelves,  at  all  times,  firmly 
attached  to  the  Casfarean  family. 

(b ) For  an  account  of  Nymphidius  and  his  rafli  ambition,  fee  the 
Appendix  to  the  Sixteenth  Book  of  the  Annals. 

(c)  The  rigour,  with  which  Galba  fupported  and  enforced  military 
difcipline,  is  Hated  by  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  f.  vi. 

Section  VI. 

(a ) For  Titus  Vinius  and  Cornelius  Laco,  fee  the  Appendix  to  the 
Sixteenth  Book  of  the  Annals. 

( b ) For  Galba’s  journey  from  Spain,  the  fate  of  Cingonius  Varro^ 

and- 
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and  Petronius  Terpilianus,  fee  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi;  and  this 
book,  f.  xxxvii. 

(c)  See  alfo  in  the  fame  Appendix,  an  account  of  the  daughter 
committed  near  the  gates  of  Rome  by  Galba’s  order  •,  and  this  book, 
f.  xxxvii. 

(d)  Nero  had  formed  a new  legion  compofed  of  men  draughted 
from  the  marines.  See  this  book,  f.  xxxi. 

(tf)  The  forces  from  Britain  and  Germany,  which  Nero  had  fent 
forward  on  a wiki  expedition  to  the  ftraits  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  were  ail 
recalled  to  quell  the  infurre<5tion  of  Vindex  in  Gaul. 

(f)  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

(g)  For  the  rebellion  in  Gaul,  excited  by  the  enterprifing  fpirit  and 
undaunted  courage  of  Vindex,  fee  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

Sedlion  VII. 

(a)  The  murder  of  Fonteius  Capito  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  of 
Clodius  Macer  in  Africa,  has  been  related  in  the  Appendix  to  Annals, 
xvi. 

(b)  Galba,  at  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity,  was  feventy- 
three  years  old.  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

S eft  ion  VIII. 

(a)  Cluvius  Rufus  was  a writer  of  hifiory.  Pliny  the  younger  fays, 
he  told  his  friend  Verginius,  If  you  meet  with  any  thing  in  my  Hifiory 
that  gives  you  offence,  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  remember,  that 
Hifiory  muff  not  betray  the  caufe  of  Truth.  You  know,  replied  Ver- 
ginius, that  whatever  I have  done,  it  has  been  ever  my  wifh  to  have 
ail  my  adtions  faithfully  related  by  fuch  a writer  as  yourlelf.  Pliny, 
lib.  ix.  epift.  19. 

(b)  The  people  of  Gaul,  who  flood  for  Vindex,  were  the  Sequani,  - 
the  Aidui,  and  the  Arverni ; for  whom  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
The  flates,  that  lay  near  the  legions  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine,  were  the  Lingones  and  the  Remi.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

( c ) The  German  armies  obtained  a complete  vidtory  over  Vindex  at 
V.efontiym.  See  the  Appendix  to  iVnnals,  xvi. 
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Kd)  Verginius  commanded  the  legions  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  For 
an  account  of  him  and  his  conduct,  fee  the  Appendix  to  the  Annals, 
xvi.  f.  xii.  When  he  was  recalled  by  Galba,  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
fucceeded  to  the  command. 

Seffion  IX. 

(a)  This  was  Vitellius,  whom  in  the  fequel  we  fhall  fee  emperor  of 
Rome.  Galba  fent  him  to  command  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  while 
Hordeonius  Flaccus,  a man  in  years,  and  greatly  afRiCted  with  the 
gout,  was  likely  to  remain  inactive  in  the  province  of  Upper  Germany. 
See  Suet,  in  Vitellio,  f.  7. 

( b ) The  fhort  reflection  of  Tacitus  on  the  appointment  of  Vitellius, 
is  underftood  two  different  ways  by  the  commentators.  According  to 
fome,  the  true  reading  is.  Id  fatis  videhatur , That  by  Galba  was  thought 
fufffcient;  according  to  others,  Id  fatis  videbatury  The  fates  ordained 
it.  The  laft  is  in  the  manner  of  Tacitus,  and  therefore  adopted  in 
the  tranflation. 

Section  X. 

(a)  See  the  Hiftory,  book  ii.  f.  1. 

Section  XI. 

(a)  It  has  been  mentioned  in  former  notes,  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
Auguftus  to  keep  the  management  of  ./Egypt,  the  great  corn-market 
of  Rome,  in  his  own  hands.  The  expreflion  of  Tacitus  is  remarkable-, 
domi  rctinere , to  referve  the  adminiftration  for  his  own  cabinet  council. 
See  Annals,  ii.  f.  59. 

(b)  Tiberius  Alexander  is  faid  to  be  a native  of  .Egypt ; but,  to 
qualify  him  for  the  office  of  governor,  he  was  made  a Roman  knight. 
He  was  probably  the  fame  perfon  who  is  mentioned,  Annals,  xv. 
f.  28. 

(c)  For  Mauritania,  Rsetia,  Noricum,  and  Thracia,  fee  the  Geo- 
graphical Table. 

Section  XII. 

( a ) Belgic  Gaul  began  from  the  Scheld  ( UEfcaut ) and  extended  to 
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the  river  Sequana  (the  Seine).  The  revolt  of  the  legions  on  the 
Upper  Rhine  is  related  by  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  f.  16. 

Sedion  XIII. 

(a)  Icelus,  the  favourite  freedman,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  xiii.  See  Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  xxxiii.  f.  2. 

(■ b ) For  Otho’s  connexion  with  Poppsa,  fee  Annals,  xiii.  f.  45 
and  46. 

Sedion  XIV. 

(a)  Suetonius  fays,  Pifonem  Ucinianum , nobilem  egregi unique  juve - 
neniy  ac  fibi  olim  probatijfmum,  teftamentoque  femper  in  bona  et  nomen  ad- 
feitum , repente  e media  falutantium  turbd  apprehendit , filiumque  appellans , 
perduxit  in  caftra , ac  pro  condone  adoptavit.  Suet,  in  Galba,  f.  17. 
According  to  this  account,  Galba  was  determined  in  his  choice,  and 
did  not  want  the  advice  of  Laco.  He  adopted  Pifo  from  inclination, 
propria  eledione.  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Galba,  gives  the  fame  aCr- 
count.  For  an  account  of  Pifo’s  pedigree,  fee  Brotier,  4to  edition, 
vol.  iii.  page  365^ 

Sedion  XV. 

(a)  Romulus  claffed  the  citizens  of  Rome  in  thirty  curias , and  from 
that  circumftance  the  Lex  Curiata  took  its  name.  The  law  was  enadted 
by  the  people  afiembled  in  their  feveral  curiaj^See  Annals,  xi.  f.  22. 

(b)  Pifo’s  father,  mother,  and  brother  were  put  to  death  by  Clau- 
dius. Another  brother  (the  confpiracy  againft  Nero  being  dete&ed) 
opened  his  veins  and  bled  to  death.  See  Annals,  xv.  f.  59. 

Sedion  XVIII. 

(a)  Thunder  and  lightning  were  always  confid'ered  by  the  Romans 
as  a warning  not  to  tranfaft  public  bufinefs.  Jove  tonant e , f ulgur ante , 
comitia  populi  habere  nef as.  Cicero  De  Divinatione,  lib.  ii.  f.  18. 

(b)  According  to  a military  cullom,  eftablifhed  in  an  early  period 
of  the  commonwealth,  every  Roman  foLdier  chofe  his  favourite  com- 
rade, and  by ‘that  tie  of  friendlhip  all  were  mutually  bound  to  fhare 
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every  danger  with  their  fellows.  The  confequence  was,  that  a warlike 
fpirit  pervaded  the  whole  army.  See  Livy,  lib.  ix.  f.  39. 

Section  XX. 

( a ) See  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  f.  1 5.  / 

SeH ion  XXI. 

(a)  See  in  Suetonius  an  account  of  Otho’s  circumftances,  and  his 
expenfive  luxury.  Otho  did  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  nothing  fliort  of 
the  imperial  power  could  fave  him  from  utter  ruin  •,  and  whether  he 
died  in  battle,  or  fell  a vidtim  to  his  creditors,  was  immaterial.  Nift 
principem  fe  ftare  non  pojfe  j nihilque  referre , ab  hojle  in  acie , an  in  foro 
fub  creditoribus  caderet.  Suet,  in  Otho,  f.  5.  See  alio  Plutarch,  in  the 
Life  of  Galba. 

(b)  Pifo  had  been  by  Nero  ordered  into  exile,  and  might  probably 
return  with  a mind  exafperated,  and  deep-fmothered  refentment,  ac- 
cording to  the  verfes  made  againft  Tiberius,  during  his  retreat  in  the 
ifle  of  Rhodes. 

• — Regnabit  fanguine  multo 

O O 

Ad  regnum  quifquis  venit  ab  exilio. 

Suet,  in  Tib.  f.  59. 

SeSlien  XXII. 

(a)  The  character  of  Otho,  as  here  delineated  by  the  unerring  pen- 
cil of  Tacitus,  is  finely  copied  by  Corneille  in  his  Tragedy,  entitled 
Otho.  A review  of  the  various  pafiages,  which  are  tranfplanted  into 
the  French  play,  would  be  an  agreeable  amufement  to  every  reader 
of  tafle,  but  cannot  be  comprifed  within  the  limits  of  a note.  It 
will  be  fufficient  to  Hate  what  Corneille  himfelf  has  faid  in  the  preface 
to  his  tragedy.  He  makes  it  his  boall  that  he  tranfiated  as  much  as 
he  polfibly  could  ; and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  malignant  critics  of 
that  day  charged  him  with  petty  larceny,  or  railed  at  him  with  viru- 
lence for  the  ufe  which  he  thought  proper  to  make  of  a great  hiftorian. 
Corneille’s  words  are  as  follows:  Le  fujet  de  cette  tragedie  eft  tire  de 
Tacite , qui  commence  fes  hiftoires  par  celle-ci.  Les  caraP.ercs  de  deux  que 
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fy  fais  ■ parley , y font  les  rnernes  que  chez  cet  incomparable  auteur , que  fat 
traduit  tant  qiCil  m’a  etc  pojfible. 

Section  XXVII. 

(<?)  The  place,  called  Velabruni , lay  between  the  Forum*  and  Mount 
Palatine.  The  Millarium  aureum  was  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Forum. 
The  Temple  of  Saturn  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

(b)  See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Otho,  f.  6. 


Section  XXX. 

(a)  See  Juvenal’s  defeription  of  Otho’s  effeminacy,  and  his  look- 
ing-glals,  fat.  ii.  ver.  99. 

Section  XXXI. 


(a)  A portico  built  by  Vipfanius  Agrippa  in  the  field  of  Mars. 
Horace  fays, 


■ — — Cum  bene  notum 

Porticus  Agrippas,  et  Via  te  confpexerit  Appi. 

Hon.  lib.  i.  epift.  6. 


Section  XXXV. 


(a)  Suetonius  fays,  Galba  put  on  his  breafl-plate,  obferving,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  it  would  be  a poor  defence  againfl  fo  many  fwords. 
Life  of  Galba,  f.  19.  Plutarch  relates  that  the  foldier,  being  afked 
by  Galba  who  gave  him  orders,  had  the  fpirit  to  anfwer,  “ My  oath 
and  my  duty.” 

Section  XXXVI. 


(a)  In  every  Roman  camp  the  flatue  of  the  emperor  was  placed  in 
the  tribunal,  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  general.  See  Annals,  xv, 
f,  29. 

(b)  The  form  of  the  military  oath  was  as  follows:  Jurant  milites^ 
tmnia  fe  Jlrenue  faduros , qua;  pr weeper  it  imperator ; nunquam  . deferturos 
militiam^  nec  mortem  recufaturos  pro  Romand  republied,  Vegetius,  lib.  ii. 
tap,.  5. 
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Setlion  XXXVII. 

(a)  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

( b ) Polycletus,  Vatinius,  Helios,  and  Halotus  were  favourite  freed- 
men,  who  rofe  to  wealth  and  honours  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  For 
more  of  Halotus,  fee  Suet,  in  Galba,  f.  15. 

(c)  Vinius  alone  had  amaffed  riches  enough  to  difcharge  the  dona- 
tive, which  had  been  promifed  to  the  foldiers  by  Nymphidius,  in  the 
name  of  Galba,  but  which  was  ftill  withheld.  See  Appendix  to  An- 
nals, xvi. 

Seftion  XLI. 

(a)  This  was  in  the  Forum,  near  theRoftra.  It  has  been  obferved. 
in  a former  note,  that  the  Pulpit  of  Harangues  was  adorned  with  the 
beaks  of  Ihips,  and  thence  called  Rofira.  For  Galba’s  death  and 
funeral,  fee  Suetonius  in  Galba,  f.  20. 

Se Elion  XL II. 

( a ) Galba  laboured  under  the  weight  of  crimes  committed  by  his 
minifter,  Titus  Vinnius,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  an  accomplice  in. 
the  plot,  which  was  occafioned  by  his  own  iniquity. 

Seftion  XLIV. 

( a ) On  feeing  the  head  of  Galba,  Otho  cried  out,  This  is  nothing, 
my  fellow  foldiers : bring  me  the  head  of  Pifo.  See  Plutarch,  Life 
of  Galba. 

Section  XLVI. 

(a)  Flavius  Sa-binus  had  been  appointed  praefeft  of  the  city  by 
Nero.  The  foldiers  loved  the  vices  of  the  former  reign,  and  for  that 
reafon  continued  Sabinus  in  the  fame  office.  For  more  of  Sabinus, 
fee  Hiftory,  ii,  f.  74  and  75 ; and  Suet,  in  Yefpafian,  f.  1. 

Seffim  XLVII. 

(a)  The  two  confuls,  Galba  and  Vinius,  being  cut  off,  the  power 
of  convening  the  fenate  devolved  to  the  city  praetor.  See  Cicero’s 
Epiftles,  lib,  x.  epift.  i2v 


( b ) For 
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(b)  For  Verania,  the  wife  of  Pifo,  fee  Pliny  the  conful,  lib.  if. 
epift.  20. 

(f)  Crifpina,  the  daughter  of  Vinius,  bought  her  father’s  head  at  a 
great  price  from  the  bands  of  affafiins.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

Sefiion  XL VIII. 

(a)  Calvifius  Sabinus,  mentioned  in  this  place,  was  probably  the 
perfon  who,  in  Caligula’s  reign,  commanded  in  Pannonia,  and,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  was  compelled  to  end  his  days,  A.  U.  C.  792.  His 
wife  Cornelia,  whom  we  find  abandoned  to  her  libidinous  pafilons,  al- 
moft  redeemed  her  character  in  the  laft  aft  of  her  life.  She  perifhed 
with  her  hulband.  Seneca  talks  of  a perfon  of  the  name  of  Calvifius 
Sabinus,  who,  he  fays,  did  not  know  how  to  enjoy  his  fuccefs  in  the 
world  with  moderation  ; but  whether  that  was  the  Sabinus  of  Tacitus 
is  uncertain.  Nunquam  vidi  hominem  lealum  indecentius.  Seneca,  epift. 
xxvii. 

\ 

Sett  ion  L. 

(a)  The  battle  of  Pharfalia  was  A.  U.  C.  706 ; that  of  Mutina, 
between  Marc  Antony  and  the  confuls  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  71 1 ; of 
Philippi,  in  the  year  of  Rome  712  j and  the  fiege  of  Perufia,  A.  U.  C. 
71 4- 

(b)  Vefpafian,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  was  a timeserving  flat- 
terer^ and,  being  afterwards  overwhelmed  with  debts,  was  a man  of  an 
equivocal  character.  See  Suet,  in  Vefpaf.  f.  2,  3,  and  4. 

Sefiion  LI. 

(a)  For  the  revolt  of  Vindex,  and  the  overthrow  of  his  army,  fee 
the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

So 51  ion  LIL 

( a ) See  Suetonius,  in  Vitellio,  f.  7. 

Soft  ion  LVI. 

(a)  For  Colonia  Agrippinenfis,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
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SeElion  LVII. 

(a)  The  firft  legion  was  probably  Rationed  at  Bonna.  See  the  Geo- 
graphical Table. 

SeElion  LIX. 

{a)  For  the  legion  called  the  Italic,  fee  HiRory,  ii.  f.  6,  note  ( c ). 

(b)  The  Taurinian  fquadron  was  fo  called  from  the  Taurini,  or 
people  of  Turin.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 


SeElion  LX. 

(a)  For  Trebellius  Maximus,  fee  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  1 6. 


SeElion  LX  I. 

(a)  The  vaR  range  of  mountains  called  the  Alps,  feparating  Italy 
from  Gaul  and  Germany,  were  divided  into  feveral  parts,  which  have 
their  diftincft  names,  fuch  as  Cottian  Alps,  Penine  Alps,  &c.  See  the 
Geographical  Table. 

Se Elion  LX II. 

(a)  For  the  (loth,  drunkennefs,  and  other  vices  of  Vitellius,  fee 
Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  f.  17. 

{b)  Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  f.  8. 

SeElion  LXIII. 


(a)  For  Divodurum,  and  the  Mediomatrici,  fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 


Sc  Elion  LX  IV. 


(a)  The  original  fays,  in  civitate  Leucorum  \ but  it  fhould  be  re- 
membered that  civitas , as  ufed  by  Tacitus  and  other  Roman  writers, 
generally  implies  a Rate,  and  not  a city  in  the  modern  acceptation1  of 
the  word.  For  the  Leuci,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  See  this  book,  f.  59. 

( c ) This  cohort  was  ufually  quartered  at  Lyons.  See  Annals,  in- 
i'. 41. 
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SeH ion  LXV. 

(a)  For  the  animofity  that  fubfifted  between  the  people  of  Lug- 
dunum  (Lyons)  and  the  city  of  Vienne,  fee  the  Appendix  to  Annals, 
xvi ; and  for  Vienne,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  The  people  of  Lyons  waged  war  againft  Vindex,  and  on  that 
account  Galba  made  them  feel  his  refentment. 

( c ) The  cities  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  were  feparated  by  the  river 
Rhodanus  •,  now  the  Rhone. 

(d)  The  people  of  Vienne  favoured  the  revolt  of  Vindex.  See  the 
Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

Senior  LXVI. 

(a)  Olive  branches  and  facred  veftments  were  ufually  difplayed  in 
cafes  of  diftrefs,  when  the  conquered  fued  for  mercy.  So  we  read  in 
Livy : Ramos  ole<e  ac  velamenta  /applicant  porrigentes , orare,  at  reciperent 
fefe , reccptofquc  tutarentur.  Livy,  lib.  xxiv.  f.  30. 

Sedl ion  LX VI I. 

(a)  The  territory  of  the  Helvetii  was  a part  of  Celtic  Gaul,  more 
extenfive  than  what  is  now  called  Switzerland.  The  people  are  cele- 
brated by  Julius  Caefar  for  their  military  virtue,  and  conftant  warfare 
with  the  Germans.  Helvetii  reliquos  Gallos  virtute  prxcedunt , quod  fere 
quotidianis  praliis  cum  Germanis  ccntendant , cum  aut  fuis  finibus  eos  prohi- 
bcnt , aut  ipfi  in  eorum  finibus  bellum  gerunt.  Casfar  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  i. 
f.  1. 

( b ) Brotier  fays,  this  place  was  called  in  ancient  infcriptions,  Ref- 
publica  aquenfis , on  account  of  the  falubrity  of  the  waters.  He  fup- 
poles  it  to  be  what  is  now  called  Baden , in  the  territory  of  Switzerland. 

Senior  LX VIII. 

(a)  For  Mons  Vocetius,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

( b ) For  Aventicum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Senior  LXX. 

(a)  The  ala  Syllana  was  a body  of  cavalry,  originally  raifed  by  Sylla. 

For  the  Padus  (now  the  Po ),  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

( b ) Vitellius 
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(b)  Vitellius  had  been  proconful  in  Africa,  where  he  adminiftered 
the  affairs  of  the  province  with  an  unblemifhed  reputation.  Sueto- 
nius,  in  Vitell.  f.  5. 

(c)  For  the  municipal  cities  here  enumerated,  fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 

( d ) The  fquadron  of  horfe,  called  Ala  Petrina , had  been  ftationed  in 
Cumberland,  as  appears  by  a lapidary  infcription  fet  forth  in  Camden’s 
Britannia. 

( e ) See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(f)  Penine.  Alps •,  fee  the  Geographical  Table.  The  Subfignanus 
Miles , mentioned  in  this  paffage,  means  the  foldier  who  fought  under 
the  colours,  Vexilla , and  not  under  the  Eagles.  The  auxiliaries,  the 
veterans  detained  in  the  fervice,  and  the  men  draughted  from  the 
legions,  were  of  this  defeription. 

Se Elion  LXXI. 

(a)  Otho,  to  appeafe  the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  had  thrown  Marius 
Celfus  into  prifon.  At  that  time,  he  could  inftigate  the  foldiers  to 
perpetrate  any  atrocious  deed,  but  to  command  them  to  forbear  was  not 
in  his  power.  Othoni  nondum  auEoritas  inerat  cd  prohibendmi  fcelus ; 
jnbere jam  poterat.  See  this  book,  f.  xlv. 


SeElion  LXXII. 

{a)  Tigellinus  has  been  often  mentioned.  See  Annals,  xiv.  f.  57  . 
xv.  f.  37  •,  and  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

{b)  For  Sinueffa,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  66 ; and  fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 


Seffion  LXXIII. 

(a)  For  Calvia  Crifpinilla,  fee  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. ; and  iic 
Plutarch,  in  Galba. 


Se Elion  LX XV. 
(^)  Suetonius,  in  Vitell.  f.  6. 
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Seffion  LXXVII. 

(a)  The  number  of  Confuls,  in  the  courfe  of  this  eventful  year,  was 
fo  great,  that  it  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  place  the  lift  in  one  view  before 
the  eye  of  the  reader. 

A.  U.  C.  822. 

On  the  Kalends  of  January,  Hift.  i.  f.  1. 

Kalends  of  March,  Hift.  i.  f.  77. 

Kalends  of  May,  Hift.  i.  f.  77, 

Kalends  of  July,  Hift.  i.  f.  77. 

Kalends  of  September,  Hift.  i.  f.  77. 

Kalends  of  November,  Hift.  ii.  f.  1. 

Ceecina  being  pronounced  a traitor  by  the  fenate,  on  the  day  before  the 
Kalends  of  January,  A.  U.  C.  823,  the  conful  for  a fingle  day,  being 
the  laft  of  the  year,  was  Rofius  Regulus.  Hift.  iii.  f.  37. 

(b)  Arrius  Antoninus,  who  appears  in  the  loregoing  lift  of  the  con- 
fuls, was  grandfather  to  Antoninus  Pius,  the  upright  and  virtuous 
emperor.  See  letters  to  him  by  the  younger  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  epift.  3 
and  18  •,  lib.  v.  epift.  10. 

(c)  For  Cadius  Rufus,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  22..  For  Pedius  Blaefusy 
fee  Annals,  xiv.  f.  18. 

Semen  LX XVIII. 

(a)  For  the  cities  of  Hifpalis  and  Emerita,  fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 

( b ) See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Otho,  f.  7. 

SeRion  LXXXIV. 

( a ) This  rule  of  military  fubordination  Hands  confirmed  by 
experience  in  every  age  and  country.  We  read  in  Livy  a fpeech 
of  Paulus  iLmilius  to  the  fame  effefl.  Unum  imperatorem  in  exercitu 

4 providers 


Confuls. 

f Galba, 

\ V inius. 

J Salvius  Otho, 
p Titianus  Otho. 

J Verginius  Rufus, 
p Rompeius  Vopilcus. 
J Caslius  Sabinus, 
p Flavius  Sabinus. 

J Arrius  Antoninus, 
p Marius  Cell'us. 
f Fabius  Valens, 
p Alienus  Cascina. 
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providere  et  confalere , quid  agendum  fit , deb  ere , per  fe,  nunc  cum  iis 

quos  advocaverit  in  confilium.  In  quo  exerciUt , milites , conful. , et  imperator , 
rumoribus  vulgi  circumaguntur , nihil Jalutare  ejfe.  Livy,  lib.  xliv.  f.  34. 

LXXXVI. 

(^)  The  ifle  in  the  Tiber,  now  called  Ifola  di  St.  Bartolemeo. 

(b)  The  Sublician  Bridge,  fo  called,  becaufe  built  with  wood.  A 
foundation  of  folid  marble  was  laid  afterwards,  but  nothing  remains  at 
prefent  but  the  ruins. 

Section  LXXXVII. 

(a)  See  Annals,  xiii.  f.  24. 

Section  LXXXVIIL 
(a)  Seethe  Geographical  Table. 

SeElion  LXXXIX. 

(a)  Furius  Camillus  Scribonianus  commanded  in  Dalmatia,  A.  U.  C 
795.  Being  a man  ofenterprife  and  bold  ambition,  he  induced  the  fol- 
diers  to  fwear  fidelity  to  himfelf,  and  went  into  open  rebellion.  His  let- 
ters to  the  emperor  Claudius  were  written  in  atone  of  menace,  requir- 
ing him  to  abdicate,  and  live  a private  citizen.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
rebel  legions,  with  the  verlatility  common  to  the  military  mind,  returned 
to  their  duty  *,  Scribonianus  fled  to  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
coafl:  of  Illyricum,  and  there  was  fe'zed,  and  put  to  death  by  Volagi- 
nius,  a common  foldier,  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  revolt.  Suetonius,  in 
Claudio,  f.  35.  See  Tacitus,  Hift.  ii.  f.  75. 

(b)  Numa,  the  founder  of  religious  ceremonies,  made  the  Romans 
believe,  that  as  long  as  they  preferved  the  celeftial  arms,  called  Ancilia , 
which,  he  faid,  were  fent  down  by  the  gods,  Rome  would  prove  invin- 
cible, and  triumph  overall  her  enemies.  Accordingly  we  read  in  Livy 
theproceflion  of  the  Salian  priefts,  on  ftated  days,  attending  the  Ancilia 
with  fong  and  dance  through  the  flreets  of  Rome.  Salios  ccdefiia  arma , 
mt<£  Ancilia  appellant ur^f err ac  per  urbem  ire  canentes  carminacumtripudiis 
Jolemnique  faltatu  jujferat  Numa.  Livy,  lib.  i.  f.  20.  This  inftitution 
was  negledted  by  Otho.  Suetonius,  Life  of  Otho,  f.  8, 
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SecJicn  XC. 

[a)  M.  Valerius  Trachalus  was  joint  conful  with  Silius  Italicus, 
A.  U.  C.  821.  See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

(b)  Otho  left  the  city  of  Rome  on  the  24th  day  of  March,  as  appears 
from  Suetonius,  who  mentions  his  negledt  of  the  inftitutions  relating  to 
the  Ancilia,  as  an  inaufpicious  beginning  of  the  war.  Suetonius  adds, 
that  he  fetout  on  the  day  when  all  who  paid  their  worlhip  to  the  mo- 
ther of  the  gods  began  the  ufual  ceremonies.  Now  that  day  was  the 
9th  of  the  kalends  of  April,  which  anfwers  to  the  24th  of  March.  See 
Suetonius,  Life  of  Otho,  f.  S. 
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Section  I.  , 

(a)  ^'I^ACITUS  fays  that  Fortune  was  then  laying  the  foundation 
JL  of  a new  Imperial  Houfe,  which  proved  to  be  beneficial 
and  difailrous  to  the  people,  and  alfo  to  the  very  family  that  was  raifed 
to  that  pre-eminence.  This  is  perfectly  clear,  when  we  confider,  that 
Rome  was  happy  under  Vefpafian  and  Titus,  but  groaned  under  Domi- 
tian,  till  the  tyrant  was  deftroyed,  and  the  Flavian  line  was  extinguifhed. 

(b)  Titus,  at  this  time,  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  By  the  favour 
of  Narciffus,  to  whom  Vefpafian  paid  his  court,  Titus  was  educated 
in  the  palace  with  Britannicus,  the  fon  of  Claudius.  The  prince,  then 
deftined  by  his  father  to  fucceed  to  the  empire,  was  cut  off  by  the 
villany  of  Nero  ; and  Titus,  whofe  elevation  was  not  then  forefeen 
lived  to  be  the  delight  of  the  Roman  people. 

(c)  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Narciffus,  the  favourite  freedman,  con- 
sulted a fortune-teller  about  the  deffiny  of  Britannicus  : the  an- 
fwer  was  unfavourable  to  the  young  prince,  but  affured  Titus  that  he 
was  born  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Suetonius,  in  Tito,  f.  2. 

Section  II. 

( a)  Berenice  was  filler  to  Agrippa  II.  and  wife  of  Herod,  King  of 
Chalcis,  in  Syria.  For  more  of  her,  and  her  connexion  with  Titus,  fee 
Appendix  to  Hift.  v.  f.  21. 
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(b)  When  Titus  no  longer  fails  along  the  coaft,  but  puts  off  to  fea, 
Tacitus  calls  it  a bolder  voyage,  audentioribus  fpatiis  an  expreffion, 
which,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  navigation,  may  provoke  the  fmile  of  a ma- 
riner. The  compafs  was  not  invented,  and  men  did  not  like  to  lofe 
fight  of  the  fliore. 

(c)  At  the  town  of  Paphos,  which  ftood  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ific 
of  Cyprus,  a temple  was  dedicated  to  YTenu$,  thence  called  the  Paphian 
Venus.  The  account  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  Tacitus  gives 
us,  has  been  condemned  by  feme  critics  as  an  idle  digreffion  : but  when 
it  is  confidered  that  the  hiftory  of  fuperftition  was  not  uninterefting  to 
the  Romans,  this  paffage  will  not  be  thought  improper.  The  great 
hiftorian  has  been  charged  with  irreligion  *,  but  the  attention  {hewn  on 
this  occafion,  and  many  others,  to  the  various  modes  of  worfhip,  may 
ferve  to  vindicate  his  character. 

Section  III. 

(a)  Aerias  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place,  as  the  founder  of 
the  Paphian  temple  : Anpals,  iii.  f.  63.  Tacitus  adds,  that  the  name 
of  Aerias  was  applied  by  many  to  the  goddels  herfelf ; and  accordingly, 
Paufanias,  lib.  i.  cap.  14,  calls  her  O v^avlotv. 

(b)  Cinyras  is  faid  by  Apollodorus  to  have  been  one  of  the  Kings  of 
Affyria. 

(c)  Thamiras  introduced  the  fcience  of  augury,  which  was  founded 
altogether  in  deceit  and  fraud.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  care  was 
taken  to  keep  it  in  the  hands  of  two  families,  that  the  fecret  of  the  art 
might  not  tranfpire. 

(d)  This  circumftance  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  Hiftory. 
Celebrc  fanirn  habet  Veneris  Paphos , in  cujns  quandam  aram  non  impluit. 
pliny,  lib.  ii.  f.  96. 

(e)  The  worfhip  paid  to  Venus,  as  the  parent  of  the  whole  animal 
creation,  was  of  ancient  date,  and  known  for  ages  to  the  Affyrians. 
The  rude  ftate  of  fculpture  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  reprefentation 
of  the  goddefs,  as  deferibed  by  Tacitus.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  makes 
that  obfervation.  The  ftatuary,  he  fays,  had  not  the  fkill  to  give  the 
elegance  of  fymmetry  and  proportion  : He  therefore  left  the  form 
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and  delicacy  of  Venus  to  the  imagination.  As  Ovid  fays,  fi  qua  latent , 
meliora  putat. 

Settion  IV. 

(a)  The  rapid  fuccefs  of  Vefpafian  had  well  nigh  ended  the  Jewifh 
war.  Jerufalem  was  the  only  place  that  held  out.  See  the  Appendix 
to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  10  ; and  the  Appendix  to  Hift.  v.  f.  3. 

Section  VI. 

{a)  The  Parthians  were  originally  a people  from  Scythia  : in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  when  their  empire  grew  in  llrength,  they  became  the 
grand  rivals  of  the  Romans.  The  overthrow  of  Craflusis  well  known* 
Both  nations  experienced  alternate  difafters  in  the  courfe  of  their  various 
wars.  See  Annals,  xv.  f.  24  and  27. 

{b)  The  laft  civil  war  was  that  between  Vindex  and  Nero.  See 
Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

(e)  It  will  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  Rate  the  names  of  the  Roman 
legions,  and  the  places  where  they  were  Rationed.  A fhort,  but  clear, 
account  of  this  matter  will  help  to  remove  the  difficulties,  which  might 
otherwife  occur  in  the  fequel  of  the  hiftory.  Brotier  has  performed 
this  ufeful  talk  with  his  ufual  accuracy.  See  quarto  edition,  vol.  iii. 
p.  408.  A compendious  view  of  what  he  has  faid  on  the  fubject  will, 
perhaps,  be  acceptable  •,  as  it  will  ffiew  the  whole  ftrength  of  the 
empire  in  the  important  crifis  now  before  11s. 

The  names  of  the  feveral  legions  were  as  follow  : 

1.  Legio  Prima,  the  firft  legion. 

2.  Legio  Prima  Italica,  the  firft  Italic  legion,  railed  by  Nero,  as 
appears  in  Dio,  lib.  lv. 

3.  Legio  Prima  Adjutrix,  an  additional  legion,  according  to  Dio 
raifed  by  Nero  from  the  marines,  and,  for  that  reafon,  called  Legio 
'Prima  Adjutrix  Clajficorum. 

4.  Legio  Secunda,  the  fecond  legion. 

5.  L.egio  Secunda  Adjutrix,  raifed  by  Vefpafian  during  the  war 
with  Vitellius. 

6.  Legio  Tertia,  the  third  legion  ; Rationed  in  Syria. 

7.  Legio  Tertia  j another,  called  alfo  the  third,  in  /Egypt. 

8.  Legio 
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8.  Legio  Tertia  another,  ftationed  in  Africa. 

9.  Legio  Quarta,  the  fourth  legion,  called,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
another  fourth  legion,  Legio  Quarto,  Macedonica. 

10.  L cio  Qu arta_j  another  fourth  legion,  called,  for  the  fake  of 
diftinction,  Legio  Quarto  Scythica. 

1 1.  Legio  Quinta,  the  fifth  legion. 

12.  Legio  Quinta  Macedonica,  the  fifth  legion,  called  the  Ma- 
cedonian. 

13.  Legio  Sexta,  the  fixth  legion,  fometimes  called  Legio  Sexto 

Viclrix. 

14.  Legio  Sexta  Ferrata-,  another  fixth  legion,  with  the  addition 
of  Ferrata,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  former. 

15.  Legio  Septima  Claudiana,  the  feventh,  called  alio  the 

Claudian. 

16.  Legio  Septima  Galbiana,  the  feventh,  called  the  Galbian. 

17.  Legio  Octava,  the  eighth  legion,  fometimes  called  Invidla. 
iS.  Legio  Nona,  the  ninth  legion-,  fometimes  called  Gemina^  be- 

cau'fe  it  was  one  legion  formed  out  of  two. 

19.  Legio  Decima,  the  tenth  legion,  quartered  in  Spain. 

20.  Legio  Decima,  another  tenth  legion,  quartered  in  Judtea. 

21.  Legio  Un decima,  the  eleventh  legion,  fometimes  with  the  ad- 
ditional title  of  Claudiana. 

22.  Legio  Duodecima,  the  twelfth  legion,  fometimes  called  Legio 

Duodecimo  Fulminea. 

23.  Legio  Tertia  Decima,  the  thirteenth  legion,  called  alfo 
Gemina,  becaufe  compofed  of  two  united  into  one.  Legio  Quarta 
Decima,  the  fourteenth  legion. 

24.  Legio  Quinta  Decima,  the  fifteenth  legion,  ftationed  in  the 
Lower  Germany. 

25.  Legio  Quinta  Decima,  another  fifteenth  legion,  quartered  in 
Judaea,  fometimes  called  Legio  Quinta  Decima  Apollinaris. 

26.  Legio  Sexta  Decima,  the  fixteenth  legion. 

27.  Legio  Septima  Decima,  the  feventeenth  legion,  thought  to  be 
one  of  thofe  that  fuffered  in  the  (laughter  of  Varus. 


28.  Legio 
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28.  Legio  Duodevicessima,  the  eighteenth  legion,  another  of  the 
legions  under  Varus. 

29.  Legio  Undevicessima,  the  nineteenth  legion,  another  legion 
Under  Varus. 

30.  Legio  Vicessima,  the  twentieth  legion,  called  by  Dio  Valeria 
Vitirix. 

31.  Legio  Una-et-vicessima,  the  twenty-firft  legion,  fometimes 
with  the  addition  of  Rapax. 

32.  Legio  Duo-et-vicessima,  the  twenty-fecond  legion,  Rationed 
in  Germany. 

33.  Legio  Duo-et-vicessima,  another  twenty-fecond  legion,  quar- 
tered in  /Egypt. 

34.  Legio  e Classicist  legion  formed  ourof  the  marine  foldiersby 
Vitelliusin  bislaft  diftrefs,  but  foon  received  into  Vefpafian’s  party,  and 
never  more  diftinguifhed. 

Such  were  the  names  of  the  legions  that  occur  in  Tacitus.  If,  from 
the  whole  number,  we  dedudt  the  feventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth, which  were  all  cut  off  under  Varus,  and  alfo  the  laft  formed  out 
of  the  marines  by  Vitellius,  and  heard  of  no  more,  it  will  appear  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  wars,  the  military  eftablifhment,  exclufive 
of  the  forces  in  Italy,  confided  of  Thirty  Legions.  Their  ftations 
were  as  follows  : 

In  Britain. 

The  Second,  Ninth,  Twentieth. 

In  Spain. 

The  Firft  Adjutrix,  the  Sixth,  the  Tenth. 

In  Gaul. 

The  Firft  Italic. 

In  Lower  Germany. 

The  Firft,  Fifth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth. 

In  Upper  Germany. 

The  Fourth,  Twenty-firft,  Twenty-fecond. 

In  Pannoma. 

The  Seventh  Galbian,  the  Thirteenth, 
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In  Dalmatia. 

The  Eleventh,  the  Fourteenth. 

In  M fia. 

The  Seventh  Claudian,  the  Eighth. 

In  Syria. 

The  Third,  Fourth,  Sixth,  Twelfth. 

In  Judaea. 

The  Fifth,  Tenth,  Fifteenth. 

In  JEgypt. 

The  Third,  the  Twenty-fecond. 

In  Africa. 

The  Third. 

That  fo  fmall  a number  of  legions  fhould  be  able,  not  only  to  con- 
quer,  but  to  keep  in  fubjedlion  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  world, 
might  be  matter  of  wonder,  if  we  did  not  know  the  wifdom  with  which 
the  legions  were  eftablifhedfand  the  military  difcipline  that  was,  for  a 
number  of  ages,  ftridlly  maintained  throughout  the  Roman  armies. 
Brotier  obferves,  that  Marfhal  Saxe,  whofe  extraordinary  genius  and 
great  experience  are  univerfally  known,  was  of  opinion  that  France 
would  do  well  to  adopt  the  fyftem  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  new- 
model  her  armies  on  that  admirable  plan  of  difcipline.  See  Memoircs 
fur  rinfanterie , ou  Traite  dcs  Legions,  fuiv ant  Vexemple  des  ancient  Remains^ 
tar  M.  le  Marechal  de  Saxe. 

Seflion  VIII. 

(rt)  A number  of  impoftors,  at  different  times,  affumed  the  name  of 
Nero.  See  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  57. 

Sctlion  IX. 

(a)  The  fame  ferocity  appeared  in  Nero’s  countenance  after  he  wti* 
dead.  See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  13. 

Seliion  X. 

(rt)  His  brother  was  Vibius  Secundus  ; a man  convi&ed  of  extortion. 
Annals,  xiv.  f.  28. 

Seliion  XI. 

( a ) See  Annals,  xiv.  f.  29  ; Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  39,  40. 
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(b)  For  the  excellent  character  of  Veftricius  Spurinna,  fee  Pliny, 
lib.  ii.  epift.  7 ; and  lib.  iii.  epift.  1 and  10. 

(c)  Juvenal  has  given  a different  defeription  of  Otho  on  his  march. 
Tat.  ii.  ver.  99.  But  poetic  licenfe  cannot  weigh  againft  the  truth  of 
hiftory. 

Seblion  XII. 

(a)  For  the  maritime  Alps,  fee  the  Geographical  Table  ; and  fee 
Annals,  xv.  f.  32,  note  (a). 

Sediion  XVII. 

(a)  For  Sylla’s  cavalry,  fee  flift.  i.  f.  70. 

(b)  The  country  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  comprifing  Piedmont , 
Mont-ferrat , the.  Milanefe  : the  principal  cities  were,  Mediolanum , 
Nov  aria , Eporodia , VercelLe.  See  Hilt.  i.  f.  70  •,  and  fee  the  Geographical 

Table. 

Se  ft  ion  XX. 

( a ) Cjecina  wore  the  fagum,  which  was  the  German  drefs  (fee  The 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  17),  and  the  brace# , or  breeches,  which  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  Gauls.  The  fouthern  part  of  Gaul  was  called  Gallia  Nar- 
bonenjis , and  alfo  Braccata. 

Seflion  XXIII. 

(a)  This  village,  which,  according  to  Cluverius,  flood  at  thediflance 
of  twenty  miles  from  Cremona,  and  is  now  called  Caneto , has  been  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  defeat  of  Otho,  and  afterwards,  as  will  be  feen  in 
the  third  book  of  this  Hiftory,  by  that  of  Vitellius. 

Seblion  XXIV. 

(a ) It  appears  in  Suetonius,  that  the  place  which  is  called  Cajtonun 
by  Tacitus,  was  a fpot  where  the  Temple  of  Caftor  was  built:  Otho 
tribus  quidem , verum  mediocribus  pruliis,  apud  Alpes , circaque  Placentiam,  et 
ad  Caftans  (supple  Templum)  quod  loco  nomen  eft , vicit.  Sueton.  in 
Othone,  f.  9.  It  was  about  twelve  miles  from  Cremona,  between  the 
Po  and  the  Addua  (now  Adda). 

S eft ion  XXV. 

(a)  Epiphanes  was  the  fon  of  Antiochus  IV.  king  of  Commagene, 
a diflrid  of  Syria. 
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Seftion  XXVII. 

{a)  Ticinum,  a city  built  by  the  Tranfalpine  Gauls  on  the  river  Ti- 
cinus,  which  is  beautifully  defcribed  by  Silius  Italicus  in  the  following 
lines  : ✓ 

Caeruleas  Ticinus  aquas  et  dagna  vadofo 
Perfpicuus  fervat  turbari  nelcia  fundo, 

Et  nitidum  viridi  lente  trahit  amne  liquorem  * 

Vix  credas  labi,  ripis  tam  mitis  opacis 
Argutos  inter,  volucrum  certamina,  cantus 
Somniferam  ducit  lucenti  gurgite  lympham. 

De  Bello  Punico,  lib.  iv.  ver.  82. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  defcription  is  driCtly  true, 
Mr.  Addifon  fays,  he  does  not  know  why  the  poet  has  reprefented  it  as 
io  very  gentle  and  dill  a river,  as  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury  ran  down  wij:h. 
t-he  dream  thirty  miles  in  an  hour,  by  the  help  of  but  one  rower. 

S eft  ion  XXIX. 

(a)  The  people  of  Vienne  were  obliged  to  purchafe  the  protection  *of 
Valens.  Hill.  i.  f.  66. 

( b ) In  an  army,  where  all  alike  from  the  highed  to  the  lowed:  com- 
mitted the  mod  violent  outrages,  the  foldiers  knew  no  lubordination. 
Guilt,  when  widely  fpread,  levels  all  diftin&ion.  Lucan  truly  obferves, 

— Facinus,  quos  inquinat,  squat. 

Pharsal.  lib.  v.  ver.  290. 

Seftion  XXX. 

(a)  Cnecina  was  admired  by  his  foldiers  for  thole  agreeable  fecon- 
dary  qualities,  which  often  gain  the  affeCtions  of  the  multitude.  Cor- 
bulo,  the  great  commander,  who  is  fo  much  extolled  by  Tacitus,  united 
to  his  fuperior  talents  the  lpecious  trifles  that  conciliate  favour.  Super 
exp er knt i am  fapientiamque , etiam  fpecie  inanium  validus.  Annals,  xiii.  f.  8. 

Seftion  XXXI. 

(a)  Vitellius  was  of  fo  fluggilh  a difpofition,  that  he  feemed  to  act 
under  the  direction  of  others,  not  from  the  impulfeof  his  own  mind. 

Seftion 
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SeBion  XXXIV. 

(a)  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Otho  had  in  his  army  two 
thoufand  gladiators  ; a difgraceful  expedient,  lays  Tacitus,  but  in  civil 
wars  adopted  by  the  ableft  generals.  Dejormc  anxilium , fed  per  civilia 
armaetiam  feveris  ducibus  ufurpatum.  See  this  book,  f.  xi. 

Section  XXXVII. 

(a)  For  the  conduft  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  the  brilliant  fuccefs 
of  his  arms  in  Britain,  fee  Annals,  xiv.  from  ledtion  29  to  40. 

SeBion  XXXVIII. 

{a)  Salluft  has  a fimilar  obfervation  : Natura  rnor tedium  avida  imperii , 
et  praceps  ad  explendam  animi  cupidinem.  De  Bel!.  Jugurth.  f.  6.  The 
fequel  of  this  fedlion,  in  which  the  progrefs  of  the  human  paflions  and 
thecaufes  of  civil  commotion  are  unfolded,  has  fome  relembiance  to  a 
palfage  in  Lucan,  which  has  been  quoted  in  a former  note. 

Namque  ut  opes  nimias  mundo  fortuna  fubadto 

Intulit,  &c. 

Et  cum  confulibus  turbantes  jura  tribuni. 

* * * * * * * Pharsal.  lib.  i.ver.  160. 

SeBion  XXXIX. 

(a)  Brotier  obferves,  that  the  place  to  which  the  Othonians  advan- 
ced, is  now  called  T or  Anzolini , between  the  rivers  Ollio  and  Dermona. 

Section  XL. 

\a)  The  Addua  (now  Adda)  falls  into  the  Po,  about  fix  miles  to  the 
weft  of  Cremona. 

(b)  The  taftefor  fhew  and  fplendour  wasfo  great,  that  none,  who,  in 
in  that  age,  were  what  we  now  call  people  of  fafhion,  chole  to  appear 
on  the  Appian  or  Flamminian  road,  or  to  make  an  excurfion  to  their 
villas,  without  a train  of  Numidians  mounted  on  the  fwift  horfes  of  their 
country,  to  ride  before  their  carriages,  and  give  notice,  by  a cloud  of 
duft,  that  a great  man  was  on  the  road.  For  this  fadt  we  are  indebted  to 
Seneca,  who  fays,  Omnesjam  fic  per egr inant ur,  ut  illos  Numidarum  pmecur- 
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rat  equitatus , atque  nt  agrnsn  curforum  antecedat : turpe  eft , nullos  eft'e,  qul 
occurrentes  via  dejiciant  ; qui  boneftim  hominem  venire  magno  pulvere  often - 
dent.  Seneca,  epift.  123. 

SePlicn  XLII. 

( d)  Suetonius  exprefsly  fays,  that  Otho,  in  the  laft  engagement  at 
Bedriacum,  was  defeated  by  a ftratagem.  His  foldiers  were  called  out 
to  be  prefent  at  a general  pacification,  and,  in  the  very  a£l  of  faluting  the 
Viteliian  army,  were  fuddenly  attacked.  Sueton.  Life  of  Otho,  f.  9. 


Section  XLIII. 

(a)  For  the  twenty-firft  legion  called  Rapax,  fee  this  book,  f.  6, 
note  (b). 

SePlion  XLIV. 


(a)  In  the  civil  wars  no  prifoners  were  made,  to  be  afterwards  fold  to 
fiavery  •,  and,  by  conlequence,  no  quarter  was  given.  Plutarch,  in  his 
account  of  this  battle,  deferibes  a moft  dreadful  carnage.  See  the  Life  of 
Otho. 

SePlion  XL VI. 


(a)  We  have  here  a noble  fentiment,  in  direft  oppofition  to  the  ftoic 
dodtrine  of  fuicide. 

S?Plion  XLVII. 

(a)  Tacitus  has  told  us,  that  Otho’s  mind  was  not,  like  his  body,  dil- 
folved  in  luxury.  Non  erat  Othonis  mollis , et  corpori  fimilis  animus. 
Hift.  i.  f.  22.  His  fpeech  upon  this  occafion  fhews  that  he  could  think 
with  dignity.  See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Otho,  f.  10. 


SePfion  XL VI II. 

(a)  Auguftus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula,  were  of  the  Julian  line; 
Claudius,  and  Nero  (by  adoption)  were  of  theClaudian;  Galbawas  of 
the  houfe  of  Servius  ; Otho,  of  the  Salvian  family. 

SePlion  XLIX. 

(a)  This  was  Verginius  Rufus,  who  conquered  Vindex  in  Gaul,  and 
had  the  moderation  to  decline  the  imperial  dignity,  when  offered  to  him 
by  the  legions.  See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

(b)  Nero,  in  his  laft  diftrefs,  fearing  that  his  head  would  be  exhibited 


as 
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as  a public  fpeftaclc,  gave  directions  for  his  funeral.  Otho  did  the 
fame  : though  tainted  with  Nero’s  vices,  he  clofed  the  feene  with 
dignity. 

(r)  Plutarch  tells  11s,  that  he  himfelf  vifited  Otho’s  tomb  at  Btixel- 
lum.  Thofe  perifhable  materials  have  long  face  mouldered  away ; 
but  the  epitaph,  written  by  Martial,  will  never  die.  The  poet  admits 
that  Otho  led  a diffolute  life  but  adds,  that,  in  his  end,  he  was  no 
way  inferior  to  Cato. 

Dum  dubitaret  adhuc  belli  civilis  Enyo, 

Forfitan  et  polfet  vincere  mollis  Otho  ; 

Damnavit  mul to  ftaturum  fanguine  Martem, 

Et  fodit  certa  peCtora  nuda  manu. 

Sit  Cato  dum  vivit,  fane  ve!  Caefare  major  ; 

Dum  moritur,  numquid  major  Othone  fuit  ? 

Lib.  vi.  epig.  31. 


Seftion  L. 


(a)  See  Annals,  xiii.  f.  46  j Hift.  i.  f.  13  ; and  Suetonius  and 
Plutarch. 

(, b ) Regium  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  Brixellum,  where  Otho 
breathed  his  laft. 

CO  See  Suetonius,  in  Vefp.  f.  5. 


Seftion  LI II. 

{a)  Eprius  Marcellus  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Paetus  Thrafea. 
Annals,  xvi.  f.  22  and  28. 

S eft ion  LIY. 

(«)  The  paflports,  called  Diplomats,  Othonis , were  granted  for  the 
protection  of  travellers  and  mefiengers.  See  Pliny,  lib.  x.  epift.  14 
and  54. 

Seftion  L V. 

(a)  The  feftival  of  Ceres  began  on  the  19th  of  April.  See  Annals, 
xv.  f.  53. 

Sefticn  LVII. 

(a)  For  more  of  Afiaticus,  fee  Suetonius,  in  Yitel.  f.  12.. 
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SeSlion  LVIII. 

(a)  For  Mauritania,  fee  the  Geographical  Tabic. 

[b)  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

SeElion  LIX. 

(a)  The  Arar,  now  the  Soane.  See  Annals,  xiii.  f.  53. 

(. b ) For  the  extreme  poverty  cf  Yitellius,  fee  Suet,  in  Vitcl.  f.  y. 

SeElion  LX. 

(a)  Caecilius  Simplex  was  conful  when  Vitellius,  f.nding  his  affairs 
utterly  ruined,  was  willing  to  abdicate.  Hift.  iii.  f.  68.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  confuls  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  fee  Hift.  i.  f.  77, 
note  (a). 

Se Elion  LXI. 

(a)  The  feditious  were  generally  given  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts. 
That  was  deemed  the  punifhment  due  to  pernicious  citizens. 

SeElion  LX II. 

(a)  Whoever  defires  to  know  more  of  Vitellius’s  gluttony,  may  find 
a number  of  particular  inftances  collected  by  Brotier,  in  his  4to  edition 
of  Tacitus,  vol.  iii.  page  433. 

SeElion  LX  I II. 

(a)  This  was  Lucius  Vitellius,  whom  we  have  feen  with  the  fenators 
.at  Bononia.  This  book,  f.  liv. 

Sc  Elion  LX  IV. 

(a)  Petronia  was  the  firft  wife  of  Vitellius.  Suet,  in  Vitel.  f.  6, 

(b)  For  Sextilia,  the  mother  of  Vitellius,  fee  Suet,  in  Vitel.  f.  3. 

(c)  See  Suetonius  in  the  place  laft  quoted. 

St  Eli  on  I,  XV. 

(a)  Lucius  Arruntius  was  appointed  governor  of  Spain  by  Tiberius, 
and  for  ten  years  after  detained  at  Rome.  Annals,  vi.  f.  27. 

(b ) Trebellius 
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(b)  Trebellius  Maximus  commanded  in  Britain,  and  was  obliged  to 
fave  himfelf  by  flight  from  the  fury  of  the  foldiers.  Hift.  i.  f.  60. 

(c)  For  Yettius  Bolanus,  fee  the  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  8 and  16. 

Sc  bit  on  LX  VI. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

( b ) For  the  Graian  Alps,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

S eft  ion  LXIX. 

{a)  The  foreign  war  was  with  the  Batavians,  under  Civilis;  the  do- 
meftic,  with  Vefpafian. 

Sefticn  LXX. 

(a)  This  was  the  24th  of  May. 

Seftion  LXXI. 

(a)  Valens  and  Csecina  entered  on  their  joint  confufthip  on  the 
kalends  of  November.  See  Hift.  i.  f.  77,  and  no te  (aj. 

(b)  Martius  Macer  commanded  Otho’s  gladiators  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po.  This  book,  f.  23. 

Seftion  LX XI I. 

(a)  Sulpicius  Camerinus  and  his  fon  were  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Helius,  Nero’s  freedman,  A.  U.  C.  820.  See  the  Appendix  to  An- 
nals, xvi.  f.  9. 

( b ) The  (laves  were  condemned  to  fuffer  death  on  a crofs. 

Seftion  I, XXIV. 

( a ) Vefpafian’s  two  fons,  Titus  and  Domitian. 

Seftion  LXXV. 

(a)  Furius  Camillus  Scribonianus  raifed  a rebellion  in  Dalmatia,  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  was  foon  after  (lain,  A.  U.  C.  795. 

Seftion  LXXVI. 

(, a ) Corbulo  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.  See  Appendix  to  Annals, 

xvi.  f.  ir. 

Vol.  Ill,  3 R 
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SeEtion  LXXVJI. 

(a)  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Yefpafian  had  obtained  triumphal  orna- 
ments for  his  conduct  in  Britain.  Suet,  in  Vefp.  f.  4. 

[b)  Titus  had  ferved  in  the  rank  of  military  tribune  in  Britain  as 
well  as  Germany,  and  gave  early  proofs  of  the  modelt  merit  that  dif- 
tinguifhed  his  character.  Suet,  in  Tito,  f.  4. 

Seblion  LXXVIII. 

(a)  For  a number  of  oracles  and  prodigies,  fee  Suet,  in  Vefp.  f.  5 
and  7. 

For  Mount  Carmel,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeElion  LXXX. 

(, a ) In  this  paflage  Tacitus,  perhaps,  had  his  eye  upon  the  character 
of  Scipio,  as  drawn  by  Livy.  Fuit  enirn  Scipio , non  veris  tantum  virtu - 
tibus  mirabilis , fed  arte  qnadam  ah  juventd  in  oftentationem  earum  compojitus. 
Livy,  lib.  xxvi.  f.  19. 

Stffion  LXXXI. 

(a)  Sohemus,  king  of  the  country  called  Sophene.  Annals,  xiii.  f.  7. 
Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene.  Annals,  xii.  f.  55.  Agrippa  II, 
king  of  part  of  Judaea.  Annals,  xiii.  f.  7.  Berenice,  filter  to  Agrippa, 
famous  for  her  love  of  Titus.  See  Appendix  to  Hilt.  v. 

(£)  ForBerytus,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Scffion  LXXXII. 

(a)  For  the  conduct  of  Titus,  and  the  progrefs  of  his  arms  againlt 
the  Jews,  fee  Appendix  to  Hilt.  v.  f.  21. 

Sebiion  LXXX1V. 

(a)  Vefpafian,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  did  not  fcruple  to  raife 
large  films  of  money  by  fevere  exabtions  ; but  the  apology  for  his 
avarice  was  the  liberal  fpirit  with  which  he*  adorned  Rome  and  Italy 
with  grand  and  uleful  works.  See  Suet,  in  Vefp.  f.  16. 
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(a)  For  Apronius  Saturninus  and  Tercius  Julianus,  fee  Hill.  i.  f.  79. 

Section  LX XXVI. 

(a)  Primus  Antonius,  now  the  leader  of  Vefpafian’s  armies,  was 
formerly  convi&ed  of  extortion.  See  Annals,  xiv.  f.  18. 

Section  LXXXIX. 

{a)  Vitellius’s  mother,  Sextilia.  See  this  book,  f.  64. 

Section  XCI. 

{a)  The  defeat  at  Cremera,  a river  in  Tufcany  (now  La  Fared ),  was 
A.  U.  C.  277.  At  Allia  (now  Torrente  di  Catino ),  the  Roman  army 
was  put  to  the  fword  by  the  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  A.  IJ.C.  364.  The 
flaughter  was  fo  great,  that  the  day  on  which  it  happened  {Dies  Allienfis) 
was  marked  as  unlucky  in  the  calendar,  and,  according  to  Cicero, 
thought  more  fatal  than  that  on  which  the  city  of  Rome  was  taken. 

{b)  The  alTemblies,  in  which  the  confuls  were  created,  are  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  f.  11.  For  the  manner  in  which  that  bufinefs 
was  condu&ed  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  lee  Pliny’s  Panegyric,  f.  63. 

( c ) Vitellius,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  palled  his  time  among  pantomime 
adtors,  charioteers,  and  wreftlers.  Suet,  in  Vitel.  f.  4 and  12. 

(d)  Helvidius  PrifcUs  often  mentioned,  Annals,  xii.  xiii.  xvi ; and 
Life  of  Agricola,  f.  2,  note  {a). 

( e ) Paetus  Thrafea,  Annals,  xiv.  f.  12  ; xvi.  f.  2 r •,  Appendix  to 
Annals,  xvi.  f.  1. 

Section  XCIII. 

{a)  The  lands  round  the  Vatican  were  covered  with  ftagnated  water, 
and  the  air,  of  courfe,  was  unvvholefome.  St.  Peter’s  church  Hands 
there  at  prefent  •,  but  Brotier  fays,  the  cardinals  never  refide  in  that 
quarter. 

(b ) Before  the  augmentation,  the  praetorian  cohorts  (that  is,  thofc 
that  were  encamped  near  Rome)  were  only  nine  ; the  city-guard  con- 
jSfted  of  three,  called  Cohortes  Urbane.  Annals,  iv.  f.  5. 
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Section  XCV. 

(a)  The  birth-day  of  Vitellius  is  left  uncertain.  Suetonius,  in 
Vitel.  f.  3,  fays  it  was  the  eighth  of  the  kalends  of  October,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  feventh  of  the  ides  of  September,  in  the  con- 
fulfliip  of  Drufus  CaTar  and  Norbanus  Flaccus,  A.  U.  C.  768. 

( b ) An  order  of  priefls  was  eflablifhed  by  Romulus  in  honour  of 
Tatius  the  Sabine  king,  A.  U.  C.  7.  Ahnals,  i.  f.  54. 

(r)  Mucianus  was  the  abtive  partifan  of  Vefpafian  (this  book,  f.  76). 
Eprius  Marcellus,  a man  who  raifed  himielf  by  his  flagitious 
deeds  (Annals,  xvi.  f.  28),  was  the  favourite  minifter  under  Vefpafian. 
See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  8. 

SeBion  XCVII. 

(«)  Hordeonius  Flaccus  was  appointed  by  Galba  to  the  command  on 
the  Upper  Rhine,  in  the  room  of  Verginius  Rufus.  See  Appendix  to 
Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

(i>)  For  the  war  in  which  Flaccus  was  engaged  with  Civilis,  the  Ba- 
tavian chief,  fee  Hifl.  iv.  f.  18. 

(r)  Suetonius  gives  a different  account  of  Vefpaflan’s  adminiftration 
in  Africa.  In  Vefp.  f.  4. 

Se&ion  XCVII I. 

(a)  For  the  Pannonian  Alps,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeEiion  C. 

(a)  Brotier  thinks  that  there  is  a miftake  in  the  text.  The  four- 
teenth legion,  he  obkrves,  flood  firm  for  Otho,  and,  for  that  reafon, 
was  fent  into  Britain.  But  perhaps  the  veterans,  who  had  ferved  their 
time,  and  were  ftill  retained  in  the  fervice,  were  left  in  Italy. 

(£)  For  Hoftilia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Se  Elion  Cl. 

(a)  That  is,  during  the  reigns  of  Vefpafian,  Titus,  and  Domitian, 
she  laft  of  the  Flavian  line. 
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S eft  ion  I. 

(a)  J^OR  Paetovio,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seftion  II. 

(a)  The  forces  from  Maefia  were  not  in  the  adion  at  Redriacum.  See 
Hifi.  ii.  f.  44- 

Seftion  IV. 

(a)  Ampius  Flavianus  was  related  to  Vitellius  : this  book,  f.  10. 

Seftion  V. 

(a)  Aponius  Saturninus  was  governor  of  Mafia.  Hi  ft.  ii.  f.  95,96. 

(b)  For  the  Jazvges,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(rj  Sido  has  been  mentioned,  Annals,  xii.  f.  29,30.  Of  Italicus  no- 
thing is  now  known  with  preofion  : he  was  probably  the  fon  of  Sido. 

(d)  A fquadron  of  horfe,  mod  probably  from  the  city  of  Anria  in 
Spain,  and  thence  called  the  Aurianian  Cavalry. 

(e)  For  the  river  iEnus,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seftion  VI. 

(a)  For  Corbulo’s  condud  in  Armenia,  fee  Annals,  xiii  • and  for  his. 
death  by  order  of  Nero,  fee  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  ji. 
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{b)  For  Opiturgium,  and  Altinum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table, 

(c)  Patavium  and  Atete-,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(d)  Forum  Allieni,  now  Ferrara,  on  the  Po. 

Section  VII. 

fa)  See  the  fecond  book  of  the  Hittory,  f.  6,  note  (<r'. 

( b)  After  the  calamities  occafioned  by  Otho  and  Vitellius,  the  memo- 
ry of  Galba  was  held  in  high  refpedt  by  the  people. 

Seftion  VIII. 

(a)  The  plains  of  Verona  are  now  called  Campagna  di  Verona. 

(b)  Vicetia,  now  Vicenza  \ fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

( c ) The  Julian  Alps,  the  fame  as  the  Pannonian.  See  the  Geogra- 
phical Table. 

(d)  -Egypt  was  the  Roman  granary  of  corn-,  and  Pliny  the  younger 
fays,  that  the  people  of  that  country  were  proud  to  find  that  the  con- 
querors of  the  world  depended  on  them  for  their  daily  maintenance. 
Superbieb.it  vent ofa  et  infolens  natio,  quod  vifiorem  populum  pafceret  ; quod- 
que  in  Juo  flumine , in  fuis  manilus , vel  abundantia  nofira  vel  fames  effet. 
Pliny’s  Panegyric,  f.  31. 

Section  IX. 

(a)  For  Hoftilia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  The  river  Tartarus,  now  Le  Tar  tare. 

( c ) The  forces  under  Vitellius  are  enumerated,  Hitt.  ii.  f.  100. 
Antonius  had  as  yet  under  his  command  three  legions  only. 

Sc  Hi  on  X. 

{a)  Ampius  Flavianus  has  been  already  mentioned  ; this  book,  f.  4 ; 
and  Hift.  ii.  f.  86. 

(b)  This  prayer  of  Antonius  refembles  the  following  line  in  Virgil; 

Dii  meliora  piis,  erroremque  hoftibus  ilium. 

Georgic.  iii.  ver.  513. 

(c)  This  paffage  feems  to  have  been  mifundertlood  by  fome  of  the 
‘'ommentators.  They  obferve  that  there  was  not  iufficicnt  time  for  Vef- 

patian 
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pafian  to  receive  intelligence,  and  return  an  anfwer  favourable  to  Fla- 
vianus ; but  they  might  have  recolledted,  that  he,  who  had  a long 
journey  to  make,  moft  probably  received  the  letters  in  queftion  at  fomc 
place  on  the  road. 

SeBion  XII. 

(a)  For  Lucilius  Baflus,  fee  Hilt.  ii.  f.  100. 

(b)  For  Atria,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 


Section  XIII. 

(a)  The  part  of  the  camp  called  Principia , was  the  place  where  the 
Eagles  were  depofited.  Statius  has  a fimilar  paffage  : 

Concilii  penetrale,  domumque  verendam 

Sienorum. 

^ rp  im 

i heb.  lib.  x.  ver.  120. 

(b)  Antonius  had  been  convicted  of  extortion,  and  for  that  offence 
fent  into  banilbment.  Annals,  xiv.  f.  40. 


SeBion  XVII. 

( a ) The  river  now  called  Dermona.  Seethe  Geographical  Table. 


SeBion  XVIII. 

(a)  The  twenty-firft  legion  called  Rap  ax,  and  the  firft  called  Italic , 
fought  on  the  fide  of  Vitellius.  See  Hift.  ii.  f.  100. 

SeBion  XXII. 

(a)  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  firft  centurion,  Prmipili  Centurio , 
was  the  Eagle-bearer. 

SeBion  XXIII. 

(a)  The  warlike  engine,  called  Balifta , is  defcribed  by  Vegetius,  lib. 

SeBion  XXIV. 


IV 


f.  22. 


(a)  Mark  Anthony  gained  a vidtory  over  the  Parrhians,  A.  U.  C. 
718.  Dio,  lib.  xlix.  For  Corbulo’s  fuccefs  in  Armenia,  fee  Annals,  xv. 

(b)  The  Ealtern  nations  worfhipped  the  rifing  fun.  The  Parthians 
are  defcribed  in  that  act  of  devotion  by  Herodian,  lib.  iv.  cap.  15. 


SeBion 
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Semen  XXVII. 

{a)  For  Brixia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 


Section  XXVIII. 

( a ) Pliny  the  elder  was  a confiderable  hiftorian,  as  appears  from  Pliny 
the  conful,  lib.  iii.  epifb.  5. 

Seel  ion  XXIX. 

(a)  The  military  fliell  was  fo  condenfed,  that  the  darts  of  the  enemy 
could  make  no  impreffion.  Whoever  is  curious  about  the  form  of  the 
Teftudo,  and  other  warlike  engines  employed  in  ficges,  may  confult 
Lucan,  lib.  iii.  v.  474. 

( b ) Jofephus  fays,  that  above  thirty  thoufand  of  the  Vitellians  were 
put  to  the  fword,  and  of  Vefpafian’s  army  about  four  thouland  five 
hundred.  De  Bello  Jud.  lib.  iv.  cap.  11. 

Seffion  XXXI. 

(, a ) The  difplay  of  clothes  and  facerdotal  veftments  in  the  a£t  of 
filing  for  peace  has  been  mentioned,  Hift.  i.  f.  66. 


Seffion  XXXIII. 


(a)  Mephitis  was  the  goddefs  worfhipped  in  all  places  that  fent  forth 
noxious  exhalations.  Hence  we  read  in  Virgil, 

Sasvamque  exhalat  opaca  Mephitim. 

^Eneid,  lib.  vii.  ver.  84. 

Seel  ion  XXXIV. 


[a)  Whoever  is  curious  about  the  diltintftions  between  what  the  Ro- 
mans called  Connubium  and  Matrimonium , with  the  different  ceremonies 
obferved  in  each,  may  confult  Brotier’s  Tacitus,  quarto  edition,  vol.  ii. 
p.  456. 

Seffion  XXXVI. 

(a)  For  Aricia,  and  the  neighbouring  grove,  fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 


Seffion  XXXVII. 


(a)  The  confulfhip,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  was  an  annual  of- 
fice ; but  Julius  Casfar,  in  hafte  to  reward  his  friends,  Ihortened  che  du- 
ration 
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ration  of  the  office,  and  advanced  feveral  to  that  dignity  within  the  year. 
He  was  himfelf  foie  conful,  A.  U.  C.  709  •,  he  refigned  in  favour  of 
Fabius  Maximus  and  Caius  Trebonius  Nepos.  The  former  dying 
on  the  very  laft  day  of  the  year,  he  appointed  Caninius  Rebulus  to  fill  the 
remaining  fpace.  Cicero  laughs  at  the  fhort-lived  dignity.  In  that 
confulfhip,  he  fays,  no  man  had  time  to  dine,  and  no  kind  of  niifchief 
happened.  The  conful  was  a man  of  fo  much  vigilance,  that  he  did 
not  allow  himfelf  a wink  of  fleep.  Caninio  confute,  frit 0 neminem  prandiffe  v 
nihil  tamcn , eo  confute , mah  faElum  eft.  Fuit  enim  minified  vigilantia , qui 
fuo  confulatu  fomnum  non  viderit . Cicero  ad  Familiares,  lib.  vii.  epift.  30. 

Se Elion  XLI. 

(a)  For  Ariminum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeElion  XLI I. 

(a)  For  Picenum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Sinus  Pifanus,  now  the  Gulf  of  P if  a. 

(r)  Portus  Herculis  Monaeci,  now  called  Monaco . 

SeElion  XL II I. 

( a ) For  the  Staschades,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeElion  XLV. 

(a)  For  Caradtacus,  and  Cartifmandua  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  fee 
Annals,  xii.  f.  32  to  36. 

SeElion  XL VI. 

(a)  The  war  with  Civilis,  the  Batavian  •,  for  which  fee  Hift.  iv.  f.  12. 

(b)  According  to  Jofcphus,  Fonteius  Agrippa  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered by  the  Sarmatians.  Bel.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  cap.  4. 

SeElion  XLV1I. 

{a)  Polemon  was  made  king  of  Pontus  by  Caligula  ; and,  after  his 
death,  the  kingdom  was  changed  by  Nero  into  a Roman  province. 
Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  18. 

Vol.  III.  3 S 
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( b)  Now  Trebizonde. 

( c ) By  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city,  the  Romans  drew  diftant 
colonies  into  a clofe  alliance. 

(d)  Thefe  canoes  were  fo  light,  that  the  barbarians  could  carry  them 
on  their  fhoulders,  and  traverfe  woods  and  forefts  without  being  fatigued 
with  their  load.  The  favages  of  America,  and  the  Greenlanders,  have 
boats  bound  together  with  twigs  and  ofiers,  without  the  ufe  of  brafs 
or  iron. 

Seffion  XLVIII. 

(a)  The  river  Cohibus , Brotier  fays,  ought  to  be  called  Cobum , being 
the  fame  mentioned  by  the  elder  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  f.  4.  Flumen  Cobum  e 
Caucafo  per  Suanos  fluens.  It  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Euxine. 

(, b ) The  commentators  agree  that  there  is  here  an  error  in  the  text : 
inftead  cf  Sedochezorum  regis , the  true  reading  is.  Sub  Sedochi  Lazcrum 
regis  auxilio.  The  Lazi  were  a people  of  Sarmatia,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Euxine. 

Soft  ion  L. 

(a)  Fanum  Fortune,  now  Fano,  a port  town  of  XJrbino , on  the  Adriatic. 

(b)  Clavarium  was  a donative  granted  to  the  foldiers  to  enable  them  to 
purchafe  nails  for  their  Ihoes.  In  like  manner  the  donative  for  (hoes  was 
called  Calcearium.  Suetonius  in  Vefpaf.  f.  8. 

Sett  ion  LI. 

(a)  Janiculum , a high  hill  at  Rome,  but  not  one  of  the  feven  ; now 
called  Monte  Gianicolo , and  more  commonly  Montorio.  The  ftory  of  a 
foldier  killing  his  brother  in  battle,  and  on  the  difcovery  difpatching  him- 
felf,  is  told  by  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  v.  cap.  5,  f.  4,  but  attributed  to 
a foldier  under  Sertorius.  See  Livy’s  Epitome,  lib.  lxxix. 

Seblicn  LII. 

(a)  Plotius  Griphus  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Statius  the  poet,  as  ap- 
pears from  a poem  in  the  Sylvas,  lib.  iv.  infcribed  to  him. 

Seblion  LV. 

(a)  For  Mevania,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 


Sebtion 
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Seblion  LVII. 

(a)  For  Minturnse,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Puteolanum,  now  Pozzuolo. 

Section  LVII I. 

(a)  For  Narnia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  The  people  of  Rome  were  divided  into  five-and-thirty  tribes* 


Seblion  LIX. 

(a)  For  Mevania,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  For  Samnis,  the  Marfi,  and  Peligni,  fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 


Se Elion  LX. 


( a ) Carfulae.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Se  biion  LXI. 

(a)  For  Interamna,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Julius  Prifcus  and  Alphenus  Varus,  fent  by  Vitellius  to  take 
pofiefiion  of  the  Apennine  mountains.  See  this  book,  f.  55. 

Seblion  LXII. 

(a)  For  Urbinum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  See  Annals,  xiv.  f.  155  xvi.  f.  21. 

(c)  See  Hiftory,  i.  f.  7. 

(d)  Hiftory,  i.  f.  52. 

Seblion  LXV. 

(a)  He  lent  his  money  to  Vefpafian  on  a mortgage  of  his  houfe  and 
lands.  See  Suetonius,  in  Vefp.  f.  4. 

( b ) The  Temple  of  Apollo  was  on  Mount  Palatine,  where  Auguftus 
formed  a library.  Horace  fays, 

Scripta  Palatinus  quaecumque  recepit  Apollo. 

( c ) That  an  agreement  was  made  between  Viteilius  and  Flavius  Sa- 

3 S 2 binus. 
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binus,  the  brother  of  Vefpafian,  appears  in  Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  f.  15. 
Cluvius  Rufus  had  been  governor  of  a province  in  Spain  ; a man  of 
eloquence  and  great  accomplifhments,  but  void  of  military  talents. 
See  Hi  ft.  i.  f.  8. 

(d)  Silius  Italicus,  the  celebrated  poet,  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  821. 
See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

Section  LX VI. 

(, a ) If  Vefpafian  fuffered  Vitellius  to  furvive  his  grandeur,  and  live 
a private  citizen,  men  would  afcribe  it  to  pride  and  arrogance,  and  the 
vanquifhed  would  not  fubmit  to  fee  their  emperor  a living  reproach  to 
their  whole  party  ; and,  confequently,  Vitellius  would  be  in  danger 
from  the  commiferation  of  his  friends. 

( b ) Vitellius  had  great  weight  and  influence  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Vefpafian,  at  that  time,  paid  his  court  to  the  favourite,  and  alfo 
to  Narcifllis,  the  emperor’s  freedman.  See  Suet,  in  Vefpaf.  f.  4. 

SeBicn  LXVII. 

( a ) Vitellius  abdicated  on  the  18th  of  December,  A.  U.  C.  822, 
after  a few  months  of  anarchy,  plunder,  and  maflacre. 

(b)  See  Suetonius,  in  Vitellio,  f.  15.  Juvenal  defcribes  the  fame 
fcene  •,  but,  according  to  him,  Sextilia,  the  mother  of  Vitellius,  was  one 
of  the  melancholy  train.  Tacitus  fays  fhe  did  not  live  to  fee  the  fad 
cataftrophe . 

Horrida  mater, 

Pullati  proceres.  Sat.  iii.  ver.  213. 

SeBion  LXVIII. 

(a)  We  have  feen  that  Cscilius  Simplex  was  impatient  to  arrive  at 
the  confular  dignity,  infomuch  that  he  was  accufed  in  the  fenate  of  a 
defign  to  purchafe  it,  in  the  room  of  Marius  Celfus.  He  did  not  fuc- 
ceed,  but  Vitellius  afterwards  gratified  his  ambition  without  a bribe. 
Hift.  ii.  f.  60.  See  the  lift  of  confuls  for  this  year,  Hilt.  i.  f.  77. 

(b)  The 
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(b)  The  Temple  of  Concord  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  fire  of 
the  capitol,  related  hereafter  in  this  book,  f.  Ixxi.  Brotier  fays,  it 
was  afterwards  rebuilt,  as  appears  by  an  infcription  ftill  to  be  feen 
among  the  ruins : 

Senatus  Populusque  Romanus 

INCENDIO  CONSUMPTUM  RESTITU1T. 

ScElion  LXIX. 

(0)  A Fundane  lake,  now  called  Lago  di  Fundi>  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  lib.  iii.  f.  5.  But  the  lake  now  in  queftion  was  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  near  the  Mom  Quirinalis.  Brotier  fays  there  were  at  lead  a 
thoufand  of  thofe  lakes  at  Rome,  which  ought  more  properly  to  be 
called  fountains. 

(b)  The  curious  may  confult  a Genealogical  Table  of  Vefpafian’s 
Family  in  Brotier’s  Tacitus,  410  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  383. 

ScElion  LXX. 

(a)  Domitian,  who  was  born  on  the  9th  of  the  kalends  of  Novem- 
ber, or  the  24th  of  October,  A.  U.  C.  814.  Suet,  in  Domit.  f.  1. 

Sc  El  ion  LXXI. 

(a)  The  Forum  was  furrounded  by  a number  of  Temples  ; fuch  as, 
the  Temple  of  Fortune,  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  of  Saturn,  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  and  feveral  others. 

(b)  The  citadel  of  the  capitol,  in  which  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  flood  near  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

(c)  The  Lucus  Afyli  was  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  made  a fanftuary 
by  Romulus  to  invite  a conflux  of  foreigners  to  his  new  date.  It  flood 
between  the  two  rocks  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  on  one  of  which  was 
built  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  other,  the  Temple 
of  Feretrian  Jove.  Brotier  fays,  that  in  the  place  of  the  grove 
there  is  now  eredled  the  Piazza  del  Camfidoglio. 

(d)  The  Tarpeian  rock,  with  its  hundred  fleps,  was  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Capitoline  Hill;  and  from  that  eminence  malefadlors  were 
thrown  headlong  into  the  Tiber. 

(e)  Pliny 
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(t)  Pliny  the  elder  fays,  the  capitol  was  fee  on  fire  by  the  Vitellians, 
lib.  xxxiv.  f.  7.  Jofephus  gives  the  fame  account.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  1 1 ; and  Dio  agrees  with  them  both,  lib.  lxv. 

✓ , 

Se Elion  LXXII. 

(*z)  When  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a tem- 
ple, the  men  employed  in  digging  the  ground  found  an  human  fkull  j 
and  this  was  interpreted  to  be  the  pledge  of  empire,  an  aufpicious 
omen,  that  Rome  would  be  the  millrefs  of  the  world.  Nec  dubitavere 
cunfti  monftritm  pulcherrimum  imperii  fedem  caputque  terrarum  promittere. 
Floras,  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 

(£)  It  is  not  ftridtly  true  that  Porfena  became  mailer  of  the  city. 
Pie  was  at  the  gates,  but,  inftead  of  advancing,  received  hoftages,  and 
raifed  the  fiege.  Florus,  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

(c)  The  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  C.  364.  See  Annals* 
xi.  f.  24. 

( d ) In  the  civil  war  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  the  capitol  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire,  A.  U.  C.  671.  The  Sibylline  books  perilhed  in  the 
flames.  See  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i. 

(e)  SuefiTa  Pometia,  a city  of  ancient  Latium,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Rome,  on  the  Appian  road.  The  very  ruins  have  perilhed. 

(/)  Horatius  Pulvillus  was  conful  with  Valerius  Publicola,  A.  U.  C. 
247,  about  three  years  after  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin. 

fg)  Lucius  Scipio  and  Caius  Norbanus  were  confuls,  A.  U.  C.  671. 
The  capitol  was  then  confumed  by  fire  j not,  however,  occafioned  by 
an  open  aft  of  violence,  but  rather  by  the  hands  of  clandeltine  incen- 
diaries. Sylla  undertook  to  rebuild  the  capitol,  but  did  not  dedicate 
it.  Hoc  felicitati  fu<e  defuijfe  confejfus  eji , quod  capitolium  non  dedicavijfet . 
Pliny,  lib.  vii.  f.  43. 

(b)  Lutatius  Catulus  was  conful  with  ASmilius  Lepidus,  A.  U.  C. 
676  before  the  Chriftian  sera  78. 

Section  LXXII I. 

(a)  Quin&ius  Atticus  and  Alienus  Caecina  were  confuls  from  the 
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firft  of  November  to  the  end  of  the  year.  See  the  firft  book  of  this 
Hiftory,  f.  77. 

Section  LXXVI. 

(a)  For  Feronia,  lee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seaton  LXXVII. 

(a)  The  cuftom  of  fending  the  news  of  vidory,  in  a letter  bound 
with  laurel,  has  been  mentioned  in  a former  note. 

SetHon  LXXVIII. 

(a)  For  Ocriculum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(£)  The  Saturnalian  feftival  began  on  the  17th  of  December. 

(c)  For  the  Via  Salaria , fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sefiion  LXXIX. 

(a)  For  Saxa  Rubra , fee  the  Geographical  Table, 

(b)  For  Fidenas,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seftion  LXXX. 

(a)  For  Arulenus  Rulticus,  fee  Annals,  xvi.  f.  26 ; and  Life  of 
Agricola,  f.  2. 

Seaton  LXXXI. 

(a ) Mufonius  Rufus  has  occurred.  Annals,  xiv.  f.  59  ; and  Annals, 
xv.  f.  71. 

(b)  The  procefiion  of  the  Veftal  virgins  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius, 
in  Vitel.  f.  16.  They  received  for  anfwer,  that  by  the  murder  of  Sa- 
binus,  and  the  fire  of  the  capitol,  all  negotiation  was  inadmifiible. 
Dirempta  belli  commercia.  Virgil  has  ufed  the  fame  expreflion. 

Belli  commercia  Turnus 

Suftulit  ifta  prior,  jam  turn  pallante  perempto. 

^Eneid.  lib.  x.  ver.  532. 

Seftion  LXXXII. 

(a)  For  Pons  Milvius,  lee  the  Geographical  Table, 
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NOTES,  &c. 

Section  LXXXJI1. 

(a)  Speaking  of  the  wars  of  Cinna  and  Sylla,  Floras  fays  : The  laft 
grievous  calamity  that  befel  the  Romans,  was  a war  waged  by  parri- 
cides within  the  walls  of  Rome,  in  which  citizens  were  engaged  againft 
citizens,  with  the  rage  of  gladiators  exhibiting  a fpeCtacle  in  the  forum. 
Hoc  deer  at  unum  populi  Romani  mails , jam  ut  ipfe  intra  fe  parricidale  helium 
conn  Jiringeret , el  in  urbe  media , ac  fcro , quafi  arena , cives  cum  civibus  fuis , 
gladiatorio  more,  concurrerent.  Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21. 

Semen  LXXXIV. 

(a)  The  camp  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a little  way  out  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  firft  devifed  by  Sejanus  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  Annals, 
iv.  f.  2. 

Semen  LXXXV. 

(a)  The  porter’s  lodge.  See  Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  f.  16  and  17. 

(b)  Dio  relates  this  incident  with  a fmall  variance.  According  to 
him,  the  German  foldier  faid,  1 will  give  you  the  belt  afliftance  in  my 
power;  and  thereupon  he  ftabbed  Vitellius,  and  difpatched  himfelf. 
Dio,  lib.  Ixv. 

(c)  Gemonite,  the  charnel  of  malefactors.  See  Suet,  in  Vitel.  f.  7. 

Semen  LXXXVI. 

(a)  Vitellius  owed  much  to  the  illuftrious  name  of  his  father;  but 
it  appears  that  he  advanced  himfelf  in  the  road  to  honours  by  the 
obfequious  arts  which  he  praCtifed  under  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero.  See  Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  f.  4. 
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Seftion  II. 

(a)  TT'OR  Aricia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

.L1  ( b ) For  Bovillse,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seftion  III. 

(a)  For  Lucilius  Bafifus,  fee  Hift.  ii.  f.  ioo;  and  Hift.  iii,  f.  i*0 

(b)  We  have  here  a fevere  reflection,  but  fatally  founded  in  truth. 
Seneca  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Ita  natiird  coraparatum  eft , ut  altius 
injuria,  qttam  merita  defcendant ; et  hac  cito  deflu  ant,  illas  tenax  memoria 
cuflodiet.  De  Benef.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Hobbes,  the  philofopher  of 
Malmfbury,  feems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  Tacitus,  when  he  fays, 
“ Benefits  oblige,  and  obligation  is  thraldom;  and  unrequitable 
obligation  perpetual  thraldom,  which  is  hateful.”  Leviath.  p.  48. 

( c ) See  Suetonius,  in  Domit.  f.  1. 

Seftion  IV. 

(a)  Mucianus  ^flamed  a character  above  the  rank  of  a private 
Vol.  III.  3 T citizen. 
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citizen,  when  he  took  upon  him  u>  addrefs  the  confuls  and  the  fenate. 
See  Cicero  ad  Fa  mi  Hares,  epift.  xv. 

(b)  Triumphs  and  triumphal  ornaments  were  never  granted  for  a 
victory  over  Roman  citizens.  For  that  reafon,  fome  advantage,  which 
Mucianus  had  gained  over  the  Sarmatians,  ferved  as  a pretext. 

Sebiion  V. 

(a)  Helvidius  Prifcus  has  been  mentioned,  Annals,  xvi.  f.  35.  As 
Cluvius  was  his  father,  it  follows  that  he  was  adopted  by  a perfon  of 
the  name  of  Flelvidius  Prifcus.  Lapfius  thinks  it  was  by  Helvidius 
mentioned  Annals,  xii.  f.  49,  who  at  that  time  ferved  in  Afia  in  the 
capacity  of  military  tribune. 

(b)  For  Paetus  Thrafea,  fee  Annals,  xvi.  f.  28  and  35. 

Seblion  VI. 

(a)  When  the  love  of  honeft  fame  becomes  the  ruling  pafiion,  good 
men  are  unwilling  to  refign  it;  and,  accordingly,  we  often  fee  it  dif- 
played  in  the  lall  a£t  of  their  lives, 

(b)  Helvidius  was  banifhed  by  Nero,  Annals,  xvi.  f.  35.  Fie  re- 
turned to  Rome  among  the  exiles  whom  Galba  reltored  to  their  coun- 
try. See  Flilt.  ii.  f.  92. 

(c)  Eprius  Marcellus  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  Thrafea.  See  An- 
nals, xvi.  f.  28. 

( d ) The  decree  of  the  fenate,  by  which  the  imperial  prerogative 
was  veiled  in  the  emperor,  is  ufually  called  Lex  Regia.  Erotier  fays, 
the  law  palfed  in  favour  of  Vefpafian  is  Hill  extant  on  a table  of  brafs, 
carefully  preferved  at  Rome.  See  his  Tacitus,  4to  edit.  vol.  iii. 
p.  487. 

Sebiion  VII. 

[a)  Who  Sentius  was  does  not  appear.  Brotier  thinks  there  is  a 
miftake  in  the  text,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  Seneca,  with  whom 
Vefpafian  was,  probably,  conne&ed  in  friendlhip. 

' * \ 
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Sett  ion  VIII. 

(a)  Ambafiadors,  and  deputies  lent  on  particular  occafions,  were 
generally  chofen  by  ballot,  as  appears  in  Cicero  ad  Atticuin,  lib.  i. 
cpift.  17.  See  alio  Suetonius,  in  Aug.  f.  35. 

(b)  See  the  fpeech  of  Eprius  Marcelius  againft  Tiirafea,  Annals, 
xvi.  f.  28. 

Sc  biion  IX. 

(a)  For  the  managers  of  the  JErarium,  or  the  public  treafury,  fee 
Annals,  xiii.  f.  29. 

( b ) Hel vidius  contended  for  the  independency  of  the  fenate.  His 
enemies  took  care  to  ftore  that  circumftance  in  their  minds  for  a future 
day.  The  ruin  of  this  excellent  man  was  the  difgrace  of  Vefpafian’s 
reign.  See  Appendix  to  Hill.  v.  f.  22. 

Se Elion  X. 

(a)  Mufonius  Rufus  has  been  often  mentioned.  See  Annals,  xiv. 
f.  59;  Annals,  xv.  f.  71  •,  Hift.  iii.  f.  79. 

( b ) Egnatius  Celer  •,  Annals,  xvi.  f.  32. 

(c)  For  Barea  Soranus,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  53  ; Annals,  xvi.  f.  21 
and  23. 

Se  biion  XI. 

(a)  Calpurnius  Galerianus  was  the  fon  of  Calpurnius  Pifo,  who 
difpatched  himfelf  to  avoid  Nero’s  cruelty.  Annals,  xv.  f.  59. 

(b)  Afiaticus  was  the  favourite  freedman  of  Vitellius.  Hift.  ii. 
57 • 95- 

Se  biion  XII. 

(a)  For  the  Batavi  and  the  Catti,  fee  the  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
f.  29. 

[})  The  Batavians  ferved  in  Britain  as  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  of 
Rome.  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  18  and  36. 

Seblion  XIII. 

(a)  Julius  Paulus  and  Claudius  Civiiis  were  brothers,  as  appears  in 
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this  book,  f.  32.  Civilis  is  called  Julius  Civilis,  Hill.  i.  f.  59.  Per- 
haps his  name  was  Julius  Claudius  Civilis. 

(b)  For  Hannibal’s  perfon^  fee  Livy,  lib.  xxii ; and  for  Seftorius, 
fee  his  Life  in  Plutarch. 

Seliion  XIV. 

(a)  The  Barbarians  confulted  about  the  operations  of  war  at  their 
carouflng  feftivals,  and  frequently  in  their  facred  groves.  See  the 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  9 and  22.  Brotier  thinks  the  wood  where 
Civilis  held  his  convention,  was  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mofa 
(the  Mcufe),  at  a place  now  called  Dooden-TVerd. 

Selfion  XV. 

(a)  The  Caninefates  occupied  the  weftern  part  of  the  ifland  of 
Batavia,  as  Brotier  thinks,  near  the  Hague  and  Rotterdam. 

{b)  For  Magontiacum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(0)  Caligula’s  wild  expedition  into  Germany,  A.  U.  C.  793. 

(d)  For  the  Frifii,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(e)  The  part  of  the  ifland  now  called  Betuive,  or  Betaw. 

Seliion  XVII. 

(a)  The  defeat  of  Vindex  at  Vifontium  in  Gaul.  See  the  Appendix 
to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

(b)  Before  tributes  impofed,  A.  U.  C.  769. 

Seliion  XVIII. 

(a)  For  Vetera,  or  Vetera  Cajlra,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sell  ion  XIX. 

(, a ) For  Bonna,  now  Bonn , fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seliion  XXI. 

(a)  For  the  Bruderi  and  Tenderi,  fee  the  Geographical  Table,  and 
Annals,  xiii.  f.  56. 
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Se Elion  XXII. 

( a )  The  Barbarians  carried  the  heads  and  images  of  wild  beafts 
among  their  ftandards.  See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  7. 

SeEiion  XXVI. 

(a)  The  obfervation  which  Tacitus  has  comprefied  into  a maxim, 
is  explained  by  Cicero  in  his  more  open  ftyle.  Having  mentioned  a 
number  of  prodigies,  he  fays,  Atque  hac  in  bello  plura  et  majora  viden- 
tur  timentibus  •,  eadem  non  tam  animadvertuntur  in  pace.  Accedit  illud 
etiam , quod  in  metu  et  periculo , cum  creduntur  facilins , turn  finguntur  im - 
punius.  Cicero  de  Divinatione,  lib.  ii.  f.  27.  This  may  account  for 
the  portents  and  prodigies  which  fo  often  occur  in  the  Roman  hifto- 
xians,  who  are  often  laid  to  be  fuperftitious,  when  they  are  giving  a 
true  picture  of  the  public  mind.  See  the  phaenomena  of  this  kind, 
Hift.  i.  f.  86. 

(b)  For  Novefium,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

( c ) For  Gelduba,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(d)  The  Gugerni,  originally  a people  of  Germany,  inhabiting  the 
country  now  called  Cleves  and  Gueldre , between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meufe. 

SeEiion  XX VIII. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  The  Menapii  and  Morini,  in  the  Geographical  Table. 

( c ) Marcodurum.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeEiion  XXX. 

{a)  The  praetorian  gate  of  a Roman  camp  was  oppofite  to  the 
Decuman.  See  Annals,  i.  f.  66. 

(b)  This  extraordinary  engine  was  invented  by  Archimedes,  the 
celebrated  geometrician,  during  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  which  was 
condu£t£d  by  Marcellus.  See  Polybius,  lib.  viii. 

SeEiion  XXXI. 

(a)  The  vi&ory  at  Cremona  was  about  the  end  of  O&ober.  Hift. 
xii.  C 22. 
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Semen  XXXI II. 

(a)  For  Afciburgium,  foe  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  The  Vafccnes  inhabited  the  country  of  Navarre. 

( c ) For  Novefium  and  Magontiacum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Semen  XXXVII. 

(a)  Viteliius  died  about  the  end  of  December. 

(ZJ  For  the  Carti,  Ufipii,  Mattiaci,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Semen  XXXVIII. 

(a)  The  province  of  Africa,  now  the  kingdom  of  Tunis . 

(b)  To  have  plenty  of  corn  is  the  only  patriot  care  of  the  vulgar. 
Juvenal  adds  the  love  of  lpedtacles  in  the  circus : 

duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat, 

Panem  et  Circenfes.  Sat.  x.  ver.  80. 

Semen  XXXIX. 

(a)  Brotier  fays  that  feveral  works  by  Frontinus,  which  fhew  more 
labour  than  genius,  are  Hill  extant  •,  fuch  as,  Stratagemata , Be  Coloniis , 
Be  Aquteduftibus.  Being  city-praetor,  he  convened  the  fenate  on  the 
firft  of  January  in  the  abfence  of  the  confuls,  Vefpafian  and  his  fon 

Titus. 

( b ) Scribonianus  Craflus  was  the  brother  of  Pifo,  whom  Galba 
adopted.  Hilt.  i.  f.  15  and  16. 

Sefiion  XL. 

(a)  The  calendar  in  Nero’s  time  was  filled  with  days  of  fupplication 
and  public  thanks. 

(b)  See  this  book,  f.  10. 

( c ) Demetrius  attended  Thrafea  in  his  laft  moments.  Annals,  xvi. 
f.  35.  And  new  the  fame  defends  the  proiecutor  of  Soranus  : fuch 
was  the  confiftency  of  a philofopher  by  profefTion  ! 

(d)  See  the  praife  of  Junius  Mauricus  in  Pliny  the  younger,  lib.  iv. 
epift.  22.  See  alfo  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  45. 
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St  ft  ion  XLI. 


(a)  The  two  Scribonii,  whofe  names  were  Rufus  and  Proculus,  were 
put  to  death  by  Nero,  at  the  infligation  of  Padtius  Africanus,  A.  U.  C. 
820.  See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  11. 

( b ) For  Vibius  Crifpus,  fee  Hiftory,  ii.  f.  10  •,  and  fee  the  Dia- 
logue concerning  Oratory,  f.  8. 

...  - 

Seftion  XLII. 


(a)  Meftala,  not  of  fenatorian  age,  that  is,  not  five-and-twenty. 

(b)  Regums  was  a pracStifed  informer.  Pliny  calls  him,  Bipedum 
nequijfimus . Lib.  i.  epift.  5.  See  lib.  ii.  epift:.  20. 

(c)  Craftus  Camerinus  and  Scribonianus  Camerinus  were  accufed 
by  Regulus  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  put  to  death.  See  Pliny,  lib.  t. 
epift.  5 Cornelius  Orphitus  was  conful  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
A.  U C.  804.  Annals,  xii.  f.  41.  He  was  afterwards  a time-ferving 
orator  u ider  Nero,  Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

id)  Curtius  Montanus  is  mentioned  with  contempt  and  ridicule-,  a 
man  diftinguidied  by  die  enormous  fize  of  his  belly. 


Montani  quoque  venter  adell  abdomine  tardus. 


Sat.  iv.  f.  107. 

Seftion  XLIV. 


(a)  The  murder  committed  by  Oftavius  Sabinus  Sagitta  is  related 
more  fully,  Annals,  xiii.  f.  44. 

(b)  Antiftius  Sof.anus  was  banilhed  for  his  verfes  againft  Nero. 
Annals,  xiv.  f.  48.  See  ail'o  Annals,  xvi.  f.  14. 


Seftion  XLV. 

( a ) For  Colonia  Senenfis,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 


Seftion  XL VII. 

(a)  Flavius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vefpafian,  was  murdered  by  the 
Vitellians.  Hift.  iii.  f.  74. 
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Section  L. 

( a ) For  more  of  Bebius  Mafia,  fee  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  45.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  as  a noted  informer : 

— — Quern  Mafia  timet,  quern  munera  palpat 

Carus. 

( b ) For  Adrumetum,  fee  the  Geographical  '.able. 

( c)  For  the  cities  of  Ocenfis  and  Leptis,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  LIII. 

(a)  Lucius  Veftinus  was  a native  of  Vienne,  a city  near  Lyons. 

(, b ) Upon  all  folemn  occafions  the  Romans  made  choice  of  men 
whofe  names  they  thought  aufpicious.  See  Cicero  De  Divinatione, 
lib.  i.  f.  102. 

( c ) The  fplendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  are  defcribed  by  Plutarch,  Life  of  Poplicola. 

Section  LIV. 

(a)  The  order  of  Druids  had  been  fupprefled  in  Gaul  by  Tiberius. 
Pliny,  lib.  xxx.  f.  4 ; and  the  emperor  Claudius  extinguilhed  their 
religion.  Suetonius,  in  Claud,  f.  25.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  a 
race  of  Druids  was  fent  from  Britain. 


Section  LV. 


(d)  For  the  Ubii,Tungri,Treviri,  and  Lingones,  fee  the  Geographical 
T able. 


Section  LVI. 


(a)  Betafii,  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called  Brabant. 


Section  LVII. 

(a)  For  Sacrovir,  fee  Annals,  iii.  f.  46. 

(b)  For  Vindex,  and  the  revolt  in  Gaul  under  his  conduft,  fee  Ap- 
pendix to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  12. 

Section  LXr. 

(a)  To  bind  themfelves  by  a folemn  vow  not  to  clip  their  hair  or 

beard. 
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beard,  till  they  had  accomplilhed  their  revenge,  was  ufual  among 
Barbarians.  The  cuftom  obtained  in  civilized  nations,  infomuch  that 
Suetonius  tells  us  of  Julius  Caefar,  Milites  diligebat  ufque  adeo,ut,  audita 
clade  Tituriand , barbam  capillumque  fummiferit , ncc  ante  dempferit , quam 
vindicajfet.  Suet,  in  Jul.  Cash  f.  67.  See  alfo  the  Manners  of  the 
Germans. 

(b)  For  Veleda , and  other  prophetic  women,  fee  the  Manners  of  die 
Germans,  f.  8. 

Sedlion  LXII. 

(a)  A fquadron  of  cavalry  railed  by  the  people  of  Picentia,  whofc 
territory,  called  Ager  Picentinus , lay  on  the  Tufcan  Sea. 

Section  LX IV. 

(a)  The  Romans  kept  the  nations  in  fubjeflion,  not  fo  much  by 
their  arms,  as  by  the  allurements  of  pleafure,  which  they  called  civili- 
sation. See  the  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  21. 

Sedition  LX VI. 

(a)  For  the  Sunici,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seffion  LXVII. 

{a)  Tables  of  brafs,  on  which  was  engraved  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Lingones. 

( b ) For  the  Sequani,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  The  account  here  promifed  of  Eponina’s  fidelity  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  She  was  difeovered  in  a cavern  with  Sabinus  her  hufband, 
nine  years  afterwards,  and  with  him  conveyed  to  Rome.  Plutarch, 
who  relates  the  particulars,  fays  that  her  death  was  the  difgrace  of 
Vefpafian’s  reign.  See  Appendix  to  Hilt.  v.  f.  23. 

(d)  The  Remi  inhabited  what  is  now  called  the  diocefeof  Reims. 

Sedlion  LX IX. 

(a)  See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 
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Set? ion  LXX. 

(tf)  The  country  about  Bruges. 

(b)  The  Rhxti,  now  the  Grifons. 

(r)  Yangiones,  now  the  dioceie  of  Worms. 

( d ) For  Bingium,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(• e ) Nava,  a river  that  runs  into  the  Rhine.  See  the  Geographical 
Table. 

(fj  Mediomatrici,  now  the  diocefe  of  Metz. 

Section  LXX I. 

(a)  Rigodulum  j now  Rigol,  on  the  Mofeile , near  T' reves. 

Section  LXXIII. 

(a ) See  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  f.  8 and  12  •,  Plutarch,  in  Mario  ;; 
and  Millet’s  Introduction  to  the  Hillory  of  Denmark,  vol.  i.  p.  13- 

(b)  For  Arioviftus,  the  German  chief  who  puihed  his  conquers  in 
Gaul,  fee  Caefar  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  i.  f.  31. 

Setlion  LXXIV. 

(a)  No  tribute  was  required  from  the  Gauls,  but  what  was  abso- 
lutely neceflary  for  the  Support  of  government. 

(b)  Seneca  expreffes  himfelf  to  the  fame  effect : Omnia  itaqne  fu 
patitur  fapiens , ut  hiemis  rigor  cm,  et  intemper  anti  am  cce.i , ut  fervor  es  mor~ 
bofque , et  cretera  forte  accidentia . Seneca,  De  Conftantia  Sapientis,  cap.  9. 
Pope  has  faid  in  the  fame  Spirit : 

If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heav’n’s  defign, 

Why  then  a Borgia  or  a. Catiline  ? 

Section  LXXVI. 

(a)  The  Treviri  and  Lingones  had  been  perfuaded  by  Cerealis  to 
lay  down  their  arms. 

Section  LXX VII. 

(a)  Hordeonius  Flaccus  and  Vocula  were  murdered  by  their  own 
foluiers.  Numifius  and  Herennius  died  by  the  fword  of  the  enemy. 

Section 
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Semen  LXXIX. 

(a)  Tolbiacum,  now  Zulpich , in  the  diocefe  of  Cologne. 

( b ) Brotier  fays,  a military  road  may  dill  be  traced  from  Getforiacum 
(now  Boulogne ) to  Atuatuca , the  capital  of  the  T ungri  •,  now  T ongrest 
in  the  bilhopric  of  Liege. 


Seftion  LXXX. 

{a)  The  fon  of  Vitellius,  called  Germanicus,  Hid.  ii.  f.  59. 

( b ) See  Hilt.  ii.  f.  86. 

(r)  Ctecina  was  kept  in  chains  by  his  own  fold iers,  Hid.  iii.  f.  31. 

Sc  cl  ion  LX  XXI. 

(a)  It  is  not  clear  that  Tacitus  placed  any  faith  in  this  extraordinary 
dory.  He  fays,  indeed,  that  the  two  miracles  were  attefted  by  men 
who  were  eye-witnelfes,  and  had  no  longer  any  intered  to  corrupt  their 
teftimony.  But  that  very  obfervation  implies  that  there  might  have 
been,  at  the  point  of  time,  mendacio  pretium : if  fo,  men,  who  have 
been  the  authors  of  a lie,  are  not  always  willing  to  convifl  themfelves. 
It  is  moreover  evident  that  they  might  have  been  impofed  upon.  We 
fee  that  Vefpafian  was  afraid  of  expofing  himfelf  to  public  ridicule, 
and  therefore  confulted  the  phyficians,  who  reported  that  the  two 
men  were  curable ; and  in  confequence  of  that  opinion,  Vefpafian  was 
willing  to  hazard  the  attempt,  as  Suetonius  fays,  before  a public  affem- 
bly,  palam  pro  condone.  The  phyficians,  it  is  highly  probable,  pro- 
duced the  two  patients,  when  they  had  by  their  previous  arts  enfured 
the  emperor’s  fuccefs.  The  (lory  is  not  related  by  Tacitus  with  the 
air  of  a man  who  believed  the  fa£t : he  has  elfewhere  given  his  reafon 
for  fometimes  admitting  the  improbable  into  his  narrative  : Vulgatis 
traditfque  demere  fidem  nen  aufim.  Voltaire  feems  to  be  the  only  writer 
who  has  endeavoured  to  edablifh  this  miraculous  cure.  He  fays, 
De  toutes  les  guerifons  miraculeufes , les  plus  attejlees , les  plus  authentiques 
font  cedes  de  cet  aveugle , a qui  Vempereur  Vefpafian  rendit  la  vue,  et  de  ce 
paralytic  auquel  il  rendit  I’ufage  de  fes  membres.  Ce  n'ejl  pas  lui  qui  cberche 
i fe  faire  valoir  par  des  prefiges , dent  un  monarque  offer  mi  n' a pas  befoin . 
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Voltaire!s  reafon  for  giving  credit  to  the  ftory  is  highly  unfortunate. 
Vefpafian  was  far  from  being  eftablifhed  in  the  imperial  ieat.  Suetonius 
exprefsly  fays,  he  was  not  then  poflefled  of  the  fovereign  majefty  : 
Autoritas  et  quafi  majejlas  qua  dam  novo  principi  deer  at.  See  Suetonius, 
in  Vefp.  f.  7.  The  new  emperor  was  advifed  by  his  friends  to  a£t  his 
part  on  the  occafion.  The  pretended  power  of  working  miracles  was 
thought  good  policy.  Voltaire  dees  not  appear  to  have  examined  the 
ftory  with  due  attention.  It  is  well  known  that  his  remarks  are  often 
made  with  a finifter  purpoie. 

(b)  In  cafe  of  ficknefs,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  common  people,  by 
the  advice  of  the  .^Egyptian  priefts,  to  abftain  from  food,  and  lie  in 
the  Temple  of  Serapis,  ftretched  on  the  fkins  of  victims  (lain  at  the 
altar.  Hence  the  diftempered  vifions  of  crazed  imaginations,  which 
were  confidered  as  light  divine  and  prophecy. 

( c ) Suetonius  relates  the  two  miracles  •,  but  what  Tacitus  calls  a 
paralytic  hand,  he  fays  was  & paralytic  leg.  In  Vefp.  f.  7. 

(d)  Tacitus  wrote  his  Fliftory  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  the 
Vefpafian  or  Flavian  family  was  extin  £t. 

Section  LXXXII. 

(h)  This  account  of  Vefpafian  and  Bafilides  is  related  by  Suetonius, 
in  Vefp.  f.  7. 

(b)  The  name  of  Bafilides,  from  the  Greek  word  fioxriXs vg,  gave 
Vefpafian  ftronger  hopes  of  attaining  the  fovereign  power. 

Sen  ion  LXXXIII. 

(a)  The  defendants  of  Eumolpus,  called  Eumolpidae,  were  the 
priefts  of  Ceres,  who  prefided  over  the  rites,  called,  from  the  town  of 
Eleufts , the  Eleufinian  mfieries. 

(b)  For  Sinope,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  LXXXIV.. 

(a)  For  the  city  of  Rhacatis,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  For  Memphis,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
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Semen  L XXXV. 

(a)  Valentinus,  mentioned  in  this  book,  f.  71. 

Seffion  LXXXVI. 

{a)  Domitian  is  praifed  by  Silius  Italicus  for  the  ability  and  conduct 
with  which  he  ended  the  Batavian  war. 

Attu  tranfcendens,  Germanice,  fadla  tuorum, 

Jam  puer  auricomo  performidate  Batavo. 

Lib.  iii.  ver.  607. 

But  Silius  Italicus  offered  the  incenfe  of  a poet  to  the  reigning  prince. 
Cerealis  was  the  general  that  conquered  the  Batavian  chief.  See  Ap- 
pendix to  Hift.  v.  f.  1. 

(, b ) Domitian  is  highly  praifed  by  Quintilian  for  his  love  of  litera- 
ture lib.  x.  cap.  1 ; and  alfo  by  Silius  Italicus,  lib.  iii.  ver.  618. 
Suetonius  agrees  with  Tacitus  : Simulavit  et  ipfe  modcftiam , imprimifnus 
poettca  fiudium , tam  infuetum  antea  fibi , qudm  pojlea  fpretitm  et  abject um. 

Suetonius,  in  Domit.  f.  2. 
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Se  Elion  I. 

(a)  ^F^'ITUS  ferved  with  his  father  in  Britain,  in  Germany,  and 
JL  Judaea.  Suetonius,  in  Vefp.  f.  4-,  in  Tito,  f.  4. 

(b)  See  an  account  of  the  army  under  Titus  j Jofephus,  Bell.  Jud. 
lib.  v.  cap.  6. 

Section  II. 

(a)  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewifh  nation  has  been  the 
lubjedt  of  much  elaborate  criticifm.  The  commentators  are  not  a little 
lurprifed  that  an  hiftorian,  -of  an  enlarged  and  comprehenfive  mind, 
fhould  not  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  gain  the  mod  exadt  in- 
formation concerning  a people,  whofe  final  ruin  he  was  to  relate.  That 
negledt  is  ftill  more  furprifing,  when  it  is  confidered  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  when  Tacitus  publifhed  his  work,  the  page  of  Jewifh 
hiftory  was  fully  difclofed,  and  acceflible  to  the  curiofity  of  every  Ro- 
man. Jofephus  lived  at  Rome,  under  Vefpafian,  Titus,  and  Domitian; 
and  under  the  laft  of  thofe  emperors  his  Hiftory  of  the  War  in  Judaea 
was  publifhed.  Tacitus,  however,  negledting  all  thefe  advantages,  has 
given  an  account  fo  mixed  with  fable,  that  the  gleam  of  truth,  which 
breaks  out  in  one  fhort  paffage,  is  almoft  extinguifhed  by  the  furround- 
ing rubbifh.  He  deduces  the  origin  of  the  Jews  from  five  different 
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nations  ; namely,  the  Cretans,  the  /Egyptians,  the  /Ethiopians,  the 
Aflyrians,  and  the  Solymans  mentioned  by  Homer.  Thefe  various 
opinions  are  reported  with  an  air  of  indecifion  that  leaves  the  reader 
to  choofe  for  himfelf.  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  were  beheld  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  contempt  and  deteftation.  Tacitus  charges  the  whole  nation 
with  a fixed  and  fullen  hatred  of  all  mankind ; adverfus  omnes  alios 
bojiile  odium  j and  it  is  therefore  probable,  that,  with  regard  to  fuch  a 
race,  he  did  not  think  it  neccfiary  to  enter  into  a minute  enquiry,  though 
the  materials  were  within  his  reach  ; and  it  is  certain  that  no  people 
whatever  have  been  fo  careful  to  preferve  the  proofs  of  their  defcent 
from  a fingle  founder,  and  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  regular  genea- 
logy of  their  feveral  families. 

( b ) This  was  the  fabulous  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  who  deduced 
all  things  from  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  were  at  great  pains  to  em- 
beliifh  and  difleminate  their  own  mythology. 

( c ) The  /Ethiopians,  according  to  Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  vi.  f.  29, 
were  in  remote  ages  a great  and  powerful  people.  They  held  /Egypt 
in  fubje:tion,  and  were  the  founders  of  an  empire  in  Syria.  Jofephus 
in  his  Jewifh  Antiquities  has  a tradition,  that  Mofes  commanded  armies 
in  /Ethiopia.  Hence  the  Jews  were  faid  to  have  ififued  from  /Ethiopia. 

(d)  We  have  in  this  paflage  fomething  that  borders  on  the  truth. 
Abraham  went  forth  from  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ; Genefis,  xi.  ver.  31. 
He  went  into  /Egypt  to  fojourn  there,  Genefis,  xii.  ver.  10.  The  hiitory 
of  his  poilerity  in  /Egypt,  and  the  journey  into  Syria  and  the  land  of 
Canaan,  clearly  prove  the  delcent  of  the  Jews  from  Abraham,  and 
throw  a light  upon  what  our  author  fays  of  their  Affyrian  origin. 
Tacitus,  however,  not  having  inveiligated  the  fabt,  gives  the  various 
opinions  that  were  floating  in  the  world,  and  leaves  the  truth  to  reft 
on  better  authority. 

( e ) Homer  was  held  in  fuch  high  veneration  throughout  Greece, 
that  his  verfes  often  decided  the  lirn  ts  of  dilputed  lands,  and  threw  a 
luftre  round  every  ftate  or  people  recorded  in  his  poems. 
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Section  III. 

(a)  Juftin  mentions  this  epidemic  diftemper,  and  calls  it  Jcabiem  ac 
vitiliginem ; that  is,  the  leprofy.  Juftin,  lib.  xxxvi.  f.  2.  We  now 
know  that  it  was  inflidted  by  God,  who  faid  to  Pharaoh,  Let  my  'people 
go  that  they  may  ferve  me  •,  and  if  then  refufe  to  let  them  go , and  wilt  hold 
them  fill , there  Jhall  be  a very  grievous  murrain.  See  Exodus,  ix,  ver.  1, 
2,  3,  and  10.  That  the  paflage  through  the  Red  Sea  Ihould  be 
omitted  by  Tacitus,  Brotier  obferves,  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder, 
fince  it  is  related  even  by  Jofephus  in  a manner  that  adds  no  authen- 
ticity to  the  miracle. 

(5)  The  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hamilton  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  v. 
1'.  9.  In  Cyrenaicd  Hammonis  oraculum , fidei  inclila.  See  alfo  Pomponius 
Mela,  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

( c ) In  the  wide  plains  of  Arabia. 

( d ) And  they  went  three  days  in  the  Wildernefs,  and  found  no  wrater. 
Exodus,  xv.  ver.  22. 

(e)  This  difeovery  of  fprings  in  a Ihady  grove  calls  to  mind  what 
Mofes  tells  us : And  they  came  to  Elim , where  were  twelve  wells  of  water, 
and  threefcore  and  ten  palm  trees.  Exodus,  xv.  ver.  27.  Where  Taci- 
tus found  the  romantic  incident  of  the  troop  of  wild  afies,  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  ftory  is  amufing,  and  probably  was  adopted  in  the  narra- 
tive, to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  confecration  of  that  animal,  as 
mentioned  in  the  following  fedtion. 

(f)  Brotier  obferves,  that  a journey  into  Paleftine,  through  the  de- 
ferts  of  Arabia,  could  not  be  performed  in  fix  days,  as  it  appears,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Miflionaries  in  the  Levant,  tom.  vii.  p.  5, 
that  Either  Sicard  went  over  that  whole  tradt  of  country,  and  did  not 
reach  Mount  Sinai  till  the  thirtieth  day.  Brotier  adds,  that  in  what 
Tacitus  relates,  fomething  like  the  truth  is  ftill  to  be  found,  fince  we 
are  told  that  Jofhua  and  the  children  of  Ifrael  went  round  the  city  of 
Jericho  once,  and  continued  fo  to  do  six  days,  and  on  the  seventh 
pay,  which  was  the  fabbath,  entered  the  city;  and,  having  extirpated 
the  inhabitants,  became  mailers  of  the  country,  where  David  built  a 

city, 
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city,  and  Solomon  dedicated  a temple.  See  Jolhua,  vi.  ver.  3,  20, 
and  21. 

Seftion  IV. 

(a)  Mofes  introduced  a fyftem  of  religion  very  different  from  the 
polytheifm  and  fuperftitious  ceremonies  of  the  Romans.  Tacitus 
fpeaks  with  marked  difapprobation,  but  the  errors  of  prejudice  have 
been  long  fince  refuted. 

(b)  Whatever  was  facred  at  Rome,  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  profane 
at  Jerufalem.  The  Jews  worlhipped  one  God,  and,  by  confequence, 
the  Pagan  mythology  fell  into  contempt. 

( c ) The  veneration  here  faid  to  have  been  paid  in  the  Temple  to 
the  image  of  an  afs,  is  refuted  by  Tacitus  himfelf,  who  fays,  in  the 
following  fetftion,  that  the  Jews  fuffered  no  confecrated  ftatues  or 
images  to  be  eredfted  either  in  their  cities  or  their  temples.  Nulla  fimu- 
lacra  urbibus  fuis , nedum  templis  finunt.  He  tells  us  afterwards,  that 
when  Pompey  conquered  Jerufalem,  and  made  his  entry  into  the  Tem- 
ple, he  found  neither  ftatues  nor  images,  but  a void  and  empty  taber- 
nacle. Nulla  intus  deum  effigie,  vacuum  fedem , et  inania  arcana.  See  this 
book,  f.  9. 

( d ) An  ox  or  calf  was  worlhipped  at  Memphis  as  a god,  under  the 
name  of  Apis.  See  Appendix  to  Hill.  v.  f.  20.  The  Jews,  before 
they  were  inftrudted  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  were  willing, 
in  imitation  of  the  ^Egyptians,  to  worlhip  a golden  calf.  Exodus,  xxxii. 
ver.  4.  But  the  facrifices  in  contempt  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  and  the 
fuperftitious  rites  of  Memphis,  are  not  vouched  by  any  good  authority. 
Whoever  killed  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat,  was  ordered  to  bring  it  as  an 
offering  at  the  tabernacle.  Leviticus,  xvii. 

(e)  The  leprofy,  defcribed  in  Leviticus,  xiii.  and  xiv. 

(f)  There  was  fcarce  a month  in  the  Jewilh  calendar  without  a num- 
ber of  faft-days  j but  they  were  inftituted  to  record  fignal  events,  not 
in  commemoration  of  the  famine  in  the  defert. 

(g)  The  unleavened  bread,  mentioned  Exodus,  xii.  8.  It  was  not, 
as  Tacitus  infmuates,  their  common  food  j it  was,  as  we  read  in 
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Deuteronomy,  xvi.  the  bread  of  afflifiion , which  they  were  to  eat  for 
feven  days,  in  memory  of  the  day  when  they  came  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  /Egypt. 

( h ) The  feventh  day  was  a day  of  reft,  but  not  for  the  reafon  given 
by  Tacitus  : it  was  the  fabbath  of  the  Lord  ; for  in  fix  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earth,  and  refted  the  feventh  day  •,  wherefore  the  Lord 
blefled  the  fabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it.  Exodus,  xx.  ver.  io,  n. 

(/)  The  feventh  year  was  alfo  a year  of  reft,  not  for  the  fake  of 
fluggifh  inactivity,  but  in  confequence  of  an  exprefs  command  : Six 
years  thou  ftoalt  fow  the  field , and  fix  years  thou  J. halt  prune  thy  'vineyard ; 
hit  the  feventh  year  fhall  be  a fabbath  of  reft  unto  the  land , a fabbath  for  the 
Lord.  Leviticus,  xxv.  ver.  3 and  4.  There  was  ftill  another  fabbath  of 
more  importance  : ‘The  fpace  of feven  fabbaths  of  years  fhall  be  forty-nine 
years , and  ye  fhall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year  •,  for  it  is  the  jubilee , it  fhall  be 
holy  unto  you.  Leviticus,  xxv.  ver.  8,  9,  and  10.  Jofephus  fays  that 
Julius  Csefar,  when  he  impofed  an  annual  tribute  on  the  Jewifh  nation, 
made  an  exception  of  the  feventh  year,  which  was  called  the  fabbath, 
when  the  people  neither  reaped  nor  fowed.  See  Casfar’s  decree,  Jofe- 
phus, Jewifh  Antiquities,  xiv.  cap.  10. 

(k)  It  was  natural  enough  that  they,  who  deduced  the  origin  of  the 
Jews  from  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Ida,  fhould  eonfider  the  fabbath 
as  an  inftitution  in  honour  of  Saturn  j but  that  hypothefis  has  been 
fufficiently  refuted  in  the  two  laft  notes. 

(l)  The  orbit  which  Saturn  defcribes  is  at  a greater  diftance  from 
the  fun  than  any  planet  in  the  folar  fyftem  : but  judicial  aftrology  has 
been  long  confidered  as  a vain  exploded  fcience. 

( m ) Tacitus  fays  that  the  life  of  man  is  governed  by  the  revolutions 
of  the  feven  planets : that  do&rine  was  not  only  taught  by  the 
./Egyptian  and  Pythagorean  philofophy,  but  has  been  adopted  by  mo- 
dern aftrologers.  Hence  the  calculation  proceeding  by  a feries  of  feven 
years  to  the  grand  climacteric,  at  the  age  of  fixty-three.  The  Jews, 
however,  had  very  different  reafons  for  their  fabbaths  of  years. 
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Section  V. 

(a)  The  force  of  national  prejudice  was  never  more  ftrongly  dii 
played.  Tacitus  thought  nothing  orthodox  but  the  creed  of  his  own 
country;  and,  in  his  eyes,  the  depravity  of  the  Jews  confided  in  pre- 
ferring the  worfhip  of  one  G.od  to  Jupiter,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the 
reft  of  the  monftrous  deities  with  which  fuperftition  had  peopled 
heaven. 

(b)  The  Jews  were  not  entirely  confined  within  the  limits  of  Palef- 
tine ; they  went  forth  in  queft  of  gain,  and  fettled  in  every  quarter 
where  trade  and  commerce  flourifhed.  Wherever  they  fixed,  they  re- 
tained their  own  principles,  and  defpifed  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the 
place.  This  is  called  adverfus  omnes  alios  hojlile  odium.  Not  being 
able  to  attend  the  tabernacle  with  their  offerings,  they  collected  among 
themfelves  a confiderable  treafure,  and  fent  it  as  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Temple  of  Jerufalem.  Hence  the  immenfe  heaps  of  gold  and  filver 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  ; and  hence  the  Jews  were  faid 
to  love  one  another,  and  to  hate  the  reft  of  mankind. 

(c)  It  is  not  neceffary  to  cite  from  Deuteronomy  the  laws  againft 
adultery,  and  the  virgins  of  Ifrael  that  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  fe- 
duced.  Tacitus  transfers  the  guilt  of  individuals  to  the  whole  nation. 

(d)  Circumcifion  is  called  a token  of  the  covenant.  Genefis,  xvii. 
ver.  2.  This  fliews  that  it  was  not  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  entertained  by  fome  of  the  learned. 

( e ) The  Romans  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  own  child- 
ren, and  were  not  willing  to  be  encumbered  with  a numerous  iffue. 

(f)  It  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews  interred  their  dead,  fince  Abra- 
ham’s burying-place  is  frequently  mentioned  in  fcripture.  That  the 
^Egyptians  buried  their  dead,  is  plain  from  their  ufage  of  embalming 
them.  It  is  probable  that  the  pradtice  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the 
deceafed  fprung  originally  from  a defign  to  prevent  any  outrage  to  the 
bodies  from  their  enemies.  Sylla,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  firft  of 
his  family  who  ordered  his  body  to  be  burnt,  left  the  barbarities  which 
he  had  exercifed  on  the  remains  of  Marius  Ihould  be  retaliated  on  his 
own.  Cicero  fays,  Proculdubio  cremandi  ritus  a Gratis  venit , nam  fepultum 
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legimus  Numam  ad  Anienis  fontem , totique  genti  Cornelia  folemne  fuijfe  fepul- 
ehrum  ufqaead  Syl/am , qui  primus  ex  ed  gent e crematus  eft . Tully  De  Le- 
gibus,  lib.  2. 

fig)  The  /Egyptians  believed  in  a ftate  of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments.  See  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  f.  51. 

(TJ  The  Jews  believed  in  one  God-,  the /Egyptians  were  polytheifls, 
and  even  worfhipped  brute  animals ; Omnigenumque  deum  mcnftra. 

(i)  We  have  here  a fublime  idea  of  one  great,  fupreme,  and  govern- 
ing Mind  of  one  omnipotent,  eternal  God.  It  is  aftonifhing  that 
Tacitus  did  not  paufe  in  deep  reflection  upon  what  he  could  fo  well 
defcribe. 

(£)  No  mention  is  made  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  of  Jewifh  priefls 
crowned  with  ivy.  A vine,  wrought  in  gold,  of  prodigious  weight, 
is  mentioned  by  Jofephus  as  a magnificent  ornament.  See  Jewifh 
Antiquities,  book  xv.  chap.  n. 

(/)  The  Roman  dies  f eft  us  fignified  a day  confecrated  to  joy,  and 
fong,  and  dance,  and  public  fpeCtacles.  It  was  otherwife  with  the 
Jews.  At  Hated  periods  they  commemorated  public  misfortunes  •,  and 
grief,  and  fading,  fackloth  and  afhes  diilinguifhed  their  religious 
ceremonies,  wholly  different  from  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  therefore 
called  abfurd  and  fordid.  Tacitus,  it  mull  be  faid,  has  given  us  an 
unfavourable  picture  of  the  Jews.  Voltaire  has  painted  them  in 
harfher  colours ; but  he  concludes  that  they  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  the  fires  of  the  Inquifition  : II  ne  faut  pas  pourtant  les  bruler. 

SebJion  VI. 

(a)  Arabia  extended  from  /Egypt  to  Chaldrea,  and  from  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  wafhes  Syria,  to  the  Arabian  gulf.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz.  Arabia  Felix , Petraa , and  Deferta. 

( b ) The  fnow  of  Lebanon  is  mentioned,  Jeremiah,  xviii.  ver.  14. 

(c)  Now  the  Jourdain.  See  an  elegant  defcription  of  this  river, 
Pliny,  lib.  v.  f.  15. 

(d)  The  firft  of  the  lakes  is  Samachonites,  mentioned  by  Jofephus; 
the  fecond  Cinnereth,  by  Jofhua  •,  the  third  Afphaltus,  called  by  Mil- 
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ton  the  Afphakic  Pool,  by  others  Mare  Mortuum,  from  the  immo- 
bility of  its  waters.  It  is  faid  by  Jofephus  to  be  feventy  miles  in 
length,  and  in  fome  places  twelve  or  thirteen  in  breadth. 

(, e ) All  travellers  agree  in  Hating  the  noxious  tafte  and  fmell  of  the 
Afphakic  Lake.  See  Pococke,  Defcription  of  the  Eaft,  tom.  ii.  p.  37, 
where  we  alfo  read  that  the  water,  impregnated  with  fait  and  fulphur, 
or  bitumen , weighs  much  more  than  frefh  water,  and  confequently  lets 
nothing  fink.  Pliny  fays  of  this  lake,  Afphaltites  nihil  prater  bitumen, 
gignit ; unde  nomen : Tauri  camelique  fiuiiant.  Inde  fama  nihil  in  eo  mergi. 
Pliny,  lib.  v.  f.  16.  It  is  related  by  Jofephus,  that  Vefpafian,  in  order 
to  make  an  experiment,  ordered  fome  prifoners,  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs,  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake,  when  they  all  emerged 
and  floated  on  the  furface.  See  Jofephus,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  ver.  8. 

(f)  Brotier  fays,  upon  the  authority  of  an  eminent  traveller  in  the 
eaft,  that  the  (lime,  or  bitumen , by  the  Greeks  called  afphalte , is  thrown 
up  on  the  furface  of  the  waters  during  the  autumn,  probably  from  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  vale  of  Siddirn,  which  is  the  Salt  Sea, 
was  full  of  flime-pits.  Genefls,  xiv.  ver.  3 and  10.  And  this  concre- 
tion, after  floating  for  fome  time,  is  driven  by  the  wind  to  the  fhore, 
where  it  is  carefully  collected  by  the  Arabs  for  their  own  ufe  andproflt, 
after  delivering  a certain  proportion  to  the  Bafla  of  Jerufalem. 

S eft ion  VII. 

(a)  The  cities  were  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admak,  Zeboiim.  Genefls,  xiv. 
vtr.  2.  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimftone  and  fire,  and 
he  overthrew  thofe  cities,  and  all  the  plain.  Genefls,  xix.  ver.  24  and  2 a. 

( b ) Belus,  a river  of  Galilee,  running  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Car- 
mel, and  emptying  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean.  Strabo  fays  that 
the  whole  coaft  has  a fand  fit  for  glafs,  but  that  the  fand  of  the  river 
Belus  is  the  beft  fort.  Here  the  art  of  making  glafs  was  firft  difco- 
vered.  See  Pliny,  lib.  v.  f.  19. 

Seftion  VIII. 

(a)  Juftin  informs  us  that  the  power  of  Demetrius  I.  and  his  fuc- 
ceflors,  kings  of  Syria,  not  being  fupported  with  vigour,  the  Jews 
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took  their  opportunity  to  fhake  off  a foreign  yoke,  and  affert  their 
liberty.  See  Juftin,  lib.  xxxvi.  ver.  i and  3.  In  confirmation  of  this, 
we  read  in  Maccabees  a treaty  between  Demetrius  and  Simon  the  high 
prieft,  A.  U.  C.  61 1 -,  before  Chrifl:  143:  and  thus  the  yoke  of  the 
heathen  was  taken  away  from  Ifrael , and  the  people  of  Ifrael  began  to  write 
in  their  infiruments  and  contra  fts , In  the  firft  year  of  Simon  the  high  prieft, 
the  governor  and  leader  of  the  Jews.  1 Maccabees,  xiii.  ver.  41  and  42. 

S eft  ion  IX. 

(a)  Pompey  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Jerufalem,  A.  U.  C.  69  ij 
before  (Thrift  63.  He  entered  the  Temple  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  •, 
but,  according  to  Jofephus,  Jewifh  Antiquities,  xiv.  ver,  4,  abftained 
from  plunder,  content  with  impofing  an  annual  tribute.  See  Florus, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  5^  and  Cicero , pro  Flacco,  f.  28. 

( b ) This  paffage  affords  another  proof  that  the  effigy  of  an  afs  was 
not  confecrated  in  the  temple,  as  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  This  book, 

f.4- 

(c)  Brotier  obferves  that  Pacorus  was  fon  of  Orodes,  king  of  Par- 
thia,  and  therefore  thinks  it  probable  that  Tacitus  wrote  F.  R.  Partho- 
rum  Pacorus , that  is.  Films  Regis  Parthorum  Pacorus.  He  was  fent  by 
his  father  Orodes  to  wage  war  in  Judaea,  A.  U.  C.  714  •,  and  in  the 
following  year  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Ventidius,  the  favourite 
general  of  Marc  Antony.  Jofephus,  Jewilh  Antiquities,  xiv.  ver.  13, 
*4,  and  15. 

(d)  Herod  was  railed  to  the  throne  by  Marc  Antony,  A.  U.  C.  714, 
and  his  title  was  confirmed  by  a decree  of  the  lenate,  A.  U.  C.  717. 
Jofephus,  Jewifh  Antiquities,  xiv.  ver.  26  and  28. 

(e)  The  Simon  mentioned  in  this  place,  mull  not  be  confounded 
with  the  chief  of  that  name,  who  was  taken  priloner  at  the  fiege  of 
Jerufalem,  and  afterwards  executed  at  Rome.  See  Appendix  to  Hift. 
v.  f.  20. 

(f)  Caligula  had  the  frantic  ambition  to  have  his  ftatue  placed  in 
the  Temple  of  Jerufalem  * but  the  Jews  had  recourfe  to  arms : another 
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proof  of  their  refolution  not  to  fuffer  the  tabernacle  to  be  profaned 
by  images  of  any  kind.  See  Appendix  to  Hift.  v.  f.  4. 

■(g)  See  Annals,  xii.  f.  23. 

(h)  Felix  was  brother  to  Pallas,  the  favourite  freedman  and  minifter 
of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Annals,  xii.  f.  54.  Suetonius,  in  Claud, 
f.  28. 

(i)  Claudius  was  fon  of  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Marc  Antony. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  100. 

Sebiion  X. 

(a)  The  Jewilh  war,  occafioned  by  the  mifcondudt  of  Cafiius  Florus, 
began  A.  U.  C.  818  ; of  Chrift  65.  See  Appendix  to  Hift.  v.  f.  4. 

(b)  For  more  of  Ceftius  Gallus,  fee  Appendix  to  Hift.  v.  f.  4. 

( c ) Vefpafian’s  rapid  fuccefs  againft  the  Jews  was  A.  U.  C.  820 
and  821. 

(d)  See  Jofephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  cap.  2.  Titus’s  firft  camp  was  near 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  See  D’Anville’s  plan. 

Seflion  XI. 

(a)  See  Appendix  to  this  book,  f.  5. 

(1 b ) See  Appendix,  f.  and  D’Anville’s  plan. 

Se diion  XII. 

(a)  For  a defcription  of  the  Temple,  fee  Jofephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v. 
cap.  5 ; and  Appendix  to  this  book,  f.  5. 

(b)  Pompey  had  deftroyed  the  outward  walls  of  Jerufalem,  as  men- 
tioned in  this  book,  f.  9.  The  fortifications  we  find  were  made 
ftronger  than  ever.  See  Jofephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  cap.  4. 

( c ) For  the  feveral  conquered  cities,  fee  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 
f.  10. 

(d ) The  factions  that  diftratted  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  attacked  one 
another  with  a degree  of  animofity  more  inveterate  than  they  ever  Ihewed 
in  battle  with  the  Romans. 

(1 e ) See  Jofephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  cap.  6, 
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Section  XIII. 

(a)  When  the  Romans  heard  of  a monltrous  birth,  or  were  told 
that  a cow  fpoke,  their  priefts  employed  fuperftitious  rites  and  facri- 
fices  to  avert  impending  danger.  The  Jews  were  not  fo  eafily  alarmed  •, 
but  however  inclined  they  had  formerly  been  to  propitiate  Heaven  by 
prayer  and  facrifice,  their  final  doom  was  drawing  nigh,  as  foretold  by 
Chrift.  St.  Matthew,  xxiv  j St.  Mark,  xiii  \ St.  Luke,  xxi. 

(b)  For  thefe  prodigies,  fee  Jofephus,  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  cap.  5 ; and  fee 
Appendix  to  this  book,  f.  6. 

(c)  Tacitus  condemns  the  Jews  for  not  rightly  underftanding  a pro- 
phecy, which  he  himfelf  has  mifapplied.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  could 
not  relate  to  the  fhort  reign  of  Vefpafian  and  his  two  fons.  The  Chriftian 
religion  was  at  that  time  ftriking  root  in  Judaea,  and  we  know  it  has 
been  fince  extended  over  the  world.  We  cannot,  however,  wonder  at 
the  milconception  of  Tacitus,  when  it  is  confidered  that  Jofephus, 
willing,  perhaps,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  imperial  family,  did  not  hefi- 
tate  to  fay  that  the  prophecy  related  to  Vefpafian.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  cap.  5. 

( d ) Jofephus  fays  that  eleven  hundred  thoufand  perilhed  during  the 
fiege.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  cap.  9. 

Section  XIV. 

(a)  For  Vetera  Caftra,  fee  the  Geographical  Table.  Civilis  had 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  place  ; Hilt.  iv.  f.  60. 

Section  XVII. 

(a)  See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  11. 

Section  XIX. 

{a)  Annius  Gallus  has  been  mentioned.  Hill.  iv.  f.  68. 

( b ) Thole  towns  lay  between  the  Meufe  (, Mofa ) and  the  Rhine , fup- 
poled  to  be  Gennep , Cleves , and  Nimeguen. 

(r)  For  the  bank  raifed  by  Drufus,  fee  Annals,  xiii.  f.  53. 

(d)  We  have  feen  a fenate  and  magillrates  among  the  Frifians, 
Annals,  xi.  f.  19. 
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Section  XX. 

(a)  For  Arenacum  and  Batavodurum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Grinnes  and  Vada:  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SePIton  XXI. 

{a)  See  Hift.  iv.  f.  70. 

Section  XXII. 

( a ) Luppia,  now  the  Lippe , See  the  Geographical  Table.  For 
Veleda,  fee  Hift.  iv.  f.  61. 


SePlion  XXIII. 

(a)  For  the  mouth  of  the  Meufet  fee  Annals,  ii.  f.  6. 

SePHon  XXVI. 

(4)  Nabalia,  the  channel  made  by  Drufus : fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 

( b ) Letters  from  Antonius,  exciting  Civilis  to  a war,  in  order  to 
hinder  the  legions  on  the  Rhine  from  marching  to  fupport  Yitellius  in 
Ttaly.  See  Hift.  iv.  f.  13. 

\c)  The  reft  of  the  Hiftory  is  loft,  and  with  it  the  fiege  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  with  the  reigns  of  Vefpafian,  Titus,  and  Domitian. 
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Section  II. 

(a)  gEE  Jofephus,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  cap.  4. 

Section  III. 

(a ) See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  10. 

(b)  Hift.  v.  f.  1. 

Seriion  IV. 

(a)  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  10. 

Section  V. 

(a)  Hift.  v.  f.  11. 

(£)  Fenton’s  tragedy,  entitled  Herod  and  Mariamne,  is  known  to 
every  reader  of  tafte. 

(c)  Tacitus  fays,  ri'emplum  inmodum  arris  j this  book,  f.  12. 

Seri: on  VI. 

( a ) Jofephus  gives  the  fame  account. 

Seriion  VII. 

(a ) When  you  ft  jail  fee  Jerufalem  compared  with  armies , then  know  that 
the  deflation  thereof  is  nigh : then  let  them  which  are  in  Judaa  flee  to 
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the  mountains  ; and  let  them  which  arc  in  the  midjl  of  it  depart  out  •,  and 
let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter  therein.  St.  Luke,  xxi.  ver. 
20  and  21. 

Section  VIII. 

(a)  Hift.  i.  f.  i. 

Se diion  XI. 

(«)  See  Hift.  v.  f.  12.  Miffs , per  fpeciem  facrifcandi , qui  Eleagarum 
manumque  ejus  obtruncarent . 

Seftion  XVI. 

(a)  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  10. 

( b ) See  Hift.  v.  f.  13 ; and  note  ( c ). 

Section  XVII. 

(a)  Verily  I fay  unto  you , there  fhall  not  be  left  here  one  ft  one  upon  an- 
other ^ that  fhall  not  be  throzvn  down.  St.  Matthew,  xxiv.  ver.  2. 

Section  XIX. 

(a)  In  the  tribe  of  flatterers  that  gathered  round  the  emperor,  the 
moft  officious  was  Phebus,  Nero’s  freedman,  who  hoped  by  adulation 
to  expiate  the  infolence  of  his  behaviour  on  a former  occaflon,  when 
Vefpaflan  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  falling  afleep  while  Nero 
fung.  Vefpaflan  alked  the  freedman  what  he  Ihould  do  to  appeafe 
Nero’s  indignation.  “ Go , and  hang  yourfelf”  replied  Phebus.  This 
man  in  confuflon  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  new  prince : Vefpa- 
flan, with  a fmile,  repeated,  “ Go,  and  hang  yourf elf”  and,  content  with 
that  reproach,  left  the  lycophant  to  himfelf. 

Section  XXI. 

(a)  Saleius  B.iflus,  a poet  of  eminence,  received  a confiderable 
prefent  from  Vefpaflan.  See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  9. 

( b ) See  Suetonius  in  Vefpaf.  f.  3. 

(c)  The  loves  of  Titus  and  Berenice,  though  not  the  beft  chofen 
fubjeft:  for  dramatic  fable,  became,  in  the  laft  century,  the  favourite 
exhibition  of  the  French  ftage.  Corneille  and  Racine,  the  two  great 
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poets  of  that  country,  entered  the  lifts,  and,  like  the  bards  of  Greece 
at  the  Olympic  games,  contended  with  each  other  for  the  laurel  crown. 
It  happened  that  a princefs  of  France,  filter  to  Louis  XIV.  requefted 
a play  on  the  fubjedl  of  Titus  and  Berenice  from  the  pen  of  Rucine. 
The  poet  complied  j and  while  he  was  at  work,  Corneille  received  the 
like  lolicitation  from  Henrietta  of  England,  Duchefs  of  Orleans. 
The  two  plays  were  adled  in  ifiyo,  at  different  theatres.  That  of 
Corneille  had  no  fuccefs  •,  Racine’s  had  a run  of  thirty  nights.  Fon- 
tenelle  obferved  upon  the  occafion,  that  it  was  a combat  between  two 
eminent  men,  and  the  youngeft  gained  the  victory. 

Sedlion  XXII. 

(a)  Suetonius  relates  the  fadt,  in  Vefp. 

(b)  Tacitus  fays  of  Agricola,  Non  contumacid , neqiie  inani  jaElatione 

libertatis  famam  fatumque  provocabat.  Sciant , quibus  moris  eft  illicita 

mirari , poffe  etiam  fub  malts  principibus  magnos  viros  efte.  See  the  whole 
paffage,  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  42. 

Scflion  XXIII. 

(a)  Tacitus  mentions  the  efcape  of  Julius  Sabinus  from  the  field 
of  battle,  where  his  countrymen,  the  Lingones,  fuffered  a dreadful 
(laughter  * and  the  hiftorian  promifes,  in  proper  time  and  place,  to  re- 
late how  he  lay  concealed  in  dens  and  caverns  for  nine  years  afterwards, 
fupported,  during  the  whole  time,  by  the  fidelity  and  unaltered  affedtion 
of  his  wife  Eponina.  See  Hift.  iv.  f.  67.  The  defeat  of  Sabinus 
was  A.  U.  C-  823.  He  and  his  wife  were  put  to  death  at  Rome, 
A U.  C.  831-,  but  unfortunately  that  part  of  our  author’s  work  has 
not  furvived  the  injury  of  time. 

ft)  For  this  fragment  of  hiftory,  fee  Plutarch’s  Amatorius,  or 
the  Lover. 

ft)  Tacitus  fays,  Quid  ft  per  quindecim  annos,  grande  mortalis  <evi 
fpatium , multi  for tuitis  cafi bus,  promptijfmus  quijftie  favitid  principis  inter* 
ciderunt  ? See  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  3. 
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INDEX  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PLACES 

THAT  OCCUR  IN  THIS  VOLUME, 


A A- 

XjLCHAIA,  a part  of  Peloponnefus ; 
but  in  Tacitus  generally  all  Greece. 

Actium,  a promontory  of  Epirus,  fa- 
mous for  the  vidlory  of  Augultus  over  Marc 
Antony. 

Addua,  a river  rifing  in  the  country  of 
the  Grifons,  and  in  its  courfe  feparating 
Milan  from  the  territory  of  the  Venetians, 
till  it  falls  into  the  Po,  about  fix  miles  to 
the  weft  of  Cremona.  It  is  now  called  the 
Adda. 

Adrumetum,  a Phoenician  colony  in 
Africa,  about  feventeen  miles  from  Leptis 
Minor. 

Africa  generally  means  in  Tacitus  that 
part  which  was  made  a Roman  province, 
of  which  Carthage  was  the  capital ; now 
the  territory  of  Turns. 

Agrippinensis  Colon i a,  fo  called  from 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus, 
mother  of  Nero,  and  afterwards  wife  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  The  place  is  now  called 
Cologne,  fituate  on  the  Rhine. 

Albium  Intemelium;  now Vintimiglia , 
fouth-weft  of  the  territory  of  Genoa,  with 
a port  on  the  Mediterranean,  between  Mo- 
naco and  S.  Remo. 

Albinganum;  now  Albinga,  to  the  weft 
of  the  territory  of  Genoa,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Cents. 

Allia,  a river  of  Italy,  running  into 
the  Tiber,  about  forty  miles  from  Rome  ; 
famous  for  the  flaughter  of  the  Romans  by 
the  Gauls,  under  Brennus. 

Alexandria,  a principal  city  of  iEgypt, 


built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  on  the  Me- 
diterranean ; famous  for  the  library  begun, 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  confiding  at 
laft  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  volumes, 
till  in  Caefar’s  expedition  it  was  deftroyed 
by  fire. 

Allobroges,  a people  of  Narbon  Gaul, 
fituate  between  the  Rhodanus  and  the  La-* 
cus  Lemanus. 

Alpes,  a range  of  high  mountains  fe- 
parating Italy  from  Gaul  and  Germany. 
They  are  diftinguiftied  into  different  parts, 
under  feveral  names,  fuch  as,  the  Maritime 
Alps,  near  Genoa  ; the  Cottian  Alps,  fepa- 
ratingDauphine  from  Piedmont ; the  Grot  an 
Alps,  beginning  from  Mount  Cenis,  where 
the  Cottian  terminate,  and  extending  to 
Great  St.  Bernard ; the  Pennine  Alps,  ex- 
tending from  weft  to  eaft  to  the  Rhetian 
Alps,  the  Alpes  Noricte,  and  the  Panno- 
nian  Alps,  as  far  as  the  fprings  of  the  Kulpe. 
Their  height  in  fome  places  is  almoft  incre- 
dible. They  are  called  Alpes,  from  A/peti, 
a Celtic  term  for  high  mountains. 

Altinum,  a town  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  on  the  Adriatic  ; now  in  ruins, 
except  a tower,  ftill  retaining  the  name  of 
Altino . 

AnAGnia,  a town  of  ancient  Latium  ; 
now  Anagni,  thirty-fix  miles  to  the  eaft  of 
Rome. 

Antiochia,  the  capital  of  Syria,  called 
Epidaphne,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other 
cities  of  the  name  of  Antioch.  It  is  now 
called  Antakia. 

Antifolis,  now  Antibes , on  the  coaft: 

Of 
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of  Provence,  about  three  leagues  to  the 
well  of  Nice. 

Apenninus,  now  the  At  ermine,  a ridge 
of  mountains  running  through  the  middle 
of  Italy,  extremely  high,  yet  Ihort  of  the 
Alps.  Its  name  is  Celtic,  fignifying  a high 
mountain. 

AciyiLEiA,  a large  city  of  the  Veneti, 
and  formerly  a Roman  cplony,  near  the 
river  Natifo,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of 
Venice. 

Aqu  itan  i A,  a divifion  of  Ancient  Gaul, 
bounded  by  the  G'arumna  (now  Garonne ), 
by  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ocean. 

Aquinum,  a town  of  the  Ancient 
Latins  ; now  Aquino,  but  almoil  in  ruins. 

Arabia,  an  extenfive  country  of  Alia, 
reaching  from  zEgypt  to  Chaldea.  It  is 
Jhided  into  three  parts,  Arabia  Petrcea, 
JDeferta,  and  Felix. 

Arenacum,  an  ancient  town  in  the 
illand  of  Batavia  ; now  Arnheim , in  Guel- 
derland. 

Aricia,  a town  of  Latium  in  Italy,  at 
the  foot  of  Mons  Albanus,  about  a hundred 
and  iixty  lladia  from  Rome.  The  grove, 
called  Aricinum  Nanus,  was  in  the  vicinity. 

Ariminum,  a town  of  Umbria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ariminus,  on  the  gulf 
of  Venice. 

Armenia,  a kingdom  of  Afia,  having 
Albania  and  Iberia  to  the  north.  Mount 
Taurus  and  Mefopotamia  to  the  fouth. 
Media  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Euphrates  to 
the  weft. 

Arverni,  a people  of  Ancient  Gaul, 
inhabiting  near  the  Loire  : their  chief  city 
Arvertmm;  now  Clermont,  the  capital  of 
Auvergne. 

Asciburgium,  a citadel  on  the  Rhine, 
where  the  Romans  ftationed  a camp  and  a 
garrifon. 

AtestE,  a town  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  fituate  to  the  fouth  of  Patavium. 

Atria,  a town  of  the  Veneti,  on  the 
river  Tartarus,  between  the  Padus  and  the 
At  hells,  now  the  Adige. 

Ai'gusta  Taurinorum,  a town  of 
the  Taurini,  at  the  foot  o Ithe  Alps ; now 
Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont. 

A ur i a,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain; 
now  Orenfe,  in  Galicia. 

Aventicum,  the  capital  of  the  Hel- 
vetii  ; by  the  Germans  called  Wiflijlurg,  by 
the  French  Avenchec. 


CAL  TABLE. 

B. 

Batavia,  an  illand  formed  by  two 
branches  of  the  Rhine  and  the  German 
Sea.  See  Annals,  ii.  f.  6;  and  the  Manners 
of  the  Germans,  f.  29,  note  (a). 

Batavodurum,  a town  in  the  illand  of 
Batavia  ; now,  as  fome  of  the  commenta* 
tors  fay,  Wyk-te-Duur/lede. 

Bebryacum,  or  Bedryacum,  a village 
fituate  between  Verona  and  Cremona  ; fa- 
mous for  two  fucceflive  defeats ; that  of 
Otho,  and  foon  after  that  of  Vitellius. 

Berytus,  now  Barut,  in  Phoenicia. 

Betasii,  the  people  inhabiting  the 
country  now  called  Brabant. 

BoETiCA,oneof  the  provinces  intowhich 
Auguftus  Caefar  divided  the  Farther  Spain. 

Bon,  a people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  in  the 
country  now  called  Bourbonnois.  There 
was  alio  a nation  of  the  fame  name  in  Ger- 
many. See  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  28. 

Bonna,  now  Bonn,  in  the  eledlorate  of 
Cologne. 

Bononia,  a town  of  Italy;  now  Bo- 
logne,  capital  of  the  Bolognefe. 

Bovillae,  a town  of  Latium,  near 
Mount  Albanus,  about  ten  miles  from 
Rome,  on  the  Appian  road. 

Brigantes,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
T or IJleire,  Lancajhire,  Durham , IVeJlmore- 
land,  and  Cumberland. 

Brixia,  a town  of  Italy,  on  this  fide 
of  the  Po  ; now  Brefcia. 

Brixellum,  the  town  where  Otho  dil- 
patched  himfeli  after  the  defeat  at  Bcdr  'ui- 
cum;  now  Bvcfello,  in  the  territory  of  Reg- 
gio. 

Bructeri,  a people  of  Germany.  See 
the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  33. 

Brundusium,  a town  of  Calabria,  with 
an  excellent  harbour  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Adriatic,  affording  a convenient  pallage  to 
Greece. 

Byzantium,  a city  of  Thrace  ; now 
Cunjlantiv.oph. 

C. 

Calabria,  a peninfula  of  Italy,  be- 
tween Tarentum  and  Brundufium. 

Campania,  a territory  in  Italy,  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  the  Tufcan  Sea;  a moll 
fruitful  country  ; now  Terra  di  l.avoro. 

Caninefates,  a people  inhabiting 
part  of  the  illand  of  Batavia. 

Cappadocia,  an  extenfive  country  in 
Afia  Minor,  Upon  the  Euxine  Sea. 

Capua, 
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Capua,  now  Capoa,  a city  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples ; the  feat  of  pleafure,  and 
the  ruin  of  Hannibal. 

Carthago,  a city  in  Africa,  the  well- 
known  rival  of  Rome,  fuppofed  to  be  built 
by  Dido  feventy  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  Carthago  Nova  was  a town  of 
Hifpania  Tarraconcnfis,  or  the  Hither  Spain ; 
now  Carthagena. 

Carmel,  a mountain  in  Galilee,  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

Carsulje,  a town  of  Umbria,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Mevania  ; now  in  ruins. 

Caspium  Mare,  from  north  to  fouth 
eight  days  fail,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  no 
lei's  than  fourteen,  as  found  on  a furvey  by 
the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great. 

Catti,  inhabitants  of  whatuR  now  called 
Hejfe , in  Germany. 

Cjeracates,  probably  the  diocefe  of 
Mayence. 

Caesarea,  a maritime  town  in  Paleftine; 
now  Kaifarie. 

Chauci,  a people  of  Germany,  inhabit- 
ing what  we  now  call  Eaji  Frifeland , Bre- 
men, and  Lunenburg.  See  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  f.  35. 

Commagene,  a diftrifl  of  Syria,  bound- 
ed on  the  eaft  by  the  Euphrates,  and  to- 
wards the  north  by  Mount  Taurus. 

Corsica,  an  ifland  in  the  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  Sea  of  Liguria, 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth  about  an 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  about  fifty 
where  broadeft.  To  the  fouth  it  is  fepa- 
rated  from  Sardinia  by  a narrow  channel. 

Corinthus,  a city  of  Achaia,  on  the 
fouth  part  of  the  Ifthmus  which  joins 
Pcloponnefus  to  the  Continent.  From  its 
fituation  between  two  feas,  Horace  fays, 
Bimarifve  Corinthi  mania. 

The  city  was  taken  and  burnt  to  the  ground 
by  Mummius  the  Roman  general,  A.  U.  C. 
6c8.  It  was  afterwards  reftored  to  its  an- 
cient fplendour,  and  made  a Roman  colony. 
It  retains  the  name  of  Corinth.. 

Cremera,  a river  of  Tufcany,  falling 
into  the  Tiber,  a little  to  the  north  of 
Rome,  rendered  famous  by  the  daughter 
of  the  Fabii. 

Cremona,  a city  of  Italy,  built  A.  U.  C. 
£36,  and  afterwards,  in  the  year  822, 
rafed  to  the  ground  by  the  army  of  Vefpa- 
fian,  in  the  war  with  Vitellius.  It  w^as 
foon  rebuilt  by  the  citizens,  with  the  ex- 
5. 


hortations  of  Vcfpafian.  It  is  now  a flor- 
rifhing  city  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and 
retains  the  name  of  Cremona. 

Cyprus,  a noble  ifland  oppofite  to  the 
coaft  of  Syria,  formerly  facred  to  Venus, 
whence  Ihe  was  called  the  Cyprian  god- 
defs. 

Cyrene,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  a 
diftiict  of  Africa.  It  flood  about  eleven 
miles  from  the  fea,  and  had  an  excellent 
harbour. 

Cythn us,  one  of  the  iflands  called  the 
Cyclades,  in  the  ./Egean  Sea. 

D. 

Dacia,  a country  extending  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mountains 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Dauube,  and  to  the 
Euxine,  comprifing  a part  of  Upper  Hun- 
gary, Tranfylvania,  and  Moldavia.  The 
inhabitants  to  the  weft,  towards  Germany, 
were  called  Dad  ; tliofe  to  the  eaft  towards 
the  Euxine  were  called  Geta.  The  whole 
country  was  reduced  by  Trajan  to  a Roman 
province. 

Dalmatia,  an  extenfive  country  bor- 
dering on  Macedonia  and  Maefia,  with  the 
Adriatic  to  the  fouth. 

Danubius,  now  the  Danube,  the  largeft 
river  in  Europe,  riling  in  Suabkt,  and  after 
a vaft  circuit  falling  into  the  Euxine,  or  the 
Black  Sea. 

De  r mon A,  a river  of  Gallia  Tranfpa- 
dana ; it  runs  into  the  Ollius  (now  Og/io), 
and  through  that  channel  into  the  Po. 

Divodurum,  a towns  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
fituate  on  the  Mofelle,  on  the  fpot  where 
Metz  now  ftands. 

Dyrrachium,  a town  on  the  coaft  of 
lllyricum.  Its  port  anfwered  to  that  of 
Brundufium,  affording  a convenient  paffage. 
to  Italy. 

E. 

Eleusis,  a diftrift  of  Attica  near  the 
fea-coaft,  facred  to  Ceres,  where  the  Eleu- 
finian  myfteries  w'ere  performed ; now  in 
ruins. 

EMERiTA,.a  city  of  Spain;  now  Meri- 
da in  the  province  of  EJiramadoura. 

Eporedia,  a towm  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  afterwards  a Roman  colony ; now 
Jurea,  or  'Jura,  a city  of  Piedmont. 

Etruria,  a diftridl  of  Italy,  extending 
from  the  boundary  of  Liguria  to  the  Tiber. 
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JEdvi,  a people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  occupied  the  dukedom  of 
liurgundy. 

JEnus,  a river  rifing  in  the  country'  of 
the  Grifons , and  running  thence  into  the 
Danube. 

F. 

Ferentinum,  a town  of  Latium,  in 
Italy;  now  Ferenlino,  in  the  Campania  of 
Rome. 

Feronia,  a town  in  Etruria. 

Fiden/e,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  five 
miles  to  the  north  of  Rome. 

Forojulium,  a city  of  Narbon  Gaul. 

Forum  Allieni,  now  Ferrare,  on  the 
Po. 

Frisu,  a people  of  Germany,  who  in- 
habited the  fea-coall  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Amifia  (the  Ems). 

G. 

Galatia,  a country  between  Phrygia , 
Cappadocia,  and  P aphlagonia  ; and,  becaufe 
lituate  between  Greek  colonies,  called  Gal- 
lo greed  a. 

Garamantes,  a people  in  the  interior 
part  of  Africa,  extending  over  a large  trail 
of  country,  at  prefent  little  known. 

Gelduba,  not  far  from  Novefium  (now 
Nuys,  in  the  eleilorate  of  Cologne)  on  the 
well  fide  of  the  Rhine. 

Gem  on  1 a:,  a place  at  Rome,  into  which 
were  thrown  the  bodies  of  malefailors. 

Germania,  Ancient  Germany,  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Viltula  (the  IVeiffel J,  on 
the  north  by  the  Ocean,  on  the  well  by  the 
Rhine,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Danube.  A 
great  part  of  Gaul,  along  the  well  lide  of 
the  Rhine,  was  alfo  called  Germany  by 
Auguftus  Cue  far,  Germania  Cifrhcnana,  and 
by  him  diftinguilhed  into  Upper  and.  Lower 
Germany. 

Graian  Alps,  G raise  Alpes,  fuppofed 
to  be  fo  called  from  the  Greeks  who  fettled 
there.  See  Alpes. 

Grinses,  a town  of  the  Batavi,  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  V ahalis  (now  the  IVaal), 
in  the  territory  of  Utrecht. 

Gugerni,  a people  originally  from  Ger- 
many, inhabiting  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Cleves  and  Gueldre,  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Meufe. 

H. 

Helvetii,  a people  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  the  AUobroges,  fituate  on  the 
fouth-weft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  feparated 
from  Gaul  by  the  Rhodanus  and  Lacus 
Lemanu-s. 

H^emus  Mons, extending  fromlllyricum 
towards  the  Euxine. 

Hispalis,  a town  of  Boetica  in  the  Far- 
ther Spain  ; now  Seville  in  Andalufia. 

Hostilia,  a village  on  the  Po  ; now 
Oftiglia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cremona. 

I. 

Jazyges,  a people  of  Sarmatia  Euro- 
psea,  fituate  on  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

Illyricum,  the  country  between  Pan- 
nonia  to  the  north,  and  the  Adriatic  to  the 
fouth.  It  is  now  comprifed  by  Dalmatia 
and  Sclavonic,  under  the  refpe&ive  domi- 
nion of  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks. 

lNTEMEI.IUM.SeeALBlUMlNTEMF.LIUM 

Interamna,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Volfci  in  Latium,  not  far  from  the  river 
Liris.  It  is  now  in  ruins. 

Istria,  an  illand  in  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
Hill  retaining  its  ancient  name.  There  was 
alfo  a town  of  the  fame  name  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Iller,  on  the  Euxine  Sea. 

L. 

Lacus  Lemanus,  now  the  Labe  of  Ge- 
neva. 

LeptIs.  There  were  in  Africa  two 
cities  of  the  name  ; Leptis  Magna,  and 
Leptis  Parva.  The  firft  is  now  called 
Lebeda,  in  the  territory  of  Tripoli ; the 
fecond  was  on  the  Mediterranean,  not  far 
from  Carthage. 

Leuci,  a people  of  Gallia  Belglca,  to 
the  north  of  the  Lingones,  between  the 
Mofelle  and  the  Meufe. 

Liguria,  a country  of  Italy,  divided 
into  the  maritime,  Ligus  Ora ; and  the 
inland,  Liguria  ; both  between  the  Apen- 
nine  to  the  fouth,  the  Maritime  Alps  to 
the  weft,  and  the  Po  to  the  north. 

I.igeris  ; now  the  JWire. 

Lingones,  a people  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
inhabiting  the  country  about  Langres  and 
Dijon. 

Lugdunum  Batavorum,  a town  of 
the  Batavi ; now  Leyden  in  Holland.  There 
was  another  town  of  the  name  in  Gallia 
Celtica,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  (the 
Soane)  and  the  Rhodanus  (the  Rh«ne), 
The  place  is  now  called  Lyons. 


Luppia, 
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LurriA,  now  the  Lippe , in  Weftpha- 

lia. 

M. 

Magontiacum,  a town  of  Gallia  Btl- 
gica ; now  llcntz , fituateatthe  confluence 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine. 

Marcodurum,  a village  of  Gallia  l’el- 
gica  ; now  Duren  on  the  Roer. 

Maritime  Alpes.  See  Alpes. 

Marsaci,  a peo^.e  in  the  north  of  Ba- 
tavia, inhabiting  the  fea-coaft. 

Mar  si,  a people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt 
round  the  Lacus  Fucinus.  Another  peo- 
ple called  Marli,  in  Germany,  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Frifii. 

Massillia,  a town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nenlis,  formerly  celebrated  for  polifhed  man- 
ners and  learning  ; now  Marfeilhs , a port 
town  of  Provence. 

Mattiaci,  a branch  of  the  Catti  in 
Germany.  Their  town  Mattiacum,  now 
Mar  pur g in  Hefte. 

Mauritania,  a large  region  of  Africa, 
extending  from  eaft  to  weft  along  the  Me- 
diterranean, divided  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius into  Ctrfarieii/is , the  eaflern  part,  and 
Tingitana , the  weftern,  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north. 

M/Esia,  now  Bulgaria  and  part  of  Ser- 
bia. 

Mediolanum,  now  Milan  in  Italy. 

Mediomatrici,  a people  of  Gallia 
Belgica  ; now  the  diocefe  of  Metz. 

Memphis,  a city  of  ./Egypt,  famous  for 
its  pyramids. 

Menapii,  a people  of  Belgia ; now 
Brahant  and  Flanders. 

Mevania,  a town  of  Umbria,  near  the 
Clitumnus,  a river  that  runs  from  eaft  to 
weft  into  the  Tiber. 

Minturna:,  a town  on  the  confines  of 
Campania,  near  the  river  Liris. 

Milvius  Pons,  a bridge  over theTiber, 
two  miles  diftant  from  Rome,  on  the  Via 
Flamminia  ; now  called  Ponte  Mode. 

Misenum,  a promontory  of  Campania, 
with  a good  harbour. 

Monaeci  Portus,  now  Monaco,  a port 
town  in  the  territory  of  Genoa. 

Morin  1,  a people  of  Belgia,  inhabiting 
the  diocefe  of  Tournay,  and  the  country 
about  St.  Omer  and  Boulogne. 

Mutina,  now  Modena,  a city  of  Lom- 
bardy, in  Italy. 

Vol.  III. 


N. 

Nad alja,  the  name  of  the  channel 
made  by  Drufus  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
river  Sala  ; now  the  TJell.  See  Annals,  ii. 
f.  fi. 

Naruonensis  Gallia,  the  louthern 
part  of  Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Alps,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Narnia,  a town  of  Umbria,  on  the 
river, Nar ; now  Narni,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Pope. 

Nava,  a river  of  Gallia  Belgica,  which 
runs  north-eaft  into  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Rhine  ; now  the  Nahe. 

Noricum,  a Roman  province,  bounded 
by  the  Danube  on  the  north,  by  the  Alpes 
Noriete  on  the  fouth,  by  Pannonia  on  the 
eaft,  and  Vindelicia  towards  the  weft.  It 
now  includes  a great  part  of  Auftria,  Ba- 
varia, & c. 

Navaria,  now  Novara,  a city  of  Milan. 

Novesium,  a town  of  the  Ubii  in  Gallia 
Belgica  ; now  Nays,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne. 

O. 

Ocriculum,  a town  of  Umbria,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber ; 
now  Otrico/i,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoletto. 

Oeenses,  a people  of  Africa,  who  oc- 
cupied the  country  between  the  two  Syrtes 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Their  city  was 
called  Oea,  now  Tripoli. 

Opitergium,  now  Oderzo,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Venice. 

Ostia,  formerly  a town  of  note,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  whence  its  name  ; at 
this  day  it  lies  in  ruins. 

P. 

Padus,  anciently  called  Eridanus  by  the 
Greeks,  famous  for  the  fable  of  Phaeton  ; it 
receives  feveral  rivers  from  the  Alps  and 
Apennine,  and,  running  from  weft  to  eaft, 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Adriatic.  It  it 
now  called  the  Po. 

Pamphylia,  a country  of  the  Hither 
Afia,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Pannonia,  an  extend ve  country -of  Eu- 
rope, bounded  by  Dalmatia  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  Danube  on  the  north,  by  Noricum 
on  the  weft,  and  Maefia  on  the  eaft. 

Pannonian  Alps.  See  Alpes. 

Paphos,  a town  on  the  fea-fide  in  the 
ifle  of  Cyprus,  where  ftood  a temple  de- 
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dicated  to  Venus,  thence  called  the  Paphian 
{'to  chiefs. 

Patavium,  now  Padua , in  the  territory 

of  Venice. 

Peligni,  a people  of  Samaium,  near 
Naples. 

Petovio,  a town  of  Pannonia,  near  the 

Alps. 

Pennine  Alpes.  See  Alpes. 

Perusia,  a city  of  Etruria,  where 
Lucius  Antonins  wasbefieged,  and  reduced 
by  famine  to  furrender  to  Auguftus  Csefar. 
Peruftna  fames,  Lucan.  It  is  now  called 
Perugia , in  the  territory  of  the  Pope. 

Pharsalia,  a town  in  Theflaly,  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  laft  battle  between 
Pompey  and  Julius  Caefar. 

Philippi,  a town  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
confines  of  Thrace,  built  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  and  famous  for  the  battle  fought  be- 
tween Augufius  and  the  republican  party. 

Picfntia,  the  capital  of  the  Picentini 
on  the  Tufcan  Sea,  not  far  from  Naples. 

Picenum,  a territory  of  Italy,  between 
the  Apennine  and  the  Adriatic. 

Pis.®:,  a town  of  Etruria,  which  gave 
name  to  the  bay  of  Pifa,  Sinus  Pifanus. 

Placentia,  a town  in  Italy,  now  called 
Piacenza,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma. 

Pontus,  an  extenfive  country  of  the 
blither  Afia,  taking  its  name  from  Pontus 
Euxinvs,  and  rendered  famous  by  Mlthri- 
dates,  and  his  wars  with  the  Romans. 

PuTEOLi,a  town  of  Campania,  fo  called 
from  its  number  of  wells  ; now  Pozzuolo,  a 
few  miles  to  the  weft  of  Naples. 

R. 

Ravenna,  a city  of  Gallia  Cifalpina, 
with  a port  on  the  Adriatic  ; a ftation  for 
the  Roman  fleet  in  the  time  of  Auguftus. 
It  is  ft  ill  called  Ravenfta. 

Reg  ium,  now  Reggio,  a city  in  Calabria. 

Rem i,  now  Rbeims,  in  Champagne. 

Rhacotis,  the  ancient  name  of  Alex  - 
andria  in  ./Egypt. 

R h^ti  A,  a country  bordering  on  the 
Vindelici,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rhaetian 
Alps. 

Rhodus,  a celebrated  ifland  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Rhoxolani,  a people  on  the  north  of 
the  Pa/us  Mao/ls,  fituate  along  the  Tanais, 
now  the  Don. 

Rigodulum,  a town  of  the  Treviri  on 
the  Mofelle. 


S. 

Samnis,  or  Samnites,  a people  ex- 
tending on  both  fides  of  the  Apennine, 
famous  in  the  Roman  wars. 

Sarmatia,  called  alfo  Scytlda,  and  di- 
vided into  Europaa  and  Afiatica  ; the  for- 
mer beginning  at  the  Vi  It  ula  (its  wellern 
boundary),  and  the  latter  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  Sarmatia  Europaea  and  the  Tanais 
(the  Don),  extending  fouth  as  far  as  Mount 
Caucafus,  and  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

Sardinia,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, now  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  with  the  title  of  king. 

Saxa  Rubra,  a place  on  the  Flammi- 
nian  road  in  Etruria,  nine  miles  from  Rome. 

Seleucia,  a city  of  Mefopotamia. 

Senensis  Colonia,  now  Sienna,  in 
Tufcany. 

Sequani,  a people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  who 
inhabited  what  is  now- called  Franche  Comte. 

Sinoee,  one  of  the  mol  famous  cities 
in  the  territory  of  Pontus.  It  was  taken  by 
Lucullus  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  after- 
wards received  Roman  colonies.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Diogenes,  the  cynic,  who 
was  banifhed  from  his  country.  The  place 
is  Hill  called  Sinope,  a port  town  of  Alialie 
Turkey,  on  the  Euxine. 

Sinuessa,  a town  of  Latium,  on  the 
confines  of  Campania,  beyond  the  river 
Liris  (now' called  Garigliano).  The  place 
was  much  frequented  for  the  falubrity  of 
its  waters. 

St^chades,  five  iflands,  now' called  the 
Hleres,  on  the  coaft  of  Provence. 

Sunici,  a people  removed  from  Germany 
to  Gallia  Belgica.  According  to  Cluverius, 
they  inhabited  the  duchy  of  Limburg. 

Sue vi,  a great  and  warlike  people  of 
Ancient  Germany,  who  occupied  a vaft 
traft  of  country.  See  the  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  1.  xxxviii.  note  (a ). 

Syria,  a country  of  the  Hither  Afia, 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. Paleftine  was  deemed  part  of 
Syria. 

T. 

Tarracina,  a city  of  the  Volfci  in 
Latium,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ufens,  in 
the  Campania  of  Rome.  Now  Terracina, 
on  the  Tuican  Sea. 

Tarentum,  now  Parento,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Otranto.  The  Lacedaemonians 
founded  a colony  there,  and  thence  it  was 
called  by  Horace  Lacedamonlum  Parent um. 

Tartarus, 
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Tartarus,  a river  running  between  the 
Po  and  the  Athelis  (the  Adige)  from  weft 
to  eaft,  into  the  Adriatic  ; now  Tartaro. 

Taurini,  a people  dwelling  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  Their  capital  was  called,  after 
Auguftus  Caefar,  who  planted  a colony 
there,  Augujla  7 durinorum.  The  modern 
name  is  Turin , the  capital  of  Piedmont. 

Tencteri,  a people  of  Germany.  See 
the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  xxxii. 

Ticinum,  now  Pavia  in  Milan. 

Txcinus,  a river  that  falls  into  the  Po, 
near  Ticinum  ; now  Tejino. 

Tolbiacum,  a town  of  Gallia  Belgica  ; 
now  Zulpich,  or  Zulch , a fmall  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Juliers. 

Trapezus,  now  Trapezond  or  Trebi- 
zotid,  a city  with  a port  in  the  Leffer  Afia, 
on  the  Euxine. 

Thracia,  an  extenfive  region,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Mount  Hremus,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  by  the  Euxine 
to  the  eaft.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  it 
was  an  independent  kingdom,  but  after- 
wards a Roman  province. 

Triboci,  a people  of  Belgica,  originally 
Germans.  They  inhabited  Alface , and  the 
diocefe  of  Strasbourg. 

Treviri,  a people  of  Gaul,  between 
the  Meufe  and  the  Rhine.  Their  capital 
Augujia  Trevirorum  ; now  Triers,  or  Treves, 
on  the  Mofelle. 

Tungri,  a people  of  Belgia.  Their 
city,  according  to  Caefar,  Atuaca ; now 
Tongeren , in  the  bifliopric  of  Liege. 

u. 

Ubii,  a people  originally  from  Germany. 
Their  capital,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine, 
was  called  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  till  changed 
by  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  to 
Colonia  Agrippinenjis.  It  is  now  Cologne, 
the  capita)  of  the  eledlorate  of  that  name. 

Umbria,  a diviflon  of  Italy,  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Etruria,  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Nar. 


Ltrbjnum,  now  Urbino , a city  for  ever 
famous  for  having  given  birth  to  Raphael, 
the  celebrated  painter. 

Usipii,  a people  of  Germany,  who,  be- 
ing driven  out  by  the  Catti,  fettled  rfear 
the  ille  of  Batavia.  See  the  Manners  of 
the  Germans,  f.  xxxii. 

V. 

Vada,  a town  on  the  left-hand  fide  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  iflana  of  Batavia. 

Vangiones,  originally  inhabitants  of 
Germany,  but  afterwards  fettled  in  Gaul ; 
now  the  diocefe  of  Worms. 

Vascones,  a people  who  inhabited  near 
the  Pyrenees,  occupying  lands  both  in 
Spain  and  Gaul. 

Velabrum,  a place  at  Rome  between 
Mount  Aventine  and  Mount  Palatine,  ge- 
nerally under  water,  from  the  overflowing 
of  the  Tiber.  Propertius  deferibes  it  ele- 
gantly, lib.  iv.  eleg.  x. 

Qua  velabra  fuo  ftagnabant  flumine,  quaque 

Nauta  per  urbanas  velificabat  aquas. 

Vercellje,  now  Vcrcelli  in  Piedmont. 

Verona,  now  Verona , in  the  territory 
of  Venice,  on  the  Adige. 

Vetera  Castra,  the  old  camp,  which 
was  a fortified  ftation  for  the  Roman  legions; 
now  Sanlen,  in  the  duchy  of  Cltves,  not  far 
from  the  Rhine. 

Via  Salaria,  a road  leading  from  the 
fait  works  at  Oftia  to  the  country  of  the 
Sabines. 

Vicetia,  now  Vicenza , a town  in  the 
territory  of  Venice. 

Vienna,  now  Vienne , in  Dauphine. 

Vindonissa,  now  Windifcb,  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Bern  in  Swifferland. 

Voce t i us  Mons,  a mountain  of  the 
Helvetii,  thought  to  be  the  roughed  part 
of  Mount  Jura,  to  which  the  Helvetii  fled, 
when  defeated  by  Csecina.  See  Hift.  i. 

f.  67- 
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